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On  Polymorphism  in  the  FnucriFicATioN  0/ Lichens.  By 
W.  Lauder  Lindsay,  M.D.,  F.E.S.  Edinburgh,  F.L.S. 
London. 

About  ten  years  ago  I  made  the  secondary  or  complemen- 
tary reproductive  organs  of  Lichens  a  subject  of  special  study, 
submitting  to  careful  and  repeated  microscopical  examination 
several  thousand  specimens  from  all  parts  of  the  known 
world.  The  fruits  of  these  researches  Imve  as  yet  only  been 
partly  published,  and  that  mostly  eo  far  as  relates  to  the  higher 
Lichens.  I  was  struck  with  the  discovery  of  many  instances 
of  what  I  have  been  since  led  to  regard  as  Polymorphism  in 
the  fructification — plurality  in  tbe  reproductive  organs — of 
Lichens.  I  refer  here  more  especially  to  the  occurrence  in  the 
same  species  of  more  than  one  form  of  Spermogoniitm  or  P^cni- 
dium.  I  hesitated,  however,  to  publish  my  results  for  various 
reasons,  and,  inter  alia,  because — 

I.  The  observations  in  question,  if  correct,  are  a -novelty 
in  lichen 0 logy. 

II.  I  distriisted  the  correctness  of  my  observations,  re- 
ferring the  multiple  forms  of  Spermogonia  and  Pycnidia 
in  question  to  various  Funtfi  unknown,  which  did  not  exhibit 
their  ordinary  fructification  in  the  specimens  examined  by  me. 

But  since  that  date  I  have  repeatedly  met  with  instances  of 
the  same  multiple  forms  of  secondary  fructification  in  con- 
nection with  Lichens  only;  my  comparative  study  of 
Lichenoid  Fungi  has  led  me  every  year  to  discover  further 
and  closer  links  of  connection  between  the  Fungi  and 
Lichens ;  I  see  less  and  less  reason  to  doubt  that  the  same 
plurality  of  reproductive  organs  which  characterises  Fungi 
may  to  a  less  extent  equally  characterise  lAchens  ;  and  I  have 
been  more  and  more  led  to  assign  the  subjects  of  my  observa- 
tions to  lAchens,  in  connection  with  which  they  occur,  rather 
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than  to  Fungi,  wliicb  eshibit  none  of  their  other  and.  more 
usual  forms  of  fructification.  I  cau  no  longer,  therefore, 
hesitate  in  at  least  calling  the  attention  of  botanists  to  the 
subject,  in  order  that  observation  may  he  directed  to  the 
groups  of  organs  in  question,  with  a  view  to  the  confirmation 
or  correction  of  my  results  as  the  issue  may  prove. 

It  may  he  that,  as  Nylander  suggests,  the  organs  which  I 
refer  to  Lichens  as  multiple  forms  of  Spermogonium  or  Pycni- 
dium  are  to  be  assigned  rather  to  Fungi.  But  if  such  assign- 
ment is  to  be  agreed  to,  it  must  be  made  on  much  stronger 
grounds  than  those  advanced  by  that  individual,  though 
experienced,  Lichenologist ;  especially  seeing  that  my  obser- 
vations appear  to  have  been  so  far  confirmed  by  those  of 
Puisting  in  Germany*  and  Gihelli  in  Italyf — according  to 
Professor  de  Bary  of  Halle.J  Until  it  is  proved  that  the 
subjects  of  my  present  remarks  belong  to  Fungi,  with  which 
I  have  never  seen  them  connected,  I  prefer  assigning  them 
to  the  lower  Lichens,  with  which  I  have — sometimes  re- 
peatedly— found  them  associated,  and  in  the  same  relative 
position  with  the  recognised  Spermogonia  and  Pycnidia  of 
Lichens. 

The  solution  of  the  question  is,  however,  beset  with  diffi- 
culties :  whereof  the  principal  is  probably  the  fact  that  the 
Spermogonia  or  Pycnidia  in  question  sometimes  or  frequently 
occur  by  themselves,  without  association  with  sporidiiferous 
apothecia  or  perithecia,  whether  of  Lichens  or  Fungi.  This 
group  of  isolated  secondary  reproductive  organs  may  be  held 
to  be  illustrated  by  the  old  pseudo-genera  Pyrtnothea  and 
Thrombium,  which  all  Lichenologists  are  agreed,  I  think,  in 
referring  to  LicheTis  as  either  Spermogonia  or  Pycnidia. 
The  subjects  of  my  present  remarks  are  indistinguishable  in 
any  of  their  essential  characters  from  these  genera,  and  are, 
I  believe,  quite  as  much  entitled  as  they  to  be  assigned  to 
Lichens.  'The  puzzling  group  known  to  the  older  writers  as 
Pyrenothea  contains,  I  believe,  various  forms  both  of  Spermo- 
gonium and  Pjcnidium  —  sometimes  referable  to  the  same 
species  {e.g.,  Lecidea  abietina),  sometimes  to  different 
species,  especially  of  genera  of  the  Verrucariacece,  Lecideacete 
and  Graphide<p  {Arthonia  and  Opegrapha).  Indeed,  I  re. 
gard  it  as  an  illustrative  group  of  the  organs  which  are  thg 
subject  of  this  communication.      It  includes  the  foUowin™ 

*  Vido  footnote,  p.  9. 

t  Vide  footnote,  pp.  7  and  9. 

J  'HandbnchderPhTsiologischenBolaflik,'  iij  Prof.  HofBieister:  Seclion 
on  "Morphologie  und  riijsiologie  der  Pike,  Plecbten,  und  Mjxonijceten," 
by  Prof,  de  Bary  :  Leipzig,  1866,  p.  276. 
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types  of  secondary  reproductive  organs — whether  these  are  to 
be  designated  Spermogonia  or  Pycnidia  : 

I,  White-pruinose,  distinct,  comparatively  large  tubercles, 
e.g.,  in 

Pyrenothea  leucocephala. 
P.  vermicellifera. 

n.  Black,  lecidiiform,  distinct,  also  comparatively  large 
organs,  e.g.,  in 

P.  comigata. 

III.  Minute  or  microscopic,  black,  punctiibrm  or  papillse- 
form  conceptacles — by  far  the  commonest  form,  e.  g,,  in 

P.  apkanes. 
P.  rudis. 
P.  byssacea. 

Another  source  of  confusion  is  to  be  found  in  the  feet 
that  not  a  few  Lichenicolous  (parjisitic)  Micro-Fungi  occupy 
the  positions  usually  occupied  by  Spermogonia  or  Fycnidia, 
from  which,  moreover,  they  are  indistinguishable  extertially, 
e.g.,  species  of  the  genera  Spharia  and  Torula.  But  the  latter 
are  distinguishable  by  their  sporidia  or  spores,  or  by  other 
characters  supposed   by    fuiigologists,   on   very  insiifEcient 

Counds  frequently,  to  separate  Fungi  from  Lichens.  Con- 
sion  may  arise  in  the  same  way  from  lichenicolous  (parasitic) 
Micro-Lichens,  which  are  apt  to  be  confounded  with  Spermo- 
gonia  and  Pycnidia,  e.  g.,  species  of  Verrucana  or  Micro- 
thelia,  Tichothecium  or  Pharcidia,  Phxospora  or  Endococcus, 
A  third  source  of  difficulty  is  the  varjing  definition  of  the 
iterms  "  Spermogoniuvi "  and  "  Pycnidmm,"  and  the  conflicting 
■views  as  to  the  relation  which  the  one  organ  bears  to  the 
other,  more  especially  in  respect  of  function.  The  two 
-llighest  living  authorities  on  the  subject  of  Lichen -rep  reduc- 
tion, Tulasne  and  Nylauder,  differ  as  to  the  nomencla- 
ture of  the  secondary  reproductive  organs  of  PeUigera, 
.which,  according  to  the  former,  are  Spermogonia,  to  the 
latter,  Pycnidia.  Many  of  the  organs  which  I  regard  as 
■pycnidia  are  included  by  Nylander  and  other  lichen ologists 
.among  Spermogonia;  wliile  Tulasne  regards  as  Spenno* 
^nia  the  conceptacles  which,  in.  association  with  Lecidea 
abielina,  I  am  disposed  to  denominate  Pycnidia.  Hence  it  is 
an  obvious  necessity  to  the  understanding  of  any  question 
Meeting  the  secondary  reproductive  organs  of  Lichens  that 
an  author  should  render  clear  and  intelligible  his  distinc- 
tion between  the   groups  of  organs  respectively  designated 
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by  him  Sptrmogonia  and  Pycnidia.  The  distinction  which  I 
recognise — and  hereto  append — is  simply  an  anatomical  one 
— one  of  convenience.  Hereafter  it  may  prove  to  be  coincident 
with  a  physiological  difference ;  hut  as  yet  the  function  of 
neither  Spemiogonium  nor  Pycnidium  has  been  satisfactorily 
demonstrated  or  determined. 


Anatomical  or  Structural  Distinction  betw. 
and  Pycnidia. 

Externally  indistinguishable,  being  similar  as  to  site,  size, 
form,  and  colour;  verruc^orm,  papillBcform,  or  punctiform 
eonceptacles,  generally  black,  sometimes  white-pruinose  ;  in- 
terior— of  same  or  of  a  different  colour,  or  subhyaline. 


I.  Spermalitt. 

1.  Form. — Generally  b near 
and  cylindrical ;  long  in  pro- 
portion to  their  breadth;  some- 
times in  exceptional  cases  split 
into  two  after  being  shed  from 
their  sterigmata ;  of  regular 
form ;  simple  ;  straight  or 
curved. 

2.  Siifi.— Generally  mi- 
nute, especially  as  regards 
their  transverse  dimension, 
compared  with  stylospores ; 
sometimes  divide  into  two  ; 
Otherwise  uniform ;  frequent- 
ly atomic  (and  then  mostly 
regularly  ellipsoid  or  sub- 
spherical). 

3.  Number.  —  Usually  in 
myriads. 

4.  Colour. — Always  hya- 
line— devoid  of  colour. 

5.  Texture. — Solid  and  ho- 
mogeneous. 


6.  Site. — Borne  on  apices 


I. 

1.  Form. — Generally  some 
modification  of  spherical  [ob- 
long-ellipsoid,  pyriform,oval] ; 
fret^uently  broad  in  propor- 
tion to  length;  variable  and 
irregular  ;  sometimes  bears  a 
relation  to  that  of  the  spori- 
diura;  sometimes  multicellu- 
lar and  septate. 

2.  Size.  —  Usually  larger 
in  all  dimensions  ;  variable. 


3.  Number. — Usually  less 
numerous  than  the  sperma- 
tia. 

4,  Colour. — Sometimespale 
yellow,  though  usually  co- 
lourless. 

6,  Texture. — Vesicular  or 
cellular ;  heterogeneous ;  con- 
tents frequently  oily,  or  gra- 
nular, or  both. 

6.  Site. —  Borne     on     the 


7,  Origin. — Given  off  from 
the  Basidium-cell  or  tube,  by 
a  procesa  called  by  Nylaiider 
"  Progemmation,"  whereby 
new  terminal  or  apicial  cells 
are  developed  from  or  upon 
other  older  or  basal  ones. 
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or  sides  of  Stengmata ;  in  the     apices   only  of  ihc   Basidia, 
case  of  compound  Sterigmata,     one  from  each  Basidium, 
many   from    each    "  Arthro- 
sterigma." 

7.  Origin. — Given  off  from 
the  cells  constituting  the  ste- 
rigmata, by  a  process  called 
by  Nylander  "  Spiculation," 
whereby  the  cell -wall  be- 
comes protruded  into  a  spi- 
ciJe,  which  is  ultimately  de- 
tached by  gradual  constriction 
of  its  base. 

If  it  can  be  proved  that  ^permatta  are  solid,  and  styloaporea 
hollow  bodies,  it  may  be  admitted  that  the  process  of  separa- 
tion in  the  two  cases  essentially  differs.  Hut  in  all  other  re- 
spects the  processes  in  question  appear  identical  or  similar. 

8.  Function. — ^Absence  of  8.  Function. — Nylander  aa- 
all  germinative  facuhy,  so  far  signs  the  power  of  germina- 
as  known.  tion.    Berkeley  always  speaks 

of  stylospores  in  Fungi  as 
"  naked  spores" — as  second- 
ary spores  capable  of  germi- 
nation ;  and  he  distinguishes 
in  some  Sphteiiaj,  Pycnidia 
from  Spermogonia,  by  observ- 
ing whether  the  terminal  cel- 
lules are  or  are  not  capable  of 
germination.  The  fact  and* 
function  of  germination  may 
exist ;  but  in  Lichens  it  still 
requires  proof.  I  have  not 
observed  it  myself,  nor  am  I 
aware  of  any  record  of  such 
an  observation  by  others. 

9.  Associated  substances. — 
Oil-globules  frequently  and 
copiously  intermixed. 

II.  Baaidia. 

1.  Form. — Always  simple 
or  unicellular ;  usually  linear 
and  cylindrical ;  each  bear- 
ing at  its  apex  a  single  stylo- 


9.  Associated  substances. — 

Oil-globules     never      inter- 
mixed. 

II.  Sterigmata. 

1.  Form. — Simple  or  com- 
pound ;      latter — known      as 
*'Aithrosterigmata"  —  consist 
-  of  a  few  or  many  superim- 


of   varying     spore;  comparatively  uniform. 
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length  and  breadth;  fre- 
quently of  short,  roundish, 
or  oblong,  articulated  cellules, 
each  of  which  bears  at  its 
apex  or  side  a  sperinatium ; 
frequently  more  or  less  ra- 
mose, sometimes  only  at  base  ; 
variable. 

2.  Size.  —  "  Artbrosterig-         2.  Size. —  Usually    short; 
mata"  frequently  loug ;    va-     comparatively  uniform, 
riable. 


r  plurality  offrnctifica- 
1  the  same  species  of  Lichen 


The  chief  forms  oi polymorphisn 
Hon,  1  have  apparently  observed  I'l 
are  the  following ; 

1.  More  than  one  form  of  Spermogonium. 

2.  More  than  one  form  of  Pycnidium. 

3.  Pycwirfia  in  addition  to  jSjpermoyonia;  or  Spermogoniaia 
addition  to  Pt/cnidia. 

4.  Pycnidia  instead  of  Spermogonia. 

5.  Spermatia  and  Sporidia  in  the  same  conceptacle. 

6.  Different  sizes  and  forms  of  Spermatia  and  Sterigmala, 
or  of  Stylospores  and  Basidia. 

Multiple  forms  of  the  reproductive  organs  I  have  met  with 
chiefly  in  the  lower  Lichens,  in  species,  e.g.  of  the  genera 
Verrucaria,  Strigula,  Stigmatidium,  Trachylia,  Calicium,  Ar- 
thonia,  Opegrapha,  Grapkis,  Lecidea,  AbrothaUus,  Lecanora. 

But  I  have  found  them  also  in  a  few  of  the  higher  Lichens, 
.  e.  ^.  in  species  of  Parmelia,  Roccella,  Alectoria. 

The  following  short  catalogue  of  species  in  which  I  found 
deviations  from,  modificationfi  of,  or  additions  to,  the  ordi- 
nary reproductive  organs,  with  an  enumeration  of  these 
deviations,  modifications,  or  additions,  will  probably  sufiice 
to  illustrate  the  general  subject  of  my  present  eonununica- 
tion,  and  to  indicate  the  direction  in  which  future  observa- 
tion is  litely  to  prove  useful,  either  by  correcting  the  errors 
of  previous  authors,  or  by  confirming  and  extending  their 
results : 

I.  Genus  Verrucaria. 

V.  Taylori,  V.  chlorotica,  V.  nitida,  V.  epidermidis, 
V.  hiformis.     Two  or  more  forms  of  secondary  re- 
productive organs  [Spermogonium  or  Pycnidium.] 
V.  gemmata.     ypermogonia  and  Pycnidia, 
V.  glabrata.    Two  foims  of  Spermatia  and  Sterig- . 
mata. 
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V.  atomaria.     Spennatia   and   Sporidia   in   same 
Perithpcium. 
I  made  apparently  the  same  observation  in  Spht^ria  JAnd- 
sayana,  a  New  Zealand  speciea;'  and  Gibelli,  in  Italy,  re- 
cords the  occurrence  of  Spermatiain  the  asciferous  PerithecJa 
of  several  Verrucarite.^ 

II.  Genus  Arihonia. 

A.  cinereO'prui/tosa.     Two  or  more  forms  of  Sjier- 

mogonia, 
A.  pruinosa.     Pycnidia. 

,,  var.  SpUomalica.     Two  forms  of  Stylo- 

spores  and  Basidia. 
A.  astroidea.     Spermogonia  and  Pycnidia. 

„  var.  Swartziana.     Two  forms  of  Stylo- 

spores  and  Basidia. 

III.  Genus  Opegrapha. 

O.    kerpetica,    O.  vulgata.     Two  or  more  forms  of 

Spermogonia. 
O.  atra,  0,  varia,     Pycnidia. 

IV.  Genus  Leddea  .- 

L.parasema,L.  dryina.  Two  forms  of  Spermogonia, 

L.  luleola,  L.  petrtea,  L.  anomala,  L.  diaciformis, 
L.  albo-alra,  L,  Cladoniaria.  Spermogonia  and 
Pycnidia. 

L.  entcroieuca,     Pycnidia  in  lieu  of  Spermogonia. 

L.  abietina.  Pycnidia,  and  two  forms  of  Spermo- 
gonia. 

L.  fiesouosa.     Pycnidia. 

•  "  Obaenrations  on  New  Lichens  and  Fnn^i  of  Otago,  N.  Z.,"  '  Trans,  of 
Eojal  Society  of  Edinburgl],'  vol.  ixiv,  p.  423,  pi.  xxi,  figs.  1—7. 

■f  Dr.  Giaaeppe  Gibelli,  of  Pavia,  "  Sugli  Or^r.  reprod.  del.  Gen.  Vemt- 
caria"  ('  Mem.  Soc.  Sci.  Nat.  Ital.'),  quoted  in  "  Notnlte  Lichenologicte  " 
ai  the  Eev.  W.  A.  Leighton  ('Anuals  Of  NHt.  Hiatorj,"  April,  1866,  p.  270.) 
He  asserts^ thougli  bis  statement  is  contradicted  by  otlier  licbenologista 
{g.g.,  by  Nylander,  'Flora,'  I86S,  p.  579)— that  in  a  namber  of  ffmearia, 
especially  those  with  simple  spores  and  no  distinct  paraphyses,— i.e.,  all  taxi- 
colons  species^there  are  no  separate  spermogouis,  bnt  the  upper  portion  of 
the  aacileroua  perithecium  is  iined  with  steriginHlabearin^spemialia.Hecaiia 
this  sperm atigerous  apparatus,  when  enclosed  in  an  asciferous  peritbceiiiDi, 
a  "iSpermatokalium; '"and  he  describes  Verrticariie  as  ^enaa/jirorfi/e  where  the 
Bpennatokalia  conslitnte  a  frirRe  in  the  upperpart  of  the  peritlieciam  impend- 
ing over  the  asci,  and  their  sporidia.  On  the  other  hand,  be  disignales  Ver- 
meariie,  which  hare  separate  spermogonia  and  distinct  parsphvses, 
dicinaus.  All  the  saxieoloiit  species  belong  1o  the  former  category,  and  the 
ccTlimhm  to  the  latter.  A  very  convciiieiit  generalisation,  if  it  be  founded 
tifael ! 
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V.  Genus  Lecanora : 

L.  varia,  especially  var,  aitema,  L.  xubfusca,  h.  atra, 

L.  Ehrhartiana ;    Pycnidia ;   and  two   or  more 

forms  of  Spermogonia. 
L.  umbrina.  Pycnidia. 
L.  cerina.     Two  or  more  forms  of  Spermogonia. 

Further,  in  the  genus  Stri^a,  Spermogonia,  Pycnidia, 
and  Apothecia  occur  together,  or  Pycnidia  alone ;  in  Grapkia 
scripta,  Pycnidia,  two  or  more  forms ;  in  Stiginatidium 
crassum,  Trachylia  tigillaris,  and  Raccella  Moniagnei,  two  or 
more  forms  of  Spermogonia  ;  in  Parmelia  sinuosa,  and  P. 
aaxalilis,  var.  sulcata,  Spermogonia  and  Pycnidia  ;  in  Alec- 
foria  jitfta/a,  Pycnidia ;  in  A.  /aia,  Spermogonia  with  Sper- 
matia  and  Sterigmata  of  the  character  of  those  of  Ramalina ; 
in  Sctiiula  Wallrothii,  Pycnidia  and  Spermogonia ;  in 
Abrothalbis,  Pycnidia,  and  Spermogonia;  in  Neuropogon  me- 
laxaiithus  var.  ciliatus;  two  sizes  of  Spcrmatia — full  and 
half-sized. 

Of  some  of  these  observations,  the  details  have  been  already 
published  in  various  .memoirs  in  the  '  Transactions  '  or  '  Pro- 
ceedings '  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  of  the  Linnean 
Society  of  London,  or  in  the  '  Quart.  Joum,  of  Mic.  Sci.  }'• 
of  the  remainder  the  details  will  be  given  probably  in  a 
'  Memoii-  on  the  Spermogonia  and  Pycnidia  of  the  Lower 
Lichens,"  now  in  course  of  preparation. 

The  few  lichenologists,  to  whom  these  organs  are  familiar, 
describe  Pycnidia  as  rare  in  Lichens — as  occurring  excep- 
tionally only  in  a  few  cases — while  Spermogonia  are  most 
abundant.  But  such  a  statement  arises,  I  believe,  mainly 
from  the  circumstance  that  Lichen -Pycnidia  have  not  been 
made  the  subject  of  special  research.  Among  the  higher 
lichens  they  are  undoubtedly,  in  my  own  experience,  compa- 
ratively uncommon ;  but  among  the  lower  lichens  they-are, 
on  the  contrary,  comparatively  abundant,  sometimes  nearly 
as  much  so  as  the  Spermogonia.  In  those  genera  and  species, 
whose  secondary  reproductive  organs  are  represented  by  the 
pseudo-genus  Pyrenothea,  I  have  found  Pycnidia  to  Spermo- 

•  '  TransflotioQs  of  the  Rojal  Society  of  Eilinburgli,' vol.  xiii,  p. 
"Spermogonia  and  Pyenidia  of  the  Higher  Lichens ;"  vol.  xiiv,  p.  4071 
"  New  Zealand  Lichens  and  Funsi."  '  ProceediDgs  of  the  Rojai  Society  of 
Edinburgh,'  toI.  iv,  [j.  174,  "  Spermogonia  and  Pjciiidia  of  the  Eliehei 
Liciiena."     '  Tratisactiona  of  tlie  Lijinean  Society,'  vol.  ist,  p.  493,  " 

Zealand  Lichens/'      'Journal  of  tlie   Linnean  Society,'  vol.  ix,   p. . 

"Arthonia   melaapermella."      'Quart.   Joum.   Mic.  Sei.,'   January,  1857, 
"  Abrothailus." 
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gonia  in  the  proportion  of  twenty  of  the  former  to  thirty  of 
the  latter.* 

In  a  few  cases,  of  which  I  subjoin  illustrations,  I  have  met 
with  a  certain  resemblance  in  form  between  the  Styloapores 
and  Sporidia.  There  is  insufficient  ground,  as  yet,  for 
eupposing  that  this  is  other  than  an  accidental  coincidence. 
But  should  there  liereafter  prove  to  be  a  morphological  rela- 
tion between  the  two,  holding  good  throufjh  genera  and 
groups,  it  would  afford  a  certain  additional  proliability  in 
uvour  of  the  supposed  function  of  the  Styloapores — -ot  the 
present  current  belief  that  they  are  secondary  spores,  capable 
of  germination. 

Illustrative  examples — 

Opegrapha  pulicaris ;  Spores  fusifonn ;  S-S-septate. 

„  „  Styloapores  ellipsoid  or  oblong ;  fre- 

quently 3-septate. 
O.  atra ;    Spores  fusiform,  or  obovate-fusiform  ;  S-septate. 
„         Stylosporea  broadly  ellipsoid,  or  oblong;  l-sep- 
tate. 
Verrucaria  Taylori ;  S/»ores  subfusiform ;  l-septate. 

„  ,,  Siyfajrporc*  broadly  ellipsoid  or  oblong; 

l-septate. 
V.  cinereo-pruinosa :  S/*orea  oblong ;  constricted  in  middle ; 
l-septate. 
„       Stylospores  oblong  or  ellipsoid ;  sometimes  figure- 
8  or  dumb-bell. shaped. 
V.  chloTotica ;  Spores  oblong  ;  simple. 

„  Stylospores  oblong,  or  oblong-oval,  or  pyri- 

form,  or   duuib -bell -shaped  ;    sometimes 
l-septate. 
Lecidea  abietina ;  Spores  acicular  or  subfusiform ;  3-sep- 
tate. 
„  Stylospores;  ellipsoid  or  fusiform ;  simple. 

Nylander  and  other  lichen ologists  apparently  regard  Sper- 
mogonia  as  male  or  complementary  organs  of  reproduction. 
There  are  many  argiiraents  in  favour  of  such  a  view ;  but  the 
function  has  yet  to  be  proved.     There  is  no  reason  to  doubt 

"  Gibelli  found  Pycnidia  in  Vetrucarm  earpiaea,  Pers.,  SiKfdia  rarpinta, 
Mass.,  S.  Zizgplii,  Masa.,  S.  eailopitaa,  Mass.,  S.  TAurelii,  Kiirb.,  PgrenuUt 
minuia,  Nteg.,  P.  olwacea,  Pera.,  Femeariagibelliana,  Gar,  While  Fuisting, 
of  BBrlia,  met  with  tbem  in  Opegrapha  varia,  F^rs.,  Aerecordia  gemminata, 
Uass.,  A.  ieraay  Korb.,  Sagedia  Helrospora,  Hepp.,  3.  aenta,  Wallr.  In  Aero- 
eoriia  teria  tlie  aljlospores  are  tiiaple;  in  Opegrapha  varia,  Acroeordia  gent- 
miaala,  and  tUe  majontj  of  lichens,  in  whicli  they  occur,  eeptate. 
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the  physiological  relation  of  the  Spermc^onia  to  the  Apothecia 
or  perithecia — of  the  Spennatia  to  the  Sporidia — save  the  cir- 
cumstance that  no  act  equivalent  to  imprcgnalion  has  yet 
been  actually  observed.  If  my  obser\'ations  and  those  of 
Gibelli,  as  to  the  discovery  of  Spermatia  anil  Sporidia  in  the 
same  conceptacle,  should  hereafter  be  confirmed,  tliciact  then 
proved  will  furnish  a  strong  argument  in  favour  of  the  pro- 
bability of  the  occurrence  of  some  such  action  or  function  as 
impregnation.  Meanwhile,  if  we  assume  the  physiological 
relation  of  Spermogonia  to  Apothecia,  lichens  maybe  regarded, 
as  ttey  have  been  described  by  Bayrhoffer  and  other  specula- 
tive writers,  as  MontBcioua  and  Diiscioiis,  according  as  Sper- 
mogonia occur  on  the  same  individuals  with  the  apothecia  or 
not.  It  is  in  the  latter  case  especially, — where  Spermogonia 
occur  by  themselves — that  the  most  expert  lichenologist  and 
the  most  careful  student  will  frequently  find  it  next  to  im- 
possible to  determine  to  what  species  or  genus  to  refer  the 
isolated  and  secondary  organs  in  question.  Fortunately,  the 
general  rule  is  that  Lichens  are  montBcioua ;  and  in  the  cases 
in  which  they  ai*e  dixcious,  they  are  more  frequently  so  acci- 
dentally than  normally. 

There  are  many  other  forms  of  polymorphism  in  the  re- 
productive organs  or  bodies  of  Lichens,  which  are  of  great 
interest  to  the  philosophical  botanist.  Our  knowledge 
thereof  consists,  however,  of  fragmentary  and  isolated  ob- 
servations, casually  made  in  different  parts  of  Europe.  They 
are  not  more  numerous,  I  believe,  simply  because  Lichen- 
ology  has  been  hitherto  almost  exclusively  studied  by  mere 
systematists — by  species-makers,  who  describe  phases  of 
plant-life  as  species,  genera,  or  groups !  Philosophical  bio- 
graphers of  Lichens  have  heen  very  few — physiologists,  I 
mean — who  have  given  themselves  the  time-consuming,  and 
often  fruitless,  task  of  studying  all  the  phases  of  development 
of  even  a  single  Lichen.  Such  labour  I  believe  to  be  of  the 
most  recondite  character;  and  it  is,  perhaps,  not  surprising 
that  Lichenologists  should  always  have  preferred  the  in- 
finitely more  easy  task  of  discovering  and  describing  so- 
called  new  species,  three-fourths,  however,  whereof  will, 
probably,  ultimately  be  shown  by  the  philosophical  Lichen- 
biographer  to  be  merely /orm«  or  condUioTis  of  growth ,  un- 
deserving, for  the  most  part,  separate  nomenclature. 

There  is  a  most  puzzling  polymorphism  in  Gonidic  segmen- 
tation in  Lichens,  and  its  results  under  varying  external  in- 
fluences, e.g.  temperature  and  moisture.  The  Leprarioid 
stage  of  development  of  Lichens — the  fruit  of  gonidic  seg- 
mentation—has,  in  the  hands  of  systematists,  hitherto  been 
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described  as  variotia  genera  of  Alga  (e.g.  peoera  Protococcut, 
C/ilorococcas,  Hamatocorcm,  Coccochloru,  Glaoca/im,  Pal- 
moglma,  &v.).  KiitKiiif^  loiiKagoaffiimed  that  ihe  Lichen-goni- 
dium  might  be  developed  into  an  Alga  or  Lichen,  according  to 
the  external  influences  to  which  it  was  exposed.  I  am  not  in  a 
position  to  confirm  his  observations,  because  I  have  not  my- 
self watched  the  development  of  the  gonidic  cell  under  the 
Tarying  conditions  rel'erred  to.  But  I  have  sufficiently 
studied  gonidic  development  in  Lichens  to  admit  at  least  the 
probable  correctness  of  Kutzing-'s  view;  while  I  have  no 
doubt  of  this  fact,  that  the  cells  which  constitute  a  certain 
stage  of  development  of  certain  Alga,  Lichens,  and  Mossea, 
and  which  are  generally  known  as  forms  of  the  typical 
Licben-gonidium,  are  indUlinguishable,  if  they  are  not  iden- 
tical. 

The  subject  is  one  to  which  I  hope  to  give  attention  at 
some  future  time,  by  growing  the  Liehen-gonidium  artificially, 
and  watching  its  gradual  development  under  difierent  condi- 
tions of  warmth  and  moisture,  or  their  negatives.  These  ex- 
periments, I  trust,  will  be  connected  with  a  comparative 
series  by  Chas.  Jenner,  F.R.S.  Ediub.,  on  certain  of  the  so- 
called  "Unicellular  Algts.*  Meanwhile,  I  may  direct  atten- 
tion to  the  suggestive  papers  of  Dr.  Hicks,  on  the  '  Gonidia 
of  AlgiB,  Mosses,  and  Lichens,'  in  this  Journal, f  and  in  the 
'  Transactions  of  the  Linnean  Society, 'J  papers  which  contain 
some  very  interesting  results  of  similar  series  of  experiments. 

Among  minor  forms  of  polymorphism  may  be  mentioned 
— 1,  different  forms  of  sporidia  ;  2,  differeuces  in  the  number 
of  sporidia,  in  the  same  apoihecium  or  species.  For  instance, 
quite  recently  Carroll  records  a  var.  heterospora  of  Lecanora 
sophodes,  Ach.,g  which,  he  says,  "is  remarkable  for  having 

•  lit.  JeDDcrwrites  me  (November,  1867) — "The  subject  ia  .... 
one  of  the  most  subtle  in  nalure,  and  oue  the  eipoaition  of  wliioh  is  only 

¥]saib1e  by  laborious  and  well-con&ldereii  methods  of  ^imufvafi'ail  .... 
Iiete  is  no  more  interesting  or  important  study  connected  witb  Natural  His- 
tory  tbao  tbat  arising  from  the  influence  of  circumstauccii  on  the  develon- 
ment  of  tbe  simpler  forms  of  life.  £arl;  cegelabU  life,  being  more  simple 
and  facile  of  investigation  than  animal  foTms  of  life,  renders  it,  in  our  present 
state  of  knowledge,  the  more  valuable  of  the  two.  .  .  I  have  no  doiiht 
at  all  myself  as  to  the  fraasmuialioti  of  ipenet ;  but  the  evidence  that  is 
ample  to  satisfy  the  individual  worker  is  uisufEcient  to  establish  a  fact,  which 
is  at  variance  with  principles  of  thought  that  rule  the  world  ....  I 
shall  gladly  join  jou  in  experimenti  on-  germinatiov  ...  I  soareely 
doubt  Boms  important  results  may  be  eliminated." 

+  'Quart.  Journ.Mic,  Sci.,' 1860,  pp.  239;  1861,  p.  ]5,  SO. 
T  Vol.  iiiii,  p.  567.    All  Dr.  Hicks  s  papers  have  instruetiTB  relalivo 
coloured  plates. 

§  '  Beeman's  Journal  of  Bolanj,'  1 867,  p.  338. 
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some  Asci  containing  simple,  rotuid  or  otuI  spores,  along 
with  others  filled  with  spores  of  the  usual  fonn,  all  in  the 
same  apothecium."*  Aiid  again,  Th.  M.  Fries  describes  a 
condition  of  Lecidea  {Rhizocarpon)  geminatum,  Fw.,  in 
which,  he  says,  "  sporas  singulas  el  binas  in  eodem  apothe- 
eio  obaervaviiniis,"t  My  owii  records  of  observations  during 
the  last  ten  years  will  enable  me  to  give  many  facts  of  a 
similar  kind,  when  1  have  leisure  to  treat  of  the  "  Variatifm 
of  the  Sporidium  in  Lichens." 

I  cannot,  however,  at  present,  further  pursue  the  subject 
of  polymorphism  in  the  reproduction  of  Lichens.  T  have 
said  enough,  I  think,  to  show  what  I  mean  by  the  term,  and 
in  what  directions  the  subject  may  be  studied  with  advan- 
tage. I  trust  that  some  of  the  increasing  number  of  stu- 
dents of  Lichenology  throughout  Europe  will  give  attention 
to  the  Biology  or  Physiology  of  Lichens,  rather  than  to  the 
mere  effort  at  the  multiplication  of  species  and  the  devising 
of  new  names,  to  the  greater  confusion  of  an  already  alarm- 
ingly confused  synonymy.  I  have  no  wish  to  depreciate 
the  labours  of  systematists,  of  species-describera,  of  Lichen* 
ograpbers  so-called,  provided  they  possess  the  necessary 
qualifications  for  the  determination  and  description  of  spe- 
cies, and  for  classification — qualifications  that  should,  how- 
ever, confine  such  authors  to  a  mere  fraction  of  those  that  at 
present  are  incessautly  adding  to  the  already  too  bulky 
"  Literature  of  Lichenology.*'  But  my  expenence  has  led 
me,  under  present  circumstances  at  least,  to  esteem  more 
highly  the  botanist  who  studies  Lichen-life  in  all  its  phases, 
over  wide  areas,  and  in  all  the  external  conditions  to  which 
such  life  is  exposed  in  Nature.  Studies  of  such  a  character, 
besides  correcting,  or  contributing  to,  our  knowledge  of  the 
physiology  of  the  Lichens  (the  nature,  for  instance,  of  the 
various  processes  of  reproduction,  of  which  we  have  as  yet 
little  positive  information),  cannot  fail  to  generate  liberal  and 
philosophical  views  of  the  range  of  variation  and  the  artificial 
or  book-limits  of  species,  and  so  to  lead  to  the  reduction  andre- 
arrangement — on  a  simplified  plan — of  the  present  unnecessa- 
rily and  mischievously  great  redundancy  of  species  and  genera. 

Quite  recently  two  Russian  observers^  have  discovered 
Zoospores  as  one  of  the  phases  or  forms  of  development  of 

•  The  var.  oclospora,  Njl.,  of  Leeanora  vitelliaa,  Acli.,  differs  ftorn  tLe 
type  ill  containing  eiglit,  instead  of  Iweut.j  or  lliirtj  sitoridia. 

f  "LiclienesSpitsDergenBBS,"  p.  45,  'Kongl.  Svenska  Vetenshaps-Akade- 
miena  Handlingar,'  1867. 

%  "  Beitrag  zur  Entwickelungsgeacliichte  der  Gonidien  und  Zoosperen-hW- 
dung  bei  Phj/ada  parielina,  D.  N.";  by  Painiutzin  and  Baranietzky,  'Bota- 
uisolie  ZeiluQg,'  1867,  p.  189. 
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the  gonidia  of  the  common  Phpscia  parielina,  L. ;  and,  as  in 
the  case  of  Kiitxing's  rcBulta,  though  I  have  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  confirming  the  observation,  I  have  no  reason  to  dis- 
believe its  correctness.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  on  the  eve, 
I  beUeve,  of  important  discoveries,  calculated  to  increase 
materially  the  number  of  links  in  that  chain,  which  coniiGctB 
the  Lichens  with  the  higher  and  lower  Cryptogamia,  and 
even  with  the  Phienogamia." 


B.EMARKS  on.  some  of  Ike  New  Species  of  Diatomace^ 
recently  published  by  the  Rev.  E.  O'Meaha.  By 
Feederic  Kitton,  Norwich. 

Having  studied  the  DiatoraaccEc  for  many  years,  I  am 
convinced  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  new  genera  and 
species  obtained  from  dredgings  or  deposits  have  no  claim 
to  that  distinction ;  no  satisfactory  generic  or  specific 
characters  can  he  deduced  &om  form  procured  from  such 
sources.  It  is  also  a  great  error  to  suppose  that  the  locality 
from  whence  a  dredging  is  obtained  is  the  habitat  of  the 
forms  found  in  it.  In  the  majority  of  instances  the  valves 
only  are  found,  perhaps  only  one,  perhaps  only  a  fragment. 
The  fact  that  only  one  valve  or  frustule  is  found,  is  of  itself 
sufficient  evidence  that  we  do  not  know  its  habitat  fit  may 
be  a  few  yards  off  or  a  thousand  miles  away).  The  hving 
diatom  multiplies  with  great  rapidity ;  if  we  found  its  true 
habitat,  it  would  occur  in  myriads  and  not  as  a  rare  or  unique 
specimen. 

The  forms  found  in  dredgings,  &c.,  have  probably  been 
deposited  by  the  decay  of  animal  and  vegetable  matter,  as 
NoctilucEC,  Ascidians,  mollusks,  seaweed,  &c.,  and  brought 
there  by  ocean  currents  from  far  distant  localities  ;  or  it  may 
even  happen  that  they  have  been  washed  out  of  some 
diatomaceous  deposit  by  river  action,  and  carried  forward  to 
the  ocean,  and  at  last  deposited  amongst  the  debris  of  recent 
species.  I  have  been  induced  to  make  these  remarks  by  the 
publication  of  two  papers  ('  Mic.  Jour,,'  Vol.  Til,  n.  s.)  ,  by 
the  Eev.  E.  O'Meara,  on  "  New  Species  of  Diatomacese  pio- 

*  The  character  of  their  cellular  tissue,  of  their  cbemical  constitution,  of 
their  containftd  raphidinn  or  other  crjstala,  of  tlieit  spiral  veaseU  (receutlj 
obBBrved  in  Esentia  prmiasiri,  L,,  bjA  dmiral  Jones,  '  Dnblin  Qunrterlj 
Joumal  o[  Science,'  Jan.,  1865,  p.  91)  Farm  strong  points  of  resemblaace  to 
iBoweriog  plants. 
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cured  from  Drcdgings."  In  the  following  observations  t 
have  assumed  the  amplification  in  the  first  paper  to  be  the 
same  as  that  in  the  second,  viz.,  600  diameters. 

The  following  forms,  described  in  the  Rev.  E.  0'Meara*8 
papers  (Vol.  VII.),  may,  I  think,  be  referred  to  previously 
described  species, 

Navicula  pellucida,  O'M.,  fig.  2,  is  a  state  of  JV.  Pandura 
of  De  Briibisson- 

Navicula  fVriffhiii,  O'M.,  fig.  -i.  is  certainly  only  N.  clavala 
of  W.  Gregory  j  the  striie  next  the  median  line  being  obli- 
terated hy  abrasion. 

Navicula  amphoroides,  O'M.,  fig.  3,  seems  to  be  an 
Amphora  resembling  A.  salitia  of  the  Synopsis  ( =  A.  proteu» 
of  W.  Gregory).  Query,  is  not  the  nodule  a  small  grain  of 
quartz  ? 

Pinnularia  consiricta,  O'M.,  fig.  8,  possibly  a  form  of 
Namcula  truncaia,  a  very  variable  species  both  in  size  and 
costte. 

Pinnularia  divaricata,  O'M.,  fig.  7,  if  correctly  figured  and 
described,  can  he  neither  a  Pinnularia  nor  Navicula,  as  none 
of  these  genera  have  forked  strife  or  costte. 

Surirella pulchella  and  gracilis*  O'M.,  figs.  10  and  11,  are 
only  forms  of  S.  lata  of  the  Synopsis,  and  this  is  merely  a 
variety  of  that  most  variable  form  S.  fasluosa.  In  a  good 
gathering  of  this  species,  S.  pulchella,  S.  gracilis,  S.  lata, 
may  all  be  detected,  and  probably  a  dozen  other  species  if 
slight  differences  in  size,  outline,  or  striation,  constitute  new 
species.  Dr.  GreviUe,  in'  Trans,  of  Mic.  Soc.,'  1862, p.  19, 
makes  the  only  difference  between  S.  lata  and  S.  faatuoaa 
to  consist  in  the  form  of  the  median  space ;  but  an  examina- 
tion of  numerous  specimens  ]>roves  that  his  only  character  ia 
of  no  value,  for  in  specimens  from  the  same  locahty  all  forms 
of  the  median  space  appear.  Dr.  Gregory  proposed  uniting 
his  Campylodiscus  simulans  with  S.  fasluosa,  but  the  former 
is  a  true  Campylodiscus  having  the  poles  of  the  opposite 
valves  at  right  angles  to  each  other  (a  feature  not  peculiar  to 
C.  simulans  or  C.  bicradatus,  in  the  Campylodisci  the  opposite 
valves  of  the  frustule  are  always  in  that  position").  C.  bicru- 
ciatus  is  only  a  frustule  of  C.  simulans,  and  the  latter  is  only 
a  lai'ge  variety  of  C.  parvulus. 

Coscinodiscus  fasciculatus,  O'M.,  fig.   1,  Vol  VII,  is  an 

*  Herr  Gruiiow  describes  and  fipires  hS.  araalu  The  foil  owing  are  liis 
specific  oharaGtera : — "  S.  gracilis  in  (=  Trgbtionella  gracilu,  W.  Smith  P  F) 
Mittelgross,  Schiden  breit  Jinear  mil  abgerundeten  oder  coDiBohen  Enden, 
Rippen  la— U  im  O'OOl  Im  siisswasser."  'Verhaiid  der  k  k.  zoo.-bot. 
Gesellschaft  in  Wien,'  Band  13,  s.  450,  n.        ,  Taf  vu,  fig  11 
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injured  valve  Actinocydus  {Eupodiscus,  Smith)  Ralfsi  (var. 
E.  sparms  of  Gregory),  that  portion  of  the  Viilve  upon 
which  the  pscudo  nodule  occurs  was,  I  suspect,  broken  off,  as 
the  author  says  it  was  an  imperfect  specimcu,  or  it  may  have 
been  overlooked  aa  it  is  sometimes  very  minute.  This  is 
commonly  the  case  with  the  Coacinoducaa  Barklyi  of  the 
Yarra  Yarra  deposit  and  which  is,  I  helieve,  identical  with 
C.Jvscua;  both  are  species  of  Actinocydus  (tlie  presence  of  a 
paeudo  nodule  is  not  recognised  by  Ehrcnbors). 

Stauroneis  cosiala,  O'M,  fig.  is,  1  think,  a  eporangial 
state  of  Achnanthid'mm  lineare. 

The  valves  of  Cocconeis,  like  those  of  Arachuoidiscus, 
ActinoptychuB,  and  some  other  genera,  are  composed  of  two 
(generally)  dissimilar  plates ;  the  upper  valve  (both  plates) 
and  the  lower  plate  of  the  lower  ^alve  have  neither  median 
line  nor  nodule,  while  the  upper  plate  of  the  lower  valve  has 
both,  and  when  the  two  valves  arc  united,  we  sec  the  median 
line  and  central  nodule  of  the  lower  through  the  upper  valve 
and  imagine  it  belongs  to  the  upper.  Ail  figures  hitherto 
published  are  imperfect  in  so  far  as  they  do  not  give — 1st, 
both  valves  in  conjunction,  2nd,  upper  plate  of  the  upper 
valve,  3rd,  lower  plate  of  ditto,  4th,  lower  valve,  5th,  upper 
plate  of  ditto,  6th,  lower  plate  of  ditto.  Occasionally  two  or 
three  species  present  precisely  the  same  appearance  in  the 
lower  plate  of  each  valve,  and  the  chief  characters  are 
therefore  to  be  got  from  the  upper  plates  of  the  two  valves. 
But  we  cannot  contrast  any  figure  of  the  two  valves  with 
either  an  upper  or  lower  valve  separated,  nor  one  of  these 
with  the  other.  It  will  thus  be  evident  that  any  description 
of  new  species  from  a  single  specimen  or  even  series  of 
apecimena  procured  fi-om  deposits  or  dredgings  must  be 
erroneous. 

Cocconeis  Portii,  O'M,  fig.  7,  Vol,  VII,  n,  s.,  shows  both 
■valves  in  conjunction  and  appears  to  he  a  small  stale  of 
C.  scutellum, 

Hapkoneis  liburnica,  O'M,  fig.  8,  is  the  upper  valve  of  a 
Cocconeis,  but  of  what  species  I  am  not  able  to  say ;  it  may 
probably  be  C.  distans,  W.  Gregory. 

R.  suborbicularis,  O'M,  fig.  9,  is  one  of  the  plates  of  the 
Tipper  valve  of  Cocconeis  GreviUii. 

R.  Jonesii  and  R.  Moorii,  O'M,  figs.  10  and  11,  are  both 
the  upper  valves  of  one  and  the  same  species  of  Cocconeis, 
perhaps  C.  scutellum.  The  absence  of  the  hyaline  margin  in 
fig.  10  is  of  no  specific  value,  it  has  possibly  become  detached, 
an   accident  of  frequent  occurrence ;  Cyclotella  rotula  and 
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C,  antiqua  are  frequently  found  with  the  marginal  'band 
detached. 

R.  Archerii,  O'M,  fig.  12,  is  the  upper  valve  of  a  Cocconeis 
with  the  puncta  abraded,  probably  it  is  C.  coslata  of  W. 
Gregory  ( Cocconeis  divergttu,  fig.  6,  may  be  the  same  but  the 
lower  valve). 

Eupodiscus  excentrictu,  O'M,  fig.  2,  seems  to  be  a  valve  of 
Coscinodi»cu»  minor  of  Kiitzing,  with  an  abnormal  mai^ital 
development  similar  to  a  state  of  Amphitetras  anlediluvtana, 
fig.  by  Mr.  Brightwell,  in  Vol.  VIII  of  the  '  Mic.  Joum.' 

In  conclusiouj  I  will  venture  to  observe  that  the  publica- 
tion of  isolated  and  imperfect  specimens  not  only  do  not  ad- 
vance our  knowledge,  but,  on  the  contrary,  are  an  hindrance 
to  the  study  of  these  minute  forma,  and  it  would  be  far  better 
to  keep  all  such  in  an  obscure  comer  of  the  cabinet  or  throw 
them  into  the  fire,  than  publish  them  with  crude  and  im- 
perfect characters.  A  far  greater  service  would  be  rendered 
to  the  study  of  minute  forms  of  organic  life,  if  the  extent  of 
variation  in  one  single  species  was  made  the  subject  ofei- 
aminalion  than  the  publishing  a  score  of  rare  species. 


Description  of  a  New  Genus  of  Diatomace^s;,  and  observa- 
lions   on   the   cosltB   of   Pinnulaeia   ferecrina.      By 

Frederic  Kitton,  Norwich. 

A  valued  correspondent  has  informed  me  that  the  form 
described  in  the  SjTiopsis  as  Gomphonema  Fibula  is  not  a 
Gomphonema,  but  must  be  considered  a  new  genus. 

Pbronia,  n.  g.,  Brebisson  and  Arnott.    Fnistules  solitary, 
elongated,  linear,  and  slightly  cuneate,  attached  by  the  base. 
Valves  attenuated  but  obtuse  at  the  base.     Constricted  and 
snbcapitate  at  the  apex,  destitute  of  nodule,  and  median  line, 
Btrire    transverse    pervious    (across   the    whole    valve).     P. 
erinacea,  Breb.  and  Am. ;  Gomphonema  tibula,  Breb.  MS. ; 
G.  Fibula,  Kiitzing,    Smith ;    Synedra   spinulmformia,  -vSm. 
MS8.      Syn.   Mbula,   Smith,   in  Brit.   Mus.   Cat.,   p.  "3^. 
Fibula  being  more  a  clasp  than   the  tongue  or  pin  of  thte 
clasp,  is  scarcely  so  good  a  name  for  the  genus  as  the  Greek\ 
one  Peronia,  but,  at  the  same  time,  is  too  closely  allied  to  \ 
permit  it  to  be  used  for  the  specific   name.     This  diatom  I 
covers   the    leaves    of  Sphagnum,    and    the    margin    of  the    N 
decaying  leaves  of  grasses  like  pins  in  a  pincushion.  I 
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Pinnularia  peregrina. — ^Whilst  examining  the  valves  of 
this  form  with  a  high  power  (800  diameters),  I  accidentally 
discovered  that  the  costse  are  transversely  striate  on  their 
internal  surface.  The  strise  are  about  60  in  '001  of  an 
inch.  I  have  not  been  able  to  detect  this  peculiarity  in 
any  other  species,  nor  has  it  been  noticed  in  any  work  with 
which  I  am  acquainted.  Dr.  Gregory,  in  '  Mic.  Joum.,'  Vol. 
Ill,  Trans.,  p.  15,  says, "  I  may  mention  that  a  friend  informs 
me  that  the  striae  on  P.  gracilis  have  been  found  by  him  to 
be  moniliform,  although  the  fact  may  not  yet  be  thoroughly 
established.  This,  it  mil  be  observed,  corresponds  with  Mr. 
Smith's  observation  on  the  stria  of  P.  peregrina.**  But  where 
does  Smith  say  so  ? 

I  may  mention  that  oblique  light  at  right  angles  to  the 
valve  is  necessary  to  bring  out  the  strise. 


VOL.  VIII. — NEW  SER. 


TRANSLATION. 


lagttagelser  anstillede  %  Lobet  of  Vinteren,  1863-64,  som 
have  ledet  til  Opdagelsen  af  de  hidtil  ukjendte  Befrugt- 
NI19GSOB6ANER  hos  Bladsvampene.  Af  Prof.  A.  S. 
Oersted.  (Observations  made  in  the  course  of  the  Winter 
0/1863-64,  which  have  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  hitherto 
unknown  Organs  of  Fructification  in  the  Agaricini. 
By  Prof.  A.  S.  Oersted.) 

('  Oversigt  over  det  Xongelige  danske  Yidenskabernes  Selskabs  Forhand- 
linger."    CopenhageD,  1865,  p.  11,  pis.  i,  ii.) 

1. 

Although,  within  the  last  decade,  organs  of  fructification 
have  been  demonstrated  in  so  many  of  the  lowest  cryptogams, 
that  we  are  justified  in  assuming  that  a  distinction  of  sex 
pervades  the  whole  plant-world,  as  well  as  that,  as  regards 
the  maintenance  of  the  species,  fructification  is  of  the  same 
import  for  the  spore-bearing  as  for  the  flowering  plants — 
nevertheless,  there  are  whole  great  groups,  especially  in  the 
class  of  Fungi,  in  which  organs  of  fertilisation  are  still  quite 
unknown.  Thus,  this  applies  to  the  Agaricini  (Bladsvampe), 
which,  as  well  as  by  their  complex  structure,  their  richness 
in  forms,  and  their  size,  take  the  highest  place  in  the  system 
of  Fungi.  Gleditsch  and  BuUiard,  certainly,  have  already 
attributed  the  same  import  as  that  of  the  stamens  of  flower- 
ing plants  to  the  cylindrical  or  clavate  cells,  discovered  by 
Micheli  in  1729,  and  designated  as  "  filamenta  '^  or  "  ste- 
mones,^'  which  so  frequently  occur  amongst  the  basidia  in 
Agarics  ;*  and  so  also  afterwards  Leveill^,  who  brought  the 
name  "  Cystidia  "  for  these  organs  into  use,  and  especially 
Corda,t  who  called  them  "  Pollinaria,"  and  compared  them 
with  the  pollen-grains  in  the  flowering  plants,  and  likewise 

*  *  Per  Befruclitungsprocess  im  Pflanzenreiche,'  von  L.  Radlkofer,  p.  2. 
t  **  Ueber  Micheli's  Antheren  der  Fleischpilze,"  *  Flora  (Regensburg),* 
]  834,  i,  p.  113.    '  Icoues  Fungor/  torn  iii,  p.  44'. 
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also  Klotach,"  who  sougbt  to  maintain  the  import  of  these 
organs  as  that  of  male  organs  of  fructification ;  but,  after 
Hoffmann's  researches,  it  must  be  regarded  as  settled  that  the 
polhnaria  are  only  a  sterile  form  of  basidia.f  If  now  we  add 
to  this  that  Tulasne  haa  slio^vn  that  the  organs  designated 
Bpermatia  by  Hoffmann  cannot  be  accepted  as  organs  of 
fertilisation,  but  that  they  correspond  rather  to  the  conidia 
(mieroconidia)  in  other  Fungi,J  whereby  likewise  Karsten's 
observations  §  lose  their  significance,  we  thus  arrive  at  the 
result  that  no  one  has  hitherto  succeeded  in  demonstrating 
organs  in  the  Agaricini,  to  which,  in  the  present  state  of 
knowledge  of  the  lower  plants,  there  could  be  attributed  the 
import  of  organs  of  fertilisation. 


The  consideration  of  the  Agaricini,  viewed  morpholo- 
gically, leads  to  the  conviction  that  the  whole  spore - 
receptacle  (Sporehus)  must  be  a  result  of  fertilisation,  and 
that  thus  the  organs  of  fertilisation  must  have  their  seat  in 
the  mycelium,  and  for  several  years  1  have  had  my  attention 
directed  to  this  organ. 

Experiments  in  culture  were  iindertakcn  in  order  to  follow 
,  out  the  development  from  the  genninating  spore  to  the 
1  formation  of  the  receptacle,  but  they  did  not  lead  to  any 
Buccessful  result,  for  the  mycelium  always  died  away  shortly 
after  germination.  I  had  only  then  to  go  back  to  Nature  to 
seek  out  the  first  stages  of  development  of  the  receptacles  in 
order  to  be  guided  through  these  to  the  organs  of  fertilisa- 
tion ;  but  the  difficulty  here  presents  itself  that  the  mycehum 
18  always  underground,  and  does  not  admit  of  being  easily 
brought  under  the  microscope  in  such  a  condition  that  one 
can  get  a  clear  view  of  the  individual  filaments.  At  last  I 
succeeded  in  getting  a  clue  to  an  agaric,  which,  contrary  to 
the  habit  of  Fungi,  spreads  its  mycelium  above  ground. 

This  is  Agaricus  {Crepidotus)  variabilis,  Pers.,  which,  for 
our  present  research,  presents  that  veiy  favorable  condition  ; 
one  of  the  earliest  known  Fungi,  which  has  beeu  many  times 
described  and  figured,  hut  one  whose  development-history  has 
been  hitherto  the  same  thing  as  unknown.]!     It  was  in  the 

*  In  Dietricli's  'Flora  des  KSnigreielia  Preussen,'  BJ,  vi. 
'  BotanischE  Zejtuag,' 1SS6,  p,  135. 


Selecta  Fungoium  Carpolosia,'  Tom.  i,  p,  161.    In  tlie  9th  cliaptHr 


■  tiiis  clasaic  work  is  {licen  a  complete  tevieir  of  tlie  wliole  of  tbe  litenitute 
I  treatiog  on  tUc  fructiQ<!ution  o\  Fungi, 

\  'Bonplandia,'1891,  p.  63. 

il  E.  Fries,  '  Sjstema  mycol.,"  i,  p,  375 ;  '  Epicriais,"  v,  iU.    "  Gt 
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is  Fungus  bad    i 
s  it  spread  its 
ti,  and  in  the 


mushroom -bed  in  "  Rosenborg  "  garden  that  this  I 
flourished.  In  the  bed  prepared  for  mushrooms  i( 
mycelium  Uke  a  delicate  cobweb  over  the  earth,  a 
same  spot  one  could  find  receptacles  of  all  sizes.  It  was  thuB 
easy,  by  arranging  the  different  stages  of  development  in  a 
descending  sequence,  to  form  a  series  of  steps  which  gra- 
dually led  from  the  fully-grown  spore-receptacle  down  to  its 
first  rudiments,  hardly  perceptible  as  a  white  point.  Under  a 
slight  magnifying  power  this  shows  itself  as  a  conical  felted 
body.  This  form  is  retained  by  the  receptacle  until  it  has 
attained  a  size  of  l-2mm.  The  first  rudiments  of  the  pileiu 
begin  now  to  be  evident  as  a  little  globular  expansion  at 
the  point  of  the  conical  stem.  At  the  beginning  the  pileus 
grows  unifonnly  at  all  sides,  and  the  receptacle  is  therefore 
at  this  stage  regularly  formed,  as  in  Agarics  in  generaL* 
The  expanded  base  of  the  stem  passes  quite  gradually  over 
into  the  mycelium-filaments,  which  radiate  towards  all  sides, 
80  that  here  the  organ  designated  as  a  root  by  the  older 
mycologists  is  wanting. f  Only  when  the  receptacle  has  at- 
tained the  size  of  4-8mm.  does  the  pileus  begin  to  grow  more 
strongly  at  ono  side,  and  thus  by  degrees  the  horizontal 
position  is  exchanged  for  the  vertical.  Since  the  stem,  when 
the  pileus  is  first  commenced,  ceases  altogether  to  grow,  the 
fully-grown  receptacle  is  very  short- stemmed.  The  pileus  is 
undulate,  wavy  at  the  maigin,  bulged  or  lobcd,  membranous 
or  half-pellucid.  The  receptacle  is  often  compound  and 
formed  of  two  receptacles  growing  together  by  the  stems,  or 
of  three  or  more  united  by  their  bases. 

For  so  far  the  observation  of  the  development  of  the- 
receptacle  offers  no  difficulties.  These  begin  only  when,  by 
the  aid  of  the  microscope,  we  would  seek  to  account  for  the 
relations  of  the  earliest  developmental  stages  to  the  organs  of 
fertilisation,  and  it  was  only  after  many  unsuccessful  trials 
that  I  succeeded  in  making  preparations  which  would  serve 
to  give  a  distinct  conception  of  these  organs.    The  mycelium- 

dotus,  by  reason  of  its  short-stalked  oc  alalldess  eccentricallj  atfaohed 
pileua,  forma  a  subgenus  amongst  the  brown-s pored  Agarici,  analogous  to 
Pleurotos  amoaget  the  nhite-spored.  Both  subgenera  likewise  have  this 
in  common,  that  they,  almost  without  eiception,  include  species  whicli  grow 
on  treea.  The  above-named  species  Ima  been  already  described  lu  1G90  as 
Futj^ut  albiii  minimui  Irihbatus  fEaj,  'Sjnops.  method,  stirp.  brit.').  It 
is  figored  (amongst  other  places)  iti  Persoon's  '  Obaervationes  mjcolagica,' 
ii,  t.  V,  f.  12,  ana  twice  in  'Flora  Daoica,'  Tiz.,  t.  1073  (as  Agaricus  ptibes- 
«(w,Va]il),  andt.  1586. 

*  This  condition  has  not  escaped  Peraooa'a  attention  {'Obserr.  myc.,'  ii, 
p.  4S). 

t  Thepreaent  species  is  thus  described  by  E.  Tties,  "radioulia  nuliis" 
(■Sjst.  rnyc.'i,  p.  275). 
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filaments  have,  indeed,  so  thin,  aoft,  and  gelatinouB  a  mem- 
.hrane,  that,  when  one  tries  to  loose  them  from  tlie  soil,  they 
become,  at  the  slightest  contact,  confluent  into  a  mucous 
mass,  or  a  mucouB  net,  with  larger  or  smaller  openings.  Little 
better  success  attends  placing  some  of  the  soil  overgrown  by 
the  mycelium  under  the  microscope,  for  one  is  not  able  to 
apply  a  sufficiently  high  magnifying  power.  However,  one 
can,  even  by  this  plan,  satisfy  oneself  of  the  existence  of  two 
organs  on  the  mycelium  which  cannot  be  seen  by  the  un- 
assisted eye.  There  thus  present  themselves  numerous  short 
filaments,  which  arise  up  vertically,  and  bear  at  their  point  a 
globular  cell.  These  filaments  are  thinner  towards  the 
points,  and  appear  to  consist  of  three  cells,  of  which  the 
lowest  is  only  a  little  longer  than  broad,  the  next  about  twice 
as  long,  and  the  uppermost  much  longer.  Besides  these 
filaments  one  can  discern  another  organ,  much  smaller,  ap- 
pearing only  just  a  little  above  the  mycelium-filaments  ;  but 
it  is  seen  so  indistinctly  that  one  is  not  at  all  able  to  form  a 
■conception  of  its  striicture.     I  tried,  therefore,  placing  thin 

flass  plates  over  the  soil,  in  order  to  get  the  mycelium  to 
ecome  spread  thereon.  This  succeeded  so  fur  that  one  could 
get  a  very  clear  view  of  the  growth  and  ramification  of  the 
myceHum.  The  mycelium  grows  very  quickly,  and  in  the 
space  of  a  few  hours  the  glass  plate,  10mm.  long  and  6mm. 
broad,  became  quite  covered  over  by  the  delicate  filaments, 
which  adhere  as  closely  to  the  glass  as  if  they  were  attached 
with  gum.  Since  the  filaments  hardly  alter  their  form  in 
drying,  these  glass  plates  may  be  preserved  without  any 
further  preparation  as  instructive  specimens  of  the  mycelium. 
The  mycelium  so  formed  remained,  however,  sterile,  and  I 
■was  almost  about  to  give  up  hope  of  a  successful  result,  when 
I  hit  upon  the  idea  that  the  mycelium  spread  upon  the  soil 
would,  perhaps,  after  being  dried,  more  readily  admit  of 
being  separated  and  brought  under  the  microscope  in  such  a 
condition  that  one  could  get  a  clear  view  of  the  organs  seated 
thereon.  This  proved  itself  indeed  to  be  the  case,  since  the 
soft  and  raucous  mycehum- filaments  are  prevented  by  drying 
from  falling  together,  and  can  be  separated  by  a  fine  needle 
into  minute  portions,  which  are  quite  free  from  particles  of 
earth,  and  thus  can  be  examined  under  the  microscope,  with 
the  highest  magnifying  powers.  The  mycelium  is  now 
softened,  first  with  alcohol — when  this  precaution  is  not 
observed,  the  view  is  made  very  indistinct  by  the  quantity  of 
air-bubbles — and,  after  a  drop  of  water  is  added,  the  indi- 
vidual filaments  and  the  organs  seated  thereon  quickly  assume 
the  same  nature  which  they  had  previous  to  being  dried. 
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It  was  only  by  preparations  made  in  this  way  that  I  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  a  clear  view  of  the  mycelium-filaments,  and 
of  tlie  organs  seated  thereon,  of  which  I  had  previously  only 
got  an  indistinct  glimpse,  as  well  as  arriving  at  a  knowled^ 
of  the  organs  of  fertilisation  so  long  in  vain  sought  after  in 
these  fungi. 


The  mycelium  consists  of  -very  long,  tubular,  and  branched 
cellsj  xuTJ  =  TiTB  mill*  i"  diameter,  and  loosely  felted  amongst 
one  another.  l"hese  cells  are  very  regularly  dichotomously 
branched,  which  is  especially  distinctly  seen  when  tM 
mycelium  is  formed,  as  above  mentioned,  upon  little  glass 
plates,  as  the  mycelium  then  forms  only  a  single  layer. 

The  principal  stem  divides  into  two  branches ;  these  divide 
again  in  the  same  manner ;  and  this  branching  is  repeated  to 
the  extreme  points.  The  cell-membrane  is  extraordinarUy 
thin  and  soft  and  mucous — ^it  has  almost  the  character  of  a 
mucous  membrane — so  that  the  cell-filaments  readily  beccone 
confluent,  a  condition  which  has  a  peculiar  interest  in  thatit 
shows  the  relationship  of  these  mj'celium  filaments  with  Ae 
Plasmodium  of  the  Myxogastres  (Slimsvampe)  ;*  the  cell-con- 
tents, when  slightly  magnified,  appear  as  a  light-yellow 
mucus  ;  but  with  a  higher  magnifj'ing  power  they  are  seen  to 
be  almost  exclusively  formed  of  greyish,  pnrtly  very  minute, 
partly  larger  granules,  amongst  which  occur  minute  yellow 
globules  (oil-drops  ?) ;  the  larger  granules  are  often  sur- 
rounded by  a  clear  mucous  invcsfment,  and  sometimes  there 
occur  large,  almost  clear,  slightly  reddish,  mucous  masses. 

Of  the  organs  which  present  themselves  upon  the  myce- 
lium, should  be  first  mentioned  the  bud-cells  (Knopceller),  or 
the  above  mentioned  three-celled  filaments,  witli  a  globular 
cell  at  the  apes.  These  now  present  themselves  under  so 
different  an  appearance,  that  one  cannot  readily  believe  them 
to  be  the  same  organs  which  were  previously  before  one. 
The  septa  have  quite  disappeared  from  the  stems,  and, 
instead  of  the  globular  cell,  have  come  a  considerable  number 
of  very  minute  cells.  That  the  above  described  form,  that 
under  which  these  organs  present  themselves  when  seen  in  air, 
depends  upon  an  optical  illusion  produced  by  the  drawing 
together  of  the  cell-eontents  and  cell-membrane,  we  can 
readOy  satisfy  ourselves  by  observing  the  gradual  ti-ausforma- 

"  Compare,  t!ius,  the  tnucoua  net  formed  bj  tlje  union  of  tie  mycelium 
fiUmeats  (tab.  j,  %.  10)  witiitbc  Plasmodium  of  i)(</^i7ii'B>ii  Imcopus  {Friags- 
heim's  '  JalirbUcber  fiir  wiasenoh.  Eotanik,'  3  Bd.,  1803,  tab.  syiii,  fig.  7). 
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tion  which  takes  place  when  the  alcohol^  and  afterwards  the 
water,  is  brought  in  beneath  the  covering-glass,  under  which 
the  dry  mycelium  is  placed.  One  sees  then  that  these  organs, 
by  degrees,  expand  to  more  than  double  their  dimensions, 
whilst  at  the  same  time  they  are  changed,  so  that  the  septa 
disappear,  and  the  {seemingly)  single  terminal  cell  gradually 
breaks  up  into  a  number  of  smaller  cells.  The  stem-cell  is 
often  slightly  narrowed  at  the  base,  and  it  is  not  separated  by 
any  septum  from  the  mycehum  cells,  whence  it  proceed^!, 
and  has  the  same  contents  as  it.  The  cells  united  into  a 
globiolar  head  at  the  end  of  the  stem  vary  much  in  size  and 
number;  sometimes  they  are  larger,  and  then  fewer  in 
number ;  sometimes  smaller,  and  then  much  more  numerous. 
They  easily  fall  off,  and  then  it  is  seen  that  they  are  oval, 
and  that  they  present  themselves  as  round  only  when  seen 
from  the  ends ;  they  have  hyaline  contents,  and  only  seldom 
is  there  seen  a  nucleus-like  body.  As  regards  the  develop- 
ment of  these  organs,  thtire  appears  to  be  formed  first  a  cell 
at  the  end  of  the  stem-cell ;  when  this  has  reached  a  size  of 
about  -^  mm.,  and  while  the  stem  grows  in  length  to  about 
-^  mm,,  the  eud  cells  gradually  increase  in  number.  These 
organs  cajinot  be  regarded  as  serving  fertilisation,  but  cor- 
respond quite  to  the  conidia  or  bud-cells,  which  of  late  years 
we  have  learned  to  know  in  many  fungi,  and  especially  in 
many  Spha?riaj,*  wliilst  under  tliis  form  they  have  not 
hitherto  been  knui^n  in  agarics.  But  if  they  have  not  been 
known  as  conidia,  yet  have  they  been  not  quite  unknown  ; 
of  this  we  may  satisfy  ourselves  by  comparing  with  Corda's 
figure  of  Cephalospormm  macrocarpufn.f  There  cannot,  in- 
deed, he  any  doubt  but  that  both  figures  refer  to  the  same 
plant;  and  we  arrive  thus  at  the  result  thai  the  species 
tnclvded  under  the  genw»  Cephalosporium  are  not  independent 
fiitigi,  but  the  mycelium  of  Agarics  forming  bud-cells. 

From  the  same  mycelium-filaments  which  bear  the  bud- 
cells,  or  from  others,  proceed  likewise  the  organs  of  fructifi- 
cation. The  female  organ  of  fructification  occurs,  as  in  moat 
of  the  lowest  spore-bearing  plants,  as  a  single  cell — the 
oogonium.  The  first  rudiments  of  this  cell  present  them- 
Belyes  aa  .in  eversion,  which  from  the  beginning  is  curved 
down  towards  the  mycelium  filament,  and,  by  degrees, 
as  the  oogonium  grows,  it  becomes  almost  reniform,  beconting 
appressed,  its  apex  lying  against  the  side  of  the  mycelium 
filament.  Such  oogonia  originate  in  numbers  from  the 
mycelium  filaments,  and  have   always  essentially  the  same 


L 


•  Tulaane, '  Selecta  Fungorum  Carpologia,'  torn.  9 
f  '  looQ.  Fung.,'  iii,  tab,  ii,  fig.  30. 
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form,  the  Eamo  size,  and  the  some  position.*  They  have  a 
length  of  ^5  mm.,  and  are  about  xis  nim.  in  diameter ;  and 
they  seem  to  be  separated  by  a  septum  from  the  filaments 
whence  they  proceed.  The  contents  are  mostly  biit  little 
different  from  those  of  the  mycelium,  only  the  granules  are 
larger ;  and  especially  there  are  found  here  many  of  the 
yellow  or  yellow- brown  globular  bodies,  ivhich,  besides,  are 
very  large.  However,there  arc  often  seen  intheoogonla  a  quite 
clear,  hollow  space  (vacuole)  of  varied  form,  and  taking  up 
about  the  one  half  of  the  cavity  of  the  cell.  In  the  hollow 
space  is  observed  a  nucleus-like  body,  or  in  its  place  are  seea 
several  yellow-broivn  globules.  In  one  oogonium  was 
found,  in  place  of  the  hollow  space,  a  clear,  yellow  mucus; 
and  bore  the  yellow-brown  globiiles  lay  between  this  and 
the  cell-membrane. 

From  the  base  of  the  oogonium  there  proceeds  at  each  side 
a  filiform  antheridium-cell,  which  is  very  thin  (only  •^^■s~ 
-.-i^mra.  in  diameter),  two  or  three  times  as  long  as  the 
oogonium,  and  usually  gradually  diminishing  in  thickness 
towards  the  point;  sometimes  the  antheritUal  cells  are 
furcately  branched  ;  or  only  one  of  them  is  normally  de- 
veloped, whilst  the  other  is  cither  altogether  wanting  or  is 
very  short.  The  contents  are  usually  quite  pellucid,  more 
rarely  a  few  granules  are  present,  hut  antherozoids  are  not 
found  here  any  more  than  in  most  other  Fungi.  As  regards 
the  relation  of  the  antheridial  cells  to  the  oogonia,  they  are 
usually  Been  hanging  freely  at  the  side  withoiit  coming  in 
contact  with  the  latter.  Only  twee  were  the  antheridial 
cells  seen  in  such  a  union  with  the  oogonia  as  is  ac- 
customed to  take  place  during  fertilisation.  In  one  of  the 
cases  it  was  the  antheridial  cells  belonging  to  the  oogonium, 
in  another  case  it  was  an  antheridial  cell  from  another 
oogonium  which  presented  itself  in  this  union. 

Amongst  many  antheridial  cells  an  altogether  peculiar 
condition  was  observed  but  once,  and  there  can  hardly  be 
attributed  to  it  therefore  any  special  significance.  This  con- 
sisted in  the  fact  that  three  adjacent  antheridial  cells,  placed 
about  the  usual  distance  from  one  another,  were  mutually 
united. 

Notwithstanding  that  thus  we  have  only;imperfect  observa- 
tions with  regard  to  the  act  of  fertilisation  itself,  it  yet  does 
not  admit  of  the  slightest  doubt  but  that  the  organs  just 
described  actually  have  the  significancy  which  has  been  here 
attributed  to  them,  since  they  agi'ee  so  exactly  with  the 
r  gans  of  fertilisation  in  other  Fungi  (for  instance,  in 
•  Once  were  seen  ivro  oogonia  proceeding  from  the  same  place. 
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Peronospora  and  SaprolegniaJ ;  in  the  flowering  plants, 
indeed,  fertilieation  liaa  been  observed  in  only  a  compara- 
tively small  number  of  species,  and  yet  it  will  not  be  doubted 
that  this  takca  place  in  all  plants  furnished  with  stamens  .nnd 
pistils. 

If,  then,  we  come  to  inquire  as  to  the  operation  of  the 
fertilisation,  and  as  to  the  relation  of  ihe  organs  of  fertilisa- 
tion to  the  receptacle,  I  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  obtaining 
BO  clear  a  view  of  this  stage  of  development  as  to  be  able  to 
repeat  it  by  a  figure ;  but,  after  what  I  have  seen,  it  must  be 
assumed  that  the  operation  of  the  fertilisation  consists  in 
there  being  thereby  called  forth  a  peculiar  growth  of  the 
mycelium  filaments  bearing  the  oogonia,  so  that  there  be- 
comes produced  a  dense  tissue  proceeding  from  them,  in- 
cluding several  oogonia,  wliich,  when  it  has  attained  a  certain 
size,  presents  itself  as  a  little  white  felted  spot,  hardly 
evident  to  the  naked  eye — the  above-mentioned  first  rudi- 
ments of  the  receptacle.  The  oogonia  after  fertilisation  do 
not  appear  to  undergo  any  further  transformation ;  only  once 
was  seen  a  beaklike  elongation  of  the  anterior  part  of  the 
oogonium.  The  fertilisation  thus  appears  to  stand  in  the 
game  relation  to  the  formation  of  the  receptacle  as  that  which 
(resulting  from  dc  Bary's  researches)  must  be  assumed  to 
take  place  in  Peziza.* 

To  sum  up,  in  conclusion,  the  results  to  which  the  fore- 
going obsen-ationH  in  the  development  of  Agariciis  variabilis 
have  led,  are  as  follow : 

1.  The  mycelium  of  this  Fungus  is  formed  of  long  dicho- 
tomously  branched  tubular  cells,  without  septa,  united  into  a 
loose  web,  and  with  so  thin  and  soft  a  membrane  that  it  has 
almost  quite  the  character  of  a  mucous  membrane. 

2.  From  the  mycelium  cells  proceed  both  Tegctative  organs 
of  propagation  or  bud-cells  and  organs  of  fructification. 

3.  The  organs  formed  as  bud-cells  have  been  previously 
described  as  and  independent  species  amongst  Hyphomycetes 
(C^halosporium  macj-ocarpum). 

4.  The  female  organ  of  fructification  is  a  reniform  oogo- 
nium, which  is  curved  down  against  the  mycelium-filament, 
■whence  it  originates,  with  its  apex  pressed  towards  it.  The 
male  organ  of  fructification  consists  of  two  filiform  antheridial 
cells  proceeding  from  the  base  of  the  oogonium. 

5.  After  fertilisation  several  oogonia  in  union  give  rise  to 
the  formation  of  a  receptacle.     The  oogonia  are  included  in 

Ueber  die  Frachteatwickekog  der  Asoomyoeten,'  von  Dr.  A.  de  Baiy, 
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the  dense  filamentous  tissue  which  forms  the  first  rudiments 
of  the  receptacle,  without  (as  it  appears)  their  undergoing 
any  transformation. 

6.  The  stem  is  that  part  of  the  receptacle  which  is  first 
produced,  afterwards  the  pileus.  This  is  at  first  regular, 
norizontal,  and  attached  to  the  stem  by  the  middle  of  the 
under  surface,  afterwards  it  becomes  oblique,  vertical^  and 
attached  to  the  stem  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  margin. 


QUARTEELY  CHRONICLE   OF  MICROSCOPICAL 
SCIENCE. 


AroMv  far  Hikroskopitobe  Anatomie.  Bd.  Ill,  het't  iii. 
Supplementary  Notice. 

Our  Chronicle  was  necessarily  curtailed  considerably  last 
quarter,  hence  we  here  give  more  extended  notices  of  some  of 
tiie  Papers  in  this  part  of  the  '  Atchiv.' 

1. "  On  the  Genesin  of  the  Seminal  Corpuscles,"  by  La  Valette 
St.  George. 

Referring  to  a  paper  pubUshed  in  1865,  in  the  '  Archiv,*  by 
Schwei^er-Seidel,  the  writer  remarks  that  that  author  states 
that  the  substance  of  which  the  spermatic  corpuscles  ore 
composed  is  by  no  means  of  uniform  nature  throughout,  but 
always  presents  peculiar  characters  at  various  parts.  These 
apparently  simple  corpuscles,  consequently,  are  composed  of 
segments  distinctly  differing  in  form  and  chemical  constitu- 
tion. For  instance,  in  the  mammalia  the  upper  part  of  the 
filament  is  distinguished  from  the  remainder  by  ita  large  and 
more  uniform  thickness,  greater  brilliancy,  and  different  be- 
haviour under  various  chemical  reagents.  Neither  does  it 
take  any  part  in  the  movements  of  the  filament.  In  birds 
and  amphibia  it  is  also  characterised  by  certain  differences. 
Schwei^er-Seidel,  therefore,  regards  it  as  a  special  segment 
or  "  intermediate-piece,"  interposed  between  the  head  and 
tail.  M.  Valette  St.  Geoi^,  however,  stales  that  in  some 
instances  in  human  spermatozoa  he  has  noticed  this  inter- 
mediate-piece, which  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  discern,  to 
take  part,  though  faintly,  in  the  motion. 

In  those  of  the  Hedgehog,  taken  from  the  epididymis,  this 
"  intermediate- piece  "  was  usually  very  readily  discernible, 
though  sometimes  not  so  well  defined,  M.  St.  George  states 
that  the  testis  of  this  animal  is  peculiarly  well  adapted  for 
the  study  of  the  development  of  the  spermatozoon,  owing  to 
the  greater  transparency  of  the  contents  of  the  sperm-cella. 
In  the  Guinea-pig,  itabbit,  aud  Dog,  a  similar  constitution  of 
the  corpuscles  can  be  readily  perceived. 
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With  respect  to  the  developmeni  of  the  spermatic  bodies, 
nearly  all  that  is  essential  ha«  been  already  commuoicaled  by 
Schweigger-Seidel  ill  the  paper  above  cited;  and  like  that 
observer,  M.  Valettc  St.  George  has  been  able  to  trace  the 
transformation  of  the  nucleus  of  the  spenn-cell  into  the  rod- 
shaped  bead,  as  well  as  tbe  formation  of  the  filament  irom 
the  cell- contents.  The  process  may  be  well  seen,  he  saysj  in 
the  Spotted  Salamander.  The  nuclcua  becomes  eloi^ated 
and  transformed  into  the  head  of  the  spermatozoon,  being 
frequently  rolled  up  in  the  cell.  Its  outermost  part  forms  a 
distinctly  defined  appendage,  0008mm.  long. 

The  author  proceeds  to  compare  tbe  result  of  hie  re- 
searches on  the  development  of  tbe  spermatozoon  in  tlie  Ver- 
tebrata  with  those  of  other  observers — as  Kolhkcr,  Anker- 
manu,  Pfluger,  and  Henle,'wbo,  though  agreeing  with  KolUker 
that  the  head  of  the  spermatozoon  is  a  metamorphosed 
nucleus,  conceives,  nevertheless,  that  for  the  formation  of 
the  tail  a  persistent  connection  of  the  head  ■with  the  cell  is 
indispensable.  He  also  notices  the  views  of  Grohe,  who 
considers  the  nucleus  of  tbe  sperm-cell'as  merely  a  particle  of 
contractile  substance,  which  he  thinks  it  probable  is  de- 
veloped spontaneously  from  the  cell -contents."  According  to 
Schweigger-Seidel  the  spermatozoon  is  not  a  simple  nuclear 
formation,  but  corresponds,  as  a  transformed  one-rayed  ciliate 
cell,  to  an  entire  cell,  Of  the  two  kinds  of  cells  found  in  the 
tubuH  seminiferi,  only  one  kind  with  minute  clear  nuclei 
undergoes  tbe  transformation  into  spermatozoa. 

The  author's  own  views,  as  above  stated,  appear  to  coin- 
cide pretty  nearly  with  those  of  Schweigger-Seidel,  viz., 
that  the  nucleus  and  the  cell-contents  arc  both  engaged  in 
the  formation  of  the  spermatozoon.  In  the  mammalia,  the 
first  change  consists  in  tbe  nucleus  becoming  more  trans- 
parent, and  losing  its  granular  contents,  or  exhibiting  instead 
a  round  nucleolus,  which  in  its  turn  disappears.  One  half  of 
tbe  nucleus  then  exhibits  a  thickened  contour  as  well  as  an 
appendage  in  the  form  of  a  nodule,  which  may  become 
developed  into  a  sort  of  cap.  At  tbe  same  time  it  becomes 
elongated,  and  assumes  a  brilliant  aspect,  and  now,  or  a 
little  before  this,  a  filament  sprouts  out  of  the  cell  which 
comes  into  connection  with  the  nucleus.  Tbe  cell  substance 
disappears  by  degrees,  and  ultimately  becomes  attached  as  a 
smaller  or  larger  appendage  to  that  part  of  tbe  filament 
designated  by  Schweigger-Seidel  the  "  intermediate-piece." 

Some  observations,  but  not  of  much  importance,  on  the 
•  "  Ueber  die  Bewe^ng  der  Samenkorper."  Von  F.  Grolie,  Virohow'a 
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developittent  of  the  spermatozoa  in  certain  insects  and  snails, 
conclude  the  paper,  which  is  illustrated  by  niiinerous  figures. 

S.  "On  the  Strticivre  and  Development  of  the  Labyrinikulex,'" 
by  Professor  L.  Cienkowski. 

In  the  last  Chronicle  a  brief  notice  of  this  paper  was 
given,  and  the  author's  summary  of  bis  conclusions  (vol.  vii. 

The  organisms  in  q^uestion  were  found  in  the  harbour  of 
Odessa  by  Professor  Cienkowski,  Tlis  observations  have  led 
him  to  recognise  provisionally  in  them  a  new  group,  for 
which  lie  proposes  the  name  of  Labyrinthuleie. 

The  members  of  this  family  are  of  microscopic  dimenaioDs. 
They  form  thin,  reticulate,  colourless  filaments,  on  which 
fusiform  bodies  circulate  very  slowly  in  various  dircctioiis. 
The  meshes  of  the  net  exhibit  extreme  differences  in  size  and 
shape.  Another  characteristic  of  these  organisms  consists  in 
the  presence  in  various  parts  of  imbedded  globular  or  fusi- 
form masses,  from  and  into  which  the  filaments  appear  to 
arise  and  to  be  inserted.  The  rericular  arrangement  is  often 
■wholly  absent,  when  the  filaments  are  disposed  in  an  ar- 
borescent manner. 

The  network,  as  well  as  the  arborescent  ramifications, 
Bpring  from  a  central  mass,  which  is  sometimes  as  big  as  a 
pin's  head.  And  in  these  globular  or  iiregularly  formed 
aggregations  the  Labyrinthulese  are  met  with  on  fragments  of 
wood  encrusted  with  alga3,  when  they  have  been  allowed  to 
remain  in  water  lor  several  days. 

The  author  has  been  able  at  present  to  make  out  only  two 
specifically  distinct  forms,  in  one  of  which  the  fusiform  par- 
ticles are  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  in  the  other  colourless. 
Including  both  in  one  genus,  Labr/rinthula,  he  names  one 
L.  vitellina  and  the  other  L.  macrocystis. 

In  L,  vitellina  the  central  mass  consists  of  an  aggregation 
of  globules  O'OlSmm.  in  diameter  and  having  a  very  delicate 
contour,  and  whose  contents  seem,  to  derive  their  colour  from 
a  reddish  or  bright  yellow  pigment.  The  entire  mass  is  held 
together  by  a  delicate,  finely -granidar,  cortical  substance, 
which  often  forms  at  the  peripliery  a  thin  enveloping  layer. 
On  the  addition  of  alcohol  this  layer  appears  in  the  form  of 
K  delicate  membrane  at  some  distance  from  the  shrunken 
globules.  The  material  of  which  it  is  composed  is  not 
coloured  either  blue  or  brown  by  iodine.  It  is  dissolved  in 
concentrated  sidphuric  acid,  but  the  author  has  been  unable 
to  perceive  any  proof  of  its  containing  cellulose. 

Besides  the  large  central  mass,  there  are  observed  in 
various  parts  of  the  net  i^maller  aggregations    of  glibviWi 
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which,  however,  «re  not  surrounded  by  any  cortical  sub- 
stance. From  the  central  mass,  as  well  ns  from  these  fimallet 
masses,  spring  in  all  directions  ihe  colourless,  usually  veiy 
fine,  but  sometimes  coarser,  anastomosing  threads  in  wbic^ 
the  coloured  fusiform  corpuscles,  eitlier  simply  or  BeTcral 
together,  pursue  their  lazy  course. 

Observation  shows  that  by  degrees  all  tlie  globules  in  the 
central  and  other  aggregations  aasume  the  fusiform  shape, 
and  proceed  along  the  filaments  until,  at  the  end  of  serra^ 
hours,  the  greater  part  of  them  may  be  observed  to  hare 
reached  the  edge  of  the  fluid  in  which  the  specimen  was 
immersed. 

The  fusiform  corpuscles  vary  greatly  both  in  size  and  shape; 
the  latter  varying  from  perfectly  globular  to  that  of  a  thread 
slightly  thickened  in  the  middle.  They  seem  to  consist  of  a 
homogeneous  protoplasmic  substance.  They  are  never  seen 
to  coalesce.  When  closely  examined  the  body  is  seen  to  be 
flattened,  and  without  any  visible  membranous  envelope; 
it  represents  a  mucus -corpuscle,  ivith  scattered  granules  and 
pigmentary  particles.  In  tke  centre  is  a  micl^us,  which  ap- 
pears like  a  clear  vacuole,  containing  a  strongly /efr active 
nucleolus.  The  colouring  matter  in  its  chemical  reactions 
seems  to  resemble  the  red  spots  in  Euglena,  the  Rotifera, 
Uredinex,  &c. 

The  motion  of  the  fusiform  particles,  which,  from  the  de- 
scription, would  appear  to  bear  some  analogy  with  that  of  the 
granules  in  Tradescantia ,  &c.,  is  excessively  slow,  not  ex- 
ceeding, according  to  the  author's  observations,  -^X^  to  -^^ 
of  a  millimetre  in  a  minute,  nor  is  it  very  uniform.  The 
principal  direction  seems  to  be  towards  the  periphery  of  the 
drop  of  water,  but  the  shortest  road  is  not  invariably  selected, 
so  that  sometimes,  missing  the  way,  they  return  to  the  central 
mass  from  which  they  had  started.  With  respect  to  the 
cause  of  the  motion  the  author  has  been  unable  to  make  out 
anything  satisfactory.  It  appears  certain,  however,  that 
whatever  it  is,  it  resides  ui  the  corpuscle,  and  not  in  the  fila- 
ment, although  the  former  is  unable  to  move,  except  when  in 
connexion  with  the  latter. 

With  regard  to  the  nature  and  properties  of  the  filaments 
and  the  substance  of  which  they  are  composed,  it  is  re- 
marked that  they  are  sohd,  and  the  substance  non- con  tractile ; 
consequently,  they  in  noway  resemble  the  pseudopodia  of  the 
Ehizopoda. 

The  author  enters  into  a  long  discussion  regarding  the 
mode  of  origin  of  the  threads  and  their  component  fibrillje, 
and  the  result  at  which  he  has  arrived  is,  that  the  ultimate 
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fibrils  of  which  the  thicker  filaments  are  composed  are  all 
produced  from  the  fusiform  corpuscles.  The  whole  network, 
in  fact,  may  be  described  aa  a  gelatinous,  fibrillated  secretion 
of  the  corpuscles. 

The  second  species,  L.  macrocystis,  iigrees  with  the  former 
in  all  essential  particulars  of  structure,  &c.  Its  corpuscles, 
however,  are  somewhat  larger  (0-018 — 0-025  mm.)  and  of 
denser  consistence  j  tlie  nucleus  .is  better  defined,  and  the 
contents  more  granular  and  colourless,  or  with  the  faintest 
yellow  tinge.  Tlie  cells  constitutiiig  the  central  mass  have 
in  this  species  usually  an  arched  or  curved  form,  with  rounded 
ends,  and  the  convexity  directed  towards  the  periphery  of 
the  mass.  "When  viewed  with  a  pocket  lens,  the  masses 
appear  as  white  or  yellowish  gelatinous  drops,  which  are 
eometimes  aggregated  into  vermiform  growths  which  are 
seen,  several  together,  on  various  parts  of  the  algan  incrusta- 
tion. 

In  further  illustration  of  the  nature  of  the  Labyrinthnlete, 
the  author  states  that  the  ftisiform  corpuscles  multiply  by 
division,  the  first  indication  of  which  is  the  formation  of  a 
eeptum,  usually  running  obliquely  across  the  cell  in  the  line 
of  its  future  scission.  In  this  process  the  nucleus  does  not 
divide,  hut  a  new  nucleus  is  formed  in  one  of  the  segments. 

Under  certain  circumstances,  as,  for  instance,  when  exposed 
to  partial  desiccation,  L.  macrocystis  has  the  power  of  very 
readily  becoming  quiescent,  tha,t  is  to  say,  of  becoming 
encysted,  in  which  condition  it  may  remain  for  many  weeks 
unchanged. 

3.  "  On  Clathrulina,  a  New  Acthiophryan  Genus,"  by  Pro- 
fessor L.  Cienkowski.  The  growths  to  which  the  name  of 
Clathrulina  has  been  applied,  and  of  which  it  would  seem 
Professor  Cienkowski  has  distinguished  two  species,  or  rather 
varieties,  consist  of  protoplasmic  masses,  lodged  free  within  a 
fenestrated  shell,  through  the  wide  openings  of  which  the 
numerous  pointed  pseudopodia  project,  and  which  is  supported 
on  a  long,  rigid  peduncle,  hy  which  it  is  affixed  to  various 
subaqueous  objects.  The  shell  or  case  also  not  unfrequently 
itself  forms  the  basis  of  support  of  the  peduncles  of  other 
Clathrulina  disposed  in  a  radial  manner,  and  again  serving 
for  the  support  of  a  second  series,  and  so  on. 

It  was  in  this  aggregated  form  that  the  author  first  dis- 
covered the  genus  about  ten  years  since  in  St.  Petersburg,  in 
a  tank  containing  Nttella,  Vaucfieria,  &c.;  and  he  has  since 
observed  it  in  Dresden,  Franzensbad,  but  very  rarely,  and  in 
.small  quantity.  The  growth  may  be  simply  described  as  an 
Actinophrys  contained  in  a  fenestrated  case  nf  a  globulat  dt 
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pyrifonn  shape,  about  0*072  mm.  in  diameter,  and  whose 
wall  is  composed  of  polygonal,  firmly  connected  convex  rings, 
or  perforated  plates.  Its  surface  consequently  presents  nume- 
reus  depressions.  The  fe/testrie  are  of  various  sizes  and  forms ; 
most  have  a  rounded  or  polygonal,  more  or  less  regular  out- 
line, but  the  smallest  are  large  enough  to  admit  conveniently 
Chlamydomonad(By  spores  of  Alffie,  &c.  The  stem  is  many 
times  longer  than  tluck,  and  it  is  tubular,  the  calibre  being 
about  0003  mm. 

Clathrulina  multiplies  itself  much  in  the  same  way  as 
Actinophrys^  &c.,  viz.,  by  scission,  and  the  production  of 
motile  zoospores  after  ha\ing  undergone  the  process  of 
encysting ;  of  course  it  is  only  the  soft  protoplasmic  mass 
that  participates  in  these  processes.  In  either  case  the 
segments  of  the  divided  body,  or  the  motile  zoospores,  escape 
through  the  fenestrtB ;  and  either  at  once,  or  after  moving 
about  for  a  short  time,  become  affixed,  and,  secreting  the 
fenestrated  case,  become  ClathrulirKB. 

The  systematic  relations  of  this  interesting  genus  are  too 
obvious  to  require  remark,  but,  as  the  author  observes,  it  is 
extremely  interesting  to  find  in  it  an  intermediate  form  of 
Bhizopoda*  between  Actinophrys  and  the  Badiolarise,  as  re- 
presented, for  instance,  by  Coscinosphtera  of  Stuart,*  which 
may,  in  fact,  as  he  says,  be  described  as  a  cased  Actinophrys 
furnished  with  pigment-cells. 

4.  "  On  the  Origin  and  Development  of  Bacterium  termo, 
Duj.,  Vibreo  lineola,  Ehrb,"  by  Joh.  Liiders,  of  Kiel. 

6.  ^^  Remarks  on  the  above  paper y^  by  Dr.  Hensen.  The 
very  interesting  observations  of  Frau  Liiders  on  the  develop- 
ment of  Vibriones  from  the  spores  and  germ-filaments  of 
various  of  the  lower  fungi  were  first  communicated  in  the 
*  Botanische  Zeitung '  (1866,  p.  33) ;  and  her  results  were 
commented  upon,  and  strongly  controverted,  by  Professor 
Hallier  in  the  ^Archiv.  f.  Mikroskop.  Anatomic,'  vol.  ii. 
p.  67,  1866. 

The  present  paper  by  Frau  Liiders  is  intended  to  support 
her  previous  observations,  and  to  establish  her  conclusions 
upon  firesh  experimental  grounds. 

In  the  second  brief  communication  by  Professor  Hensel, 
all  that  she  says  is  strongly  supported ;  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  subject  is  one  demanding  the  earnest  and 
zealous  attention  of  microscopists. 

Madame  Liiders  conceives  thatshe  has  proved  that  Vibriones 
(leaving   aside  the  question  of  there  being  more  than  one 

*  *  Zeitsch.  f.  wiss,,'  Bd.  xvi,  Heft.  3. 
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speciee)  are  produced  from  tlio  spores  and  germinal  filamento 
of  various  fungi — amongst  which  are  cmimerated  Mucor, 
Penicillium,  Botrt/lia,  Tonila,  Manit'ia,  AspergUlum,  Septo- 
sporium,  Arthrobotrys,  Acremonium,  and  Verticillium. 

In  Madame  Ludera'  experiments  on  the  cultivation  upon 
tlie  stage  of  the  microscope,  either  under  a  covering-glass  or 
in  the  moiet  chamber,  all  the  glasses  employed,  both  thin 
and  thick,  were  previously  purified  from  all  organic  gcrmst 
by  exposure  to  a  strong  heat  in  the  spirit  lamp ;  and  iu  order 
to  avoid  both  the  drying  of  the  preparation  and  the  admis- 
sion of  foreign  germs,  they  were  kept  under  a  glass  bell, 
secured  by  water. 

In  cases  where  it  was  intended  to  kill  the  spores  by  dry 
heat,  they  were  kept  for  fifteen  to  thirty  minutes  at  a  tempe- 
rature of  160°  C,  for  Madame  Luders  has  seen  them  germi- 
nate after  they  had  been  heated  to  only  100°,  when  placed 
for  some  days  in  flesh-  or  sugar-water. 

The  experiment  farther  consisted  in  the  sowing  in  test- 
glasses,  prepared  as  above  stated,  and  filled  with  boiled  flesh- 
VFater,  at  the  moment  they  were  taken  from  the  boiling 
apparatus,  the  spores  of  the  various^n^  above  enumerated, 
taken  by  means  of  forceps  which  had  previously  been  heated 
to  redness;  the  tubes  were  then,  closed  with  varnish,  &c. 
"When  the  tubes  thus  prepared  "were  placed,  immediately 
after  the  sowing,  into  the  waim  bath,  a  cloudiness  was  often 
obsei-ved  in  the  fluid  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  and  within 
twenty-four  hours  they  always  swarmed  with  Vibriones, 
Tvhilst  at  the  same  time  the  contents  of  a  similar  tube,  con- 
taining the  same  fluid,  and  prepared  in  precisely  the  same 
way,  but  into  which  no  spores  had  been  introduced,  remained 
unchanged. 

The  Vibnonea  produced  in  this  way  by  direct  germination 
from  the  spores  oi  fungi  diifcr  in  no  respect  from  those  which 
are  commonly  found  in  putrescent  fluids. 

Madame  Liiders  is  induced  to  beheve  that  the  blood  of  ■ 

living  animals  contains  Vibriones,  either  in  the  catenated  form 

or  m  that  of  the  constituent  granules ;  but  during  life,  and 

until  putrescency   commences,  these  axe  always  quiescent, 

■  -and  show  no  signs  of  active  existence. 

An  experiment,  by  Professor  "Hensen,  in  support  of  thia 
I  tipinion,  is  thus  described : 

The  extremity  of  a  glass-tube,  bent  in  the  form  of  a  W 

'  1  the  ends  drawn  out,  and  quite  closed,  and  which  had 
a  exposed  for  half  an  hour  to  200°  C,  was  thrust  into  the 
}ieart  of  a  recently  killed  guinea  pig,  and  then  broken  off, 
Vfter   the   blood  had  been  sucked   into  the  tuhe  ixQt"  *'^" 
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other  end,  which  was  melted  ott'  in  order  to  remove  any  small 
quantity  of  fluid  that  might  have  entered  in  the  process  of 
suction,  the  ends  of  the  tube  having  heen  hermetically 
closed,  it  was  kept  at  a  temi>crature  of  from  ISP  to  16°  C.    i 

From  one  of  several  tubes  thus  prepared,  on  the  8th  Nov., 
1866,  the  point  was  broken  off  on  the  10th,  and  on  the  follow- 
ing day  a  drop  of  the  blood  was  expelled  by  warming  the  air 
contained  in  it.  Microscopic  examination  showed  tnat  thii 
blood  contained  numerous  fungus-germ- vibriones^  in  the  finm 
both  of  isolated  granules,  as  well  as  in  that  of  rods  or  chains; 
mobile  rods,  however,  were  rare.  On  the  12th  the  latter  had 
become  more  numerous,  and  their  motions  were  much  accele- 
rated on  the  addition  of  water. 

Milk  also  contains  the  minute,  isolated  germs  of  vibrios  ia 
still  greater  abundance,  and  which,  as  in  the  case  of  the  blood, 
are  motionless  until  putrcscency  commences.  As  might  be 
expected,  cheese  contains  them  in  greater  abundance  even 
than  milk,  as  may  be  proved  by  placing  a  bit  of  cheese  in 
water,  which  soon  becomes  filled  with  active  vibrios,  which 
correspond  in  every  respect  with  what  M.  Pasteur  describes 
as  the  butyric-acid  ferment. 

Simile  germs  are  also  found  in  the  yolk  of  eggs  treated  ia 
the  same  way  as  the  blood  in  the  experiment  above  related; 
and  Madame  Liiders  thence  remarks  that  it  is  by  no  means 
necessary  to  conclude  from  M.  Donne's  experiments,  in  which 
the  access  of  extraneous  spores  to  the  egg  was  prevented,  that 
the  Vibrios  found  in  it  were  the  product  of  spontaneous 
generation. 

In  the  mouth  and  on  the  epithelium  of  the  tongue  the 
Vibrio-germs  occur  in  the  form  of  Leptothinx  buccalis,  Remak. 
When  Leptothrix,  or  fungus-spores,  are  cultivated  in  pure 
water,  the  rods,  it  is  true,  exhibit  but  very  faint  indications  of 
movement ;  but  when  placed  in  flesh-  or  bloody  water,  they 
multiply  and  present  all  the  phenomena  witnessed  in  the 
Vibriones  produced  in  such  media  from  the  spores  of  moulds, 
or  in  those  which  arise  spontaneously  in  putrifying  fluids. 

The  facts  first  made  known  by  Professor  Hallier,  that,  under 
certain  circumstances,  Yeast  may  be  produced  from  Lepto- 
thrix,  has  received  confirmation  from  Madame  Liiders'  re- 
searches, as  have  also  the  statements  of  Bail,  Berkeley,  and 
Hofimann,  that  yeast  can  be  producedfrom  the  spores  of  various 
moulds.  In  experiments  on  this  subject  much  depends  on 
the  composition  of  the  fluid,  the  amount  of  germs  introduced 
into  it,  but,  above  all,  on  the  temperature. 

The  mixture  which  afforded  the  best  results  contained 
from  12  to  16  parts  of  cane-sugar  to  100  of  water.    When 
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this  solution,  after  having  been  heated  to  140''  C;  is  exa* 
mined  microscopically,  the  minute  germs  which  it  always 
contains  are  seen  to  be  still  browner  than  the  fluid,  and  they 
never  germinate.  The  solution,  consequently,  in  this  con- 
dition is  fitted  for  further  experiment  with  ihe  spores  of 
various  fungi.  When  these  liave  been  introduced  the  tubes 
should  be  placed  in  a  bath  at  from  30°  to  40°  C,  which  should 
be  maintained  as  nearly  as  possible  uniform.  In  three  or  four 
days  yeast  will  be  abundantly  foiined.  The  spores  of  Pent- 
dllium  fflaucum  appear  to  afford  the  most  certain  and  copious 
results,  whilst  from  those  of  Mucor,  Aspergillus,  Arlhro- 
botrys,  VerticiUium,  and  Acremonium,  it  is  more  difficult  to 
produce  yeast  in  pure  sugar  water,  especially  when  the 
spores  are  at  all  old.  But  the  addition  of  a  little  fruit-juice 
at  once  promotes  its- production. 

The  results  at  a  lower  temperittm-e  arc  widely  different. 
Even  at  the  temperatui'e  of  2.5  C,  an  extraordinary  quantity 
of  thick  germ-filaments  are  produced,  which,  as  it  were,  ab- 
eorb  the  entire  plasma  for  their  own  nutrition,  and  conse- 
quently few  or  no  granules  are  afibrded. 

In  smiilar  manner  it  would  seem  that  tlie  yeast-cella  may 
be  produced  from  the  Vibriones  of  a  putrescent  fluid  in  the 
course  of  forty-eight  hours.  In  this  experiment  care  must  be 
taken  that  too  great  a  quantity  of  the  Vibrio-germs  should 
not  be  introduced  into  the  sugar  solution.  Vice  vend,  on 
the  addition  of  yeast-cells  to  a  piitresccnt  animal  fluid,  the 
production  of  Vibrio-germs  from  them  may  be  witnessed, 

In  the  few  observations  appended  to  this  valuable  commu- 
nication by  Madame  Liiders  Professor  Hensen  gives  his 
testimony  as  to  the  patience,  perseverance,  and  care  with 
which  the  experiments  were  performed,  many  of  which  were 
repeated  by  himself  with  similar  results.  He  remarks  also 
upon  the  fact,  deducible  from  all  recorded  observations  on 
the  subject,  that  the  germination  of  fungi,  the  formation  of 
yeast-cells,  and  of  Vibrios,  never  proceed  at  one  and  the  same 
time  and  spot,  but  are  always  successive — one  form  disappear- 
ing as  the  other  comes  upon  the  stage.  In  illustration  of  this 
general  law  he  cites  a  valuable  paper  by  Oehl  and  Cantoni,* 
who,  in  their  researches  with  an  extract  of  beans,  invariably 
observed,  after  the  disappearance  of  the  Vibrio-fauna,  the  en- 
trance of  a  flora,  eventually  passing  into  the  development  of 
iungi. 
I  G.  A  Contribution  towards  the  Knowledge  of  the  "  Sacculi 
l-iifMiescher,"    By  Professor  W.  Manz. — Miescher's  Sacculi 

'Annali  uaiTersali,'  vol,  cxcvi,  p.  353,  "  RiccliercLe  sutlo  aviluppo  ilegli 
[sfliaori," 
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arc  the  miiiute  bodies  nUich  occur  in  muscular  tissue,  and 
which  were  known  as  "Cattle  Plague  Entozoa"  in  thit 
country  a  year  or  two  siuce.  They  have,  of  course,  nothing; 
to  do  with  cattle  plague,  and  were  well  known  to  the  German 
micToscopists  twenty  years  since,  and  have  also  been  described 
by  Mr.  Rainey,  who  regarded  them  as  embryo-cysticeri, 
from  the  pig,  in  1859.  Dr.  Bealc's  paper  in  the  '  Med. 
Times  and  Gazette,'  in  which  he  described  these  sacculi 
very  carefully  at  the  time  when  they  attracted  atten- 
tion in  England,  is  not  referred  to  by  Professor  Manz,  It  is 
a  very  strange  thing  that  not  one  of  the  writers  on  these  animals 
(which  evidently  belong  to  the  group  of  Gregarinida)  has 
given  them  a  name.  We  offer  that  of  Sarcocystis  Miesckeri 
for  the  use  of  future  writers.  Professor  Manz  observes  that 
the  common  cylindrical  forrci  of  these  vesicles  depends  entirely 
on  their  size ;  and  the  change  of  size  is  the  consequence 
of  a  development  which  takes  place  longitudinally  ;  tte 
thickness  does  not  depend  upon  this ;  they  are  some- 
times broader  and  sometimes  narrower  than  tlie  primitive 
bundle  of  muscular  tissue  in  which  they  occur.  The  tunic 
of  the  sacculi  is  composed  of  a  fine  homogeneous  membrane 
which  surrounds  its  contents  pretty  close.  From  some  observa- 
tions made  on  decomposing  sacculi,  the  author  thought  the 
tunic  was  very  porous,  but  in  fresh  subjects  I  could  discover 
no  trace  of  such  a  condition. 

Smaller  sacculi  from  the  pig  were  observed,  which  were 
acuminate  at  one,  or,  more  frequently,  at  both  ends ;  and  at 
these  points  a  conical  space  was  left  containing  no  renifonn 
corpuscles,  but  only  brilliant  granules.  A  very  important 
character  of  the  tunic  of  the  sacculi  is  the  presence  of  a 
ciliary  Investment,  which  was  first  described  by  Mr.  Rainey. 
This  exists, however,  only  on  the  smaller  or  younger  sacculi;t 
it  is  of  a  very  delicate  nature,  and  may  easily  be  detached  in' 
the  extraction  of  the  sacculus  from  its  site.  Its  aspect  con- 
veyed to  the  author  the  same  impression  that  it  has  done  to 
Leuckart,  viz.  that  it  is  due  to  a  cuticular  fissm-ing  or  striae 
tiou,  rather  than  to  the  existence  of  actual  cilia,  for  ciliarjF' 
movement  has  never  been  witnessed  in  it. 

The  contents  of  the  sacculi  consist  of  a  homogeneous^ 
very  transparent,  gelatinous  substance,  in  whichare  imbedded 
the  well-known  kidney-  or  bean-shaped  corpuscles.  But 
besides  these  the  author  has  noticed  bodies  of  a  crescentic 
form,  and  pointed  at  each  end ;  and  also,  but  more  rarely. 
Straight  rods,  and,  lastly,  spherical  corpuscles.  Tlie  latter 
appear  to  have  a  special  significance,  inasmuch  as  they  repre- 
sent the  earlier  stage  of  development  of  the  others.  They  are 
found  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  in  the  smalleet  sacculi. 
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■In   appearance   not  unlike  the  colourless   blood-covpuscles, 
■  these  bodies  at  first  appeared  pale,  with  faintly  granular  con- 
(tenta  and  ill-defijied  nucleus.     But  when   placed  in  dilute 
jglyceriiie  their  aspect  Boon  changed,  owiug  to  the  retraction 
Kt  one  spot  of  the  contents  from  the  now  distinctly  visible 
■membrane,  the  contents  presenting  a  defined  outline,  whilst 
(at  the  same  time  the  vacuole-like  nucleus  was  also  more  dis- 
Inctly  seen.     This  condition,  however,  did  not  last  long ;  the 
■membrane  soon  bursting,  the  contents  escaped  in  an  elongated 
B£)rm,  and  assumed  the  character  of  the  well-known  reniform 
I  Corpuscles,  which  are  thus  seen  to  arise  from  the  direct  trans- 
Iformation  of  the  contents  of  a  cell.    That  this  phenomenon  is 
f  a  normal  one,  and  indicative  of  a  normal  process  of  develop- 
inent,  is  shown  in  the  circumstance  that  the  reniform  cor- 
puscles are  found  in  aacculi,  lodged  in  perfectly  fresh  muscle. 
With  regard  to  the  structure  of  the  reniform  corpuscles,  the 
nucleus,  as  remarked  by  Hcssling,  rather  appears  like  a  divi- 
sion of  the  protoplasm ;  but,  from  the  part  it  takes  in  the 
scission   of  the  corpuscle,  it   must  be  regarded  as  a  true 
nucleus.   It  is,  without  doubt,  vesicular,  usually  solitary,  and 
placed  in  the  middle  of  the  corpuscle  towards  its  concave 
side.     Other   smaller,   probably  fatty  -jiarticlea,   or  minute 
vacuoles,  are  seen  in  the  pointed  extremities  of  the  corpuscle. 
The  corpuscle  does  not  seem  to  be  furnished  with  a  mem- 
brane, the  existence  of  which  wouJd  scarcely  be  reconcilable 
with  the  above-described  mode  of  its  genesis.   Hessling  states 
that  he  has  often  witnessed  division  of  the  corpuscles.     The 
author  has  sometimes,  in  corpuscles  from  the  smaller-sized 
aacculi,  noticed  the  appearance  of  a  delicate  line  crossing  the 
nucleus,  and  probably  betokening  its  division.  Besides  this,  he 
has  frequently  observed  what  may  be  regarded  as  the  last 
stage  in  the  process  of  scission,  viz.,  two  corpuscles  in  close 
apposition  by  their  concave  sides,  and  still  attached  to  each 
other  at  one  end,  but  both  of  which  presented  the  fully  deve- 
loped reniform  shape.    As  nothing  like  a  membrane  could  be 
seen  surrounding  these  twin  corpuscles,  he  concludes  that 
the  scission  docs  not  take  place  within  a  cell. 

The  movements  of  the  corpuscles  appear  to  depend  alto- 
gether upon  e.^ternal  agencies,  such  as  cun'cnts  in  the  fluid 
in  which  they  may  be  placed,  or  upon  the  molecular  motion 
or  the  minute  brilliant  particles  to  which  some  are  attached 
\  'by  delicate  filaments. 

The  corpuscles,  when  within  the  sacculus,  are  imbedded  in 
%  matrix,  which  is  subdivided  into  separate  segments,  which, 
IS  long  as  they  remain  enclosed,  have  a  polygonal  shape  from 
:heir  mutual  pressure,  but,  when  freed,  assume  a  globulat 
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Amongst  the  animals  (^vhich  other  observers  say  are  in- 
habited by  psorospermian  vesicles)  the  author  has  found 
them  in  the  deer,  ox,  mouse,  rat,  and  pig,  but  never  in  the 
human  body.  He  always  found  them  inhabiting  the  trans- 
versely-striped muscles,  and  in  no  other  organ  or  texture. 
They  are,  like  the  Trichin,  found  in  great  numbers  at 
the  commencement  of  the  tendon  of  the  muscle.  If  in  large 
numbers,  they  arc  found  in  almost  every  muscle  of  the  animaL 
[t  is  also  to  be  remarked  that  where  they  are  few  and  small, 
they  occur  chiefly  in  the  peritoneal  covering  and  the  regions 
about  the  stomach.  According  to  the  size  of  the  vesicles  bo 
is  the  number ;  where  they  are  few  they  are  small — ^from  a 
quarter  to  one  line  in  length  ;  and  where  niunerous^  larger, 
even  two  inches  long.  As  to  the  exact  time  of  year 
of  their  appearance  tlic  author  is  uncertain,  for  he  was  not 
able  to  carry  on  his  observations  during  a  whole  year.  He  can 
only  say  that  in  the  early  months  of  last  year  he  examined  a 
great  many  animals,  and  found  numbers  of  the  cysts  both  in 
rats  and  pigs,  whereas  in  the  following  summer  until  August 
he  found  none ;  but  from  August  to  October  they  appeared 
again,  though  only  of  the  small  or  very  smallest  size.  To 
prove  the  manner  in  which  these  i)arasites  are  communicated, 
he  made  numerous  experiments,  placing  them  in  wet  earth, 
in  sugar-water,  and  leaving  the  flesh  in  which  they  were 
found  to  putrify  or  to  dry ;  but  in  all  these  experiments  the 
sacculi  perished,  or  rather  the  contents,  which  underwent  a 
sort  of  granular  disintegi-ation,  usually  even  before  the  mus- 
cular structure  itself  had  disappeared.  He  then  tried  feeding 
different  animals  on  flesh  which  contained  them,  but  when 
these  were  opened  he  simply  found  remains  of  the  vesicles  in 
the  stomach,  but  no  trace  of  them  in  the  muscles. 

Although  these  results  w^ere  all  negative,  and  although  he 
lias  not  met  with  any  of  the  granular  bodies  in  the  flesh  of 
the  heart,  which  Hessling  believes  to  be  the  young  stage^  the 
jiuthor  thinks  that  the  different  sacculi,  which  are  found  in 
various  animals,  simply  indicate  degrees  of  age,  which  are 
distinguished  by  the  absence  of  cilia  and  the  comparative 
abundance  of  the  spherical  or  of  the  reniform  corpuscles. 

Since  he  has  ascertained  from  direct  observation  that  the 
reniform  or  fusiform  corpuscles  are  developed  in  the  spherical 
cells  above  noticed,  from  which  they  are  subsequently 
liberated,  and,  moreover,  since  in  the  sacculi  of  the  smallest 
size  only  these  spherical  cells  with  uniform  granular  cofitents 
are  met  with,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  those  sacculi,  in  whicfc 
the  spherical  cells  predominate,  are  younger  than  those contaiwi- 
ing  the  fusiform  corpuscles.  But  it  is  precisely  the  sacculiW^ 
f  n  the  former  condition,  which  are  almost  invariably  fumishedvL 
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with  cilia,  which  organs,  on  the  other  hand,  arc  wanting  in 
those  of  the  largest  as  well  as  in  those  of  the  smallcat  size. 
The  occurrence  of  the  ciliated  investment  in  the  young  aaccuti 
euggests  the  question  whether  the  cilia  may  not  have  some- 
thing to  do  with  their  migration  f  As  yet  wc  know  nothing 
■with  respect  to  the  form  under  which  the  parasite  penetrates 
into  the  muscular  substance,  whether  in  that  of  a  sacculua,  or 
whether,  as  would  appear  probable  from  Hessliug's  observa- 
tion, the  saccular  membrane  be  not  developed  secondarily 
around  an  aggregation  o( psorosperms,  or  perhaps  of  the  sphe- 
rical cells,  rtieir  parents,  which  had  previously  penetrated. 
As  regards  the  latter  point,  he  has  no  facts  to  adduce,  and  in 
support  of  the  former  has  only  a  single  observation  to  record. 
In  a  sacculuH  of  the  smaller  size,  taken  from  the  diaphragm 
of  a  pig,  one  end  of  it  appeared  to  be  produced  into  a  filament 
ahout  four  times  the  length  of  the  sacculua  itself,  and  con- 
tinued in  a  straight  line  with  it,  parallel  to  the  long  axis,  and 
through  the  otherwise  untouched  striated  subsftance  of  the 
fasciculus.  But  what  was  at  first  taken  for  a  filament 
turned  out,  upon  closer  inspection,  to  he  merely  a  narrow 
fissure  in  the  muscular  substance,  M-hich  gradually  widened 
as  it  approached  the  sac.aduit.  The  su^estion  at  once  arose 
whether  this  fissure  might  not  represent  the  accidentally 
remaining  vestige  of  the  passage  of  the  mcculus.  The  expla- 
nation, however,  is  giveni^ith  reservation,  as  the  appearance 
in  question  was  only  obsprved  once. 

Although  the  iMithor  has  not  been  able  to  say  anything 
positive  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  vesicles  penetrate  the  mus- 
cles, he  thinks,  considering  their  being  bo  like  the  Trichina, 
and  also  that  they  are  generally  foimd  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  stomach,  that  we  may  pretty  safely  conclude  that  it  is 
through  some  part  of  the  alimentary  canal  that  they  first  enter 
the  body.  It  is  also  certain  that  they  are  conveyed  from  hero  by 
some  means  to  different  parts  of  the  body ;  why  not  by  the 
blood-vessels  ?  He  has  himself  only  observed  one  case  which 
in  any  way  would  prove  this;  a  young  sacculus  was  found 
very  close  indeed  to  an  artery  in  the  diaphragm.  Nothing 
however  can  at  present  be  positively  stated  until  the  whole 
history  of  the  development  of  the  sacculi  is  known. 

7.  "On  the  Structure  of  the  Human  Conjunctiva,'*  by  Pro- 
fessor Ludwig  Stieda. — The  author's  observations,  founded 
upon  sections  in  various  directions  of  the  conjunctival  mu- 
cous membrane,  show  that  it  presents  numerous  deeper  or  shal- 
lower grooves  or  furrows,  which  pervade  it  in  all  directions, 
and  are  lined  with  a  cylindrical  epithelium,  whilst  the  inter- 
mediate parts  of  the  surface  are  covered  with  a  scaly  epithe. 
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lium.  By  the  existence  of  this  structure,  he  thinks,  may  be 
reconciled,  the  somewhat  conflicting  views  of  anatomists  re- 
specting the  structure  of  the  coniunctiva.  By  it  he  also 
explains  the  appearances  which  nave  induced  Henle  to 
imagine  that  it  was  furnished  with  innumerable  glandular 
follicles,  inasmuch  as  in  vertical  sections  of  the  membransB 
the  appearance  afforded  by  the  deeper  furrows  is  precisely 
that  of  mucous  follicles.  Sections  parallel  with  the  surface 
are  requisite  to  show  the  true  structure. 

8.  ^^Description  of  a  Gas*  Chamber  for  Microscopical  pur* 
posesJ^  by  Dr.  S.  Strieker. — It  is  often  desirable  to  be  able 
to  examine  certain  objects  exposed  to  various  .gases,  and  also 
to  be  able  to  pass  a  galvanic  current  through  them  or  the 
fluid  in  which  they  are  immersed ;  and  it  may  be  added  that 
an  apparatus  suitable  for  these  purposes  might  be  made 
available  for  the  application  of  various  chemical  reagents  to 
objects  contained  in  a  close  chamber  under  the  microscope. 

These  objects  appear  to  be  very  ingeniously  and,  he  says, 
comfortably  carried  out  by  Dr.  Strieker's  contrivance,  which 
may  be  thus  briefly  described  with  the  aid  of  a  woodcut : 

In  the  middle  of  a  piece  of  thickish  plate  glass  of  suitable 
dimensions  (a)  a  circular  groove  (r)  is  cut,  and  from  this  a 


straight  furrow  {g,  g),  of  the  same  depth,  to  each  end.  In 
each  of  these  furrows  is  placed  a  slender  metallic  tube  (f  and 
f'),  preferably  of  platinum,  and  each  having  at  its  extremity 
a  small  bulbous  enlargement,  for  the  purpose,  when  needed, 
of  affixing  caoutchouc  tubes.  These  metallic  tubes  are  ce- 
mented into  the  furrows  by  means  of  shellac  or  other  suitable 
cement,  and  thus  serve  as  the  sole  means  of  communication 
with  the  circular  furrow  (r).  The  whole  surface  of  the  glass 
is  now  covered  either  with  a  layer  of  paper  or  of  some  var- 
nish, but  in  either  case  has  a  circular  space  left  open  in  the 
centre  (a,  a).  The  object  of  the  paper  or  other  covering  is 
to  keep  the  covering  glass  (i,  i,  b,  b)  at  a  suitable  distance 
from  the  central  circular  portion  of  glass  (o)  upon  which  the 
object  to  be  examined  is  placed.    The  mode  of  using  thi$ 
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simple  contrivance  will  be  readily  perceived.  When  it  is 
desired  to  apply  a  current  of  gas  of  any  kind,  or  of  a  fluid,  it 
■will  be  readily  carried  through  the  tubes  and  central  space 
by  suction  at  one  of  the  tubes,  or  by  forcing  the  gas  onwards. 
In  the  same  way  the  tubes,  either  of  themselves  or  an  admit- 
ting the  passage  of  a  fine  wire,  may  be  made  to  conduct  a  gal- 
vanic current,  when  brought  into  connection  through  the 
wii'ea  (rf,  d)  with  the  poles  of  a  battery. 

The  covering  glass  is  secured  round  the  edges  by  a  little 
softened  tallow. 

9.  "Spongological  Notes,"  hj  Oscax  Schmidt. — In  a  very 
brief  communication  O.  Schmidt  makes  some  remarks  on  the 
structure  of  the  IlalisarcinEe,  founded  mainly  upon  H.  guttula 
and  H.  lobularis.  He  has  ascertained  that  in  the  interior  of 
these  sponges  there  is  an  internal  sarcodous  network,  and 
also  an  external  layer,  which  are  continuous  with  each  other. 
This  network  encloses  numerous  irregular  vacuities,  which 
are  quite  distinct  from  the  ciliated  true  canals.  He  points 
out  certain  points  of  analogy  between  these  forms  and  the 
Gummineie. 

Among  the  calcareous  sponges  he  notices  a  new  Sycon-like 
form,  witli  the  characters  of  Dunstervillea,  in  which  latter  he 
states  that  he  has  as  yet  been  unable  to  detect  the  non-cili- 
ated canals  described  by  KoUiker.  He  baa  confirmed  his 
previous  observation  that  Nardoa  is,  if  not  always,  yet  fre- 
quently, furnished  with  oscula. 

With  respect  to  the  siliceous  sponges,  the  author  remarks 
that  a  new  species  of  Scoparina  shows,  from  the  same 
locality,  the  extreme  variabiUty  of  the  apicula,  and  that  thus 
some  doubt  may  exist  as  to  the  value  of  the  specific  charac- 
ters derived  from  these  elements.  In  conclusion,  he  states 
that  Lieberkiihn's  Halichondria  (Myxilla)  anltelam  is  not  a 
species,  but  composed  of  two  distinct  forms,  for  which,  sepa- 
rating them  from  Myxilla,  he  proposes  the  names  of  Reniera 
infiata  (blue,  with  only  one  kind  of  spicules)  and  R.  muggiana 
(brownish,  with  the  spicules  described  by  Lieberkuhn), 

Siebold  and  Kolliker'B  Zeitschrift:, — The  fourth  part  of  this 
journal  for  the  year  1867  contains  the  following  microscopical 
papers,  which  we  cannot  notice  in  this  number: — 1.  "iie- 
aearches  on  the  Natural  History  of  the  Wormg.  On  CkatO' 
soma  and Rhabdogaster"  byElias  Metschnikoff.  2.  "  Studies 
on  the  Development  of  the  Sexual  Glands  in  the  Lepidoptera,'^ 
by  Dr.  E.  Bessels.  3.  "  On  the  Muscles  of  the  Cyclosiomians 
and  Lepiocardiatis,"  by  H.  Grenacher.  4.  "  On  the  Semi- 
circular Canal  System  in  Birds,"  by  Dr.  C.  Hasse. 
.  Sitzungsber  d.  Wien.    Akad.    June,  18G7. — "  Observattom  »v. 
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iht'  ytorphological  Constitution  of  the  Red  Corpuicles  of  tke 

liloofl,'*  l)v  Pr«»frs»or  Bruckc. 

On  tnntiii^  thr  rrcl  corpuscloA  of  the  blood  of  the  Tritons 
vith  iHinicic  acid.  Hrurkir  fuiind  that  they  consist  of  two 
distinct  ]i.uio,  wliirh  ho  names,  the  one  zooid,  the  other 
/pcoiff,  IlaviiiLT  rut  off  the  head  of  a  living  Triton,  he  let 
the  blnofl  drn])  into  a  sdhition  which  contained  one  part  of 
horacic  acid  di>solv('d  in  one  hundred  parts  of  water;  tbe 
(rlnl)iilrs  fell  to  thc})ottoni,  and  were  examined  with  the  imr 
nicrsion  lens  of  llartnack.  Then  were  recognised  two 
parts — the  our  unrolonrcd  and  diaphanous,  which  is  tbe 
(rcoid  ;  the  othrr  coloured  with  the  colour  of  the  globules, 
which  is  the  zr)oid.  At  iir>t  the  zooid  is  completely  within 
the  (rcoid,  then  it  is  imphmtcd  upon  it,  and  finally  m  many 
cases  it  l)Cconies  ('ntircly  separated.  The  fccoid  is  not  the 
supposed  nienihrane  of  the  ^lohulos,  for  there  is  no  sudden 
rupture,  hut  a  gentle  development,  by  which  the  zooid  se- 
parates itself  from  the  a'coid.  The  cpcoid  is  a  soft  substance 
which  takes  a  .sph(Toid  or  (*llipsoid  form  during  and  after  the 
act  of  separation ;  srmietimes  there  is  to  be  seen  the  yestige  of  a 
crater  in  which  the  zooid  was  last  implanted  before  separation. 

The  zooid  is  made  up  of  two  different  parts — of  a  nudens 
which  can  be  seen  in  the  living  corpuscle  as  a  colourlees 
elliptical  spot,  and  of  a  part  of  the  corpuscle  which  contains 
all  the  ha)mo<;lo])in  (cruorinc),  and  which  in  the  living  state 
is  spread  out  in  the  entire  jj^lobule,  but  contracts  itself  round 
the  nucleus  under  the  influence  of  boracic  Jicid,  Sometimes 
there  may  be  seen  coloured  prolon<^ations  of  the  zooid  in 
some  number,  which  pass  to  tin*  periphery  of  the  cccoid, 
which  then  has  preserved  the  form  of  the  globule  almost  un- 
altered. It  seems,  therefore,  that  the  tracts,  according  to 
which  the  coloured  substance  of  the  zooid  is  distributed  in 
the  globule  when  alive  and  whole,  are  disposed  in  a  radial 
manner ;  and  that  the  form  of  the  living  corpuscle  is  the 
consequence  of  the  intimate  junction  of  the  zooid  with  the 
oecoid ;  in  fact,  that  this  changes  its  form  during  the  separa- 
tion not  by  a  vital  act,  but  as  the  result  of  the  same  physical 
causes  by  which  fluid  masses  floating  in  fluids  of  the  same 
density  tend  to  assume  th^  or^^^-iVoi  fonn.  The  action  of 
boracic  acid  on  non-uucleated  corpuscles  u  gaid  to  be  very 
curious,  but  it  is  not  given  in  detail. 

Bibliotheque  XJnivers.     Oct.,  1867. — ''  The  Devtiujmtmt  of 
Sepiola"  by  Elias  Mecznikow.  \ 

A  notice  of  this  memoir,  which  appeared  in  Russia^Sis 
given  by  M.  Claparede.    Van  Beneden  and  KoUiker  ha^ 
investigated  the  embryology  of  the  Cephalopoda,  but  hay^ 
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left  aomething  to  be  done.  The  ova  of  Sepiok  are  oblong  in 
shape,  and  contained,  to  the  number  of  fifteen  or  sixteen,  in 
a  thick  mucilage.  The  ovum  has  but  a  single  envelope, 
which  ia  not  the  vitelline  membrane,  since  it  is  furnished 
with  a  micropylc,  and  must  hence  be  regarded  as  a  true 
chorion.  The  ova  are  quite  transparent,  and  their  develop. 
ment  lasts  from  thirty-four  to  thirty-five  days.  Three  periods 
are  distinguished  by  the  author — to  the  completion  of  the 
blastoderm,  ten  days ;  formation  of  organs,  five  days ;  de- 
velopment and  completion  of  organs,  twenty  days.  The  two 
lamellee  of  the  blastoderm  form  on  the  third  day,  and  by  the 
eighth  day  its  growth  envelops  the  whole  ovum.  The  single 
layer  of  cells  in  each  lamella  execute  very  marked  amceboid 
movements.  At  the  commencement  of  the  second  period  the 
cells  of  the  outer  lamella  of  the  siiperior  part  of  the  blasto- 
derm become  covered  with  vibratilc  cilia,  the  movementa  of 
which  cause  a  rotation  of  the  embryo.  The  demarcation  of 
the  fcetus  from  the  vitelline  vesicle  placed  above  it  gradually 
proceeds,  and  the  rudiments  of  eyes,  mantle,  arms,  &c.,  ap- 
pear. These  organs  are  formed  chiefly  at  the  expense  of  the 
inner  lamella.  The  niitritive-vitellus  at  the  end  of  the 
second  period  presents  a  projection  corresponding  to  the 
mantle ;  it  also  gives  off  two  prolongations  into  the  cephalic 
Binuses,  beneath  the  optic  ganglia.  The  author  denies  that 
this  vitellus  is  surrounded  by  the  proper  membrane  described 
by  Kolliker.  In  the  third  period  the  growth  of  the  organs  ia 
the  chief  feature.  The  nutritive- vitellus  is  absorbed  little 
by  little  into  the  body  of  the  fojtus,  and  finally  only  re- 
presents a  sort  of  wart  upon  the  head  between  the  bases  of 
the  arms.  The  cartilaginous  skeleton  of  the  head  is  now 
developed,  whilst  about  the  same  time  the  cbi-omatophores 
develop  in  the  skin,  and  the  rudiments  of  the  cuttle  bone 
make  their  appearance.  The  two  lamellae  which  play  so  im- 
portant a  part  are  called  by  M.  Meczuikow  epithelial  (ex- 
terior) and  parenchymatous  (interior)  lamellse.  The  first 
gives  rise  to  the  general  envelope  of  the  body,  the  cartilages, 
the  organs  of  sense  and  digestion,  and  the  jnkbag.  The 
inner  layer  gives  origin  to  the  niuscles,  the  nervous  system, 
the  mass  of  the  pharynx,  and  the  vascular  system.  These 
lamella!  correspond  exactly  to  what  M.  Mecznikow  has  de- 
scribed in  the  embryo  of  the  scorpion. 

It  appears  from  this  that  the  formation  of  the  nervous 
system  of  the  SepioleB  cannot  be  paralleled  with  that  of  the 
same  system  in  the  Vertebrata-  On  the  other  hand,  the 
formation  of  the  skin  and  the  organs  of  sense  is  effected,  as 
in   Vertebrata,   at    the    expense    of    the   internal    lamella, . 
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Hcnsen's  observations  on  chickens  seem  also  to  authorise  a 
parallelism  between  the  formation  of  the  internal  skeleton  of 
Septola  and  that  of  the  chorda  dorsaiis  of  Vertebrata.  M. 
Mecznikow  rejects  all  analogy  between  the  foot  of  the 
Cephalopliora  and  the  siphon  of  the  Cephalopoda.  He  is 
equally  adverse  to  IlackeFs  hypothesis,  accordmg  to  which 
the  Pteropoda  arc  the  ancestors  of  the  Cephalopoda, 

Aobin's  Journal  da  rAnatomie  at  da  la  rhyiiolgie.  Septem- 
ber and  October. 

1.  On  the  Peripheral  Termination  of  Motor  Nerves.  By 
Professor  S.  Trinchcsc,  of  Genoa.  This  paper  is  illustrated 
by  four  very  clear  and  well-drawn  plates,  in  which  are 
figured  the  "  pl&qucs  motrices  "  of  various  animals  in  con- 
nection with  the  terminating  nerve-filament  and  the  sarco- 
lemma  of  the  muscle-fibre — Echinoderms,  Molluscs,  Fish, 
Beptilcs,  and  Mammals. 

These  corpuscles  are  considered  by  the  author  to  be,  with- 
out doubt,  the  terminal  bodies  of  the  nerves,  and  he  remarks 
that  they  are  held  to  be  so  by  Doyere,  Quatrefages,  Rouget, 
Kiihne,  Krause,  Engelmann,  Waldeycr,  Greef,  and  Moxon, 
whilst  only  Kblliker  and  Beale  renise  to  believe  in  them. 
The  first-named  authors  are  only  disagreed  as  to  the  connec- 
tion of  the  pldques  motrices  with  the  cylinder  axis.     Professor 
Trinchese's  paper,  though  interesting  in  many  ways,  does  not 
throw  that  lignt  on  the  subject  which  a  careful  examination 
of  these  bodies  in  connection  with  the  different  methods  of 
preparation  used  by  various   authors,  would   do.     He  has 
used  very  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  as  a  reagent,  and  a  power 
of  only  300  diameters.     It  is  obviously  most  unfair  in  this 
case,  then,  to  speak  of  Dr  Beale's  researches  in  the  slighting 
manner  which  he  makes  use  of.     He  says  that  Dr.  Beale's 
beautiful  drawings  give  but  a  confused  idea  of  his  observations, 
and  are  unlike  what  can  be  seen.     Now,  nearly  all  impartial 
observers  must  admit  the  faithfulness  of  Dr.  Beale's  draw- 
ings ;  he  has  drawn  only  what  he  has  seen ;  there  is  nothing 
diagrammatic  in  them,  as  in  Professor  Trinchese's.  Dr.  Beale 
has  used  a  power  of  1600  diameters  and  elaborate  methods  of 
preparation ;  and  only  one  who  will  do  the  same  has  a  right 
to  pronounce  upon  the  truth  of  Dr.  Beale's  views.     It  is  not 
at  all  improbable  that  the  two  views  of  nerve  termination,  as 
to  networks  and  terminal  plates,  may  then  be   reconciled. 
Professor  Trinchese's  observations  may  be   taken  for  what 
they   are   worth — as   observations   made  with   an   ordinary 
power  of  300  diameters — ^but  cannot  prove  that  more  than 
what  he  has  seen  cannot  be  seen. 
.     Professor  Trinchese  states  his  conclusions  as  follows :— 
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I .  Tn  all  animals  in  wliich  it  has  been  possible  to  studv  the 
termination  of  motor  nerves,  a  special  organ  has  been  found, 
named  the  "  motor  plate  "  (plaque  molrice),  at  the  extremity 
of  the  cylinder  axis.  2,  The  union  of  the  nervous  clement 
with  the  muscular  bundle  is  accomplished  in  llie  following 
manner.  When  the  musciilur  bundle  is  provided  with  sar- 
colemma,  and  the  nervous  element  with  a  sheath,  this  latter 
becomes  fused  with  the  envelope  of  the  primitive  muscular 
bundle,  at  the  point  where  the  nervous  element  meets  the 
muscular  bundle.  At  this  same  point,  or  a  little  before,  the 
medullary  substance  stops,  whilst  the  cylinder  axis  pursues 
its  course,  and  penetrates  the  "  motor  plate,"  3.  The  motor 
plate  is  placed  beneath  the  sarcolemma.  It  presents  usually 
the  form  of  a  cone,  with  its  summit  directed  to  the  side  of 
the  nerve-lube,  whilst  the  base  is  applied  to  the  primitive 
muscular  fibres.  4.  This  plate  is  formed  by  two  superposed 
and  very  distinct  layers,  especially  in  those  animals  provided 
with  lai^e  "  plates,"  as,  for  instance,  in  the  torpedo.  The  sub- 
stance of  the  superior  layer  is  granular,  that  of  the  inferior 
layer  is  perfectly  homogeneous,  and  probably  it  is  nothing 
more  than  a  thickening  of  the  cylinder  axis.  5.  In  the  sub- 
Btance  of  the  granular  layer  of  the  plate  is  found,  in  the 
torpedo,  a  system  of  canals,  in  wtiich  the  cylinder  asis  rami- 
fies, forming  a  coarse  network.  These  canals  are  limited  by 
a  sheath,  which  forms  their  walla,  6.  When  the  muscular 
bundles  possess  a  central  canal,  the  granular  substance  of  the 
plate  is  continuous  with  the  granular  substance  contained  in 
this  canal,  t.  In  animals  provided  only  with  smooth  mus- 
cular fibres  the  cylinder  axis  traverses  the  granular  substance 
of  the  plate,  dividing  itself  into  two  filaments,  which  pass  to 
the  two  extremities  to  terminate  in  the  points  of  the  contrac- 
tile element.  8.  Everything  tends  lo  the  belief  that  each 
primitive  muscular  fibre  has  but  one  motor  plate.  In  this, 
one  or  several  nervous  elements  can  terminate,  arising  from 
the  subdivision  of  one  and  the  same  nerve-tube.  9.  The 
diameter  of  the  motor  plate  augments  in  proportion  to  the 
thickness  of  the  primitive  muscular  bundle. 

In  Dr.  Beale's  new  edition  of  his  work  '  On  the  Micro- 
scope,' recently  published,  a  reiteration  of  his  views  ivill  be 
found,  and  a  defence  against  such  attacks  as  this  of  Pro- 
fessor Trinchese. 

November  and  December. — 1.  "  Memoir  on  the  Anatomy 
and  Zoology  of  the  Acari,  of  the  Genera  Cheylelus,  Glyci- 
phagus,  and  Tyroglyphua,"  byMM-'A.  Fumouzeand  Ch.Robin. 

This  is  the  continuation  and  &iiish  of  a  very  detailed  and 
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no  doubt  valuable  account  of  these  genera  of  AiCazij  illus- 
trated with  several  plates. 

2.  ^^Histological  Researches  on  the  Genesis  and  on  the 
Structure  of  the  Capillaries ,'*  by  Dr.  Strieker,  of  Vieniuii 
notice  by  M.  Ominus. 

Dr.  Strieker,  from  investigations  on  the  capillaries  of  the 
tadpole  and  frog,  is  led  to  very  interesting  results.     The 
nictitating  membrane   of   the    frog  was   found   very   well 
adapted  for  observation^  since  its  vessels  remain  filled  with 
blood  when  it  is  cut  away,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  the  walls  of 
the  capillaries.     Dr.  Strieker  maintains  that  there  are  peri- 
vascular spaces  around  the  capillary  vessels,  confirming  the 
opinion  of  Kobiu,  and  others  who  have  demonstrated  them 
by  injection.     KoUikcr's  supposition  that  the  perivascular 
spaces  were    post-mortem    products    is    answered    by   Dr. 
Strieker's  observations  on  living  frogs.     The  contractility  of 
the  walls  of  the  capillaries  was  observed  also,  and  it  is  urffed 
as  likely  that  they  would  have  independent  contractibty, 
since  they  are  formed  hy protoplasm  that  simplestof  elementary 
tissues  which  Max  Schultze,  Hacckel,  and  Briicke  have  de- 
scribed as  essentially  a  contractile  substance.     M.  Ominus 
remarks  that  protoplasm,  used  in  this  sense,  viz.,  as  forming 
the  moving  substance  of  diatoms,  mycetozoa,  white  blood- 
cells,  and  sarcode  more  or  less,  must  not  be  confoiuided 
with  the  old  restricted  use  of  the  word,  in  which  it  means 
the  intracellular  substance  merely  in  vegetables  or  embryonic 
animals.     The  capillary  wall  is  then  not  to  be  regarded  as 
structureless,   but  as  modified  protoplasm,  producing  firesh 
capillary  branches  by  giving  ofT  processes.     Further,  Dr. 
Strieker  has  observed  blood-corpuscles  traverse,  and  in  the 
act  of  traversing,  the  capillary-wall,  which  can  only  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  hypothesis  of  innumerable  perforations, 
or  of  a  jelly-like  consistency,  which  is  the  view  Dr.  Strieker 
takes.     As  to  the  fact  of  the  capillary  wall  being  penetrated 
and  traversed  by  blood-corpuscles,  he  is  confirmed  very  fully 
by  his  pupil  M.  Prussak.     Dr.   Strieker  has  observed  in 
studying  inflammation  in   the  brain  of  the  fowl,  that  ca- 
pillaries may  be  produced  and  branch  out  in  all  directions 
from  those  normally  existing,  thus  increasing  greatly  the 
vascularity  of  a  tissue. 

The  use  of  injections  of  nitrate  of  silver  is  interesting,  as 
demonstrating  different  chemical  properties  in  this  and  that 
part  of  the  capillary  vessels,  but  cannot.  Dr.  Strieker  be- 
lieves, be  considered  as  indicating  any  particular  embryo- 
logical  development. 

Dr.  Strieker  then  concludes  that  the  finest  capillary  vessels 
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are  formed  of  protoplasm  in  the  embryo,  and  the  same  in 
the  adult,  at  any  rate  for  a  i^reat  part  of  their  thicknese. 
With  high  powers  granulations  may  be  detected  here  and 
there,  just  such  as  may  be  observed  in  protoplasm.  The 
conditions  which  determine  the  contractions  of  the  finest 
capillaries  are  not  knoivn,  nor  are  those  which  determine  the 
contractions  of  protoplasm  in  other  forms  of  life. 

Hem.  Acad.  Imp.  de  St.  Fetersb. — "  On  the  Anatomy  qf 
Balanoghssua''  by  M.  A.  Kowalewsky. 

Under  thenanie  of  Balonoglossuit,  Dellc  Cliiaje  described 
a  vermiform  animal  of  the  Bay  of  Naples,  known  to  the 
fishermen  as  Uiiffua  di  hue.  It  hus  since  attracted  but  little 
attention  from  naturalists,  and  the  very  incomplete  investiga- 
tion of  it  made  in  1860  by  M,  Keferatein  taught  us  nothing 
of  importance  about  it.  Balanoglassus,  according  to  M. 
Kowalewsky,  is  a  vermiform  animal  having  its  body  com- 
posed of  a  series  of  successive  regions — of  which  the  first  is  a 
tactile  organ,  the  second  a  mouth-bearing  muscular  collar, 
the  third  a  branchial  region,  presenting  within  a  perforated 
sac,  hke  that  of  Ascidians,  and  apertures  above,  by  which 
the  water  taken  in  at  the  mouth  is  expelled;  the  fourth 
region  hears  the  sexual  glands,  and  succeeding  it  are 
numerous  papiUse,  into  which  diverticula  of  the  intestine 
pass ;  lastly,  there  is  a  smooth,  finely  annulated  caudal 
region.  The  vascular  system  is  simple,  consisting  of  a  dorsal 
vessel  impelling  the  blood  forvvard,  and  a  ventral  vessel 
carrying  it  iu  the  opposite  direction.  M.  Keferstein  has 
ascribed  to  these  very  interesting  animals  a  position  amongst 
the  Neraertida,  whilst  M.  Kowalewsky  especially  approxi- 
mates them  to  the  Annelida.  Another  writer  considers  it 
necessary  to  make  the  Balanoglossi  a  distinct  group  of 
Vermes,  allying  that  sub-kingdom  to  the  Vertebrata.  It  will 
hardly  do,  we  think,  to  refer  every  animal  with  a  segmented 
body  to  Vermes,  ivithout  reference  to  other  structural 
characters. 

Annals  of  Nat.  Hist.  November.—"  On  the  Structure  of  the 
Annelida"  by  E.  Claparede, 

Professor  Claparede  is  without  doubt  one  of  the  most  care- 
ful and  reliable  of  zoological  observers ;  he  is  eminently  well 
fitted  to  undertake  the  decision  of  disputed  questions,  and 
his  observations  and  opinions  have  the  very  highest  authoritj'. 
During  a  sojourn  of  some  six  months  at  Naples,  he  haa,  in 
spite  of  the  lU-health  which  caused  him  to  go  there,  investi- 
gated minutely  the  Annelida  of  the  Bay,  and  has  now  in  the 
press  a  work  on  these  animals,  which  is  to  be  illustrated  by 
thirty-one  quarto  plates  of  his  beautiful  dra^v"ings.     In  thia 
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paper  lie  givoR  a  brief  fliimmary  of  eomc  of  his  results^  more 
especially  criticising  the  statements  lately  put  forward  by 
M.  (le  Qiiatrefages  in  his  vohmies  on  the  natural  history  of 
the  Annelid^,     lie  ])ays  a  hi«;h  tribute  to  Delle  Chiaje,  for 
he  remarks,  "  In  every  i>age  in  the  course  of  this  memoir  I 
shall  have  to  bring   l)elle   Chiajc   out   of  the   undeserved 
obscurity  in  M'hich  he  has  too  often  remained  imimersed^  and 
to  show  him  shining  in  the  front  rank.     I  hope  I  shall  not 
be  accused  of  partiality  in  his  favour.     If  I  often  leave  hxB 
errors,  which,  I  admits  are  numerous,  in  oblivion,  it  is  be- 
cause tliey  have  no  influence  on  the  progress  of  science." 
M.   Claparede   is   very   severe   on   M.   de   Quatrefages  for 
neglecting  the  bibliography  of  his  subject,  and  for  not  fully 
verifying  references,  &c.,  and  he  also  condemns  (as  we  had 
occasion  to  do)  the  numerous  new  species  which  he  has  made 
from  specimens  preserved  in  spirit  in  the  Paris  museum.     In 
the  present  sketch  of  his  own  work,  M.  Claparede  gives  a 
running  comment  on  the  'Histoirc  Naturelle  des  Annel&/ 
and  discusses  various  points  in  their  order  of  treatment  in 
that  work.     We  can  here  notice   only  one   or  two   points. 
The  integument  is  described  by  Professor  Claparede  as  com- 
posed  of  two  layers — one   internal   and    cellular    (corktm, 
Rathke),   corresponding  with    the    subcuticular    or    chiti- 
nogenous   layer  of  the   other   articulata;   the  other  extra- 
cellular,  the   cuticle   {epidermis^  Rathke),   sometimes   very 
delicate,  and  sometimes  composed  of  a  thick  layer  of  chitin. 
Kolliker  is   the  author  who  has   studied   the   integuments 
carefully,  but   his   observations   are   not  mentioned  by  de 
Quatrefages.      The  cells  of  the  hypodermis   are  often  not 
well   defined,  but  present   scattered   nuclei   in   a   granxilar 
stratum,  as  has  been  seen  in  some  Arthropoda.     The  cuticle 
when  thick  presents  a  double  series  of  stria;  crossing  at  right 
angles,  which  have  been  well  observed  by  Kolliker.     The 
tubular  pores  which  perforate  the  integument,  when  they 
exist,  are  distributed  in  lines  congruent  with  these   strise. 
Kolliker  doubted  whether  these  pores  should  be  compared  to 
the   tubular   pores    (Porenkanale)    of   the    Arthropoda,    or 
whether  they  were  the  apertures  of  cutaneous  glands,  such  as 
those  described  by  Leydig  in  the  Piscicolaj,  or,  again,  might 
they  represent  the  har  is  of  insects  and  Crustacea  ?   Claparede 
states  that  the  two  categories  of  pores  exist  in  Annelida,  and 
he  has   described  them   minutely  in  Eunice  —  both   large 
glandular  pores   few  and  scattered,  and  minute  numerous 
canal-pores.     In  the  subcuticular  layer  exist  glandular  foUi- 
'  cles  in  all  parts  of  the  worm,  discharging  themselves  out- 
wards by  the  large  scattered  granular  pores ;  some  of  these 
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secrete  only  a  thick  liquid,  others  produce  bundles  of  bacilli 
in  their  interior,  others,  again,  secrete  granules.  The  bacilli- 
paroua  foUicleB  have  been  described  by  M.  ClaparMe  (who 
compares  them  to  cells  filled  with  acicule  in  Turbellaria, 
and  to  Neinatophores)  and  by  other  authors  in  very  many 
genera.     They  are  not  mentioned  by  de  Qualrefagea. 

The  muscular  tissue  varies  very  much,  being  sometimes 
airaply  fibrous,  sometimes  nucleated,  and  sometimes  an  un- 
fibrillated  protoplasmic  mass,  with  scattered  nuclei.  M. 
Claparede  promises  details  on  this  subject. 

The  perivisceral  cavity  is  in  some  cases  throughout  lined 
with  ciha,  but  by  no  means  always  ;  certain  points,  such  as 
the  segment  organs,  being  often  the  only  ciliated  parts.  The 
cjliation  is  stated,  as  a  rule,  to  be  general  only  in  those 
genera  which  have  no  vascular  system. 

The  following  are  anaugian  Annelids : — All  the  Aphro- 
ditea  (except  A.  aculeata),  Glycerea,  Polycirrida,  and 
Tomopteridea.  The  existence  of  blood- corpuscles  in  the 
vessels  of  certain  Annelida  is  now-a-days  indubitable.  In 
Glycera  the  red  corpuscles  are  floating  in  the  perivisceral 
cavity,  no  vessels  existing  (hence  a  condition  very  similar  to 
that  of  a  Vertebrate  is  brought  about),  and  Phoronia  ia 
denied  a  place  among  Annelids  by  M.  Claparede.  The  true 
cases  are  to  be  found  among  the  Sjllidea,  in  the  Opheliea, 
the  Cirratulea,  and  Staurocephalre. 

M.  Claparede  promises  some  important  details  on  the 
generative  glands  and  segment- organs.  He  maintains  that 
a,  connective-tissue  framework  and  vascular  supply  can 
always  be  detected  as  the  origin  of  the  ova  and  sperm-cells. 
Figures  of  segment-organs  from  many  species  will  be  given. 
In  some  'genera  they  are  represented  by  apertures.  Their 
functions  may  be  partly  educatory  of  generative  products 
and  partly  excretory. 

The  structure  of  the  nervous  system  has  also  been  carefully 
investigated,  and  a  follicular  arrangement  such  as  that 
described  by  Leydig  in  the  Himdinea,  observed  in  many 
genera.  The  terminations  of  the  nerves  both  in  organs  of 
sight  and  hearing,  and  tactile  corpuscles,  is  very  fully  to  be 
entered  upon.  Victor  Carus  is  wrong  in  staring  in  his 
'  Handbuch'  that  nearly  all  Annelida  have  auditory  capsules. 

Remarkable  observations  on  the  regeneration  of  lost  parts 
are  referred  to.  In  many  cases  M,  ClaparMe  has  no  doubt 
that  the  anterior  region,  both  head  and  many  succeeding 
segments,  is  reproduced. 

Altogether  from  his   own   account  of  it,  M.  Claparfede's  ' 
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forthcoming  volume  (in  the  Soc.  de  Phys.  and  Hist.  Nat,  de 
Geneve)  promises  to  be  a  most  valuable  and  important  work, 
perhaps  exceeding  in  value,  if  that  be  possible,  his  former 
essays  on  the  OlieochiEta,  Development,  &c. 

Boston  Society  oiNatnral  History  (America). — "  On  the  Spon- 
gia  Ciliaix  as  Infusoria  Flagetlata ;  or,  Observations  on  the 
Structure,  Animality  and  Relationship  of  Leucosolenia  botry- 
aides,  Bowerbank,  by  H.  James-Clark,  A.B.,  B.S,  We  have 
already  had  occasion  to  notice  a  portion  of  this  memoir, 
■which  appeared  a  few  months  since,  but  wish  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  the  paper  in  its  complete  form,  which  has  a  very  high 
interest,  and  should  be  carefully  read  by  those  interested  in 
the  lowest  forms  of  animals.  Two  plates  illustrate  the 
memoir,  which  are  certainly  more  satisfactory  than  the  whiU 
and  black  outlines  which  illustrate  the  author's  first  series  d 
observations. 

Professor  James-Clarke  has  applied  a  power  of  1200 
diameters  to  that  form  of  life  which  is  usually  spoken  of  as  ■ 
"  Monad,"  in  fact,  the  Monas  termo  of  Ehrenberg.  In  thi» 
very  common  and  minute  creature  he  has  demonstrated  1 
mouth,  contractile  vesicle,  and  nucleus  spot,  which  has  not 
been,  recognised  by  previous  observers.  By  a  gradual  eerie* 
of  forms  he  passes  from  tliis  Monas,  which  sometimes  is  free, 
and  sometimes  attached  by  a  short  stem  as  are  VorticelH, 
up  to  the  ciliated  spongosj  the  individual  elements  of  whicb 
he  most  clearly  shows  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  Monas-fbrmft 
Some  forms  closely  allied  to  Monas  present  a  projecting  cup 
or  calys  surrounding  the  oval  end  of  the  creature,  and  from 
within  it  arises  the  flagellum.  New  genera  and  specie!' 
presenting  this  calyx  structure,  and  varying  in  aggregatim 
&om  solitary  to  compound  animals  of  five  or  six,  are  described, 
and  these  gradually  lead  on  to  Leucosolenia,  a  cilated  eponn 
in  which  the  calyx,  flagellum,  and  mouth  are  traceable  in  tns 
cell-like  monads  embedded  in  the  sponge  tissue,  which  build 
it  up  as  a  colony  of  compound  Actinozoa  build  up  a  coral 
reef.  Mr.  James-Clark's  paper  also  contains  some  observB; 
tions  on  Dysieria,  that  very  strange  flagellate  Infusoriaa 
first  described  by  Prof.  Huxley  in  this  Journal,  and  a 
description  of  a  remarkable  new  form,  Heteromastix.  The 
author's  conclusions  may  be  accepted  so  far  as  they  prove  a 
close  relationship  in  elementary  structure  between  the  cilated 
Sponges  and  flagellate  Infusoria,  but  we  do  not  know  that  as 
yet  there  is  any  ground  for  a  change  in  the  classification  of 
either  group  on  this  account.  We  have  one  deficiency  to 
note  in  Prof.  James-Clark's  treatment  of  bis  subject,  and  that 
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is,  that  he  has  not  ffiven  measurements  of  his  Infusoria,  hut 
has  satisfied  himself  by  stating  the  diameter-power  of  the 
glass  used.  It  would  be  well  just  to  state,  in  fractions  of  an 
inch  or  millimetre,  the  size  of  the  various  objects,  or  to  give 
a  scale  of  thousandths  of  an  inch  on  the  plate. 


NOTES  AND  CORRESPONDENCE. 


On  a  Hew  Nozzle  and  Pipe  for  Injecting  Syringes.— Havii^  Iiad 
many  years'  experience  in  the  frequent  use  both  of  small  and 
large  injecting  syringes,  either  for  the  injection  of  the  whole 
animal  or  detached  organs,  I  have  frequently  felt  the  great 
inconvenience  of  the  ordinary  plan  of  fixing  the  syringe  on 
to  the  injecting  pipe,  and  consequent  need  of  some  simple 
plan  for  keeping  the  pipe  firmly  attached  to  the  syringe  while 
in  use.  By  the  present  method  of  fitting  the  nozzle  of  the 
syringe  to  the  pipe  it  is  generally  necessary,  more  particularly 
when  the  syringe  is  large,  to  keep  the  left  hand  constantly  on 
the  pipe  to  prevent  its  being  forced  away  from  the  syringe 
when  any  amount  of  pressure  is  being  applied,  thus 
preventing  the  hand  being  quite  free  to  lift  the  specimen 
from  time  to  time,  to  see  how  the  injection  is  going  on. 
When  any  extravasation  takes  place,  and  an  assistant  is  not 
at  hand  (the  operator  wishing  to  have  both  hands  quite 
free),  it  is  not  safe  to  lay  the  syringe  with  the  pipe  attached 
down,  hut  the  nozzle  has  to  be  detached  and  a  cork  placed  in 
the  pipe  till  the  extravasating  vessels  are  taken  up.  It  also 
often  happens  that  when  considerable  pressure  is  being  applied 
to  the  syringe,  and  the  hand  is  not  kept  firmly  on  the  pipe^ 
it  is  violently  forced  away  from  the  nozzle,  and  the  ope- 
rator and  articles  about  the  room  are  smothered  with  injecting 
fluid.  This  happens  very  often  with  beginners,  and  is  one' 
of  their  greatest  difficulties.  I  had  for  many  years  thought 
of  various  plans  for  fixing  the  pipe  on  the  syringe,  hut  had 
never  hit  on  a  satisfactory  and  simple  method  dll  I  joined 
the  volunteer  force,  and  became  acquainted  with  the  method 
of  fixing  the  bayonet  to  the  long  Enfield  rifie,  when  it  oc- 
curred to  me  that  a  similar  arrangement  was  just  what  was 
required  to  remedy  the  evils  I  have  enumerated. 

A  small  pin  is  inserted  into  the  nozzle  of  the  syringe,  suf- 
ficiently long  to  project  a  Little  way  beyond  a  corresponding 
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slit  in  the  pipe,  when  fixed  in  ita  place  (fig.  1).  A  slit  a 
trifle  larger  than  the  pin  on  the  nozzle  is  carried  a  short  dis- 
tance down  one  side  of  the  pipe,  and  then  a  short  way  across 
*nd  slightly  downwards,  to  allow  the  pin  to  tighten  againat 


tbe  edge  of  the  slit  without  going  right  across,  and  also  to  allow 
for  the  slight  wear  which  takes  place  in  turning  the  syringe 
off  and  on  (fig.  2).  I  have  had  several  large  and  small 
syringes  fitted  with  this  simple  contrivance,  and  if  the  fitting 
is  carefully  done  there  ought  not  to  be  any  leakage,  and  the 
nozzle  should  twist  off  and  on  quite  easily.  —  Charles 
Robertson,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy,  Oxford. 


Note  on  the  SynaptsB  of  Oaemsey  and  Herm,  and  a  New 
Parasitio  Eotifer. — When  in  Guernsey  last  summer  I  had  a 
trief  opportunity  of  examining  the  Synapt^  so  abundant  in 
the  sandy  part  of  the  shore  there,  and  at  the  opposite  island 
of  Herm,  Besides  the  difi^erences  mentioned  by  Dr.  Hera- 
path,  in  his  paper  in  this  Journal  on  Synapfae,  I  noted  one 
or  two  other  points  which  distinguish  Synapta  Sarnienns 
from  Synapta  inhtBrens  or  Duvernaa.  S.  inharens  is  of  a 
mucli  deeper  rose  tint,  and  ita  iutegument  is  tougher  and  less 
elastic  than  in  S.  Samieiisis.  The  colouring  matter,  when 
extracted  with  ether,  did  not  furnish  any  marked  absorption 
bands  with  the  spectroscope  in  either  case.  An  important 
distinctive  character  is  found  in  the  miliary  spicules,  espe- 
_ially  those  of  the  tentacles,  in  the  two  species.     In  S.  in- 
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hairens  these  average  xctt  of  ^n  inch  in  length,  and  are 
much  branched  and  broken  up  at  either  end ;  in  S.  Samien- 
aU,  on  the  other  hand  (in  which  the  large  ■wheel  and  anchor 
plates  are  the  more  ornate),  the  miliary  Epiculea  are  very 
small,  irregularly  oblong  rods,  quite  simple  in  form,  and 
averaging  -j-^  of  an  inch  in  length.  This  is  a  most  de- 
cisive differentia,  and  may  be  thoroughly  depended  on.  It 
is  a  curious,  and  to  me  inexplicable  fact,  that  S.  Sarniensu 
occurs  only  on  the  Guernsey  shore,  with  an  occasional  S.  in- 
hterens  as  an  intruder ;  while  exactly  opposite,  on  the  Henn 
shore,  four  miles  distant  only,  S.  inhxrem  occurs,  and  very 
•abundantly. 

I  hoped  to  find  the  remarlable  molluscan  genus  Entocon- 
chon,  described  by  Miiller  from  S.  digitata,  in  the  Guernsey 
Synaptas,  but  in  a  rather  hurried  examination  failed,  I,  how- 
ever, found  a  very  remarkable  parasite  in  the  body-cavity  of 
both  the  Channel-Island  species  in  very  great  abundance, 


New  ParMitio  Rotifer. 


Uethod  of  prt^eaaion. 


namely,  a  Rotifer.  In  the  figure  is  given  all  that  I  could  ascer- 
tain of  the  structure  of  the  parasite  at  thattime.  It  never 
favoured  me  with  a  view  of  its  expanded  discs,  and  was  ex- 
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cseedinsly  imall  (3-^7  of  an  inch),  whilst  the  difRcuIty  of 
dose  ODsenration  was  further  increased  by  the  d/bris  of  the 
genitalia  of  the  Synaptee,  with  which  it  was  always  con- 
nected. Mr.  Gosse  has  kindly  given  me  his  opinion  as  to 
the  Rotifer,  which  he  regards  as  likely  to  prove  the  type  of 
a  new  genus ;  but  no  definite  opinion  is  warranted  by  my 
fragmentary  observation.  Associated  with  the  Rotinrr  in 
the  body*cavity  of  the  Synapta  was  also  a  very  active  7Vt- 
chodina,  very  similar  to  that  infesting  the  common  Hydra 
viridis. — £•  Kat  Lankester,  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  SOCIETIES. 


Boy  AX  MicBoecoFicAi'  Sooieti. 
October  ath,  1867. 

This  was  the  firat  meeting  of  the  season.  The  chair  was  taken 
by  James  Qlaibheb,  Esq.,  F.E.8.,  and  the  attendance  of  FellowB 
was  DumerouB. 

The  Pkesidebt  announced  that  the  Library  of  the  Society 
(Room  No.  5),  King's  College,  Somereet  House,  would  be  open 
for  the  use  of  Fellows,  on  Mondays,  TuesdaTa,  Thursdays,  and 
Fridays,  from  11  to  4  p.m. ;  on  Wednesdays,  m  the  evening  only, 
from  6  to  10  p.m. ;  and  on  Saturdays,  from  11  till  2  p.m. 

The  issue  of  volumes  from  the  Hbrary  he  recommended  to  he 
suspended  for  the  present,  and  steps  taken  to  make  the  collection  of 
hooka  more  complete.  He  likewise  stated  that  the  cabinet  of 
slides  was  being  rearranged  to  facihtate  their  use.  The  cabinet 
would  be  opened  to  Fellows  as  early  as  possible,  together  with 
the  Society's  collection  of  microscopes,  but  the  issue  of  slides  to 
Pellows  as  heretofore  would  be  suspended. 

Notice  was  given  that  a  special  general  meeting  would  be  held 
in  the  Library  of  King's  College,  at  the  close  of  the  ordinary 
meeting  to  he  held  on  the  13th  of  November  next,  at  8  p.m.,  to 
consider  the  following  resolutions  for  altering  the  Bye-Laws,  to 
be  moved  by  EUis  G,  Lobh,  Esq. : 

"  Every  Fellow  who  shall  be  elected  after  the  meeting  on  11th 
December,  1867,  shall,  in  addition  to  the  entrance-fee  of  two 
guineas,  pay  a  further  sum  of  two  guineas  as  hia  first  annual  suh- 
Bcription ;  and  shall  pay,  bo  long  as  he  continues  a  Fellow,  an 
annual  subscription  of  two  guineas,  which  shall  be  due  on  the  1st 
of  Janiiary  in  each  year;  and  that  Bye-law  No.  6,  Sect.  2,  be 
altered  in  conformity  with  thia  resolution." 

"  Every  Fellow  who  shall  he  elected  after  the  meeting  on  the 
lltb  of  December,  1867,  and  who  may  desire  to  compound  for 
his  future  annual  subscriptions,  may  do  so  by  a  payment  of  twenty 
guineas,  in  addition  to  his  entrance-fee  of  two  guineas  ;  and  that 
Bye-law  Ko.  7,  Sect.  2,  be  altered  in  conformity  with  this  resolu- 
tion." 
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The  followine  donations  were  umounced,  and  thank*  TDt«d  to 

the  respective  donora : 


ThaPubliiW, 

DilU. 

Tlie  Soeietr. 

Ditto. 

The  Author. 

The  Society. 


The  Aathor. 


Twenlj  slides  of  Gold  from  v«rinua  ptrta  of  the  world 

Tbe  QuDTterlv  Geological  Jouniil      .  , 

The  Poiiular  Science  ReTiew 

Tiie  Intellectual  Observer.     3  Noa,    . 

Tbe  .Toornal  of  the  Linneaa  Societj  . 

Tbe  Journal  of  the  Societj  of  Aria     . 

The  Floral  World,  bj  Shirlej  Hibberd 

The  Proceedings  of  the  Etsei  Instilule 

The  Proceedings  of  the  Boston  Katartl  Hiatorj  Sociolj   . 

The  Besotta  of  Twenty-five  Years'  Meteorological  Obaerva- 
tioua  in  Hobart  Tovn,  bj  Francis  Abbot  . 

Beport  on  Epidemic  Cholera  in  the  Armj  of  the  United 

States  during  the  jeat  1SC6       .  .Surgeon  Oenenl. 

A  Hand;  Book  to  the  Collection  and  Preparation  of  Fresh- 
water aad  Marine  AlgK,  Diatoms,  Deimida,  etc.,  by 
Johann  Kave,  translated  and  edited  by  the  Rev. 
W.  W.  Spicer,  M.A.  .  .  .The  Aolhor. 

A  set  of  Photographs  .  .U.J.Ginud,Paria 

The  names  of  tbe  follovriag  gentlemen  proposed  for  election  aa 
Fellowa  were  ordered  to  be  suspended : 

G.  E.  Legge  Pearee,  M.B.C.S.  Eng.,  2,  St.  George's  Square; 
Peter  Teawea  Gowllacd,  F.B.C.S.,  F.R.Med.Chir.S.,  Ac.,  34, 
Finsbury  Square;  Charles  Coppock.  31,  Cornbi)) ;  H.  Sugden 
Svans,  Holland  Boad,  Kensingtou,  W. ;  and  John  'Williams, 
Soyal  Astronomical  Societj,  Somerset  House,  as  an  Honorarv 
FeUow. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  balloted  for  and  duly  elected ; 

Daniel  Woodin,  Peldon,  Bichmond;  Henry  Alexander  Glass, 
Gray's  Inn  Square. 

A  paper  was  read  by  Dr.  QtrY,  F.E.S.,  Professor  of  Forensic 
Medicine,  King's  College,  Ac,  on  "  Microscopic  Sublimation,  and 
especially  on  the  SubliniateB  of  the  Alkaloids."  (See  '  Trans.,'  p.  1.) 

The  usual  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  author,  and  a  short 
discussion  followed,  in  which  Dr.  CinpENTER,  Dr.  Silteb,  Prof. 
Tbsnaht,  and  Mr.  Hogg,  took  part. 

Mr,  J.  HoQG,  Hon.  Sec,  placed  on  the  table  a  collection  of 
photomicrograph B,  the  productions  of  Dr.  Maddoi,  many  of  which 
Irere  considered  very  fine  eiomples  of  the  art.  Mr.  Hogg  said 
'that  Dr.  Maddoi  had  succeeded  in  ehowing,  under  a  magnifying 
^wer  of  3000  diameters,  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Pleuro- 
■igma,  which,  when  attentively  eiamined,  must  be  thought  to 
.iave  the  effect  of  unsettling  the  minds  of  those  who,  after  re- 
peated examinations  with  the  best  objectives,  believed  that  they 
aad  finally  succeeded  in  resolving  their  markings.  Take  for  in- 
Btance  the  Fleuroiigma  formosum,  magnified  3000  diameters, 
.printed  for  the  stereoscope,  a  copy  of  a  print  sent  to  America; 
it  is  not  printed  deep  enough  :  it  nevertheless  shows  the  white 
.■paces    as    little    ivory-balls    suspended  between   the  eye  and 
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the  object.  Another,  aho  imperfectly  printed,  and  tnagnified  SOOO 
diameters,  shows  short,  abrupt,  strongly -defined  shadows,  sup- 
porting, as  it  were,  the  areas — an  effect  produced  probably  by 
interference  at  the  junction  of  the  hemispheres.  This  print 
should  be  eiamined  and  compared  with  another  of  Pleurosigma 
Jbrmomm,  which  shows  the  valve  under  various  powers  from 
700  up  to  3000  diameters.  There  is  a  small  bit  of  print  oa 
this  card  which  is  remarkable  and  valuable  to  those  particu-. 
larly  interested  in  resolving  markings.  The  print  of  .P.  angu- 
iatuia  presents  some  interesting  points  as  to  its  structure.  Some 
of  the  areas  appear  quite  round,  not  hexagonal ;  bright  angular 
points  separate  these  nodules  in  the  one  case,  converting 
them  into  divisional  lines  in  another ;  and  the  curious  point 
ia,  they  are  both  from  the  same  negative.  "With  regard  to  this 
plate,  X)r.  Maddoi  observes  that  "  the  negative  was  a  failure  from 
the  plate  being  dirty;"  nevertheless  it  is  very  instructiye  in 
various  points.  The  larger  prints  exhibuted  should  be  regarded 
rather  as  pictures  than  repreaentations  of  the  sharp  outline 
figures  seen  in  the  microscope.  ■ 


Not).  13(A,  1867. 

Jaueb  Glaibheh,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous   meeting  were   read  and  con- 
armed. 
The  following  presents  were  announced  and  thanks  voted — 

.  T.  Ross.  iSq. 

,  The  Author. 

.  The  Society. 

.  Ditto, 

.  Ditto. 

.  Ditto. 

.  The  Fubliilier. 


A  Foar  Inch  Object  Glass 
Hogg  on  the  Microscope,  Sixth  Edition 
QuBTterl;  Journal  of  tue  Geologies!  Society 
The  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arta.    4  Nos. 
Acta  Universitstis  Lundioensis.     3  Farts 
Natural  History  TraaBactions  of  North  Datbam 
Intellectual  Observer 


Certificates  in  fevour  of  the  following  gentlemen  were  ordered 
to  be  suspended : 

George  Potter,  7,  Montpellier  Eoad,  Upper  Hoi loway ;  Richard 
Bannister,  Inland  Revenue  Laboratory,  Somerset  House ;  F.  Tboa. 
Baker,  184,  King's  Eoad,  Chelsea,  S.W. ;  Henry  Owens,  M.D., 
Croydon,  S. ;  'WilHam  Thomas  Loy,  Dingwell  Eoad,  Croy- 
don, S.  ;  the  Eev.  Frederick  William  Eussell,  M.A,,  Charing 
Crosa  Hospital;  the  Eev.  Francis  Pigou,  M.A.,  14,  Suffolk 
Place,  Pall  Mall  East ;  James  Murie,  M.D.,  Zoological 
Gardens,  Regents  Park;  John  Mayall,  224,  Regent  Street; 
James  J.  Simmons,  18,  Burton  Crescent,  W.C. ;  Thomas  WQcox 
Edmunds,   32,  Old   Change;  .Frederick    Clarksoa   Francis,  S^ 
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_..  Thomas  Pliwe,  Hackner ;  John  Hopkinaon,  fi,  I.hwd 
Boad,  HaverBtock  Hi!!,  N.W.;  John  Barber.  23.  Brun«. 
wiok  Gardena,  Campden  Hilt  ;  Samuel  John  MclDtire,  22, 
Bessborough  Gardena,  8.W.;  William  Allbon,  625.  New  Oxford 
t ;  James  Bell,  Inland  Kcvenue  Lnboratorr,  8om«ml 
le ;  Arthur  Raymond  Betta,  St.  John's  Park,  1Tpp*r 
Holloway ;  Henry  Jamea  Helm,  The  Jjaboratory,  SomerMt 
House;  John  Edmund  Ingpen,  7.  Putney  Hill,  Surrey j 
William  Manning,  47,  Clifton  Boad  East ;  John  Rogeraon, 
St.  Clair  Cottage,  St.  John's  Wood;  George  Navlor  Htokor, 
Inland  fievenue  Laboratory,  Somerset  House;  Arthur  D'Brieti 
Jones,  The  Shrubbery,  Kp»ora,  Surrey  ;  John  Martin,  M.D., 
Cambridge  House,  Portamouth  ;  John  Robinson  Burnea,  M.D., 
'Eveii,  Surrey;  William  Snvill  Kent,  56,  Qtiet'n's  Hoad.  Notting 
Hill;  William  White,  3,  Milncr  Square,  Islington. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  balloted  for  and  duly  elected 
Fellows  of  the  Society  : 

Charlea  Coppock,  Peter  J.  GowlJand,  F.R.C.S.,  G.  E.  Legg 
Pearce,  Henry  Sugden  Evana,  and  John  Williams,  as  Honorary 
Fellow. 

The  pREBiDEKT  repeated  the  notice  given  at  the  former  meet- 
ing respecting  the  opening  of  the  Library. 

A  paper  was  read  by  John  Gobeam,  M.B.C.8.,  Ac.,  "On 
Some  Peculiarities  in  the  Distribution  of  Veins  in  UmbeiUfene." 
(See  '  Trans.,'  p.  14.) 

Mr.  Jabez  Hohg  expressed  surprise  to  find  that  a  subject 
of  apparently  much  interest,  one  most  ably  brought  to  the  notice 
of  the  Society,  had  received  so  small  an  amount  of  attention  from 
botanical  writers.  In  a  letter  received  from  Dr,  Maxwell 
Masters,  that  botanist  offered  a  few  remarks  bearing  on  the 
question  before  them,  which  he  would,  with  the  permieBion  of  the 
president,  read  to  the  Society,  Dr.  Masters  saya : — "  I  have  had 
■ome  correspondence  with  Mr.  Gorham  about  the  matter  (of  the 
venation  of  the  Umbellife™),  and  believe  that  the  facts  he  haa 
discovered  have  not  been  recorded  before ;  at  any  rate,  I  have 
foiled  to  find  aoy  notice  of  them  up  to  the  present  time.     The 

r!culiarity  in  question  is  found  in  some  other  plants,  and  is  not, 
should  imagine,  of  any  very  great  physiological  importance.  In 
K  group  like  the  tJmbelliferas,  where  the  species,  and  even  the 
genera,  are  often  so  hard  to  discriminate,  it  is  an  eicelient  thing 
to  get  hold  of  facts  like  those  discovered  by  Mr.  Gorham,  and  I 
am  very  glad  that  he  has  taken  the  noatter  up,  aa  I  believe  there 
■re  many  similar  things  that  have  been  overlooked,  and  which 
when  collated  will  be  very  serviceable.  ^Nature  printing  has  done 
a  good  deal  in  this  way.  The  publications  of  some  Austrian 
botanists — Ettingohausen,  Pokomy,  and  others — are  worthy  of  at- 
tentive examination  with  reference  to  the  venation  of  fossU,  or  of 
Kcent  leaves." 

Although  quite  true  that  some  other  plants  have  a  similar  kind 
of  venation,  Mr.  Hogg  believed  it  would  be  difficult  to  show  that 
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a  peculiar  kind  of  yeUBtion  runs  through  the  whole  of  any  other 
order  thaE  that  of  the  TJmbelliferte,  and  that  it  runs  through  that 
order  appeared  to  be  a  fact.  After  having  carel'ully  esamined  all- 
the  plants  he,  Mr,  Hogg,  could  get  together,  they  one  and  all 
confirmed  the  atatements  made  by  Mr.  G-orham  with  regard  to 
this  group.  It  was  quite  true  that  some  few  attempts  had  bfieU' 
made  to  classify,  or  rather  tabulate  the  venation  of  plants,  but 
only  a  slight  advance  had  been  seen  in  this  respect  since  the  time 
of  Dr.  Grew,  who,  in  his  treatise  on  the  "  Anatomy  of  Plants," 
presented  to  the  Eoyal  Society  in  1682,  noticed  the  pecuharities 
of  the  structure  of  the  fibres  of  the  leaf,  and  published 
drawings  showing  something  like  an  attempt  at  classification. 
As  Mr.  Qorham  had  shown  hia  observations  to  Dr.  Lindley 
it  appeared  strange  that  this  eminent  botanist  had  not  ma<u 
use  of  them  to  perfect  his  own  classification  of  leaf  venation, 
which,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  was  left  in  a  very  imperfect  state. 
Now,  however,  Mr.  Gorham  proposes  to  reduce  the  question  of 
leaf  venation  to  practical  utility,  and  in  a  large  and  important 
order  of  plants  as  that  of  the  Umbelliferse,  which  includes  those 
yielding  articles  of  diet,  medicinal  substances,  and  acro-narcotio 
poisons,  it  must  become  a  aubiect  of  considerable  value ;  and, 
although  the  facts  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Society  may  not 
at  the  present  moment  appear  to  have  "  any  great  physiological 
importance,"  it  was,  nevertheless,  an  eicellent  thing  to  get  hold  of 
a  point  in  the  perfect  discrimination  of  a  large  genus,  which,  in- 
cluding as  it  does  so  many  «dible  species,  has  very  many  more 
containing  active  poisonous  principles,  aromatic  oils,  gum-resina, 
Ac.  A  morphological  analogy  had  been  shown  to  exist  between 
the  stem  and  the  ribs  or  veina  of  the  leaf;  doubtless  an  analogy 
can  be  traced  between  the  skeleton  of  the  leaf  and  the  skeleton, 
of  the  branch  in  a  number  of  points,  as  well  as  in  the  general 
resemblance  between  the  ramifications  of  the  plant  and  that  of 
the  venation  of  the  leaf.  On  making  a  close  esamination  under 
a  power  of  fifty  diameters  of  the  leaves  of  the  UmbeUiferie  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  Gorham,  Mr.  Hogg  observed  tliat  the  analogy  is 
borne  out  to  a.  remarkable  degree  in  the  whole  :  and  further  that 
the  analogy  can  be  carried  even  to  the  venation  of  the  petals  and 
stamens.  The  umbels  of  the  hemlock  show  this  exceedingly  well, 
and,  no  doubt,  when  others  have  been  more  closely  esamined, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  plant,  the  branches,  the  leaves,  and 
flowers,  present  a  morphology  as  uniform  as  it  is  remarkable. 
Thanks  were  unanimously  voted  to  Mr,  Gorham  for  hia  paper. 

The  meeting  was  then  made  special, 
Ellis  J,  Lobb,  Esq.,  proposed  the  following  resolutions  : 
"  That  every  Fellow  who  shall  be  elected  after  the  meeting  on 
11th  December,  1867,  shall,  in  addition  to  the  entrance-fee  of 
two  guineas,  pay  a  further  sum  of  two  guineas  as  his  first  annual 
subscription  ;  and  shall  pay,  bo  long  as  he  continues  a  Fellow,  an 
annual  subscription  of  two  guineas,  which  shall  be  due  on  the 
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lit  of  JoDuarv  in  each  jear ;  and  that  By<ylaw  No.  8,  Sect.  2,  be 
altered  in  conformity  with  thia  resolutiou. 

"EverF  Fellow  wno  shall  be  elected  after  tbe  meetiDR  on  ths 
llth  of  December,  1867,  and  who  may  deaire  to  compound  Tor  hit 
Aiture  anDual  Bubscriptiona,  may  do  bo  by  a  psynieDt  of  twenty 


I  addition  to   bis  entranee  feo  ol^  two  t 


\  Sect.  2,  be  altered  lu  confomiity  with  thia 


^  e-law,  Ko. 

legolution. 

"  And  that  Bye-Iawa  6  and  7,  Sect.  2,  be  altered  accordingly," 
Major  Ow£S  seconded  the  resolutions,    which,  after  a  brief 

'^UwuaeioD,  were  put  from  the  chair  and  carried. 


December  11/A,  1867. 

James  Glajsheb,  Esq.,  F.B.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  minntea  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 
The  following  presentB  were  announced  : 

A  Two-thirds  Object-glass,  with  50°  angle  of  aperture 

An  Investigaling  Tube       .... 

Jouraal  of  tbe  Societ;  of  Arts  .  . 

The  Canadian  JourJial        .... 

Tlie  Pholofjraphic  Joumal  .... 

The  Jonrnal  of  tbe  Liimean  Society   . 

Catalogue  of  tbe  Surgical  Sectiou  of  tbe  U.S.  Artnj  Medi- 
cal Muacain  .... 

Daphnia  Pulei,  framed      .... 

Britisb  Journal  of  Uentnl  Science 

Iitnd  and  Water  (Weeklj) 

lafe  and  Death  iu  our  Mines,  by  J.  Ho^ 

Anatomy  of  Uretbra  and  Gliins  Fetiis,  by  J.  Hogg 

Vegetable  Parasites  of  Human  Skin,  bj  J.  Hogg 

Develop  mental  History  of  Infusorial  and  Aniniaf  Life,  by 
J.  Hogg      ..... 

Tbe  Vinegar  Eel,  by  J.  Hojtr 

Tbe  Commou  Truffle,  by  J.  Hof;^       . 

The  Structure  and  Formation  of  Certain  Nervous  Centres, 

i        byDr.Beale.  F.U.S. 

How  to  Work  witb  the  Microscope.  Fourth  Edition.  By 
Dr,  Beale    ..... 

The  Microscope  in  its  Application  to  Practical  Medicine. 
Third  Edition,  by  Dr.  Beule 

Germinal  Matter  and  tbe  Contact  Theory,  by  Dr.  Morris  . 

Matural  History  Review.    Vol.  1      . 

The  following  certificates  were  ordered  for  Buspension : — Alfred 
JameePuttick,  47,  Leiceater  Square,  W.C. :  Hildebrand  Eamsden, 
M.A.,  Cantab,  Forest  Eise,  Walthamstow,  Esaei,  N.E. 

The  twenty-eight  gentlemen  whose  certificates  were  ordered  to 
be  Buapended  at  the  previous  meeting  were  balloted  for,  and  duly 
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elected  Fellowa  of  the  Society.  (For  names  aee  report  of  13th 
November  meeting). 

Chakleb  Stewart,  Esq.,  M.K.C.S.,  F.L.S.,  Ac,  read  a  paper, 
illiiBtrated  by  drawiogs,  ou  the  "  PedicellariK  of  the  Cidaridje." 

Mr.  Jabez  Hogo  remarked  on  the  importance  of  eiftmining 
these  appendages  in  the  living  animal.  He  also  inquired  whether 
Mr.  Stewart  had  arrived  at  any  conclusion  as  to  the  function! 
performed  by  pediceilaria.  He  had  witnessed  their  action  in 
handing  particles  of  food  from  one  to  another  till  they  reached 
the  mouth. 

Mr.  Stewaet  stated  that  he  had  eiamiaed  the  pedicellaria  of 
the  living  animals  in  many  species,  hut  had  not  had  that  ad- 
vantage with  respect  to  the  Cidaridte.  From  the  position  of  the 
pedicellari«,ftnd  the  nature  of  the  food  of  the  Echinoderms  to  which 
they  belonged,  he  did  not  think  that  the  passing  forward  of 
particles  of  food  to  the  oiouth  could  be  their  chief  or  special 
function.  The  more  these  ohjects  were  studied  in  the  different 
classes  of  animals  lumishcd  with  tbem,  the  greater  was  the  di£S- 
culty  of  assigning  any  special  functions  to  them.  One  particular 
form,  the  Snake's  Head,  was  found  near  the  mouth.  Other  forms 
were  extensively  scattered,  and  were  ahundant  near  the  anus  in 
Cidaria.  In  Gonaster  they  were  embedded  in  the  thick  calcareous 
surface  layer  with  tbeir  two  valves  flush  with  the  surface,  so  that 
they  could  not  pass  anything  to  the  mouth.  In  Luidia  stalked 
forms  were  found  near  the  secondary  spines. 

Mr.  Cook  remarked  that  Agassiz  had  seen  pedicellaria  pass 
fiecal  matter  away  from  the  anus. 

H.  J.  Slack,  Esq.,  F.G.S.,  Sec.  E.M.8,,  read  a  paper  on  a 
"  Ferment  found  in  Ked  French  Wine." 

Mr.  Jabez  Hoqh  remarked  on  the  value  of  reasearches  into  these 
organisms,  which  he  regarded  as  agents  of  destruction.  He  cour 
sidered  M.  Pasteur  wrong  in' asserting  that  Bacteria  were  found  in 
the  butyric  fermentation.  They  belonged  to  the  lactic  fermeu- 
tatioQ,  which  was  an  earlier  stage. 

Tlie  Phesident  then  cnlled  upon  Dr.  Maddoi  to  show  a  series 
of  photographs  to  the  Fellows. 

i>r.  Maddox  said  he  had  the  pleasure  of  bringing  before 
the  notice  of  the  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Microscopical  Society  a 
series  of  beautiful  photomicrograph  a,  which  he  had  just  received 
from  the  Army  Medical  Department,  Washington,  the  labours  of 
Drs.  "Woodward  and  Curtis,  and  trusted  he  might  be  able  to  con- 
vey to  those  gentlemen  the  thanks  of  the  Society.  He  thought 
that  the  interest  occasioned  by  a  little  "  generous  rivalry"  might 
advance  the  subject  in  this  country,  where  he  was  sorry  to  find 
existed  so  much  negEgence  and  apathy  in  this  branch  of  science. 
Other  countries  were  utilising  its  advantages,  as  France,  America, 
&c.,  the  latter  being  in  advance  of  all.  Some  of  these  photo- 
micrographs were  exhibited  aa  competitive  photographic  testa 
of  various  lenses,  ranging  from  Powell  and  Lealand's  jV*'^-  Vs^h, 
and  .i*ath ;  Wales'    Jth  and  amplifier ;  Wales'  y^th  immersion  ; 
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and  Hartnack'  b  No.  11  immerBioTi  lens ;  the  object  being  the 
Podura  scale,  and  the  diameters  2100  and  756.  lu  the  tbreraoat 
rank,  in  Dr.  Maddoi'a  opinion,  stood  Powell  and  Lealaud's  ji^tli ; 
then  Wales'  ^th  and  amplifier;  Wales'  ■j'jth  imnieraioa;  and 
Powell  and  Lealand's  ^th.  Hartuack'a  did  not  give  a  good 
image  photogrnphicallj" ;  but  as  Dr.  Woodward,  in  a  private 
letter  to  Dr.  Maddos,  remarked,  this  might  have  depended  on 
the  great  want  of  coincidence  of  the  visual  and  chemical  rays,  &a 
it  had  to  be  "  ruled  out "  considerably ;  but  Dr,  Maddos  seemed 
to  think  it  might  be  due  to  some  trifling  error  in  the  centring, 
when  the  necesBary  chemical  correction  was  made.  Dr.  Maddox 
said  he  believed  the  Podura  scale  had  never  yet,  in  this  country, 
been  photographed  by  a  j'^th. 

The  series  of  twenty  photomicrographs  were  greatly  admired, 
especially  a  Naeicula  rhomhoides,  magnified  more  than  800  dia- 
meters, and  taken  with  Wales'  -Jth  and  amplifier. 

The  Fellows  of  the  Society  felt  themselves  highly  gratified 
with  the  opportunity  of  eiamining  the  excellent  results  that  had 
been  placed  before  them. 

Mr.  Slack  exhibited  an  ingenious  lamp,  made  by  Mr.  Collins, 
and  devised  by  Mr.  Bockett.  Mr.  Highley  had  been  the  first, 
many  years  ago,  to  construct  lamps  so  shaded  that  no  light  was 
allowed  to  escape  eicept  in  the  direction  required  for  microscopic 
nae.  Mr.  Bockett  carried  out  the  same  idea  by  means  of  a  para- 
bolic silvered  reflector  and  a  dark  screen.  All  the  rays  from  this 
lamp  were  emitted  atraiehtforwarda,  in  approiimately  parallel 
rays.  Such  a  plan  would  effectually  screen  the  eyes  of  an  ob- 
server from  eitraneouB  light. 

In  reply  to  an  inquiry,  Mr.  Colliits  said  the  parabolic  reflector, 
without  the  lamp,  would  cost  about  7».  Gd. 

Mr.  BfiOWNiKG  remarked  that,  with  such  a  reflector,  it  was 
highly  necessary  to  correct  the  increased  amount  of  the  yellow 
ray,  by  using  a  blue  chimney,  as  Mr.  Bockett  had  done. 

The  following  papers  were  read  : 

"  On  the  Anatomical  Differences  observed  in  some  Species  of 
the  Helices  and  Limaees,"  by  Edwin  T.  Newton,  Esq.  (See 
'Trans.,'  p.  26.) 

"OnNew  Species  of  Microscopic  Animals,"  by  T.  Q.  Tatem, 
Esq.     (See  'Trans.,'  p.  31.) 

The  usual  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  their  respective  authors  j 
and  the  President  announced  that  at  the  next  meeting,  January 
8th,  Professor  Eupert  Jones,  F.G.S.,  would  read  a  paper  "  On 
Becent  and  Fossil  Bivalved  Entomostraca." 

Errata.— Ihe  errors  in  reference  to  BomB  of  the  flgnrts  named  in  the  text  in 
Dr.  Maddai's  paper  on  "  Parasites  of  tlio  Common  Haddock,"  not  correspond- 
ing with  those  in  the  plate,  arises  from  all  the  illuBtrationa  sent  not  being 
engraved.    It  ia  neeeBsarj  to  eraaa  referencBl  to  figoras  on  pp.  88,  90,  and  92. 
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QoEKKTT  MicBoaoopiojo;  Club, 
September  27,  1867. 
Mr.  Akthttr  E-  DuBHiM,  Proaident,  ia  the  Chair. 
Mr.  Suffolk  called  attention  to  hia  moat  recent  method  of 
Dry  Mounting. 
Mr,  J.  Slade  read  a  paper  on  "  Snails'  Teeth." 
Dr.  Maddox  eihibited  a   collection  of  beautifully  executed 
micro-photographs. 

Two  members  were  elected. 

October  25, 1867. 
The  President  in  the  Chair. 
Mr.  Mclntire  read  a  paper  on  "  Chelifers,"  whichhe  illustrated 
with  drawings  and  numerous  living  specimens. 

A  paper  by  Mr.  Charlea  Hicolson,  M.A.,  B.Sc,  on  "  Ohject- 
Glaeses  for  the  Microscope,"  was  read. 
Nine  members  were  elected, 

November  22,  1867. 
The  President  in  the  Chair. 
Mr.  N.  Burgess  read  the  first  portion  of  a  paper  on  "The 
WooIb  of  Commerce,  Commercially  and   Microscopically  Con- 
sidered," and  exhibited  apecimena  of  fine  wool. 

Mr.  Beckett  read  a.  paper  on  a  New  Four-inch  Object- G-I&ss, 
by  EosB. 

Eight  members  were  elected. 

DDBLiif  MiCKoacopiCAL  Cms. 
18(A  July,  1867. 
Dr.  John  Barker  drew  attention  to  a  little  epiphytic  growth 
seated  upon  Hormoapora  mwtabiUs.  This  consisted  of  what  one 
migbt  most  quickly  convey  an  idea  of  by  saying  it  represented  a 
green  "comma,"  the  tail  prolonged  into  an  extremely  slender 
stipes,  reaching  through  the  enveloping  gelatine  and  standing 
upon  the  cell  of  the  Hormoapora.  This,  though  presenting  a 
conaiderable  resemblance  to  the  little  "pin-like"  production 
drawn  attention  to  by  Dr.  Wright  at  the  January  meeting 
(probably  identical  with  that  alluded  to  by  Dr.  Wallich,  as  found 
upon  Slreplonema  trilohaium.  Wall-  'Ann.  Nat.  Hiat.,'  1860),  was 
quite  a  different  thing.     The  filament  bearing  this  very  minute 

E reduction  in  rather  conaiderable  numbers,  was  very  singular- 
poking. 
Mr.  Archer  was  desirous  to  record  the  occurrence  of  a  aeemingly 
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rare  little  alga — Dldi/oipiaTium  renifbrma  ( l{MlnheiiD)-~in  a 
gEtheriog  lately  tniule  nenr  Hnuwilon  in  North  Wales,  thua  new 
to  Britain.  Tbie  he  ideutiRi^l  fnjni  tlie  descri|itioii  nnd  ll){ure 
given  in  Babenhorsfe  "Kryptfigatneu-Klora  von  Macliicn,  Ac. ;" 
Sie  figure,  however,  he  thought,  mual  have  hewn  drawn  frnm  a 
fpecimen,  or  rather  group  or  family,  aamewhat  diitortcd  by  tho 
pressure  of  the  eoveriag-glnM.  Tho  individual  oella  atnud  mora 
regularly  than  is  there  depicted ;  they  aro  uatumlly  [KxieiJ  with 
their  concave  side,  that  is  the  i^inus  <>!'  the  renifonn  cell,  towards 
the  centre  of  tlie  group,  and  it  is  by  the  sinus  that  they  are 
attached  (by  whatever  means  tbut  may  be)  to  the  slender  atipM. 
This  stipes  on  each  self-diviaiou  of  the  cells  at  the  summit  (seem- 
ingly usually  into  four),  becomes  itself  branched.  The  colour  of 
the  cells  is  a  deep  green,  bein^  densely  filled  with  contents  i 
reminding  one  considerably  in  this  respect  of  those  of  Nephroey- 
tium,  in  which  plants  the  cells,  likewise,  are  reiiiform,  but  not  so 
distinctly  so  as  in  Dietgotphtfrium  rentforme.  So  densely  filled 
were  the  cells,  that  the  two  eye-like  granules  inferred  in  the  figure 
given  in  Babenhorat,  did  not  at  all  present  themselves  in  the 
"Welsh  specimens, 

Mr.  ^cber  allowed  Welsh  and  Irish  Bpccimons  of  a  CtelMtrura, 
aide  by  side,  to  show  the  absolute  identity  deducibie  from  the 
marked  character  presented  by  the  form.  This  form  he  would 
refer  to  CcElattntm  microporum  (Al.  Braun),  as  given  in  a  note 
(but  without  a  figure,  and  only  briefly  referred  to,  hardly 
described)  in  Braun's  work  ("Algarum  uni cell ulari urn  genera 
nova  et  minus  cognita,"  page  70.).  The  group  (coanobium)  is 
!fcrmed  of  rather  large  cells,  eitemally  globularly  rounded,  their 
margins,  where  in  mutual  contact,  being  straight,  and  leaving  at 
the  angles  exceedingly  minute,  somewhat  triangular  interspaces, 
like  very  minute  pores,  leading  into  the  central  cavity,  charac- 
teristic of  the  forma  appertaining  to  this  genus.  Mr.  Archer  was 
able  to  present  some  specimens  showing  some  of  the  cells  with  a 
■young  ceenobium  within,  formed  from  the  contents  of  the  parent 
cell;  and  tbeae  were  aeen  to  be  quite  like  the  parent  in  all  respecta  aa 
Mgards  form  of  the  cells  and  their  mutual  arrangement,  differing 
only  in  size.  Bimultaneously  therewith  Mr.  Archer  was  able  to 
•how  another  form  of  Ccelnatsum,  obtained  on  his  late  brief  visit  to 
Wales,  which  was  not  referable  to  either  of  the  remaining  forms 
as  described  by  Kageli,  though  perhaps  showing  most  affinity  with 
OeelaitrtiM,  cubicum  (Nag.),  but  differing  in  each  cell  possessing 
but  one  process  or  tubercle-like  appendage,  not  three.  These 
Skewise  showed  various  conditions  of  growth  of  the  young 
Wenobia  within  the  mother-cells,  from  the  earliest  stage,  the  moat 
Biinute  of  which  showed  the  Ml  character  of  the  cells,  each  with 
I  truncate  tubercle-like  process.  It  seema  to  differ  quite 
m  C.  spherimim  (Nag.)  by  the  cella  possessing  thia  procesa  and 
Sot  being,  like  those  of  the  apecies  just  referred  to,  conically 
founded.  For  this  form,  Mr.  Archer  would  propose  the  name 
OcBlaatmm  camhrietim. 

TOL.  VIII.— NEW  s 
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Mr.  Crowe  eihibited  Welsli  specimens  oi  Uuoiirum  dtdella 
jugBted,  Bhowing  the  zygospore  fully  formed.  This  is  very  like  that 
of  Evasfrum  obJongum,  only,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  apeciea 
being  itself  considerably  smaller,  bo  too  is  the  zygospore.  Ealft 
does  not  figure  the  zygospore  of  this  speeies,  but  he  describes  it 
as  spinouB,  the  spines  auhulate.  They  do  not,  however,  appear  to 
be  subulate  but  nearly  cylindrical,  and  ending  bluntly,  and  they 
are  pellucid.  Sometimes  tbey  are  not  posed  vertically  on  the 
zygospore,  hut  lean  a  little  in  different  directions,  and  this  is  moie 
eepecially  the  case  in  regard  to  those  spines  which  project  through 
the  apertures  of  the  empty  halves  of  the  parent-ceila  into  thmr 
cavities ;  this  circumstance,  that  is  the  divergence  of  the  spinefl, 
seems  as  if  it  assisted  in  retaining  the  empty  halves  for  some  time 
attached. 

By  a  curious  coincidence,  Mr.  Archer  too  was  able  to  present 
Irish  specimens  (from  near  Carrig  Mouutain)  of  the  same  species,. 
Euagtrum  didelta,  also  conjugated,  and  showing  in  all  respects 
characters  similar  to  those  of  the  examples  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Crowe,  gathered  in  Wales.  Conjugated  specimens  of  this  specieS' 
had  also  presented  themselves  to  Mr.  Archer  during  his  late 
excursion  to  "Wales.  He  wa.s  besides  able  to  bring  forward  fine 
conjugated  eiamples  of  Euagtrum  oblongum  from  the  Co.  Wict- 
low  locality  which  bad  presented  the  zygospores  of  Euastrum 
didelta  simultaneously  exhibited,— an  opportunity  to  see  at  one 
time  the  zygospores  of  these  in  themselves  common  forms,  yet 
seemingly  very  rarely  found  conjugated,  would  not  be  without 
interest  to  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Archer  likewise  exhibited  a  solitary  "  skeleton "  brought 
froniWales,the  only  one  which  he  had  seen  out  of  Ireland,  and  itwas 
not  living,  of  the  Eadiolarian  Ehizopod  he  had  previously  found 
and  exhibited  living  from  "  Callery-bog,"  near  Bray  (see  minutM 
of  April  last).  This  creature  seemed  to  him  to  come  nearest  to 
certain  marine  forms  close  to  Heliosphiera  amongst  the  Ethmo- 
sphierida  (Hack.).  From  them,  however,  it  differed  in  at  least  two 
points  seemingly  of  importance,  one  of  a  negative,  the  other  of  a 
positive  character.  In  the  first  place  the  so-called  "  yellow  cells  " 
were  quite  absent,  and  in  the  second  place  the  hollow  perforate 
globe,  containing  within  it  the  sarcsde  actinophryan  body,  was 
supported,  when  living,  upon  a  nearly  pellucid  stipes.  At  first 
Mr.  Archer  had  overlooked  this  stipes,  and  even  when,  by  the 
seeming  constancy  of  its  occurrence  in  the  living  specimens,  it  had 
caught  attention,  he  had  at  first  taken  it  for  a  fibre  of  some 
Leptothrix-like  plant  upon  which  the  perforate  shell  had  got 
accidentally,  as  it  were,  impaled.  But  by  degrees  it  became 
evident  that  this  hyaliue  thread-like  structure,  which  bore  aloft 
the  perforate  globe,  was  indeed  part  of  the  organisation  of  this 
curious  and  interesting  form.  Two  points  had  been  mentioned 
in  which  this  creature  presented  a  dissimilarity  to  the  murine 
Eadiolariana.  A  further  more  important  negative  character 
would  be  the  absence  of  a  "  central  capsule,"  if  really  there  were 
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Doae;  but  still  a  fair  proportion  of  the  euuiule*  ttien  bjhJm  ibowod, 
within  the  perforate  shell,  aq  inner  sharjily- marked  outline, 
twsBibly  indicating  that  of  ao  inner  vosiclo  or  membrane  of  aomo 
tiod,  whi«h  might  rep reaeut  the  boundary  of  n  Tory  thin- walled  or 
delicate  central  capBule.  or  nt  letust  norrtMiiKind  to  that  part  of  tho 
typical  organisation  of  a  "  Radiolarijui  "  in  I  Iiii-ln-r*  nppln-atiun  of 
the  term.  Sut  be  that  aa  il  may,  further  exainiuntion  of  futura 
ripecimeiiB  might,  he  hoped,  throw  aome  further  light  on  this 
intereating  form,  Beemingly  counectinfc,  be  it  more  or  Imn  di- 
Kctly,  the  fresh-water  Actinophryana  with  the  marine  Uadiolaria. 
It  was  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  this  creature  svcma  auffi- 
dently  rare — oaly  a  limited  nnmber  of  Hpecimunx  had  ua  yet 
turned  up;  they  are  exceedingly  minute,  and  hence,  in  h  grout 
measure,  only  accidentally  observcil ;  therefore,  the  diauovery  of 
even  a  dead  shell  at  the  other  side  of  the  Channel  mi);ht  hare  aome 
interest.  This  form  had  been  brought  before  the  Natural  History 
Society  by  Mr.  Archer  at  a  recent  meeting,  under  the  name  of 
Podosph<era  Haeckeliana. 

Mr,  Tichhorne  exhibited  a  elide  of  Cryptopia.  This  is  an  slka- 
iloid, occurring  in  opium  in  very  minute  quantities.  It  was  lately 
discovered  by  Meesra.  T,  and  H,  Smith.  It  ta  difficult  to 
crystallise  well  on  a  alide,  but  when  produced  makes  a  very 
pretty  and  characteristic  polariscopic  object.  It  forms  hexagonal 
plates  when  crystallised  from  alcohol. 

Sead — the  foUowing  extract  from  a  letter  addressed  b^  Dr. 
Steele  to  Mr.  Archer,  secretary : — ' '  "Will  you  kindly  mention  at 
the  Microscopical  Club  a  very  singular  fact  relative  to  the  pollen 
«£  certain  species  of  Primula  which  appears  to  me  deserving  of 
-zecord.  Most  persons  are  aware  that  the  flowers  of  the  garden 
-'Polyanthus,'  as  well  as  those  of  the  Primula  terieaaAP.  vulgarit, 
assume  two  forma,  called  by  gardeners  '  Pia-eyea'  and  '  "Rim-eves,* 
■In  the  former  the  pistil  reaches  to  the  summit  of  the  corolline 
tube,  within  which  latter  the  anthers  are  sessile,  about  halfway 
up.  In  the  latter  the  pistil  is  relatively  much  shorter,  the  stigma 
'leaching  to  about  the  middle  of  the  tube,  whilst  the  anthers  are 
'sessile  at  the  mouth.  The  point  to  which  1  wish  to  direct  the 
■ttention  of  observers,  however,  is,  that  the  grains  of  the  pollen  of 
4he  former  ('Pio-eyea')  are  about  half  the  size  of  those  of  the 
latter  ('Trim-eyes')." 

15M  August,  1867. 

Kev.  E.  O'Meara  exhibited  aome  new  and  interesting  diatoms  ; 
amongst  which  were  a  new  species  of  Pleurosigma,  remarkable 
for  a  row  of  bead-like  dots  running  round  the  margins  and  along 
both  sides  of  the  median  line,  and  a  new  Navicula.  These  were 
from  the  prolitic  Arran  gathering ;  full  descriptions  and  figures 
thereof  will  appear  in  this  Journal. 

Mr.  Archer  showed  specimens  of  a  Stauraatrum  which  he 
considered  identical  with  StawrOfitrum  apiculatum  (Breh.)  ;  it  woa 
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longer  in  the  spines  than  is  figured  in  the  illustrative  plate 
accompanying  M.  de  BrebisB-on's  "  Liste  des  Deatnidiees  obaerveea 
en  Basse- N omi aaid i e ;"  otherwise,  however,  agreeing  therewith. 
These  examples  were  accompanied  by  St.  dejectum  and  St.  ciMP*- 
datum,  but  always  seemed  i\ake  distinguishable  from  both.  This 
belongs,  indeed,  to  a  group  of  nearly  allied  forms,  which,  although 
they  agreed  eBsentiaUy  in  outward  characters,  Mr.  Archer  veiituMd, 
to  think  seemed  always  readily  distinguishable;  these  are 
Stauriutrum  apiculaliim,  St.  dejeetum,  St.  cuapidatum,  St.  Biekiei, 
St.  O'Mearii,  St.  glahrwm. 

Mr.  Archer  showed,  new  to  Ireland,  Spirotisnia  minuta  (Thiiret)! 
this  occurred  near  Carrig  Mountain. 

Dr.  Frazer  showed  a  sublimate  of  arsenious  acid  in  fine  cryetalB 
displaying  interesting  hemihedrol  forms. 

Dr.  Frazer  likewise,  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Woodworth,  exhibited 
specimens  of  human  hair,  now  much  sold  in  commerce  for  the 
manufacture  of  chignons,  as  "Marseilles  hair."  This  bad  the 
hair- bulbs  unremoTed,  and  the  enlargements  had  been  imagined  to 
indicate  the  presence  of  "  G-regarinoi,"  hut  the  microscope  showed 
their  true  nature.  An  interesting  inquiry  results  as  to  the  origin 
of  this  kind  of  hair  in  commerce :  it  cannot  be  deriTed  from  living 
human  beings,  for  its  remoya.1  in  quantity  by  epilating  wonld  be 
extremely  painful,  and,  if  obtained  from  the  dead,  it  is  probably 
removed  wnea  putrefaction,  has  set  in, 

19(A  September,  1867. 

Mr.  Archer  exhibited  good  recent  specimens  of  the  two  little 
algfe  lately  recorded  by  hira  from  Wales,  then  new  to  Britain,  and 
now  for  the  first  time  discovered  in  Lrelaiid — Dictyosplicerium 
reniform^  (Bulnh,),  and  Cotmocladium  saxonieum  (de  Baxy). 
These  specimens,  which  were  from  near  Carrig  Mountain,  were 
quite  identical  in  every  respect  with  those  from  Wales,  Eor  the 
first  record  of  these  pretty  little  plants,  see  Club  minutes  of  June 
and  July  last. 

Eer.  E.  O'Meara  showed  a  new  species  of  Gephyria,  of  which 
figures  and  descriptions  will  hereafter  appear  in  this  Journal. 

Mr.  Archer  also  showed  conjugated  specimens,  with  the  Kygo- 
spores,  of  Peniwm  digitus  (Bhr.),  Brfib.,  now  recorded  for  the  fist 
time,  commonly  as  this  species  presents  itself  As,  however, 
might  almost  be  predicated,  the  zygospore  is  simply  large  and 
elliptic  and  smooth,  being  placed  between  the  for  some  time  per- 
sistent empty  parent  cells,  which  are  kept  apart  from  the  zygo- 
spore by  a  conspicuous  and  thick  gelatinous  envelope. 

Mr.  Archer  drew  attention  to  a  form  of  Arcella  agreeing  with 
Arcella  angulata  in  surface  characters  of  the  test  and  in  colour  (no 
foreign  bodies  whatever  entered  into  its  composition),  but  difiering 
in  being  of  a  quite  globose  form,  with  the  exception  of  a  small 
chord,  as  it  were,  being  cut  ofi'at  the  aperture,  in  place  of  being 
hemispherical  or  rather  more  or  less  broadly  campanulate.    Thus,. 
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in  place  of  the  flnt  snrfnoo  b<^rin);  the  (a»  uruaI  in  Amil* 
inverted)  aperture  being  much  dilntod,  MIS  the  cancr  in  Ifaeordiuary 
form,  by  reason  of  its  hcnitaphericitl  or  cnmpiinulal'e  fiKuw,  in  the 
present  form  the  flot  surJace  wati  murh  contrartoil  bv  rcnaon  of 
ite  globular  figure,  hence  the  teHtu  were  prone  to  roll  otcr  Mid 
:flrer.  This  wa«,  moreover,  a  large  form — tbougli,  not  at  any 
point  expandt'd  (like  the  ordinary  furni)  out  of  the  even  globulu* 
flutline — its  diameter  wa>  conaidernbly  greater  than  that  of  D. 
amguiata.  In  Dr.  WalJich's  plate  of  DilHucian  forma  ("  Ann.  N«t, 
Hist.')  none,  properly  referable  to  Arcclla.  occur  like  this.  It 
was  not  to  be  mistaken  for  the  so-called  Arcetla  aeuleata,  nnr  dooa 
"Wallich's  figure  22  (pi.  xvi,,  loc.  cit.),  agree  with  the  form  now 
diown,  either  in  form  of  aperture  or  in  character  of  teat,  an  that 
is  evidently  a  built-up  test.  Pending  the  rediscovery  of  this  form 
and  further  examioation,  Mr.  Archer  thought  it  would  be  not 
without  advantage  that,  for  sake  of  reference,  it  should  poisess  n 
name,  and  he  would  venture  therefore  to  call  it,  ad  interim,  AreeJ]a 
•globota. 

In  the  same  gathering,  Mr.  Archer  pointed  out  a  couple  of 
cpeciineiia  of  the  rather  common  HiffJugia  »pirali»,  which  seemed. 
«  it  were,  to  be  turning  a  Clottertum  lunula  to  Bome  advantageous 
account.  They  were  closely  attached  thereto  by  the  apertures  of 
the  tests,  and  seemed,  as  it  were,  to  be  sucking  their  prey ;  the 
contents  of  the  Cloeterium  were  nearly  completely  effete  and 
brown.  A  similar  occurrence  appears,  indeed,  not  to  be  Tery 
uncommon, 

Mr.  Archer  eihibited  a  form  of  Actinophrys,  first  drawn 
attention  to  by  Dr.  John  Barker,  and  which  he  likewise  had 
obtained  himself  in  a  gathering  made  from  the  same  locality. 
This  form  was  minute,  colourless,  peeudopodia  very  long  and 
Tather  slender,  but  variable  in  thickness.  It  was,  moreover, 
remarkable  for  two  seeming  specialities,  one  internal,  the  other 
«itemal.  The  first  conBiated  in  the  orbicular  sarcode  mass 
poBseasing  two  well-marked  regions — a  sharply- defined  central 
body,  which  was  surrounded  by  shallow  margin  of  a  lighter 
colour  and  of  a  "  streaky "  appearance,  with  an  indefinite 
outline,  whence  emanated  the  pseudopodia.  The  central  portion, 
occupying  by  far  the  greater  proportion  of  the  masB,  was  some- 
what different  in  colour  and  much  more  dense  in  structure  than 
the  marginal  portion,  being  of  that  granular  appearance  and 
flomewhat  bluish  hue  characteristic  -of  the  "nucleus"  in  Amfeba. 

This  description  calls  to  mind  Stein's  Actinophryi  oculata,  but, 
judging  from  his  figures  (repeated  in  '  Pritchard,'  pi.  jsiii,  figs.  24, 
25),  they  represent,  indeed,  quite  a  diflerent  thing.  In  that  form 
the  "  nucleus,"  or  eye-like  central  body  giving  the  specific  name, 
is  very  small,  instead  of  occupying  by  far  the  greater  portion  of 
the  mass  of  the  body.  The  character  alluded  to,  however, 
certainly  indicates  a  resemblance,  and  in  both  this  central  body 
may  be  homologous,  whatever  be  its  actual  nature  or  function. 
But  the  present  form  is  still  further  unlike  by  reason  of  the 
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absence  of  the  conspicuoua  series  of  marginal  vacuoles  and  by  tho 
much  more  long  and  slender  pseudopodia  tlian  depicted  by  Stein. 
So  far  as  can  be  judged,  too,  from  Carter's  figures  ('  Ann.  Nat. 
Hist,,'  IV,  pi.  lii,  fig,  1),  his  form  does  not  aeem  to  be  identical 
with  that  of  Stein,  aor  with  the  present. 

Having  proceeded  so  far  with  the  description  and  exhibition  of 
this  form,  fearing  that  a  certain  amount  of  coincidence  of  its 
characters  with  those  of  the  form  Mr.  Archer  had  brought  forwarii 
before  the  Club  in  April  last  (see  minutes  of  that  date)-  might 
lead  some  to  suppose  they  were  identical,  he  again  presented 
some  good  eiaraples  of  the  latter.  This  latter  ia  much  mors 
frequently  met  with  in  our  moor  pools  (near  Bray,  Ac),  than  is 
the  form  whiuh  was  now  particularly  drawn  attention  to.  A  very 
slight  inspection  showed  it  was  indeed  quite  a  distinct-looldng 
thing,  both  in  colour  and  in  structure  of  body  and  character  cff 
pseudopodia. 

But  if  the  Actinophrys  now  for  the  first  time  exhibited  to  the 
Club  appeared  a  priori  to  he  a  difierent  thing  from  Actinophryt 
oeulata  in  the  points  alluded  to,  it  seemed  (in  a  measure)  to  agree 
with  it  in  that  circumstance  which  had  been  alluded  to  as  the 
second  or  external  speciality — and  that  was,  their  occurring  occa- 
sionally conaociated  into  elegantly  and  definitely  arranged  groups ; 
this  union  being  caused,  however,  not  by  a  complete  confluence 
of  the  bodies,  but  merely  by  the  mutual  fusion  of  a  number  of  the 
pseudopodia,  along  which  certain  granules  could  be  occasionally 
seen  to  flow  from  one  animal  to  another.  These  composite  groupsi 
did  not  contain  many  individuals,  six  being  the  greatest  number 
observed ;  and  these  were  mostly  arranged  in  two  alternating 
triangles,  or  four  arranged  in  two  alternate  pairs,  but  three  or  two 
individuals  only  were  sometimes  joined.  This  combination  by 
means  of  the  fusion  of  the  pB.eudopodia  did  not,  however,  extend 
to  the  bodies,  liie  that  of  A.  oeulata. 

A  suggestion  then  presents  itself,  looking  on  these  groups  in  & 
perhaps  superficial  way — a  suggestion,  indeed,  which  future 
examination  of  this  animal,  when  it  may  be  again  encountered  by 
observers,  may  refute.  May,  indeed,  the  large  central  body  with 
its  sharply -defined  outline,  almost  looking  like  a  definite  wall  or 
envelope,  be  considered  at  all  homologous  with  the  "central 
capsule"  of  such  marine  E ad iolarian  forms  as  Collozoum?  Nor 
would  the  absence  of  spicules  militate  against  the  correctness  of 
this  idea,  for  Collozoum  ia  without  thera,  and  the  central  capsules 
of  certain  of  the  Kadiolaria  ar«  described  as  very  delicate  and  thin. 
The  constituent  animalcules  of  a  group  seem  to  cohere  much  in 
the  same  kind  of  way  as  do  those  of  the  compound  marine  forma  j 
in  the  form  now  exhibited  this  union  does  not  seem  to  represent 
any  "conjugation,"  but  rather  a  combination  of  individuals 
carrying  on  a  community  of  life,  but  at  the  same  time,  as  the  free 
individuals  upon  the  slide  proved,  quite  capable  of  becoming 
disengaged  and  living  solitary.  Compare  it,  too,  with  Mr. 
Archer's    animal,    EapUdiophryg   oiridis    (referred  to   in    Club 
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mmnteB  of  December,  1800),  which  rhiiopod  indinb^  a  hind  or 
compouiid  life,  Dot  only  b^  the  union  of  niimcmiiJi  hollow  Rlnbular 
clusters  of  grnaulee  pointing  to  «o  nauy  centre*,  u  it  wrrv,  of  a 
kiod  of  eecoodary  i nd if  i duality,  but  these  neeminjily  rompotind 
dusters  are  themselves  Homrtimes  combined,  in  certain  limibKd 
numbers,  into  larger  groiipH  liy  the  union  of  the  psoudopodia. 
Sapbidiophrym,  too,  is  fumifhed  with  spicuira — a*  marked  aa 
Sphterozoum  ifalicum  (Hikk.) — but  it  i«  di'iititut«  of  "yellow 
cells,"  Equally,  however,  with  Baphidiuphryn,  as  well  aa  the 
fiadiolariaji  with  a  perforate  shell  twice  brought  before  the  Club 
by  Mr.  Archer  (from  Ireland  and  Wales :  see  minutes  of  April 
and  July),  which  latter  indicated  even  stronger  affinity  to  the 
murine  types,  the  present  Actinophryan  likewise  showed  nothing 
comparable  to  the  "yellow  cellis ;"  and  hence  the  pcrhapn  vague 
idea  here  thrown  out  touching  the  principal  subject  of  the  present 
eihibition  may  be  of  little  value.  Yet,  though  the  similanty  may 
be  regarded  as  but  superficial  and  tbe  affinity  be  thought  remote, 
still  one  could  not  look  at  Hackd'a  figures  nor  his  statements 
without  being  at  least  in  a  measure  struck  by  the  resemblance. 

The  allusion  to  the  perforate  Badiolarian  suggested  to  Mr.  Archer 
to  inform  the  Club  that  identically  tbe  name  animal  as  his  had  been 
brought  forward  in  May  last,  by  CienkomBki,  in  Sehultze'a '  Archiv 
fiir  mikroskopische  Anatomie '  (Bd.  iii,  Ilel't  iii,  lytiT,  p.  311, 
t.  rriii),  which  Mr.  Archer  bad  only  just  had  an  opportunity 
of  seeing.  Cienkowaki  had  described  it  under  the  name  of 
Clathrulina  elegans.  There  could  not  be  any  doubt  whatever 
that  th&  animal  Mr.  Archer  bad  mentioned  (and  which  he  had 
described  at  the  June  meeting  of  the  Natural  History  Society  of 
Dublin,  but  which  he  would  now  withdraw)  was  perfectly  iden- 
tical with  the  newly- described  Itadiolarian,  Clainrulina  elegant 
(Cienkowaki),  Having,  however,  seen  Cienkowski'a  paper  and 
figures,  it  now  seemed  probable  to  Mr.  Archer  that  he  must  have 
mistaken  the  "  cyst  "  referred  to  by  that  author  for  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  "  central  capsule  "  {see  pi.  jviii,  fig.  7,  loe.  cit.). 
Of  these  sharply-defined  bodies  (probably  Cienskowski'a  cysts) 
only  one  had  ever  presented  itself  in  any  single  individual  of  the 
Irish  specimens  as  yet,  hence  (not  having  been  so  fortunate  as  to 
Bee  any  further  development)  the  mistake  might  be  considered 
the  more  excusable,  as,  moreover,  a  by  no  meana  indefinite  internal 
contour  was  to  be  aeen  even  in  esamples  with  extended  pseudo- 
It  would  at  least  be  not  without  its  interest,  however,  to  have 
recorded  tbe  occurrence  of  this  novel  form  in  the  British  Islands, 
especially  aa  only  two  other  localities  are  given  for  it  (in  Russia 
mid  in  Germany) ;  and  there  as  here,  aa  Cienskowsbi  states,  it 
"occurs  very  sparingly  and  rarely."  Its  minuteness,  however, 
may  be  partly  tbe  cause  of  its  not  having  been  previously  detected 
in  other  localities.  As  indicating  the  likelihood  of  this,  Mr.  Archer 
thought  it  might  be  interesting  to  add  another  Irish  locality  to 
'tint  of  Gallery  Bog,  and  that  was  in  Co.  Tipperaiy,  in  a  gathering 
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from   whence  he   had  found  a  single  dead  shell  or  skdeton — 

enough,  however,  to  eetabhsh  ita  occurrence. 

Althoagh  without  the  eiperience  justifying  htm  to  speak  at  all 
definitely  on  Eotatoria,  Mr,  Archer  ventured  to  bring  forward  aa 
new  a  very  handsome  free-swi  mming  form  belonging  to  the  Family 
Brachionosa,  and  seemingly  appertaioing  to  Perty'B  genus  Poly- 
chtetus,  a  genus  disallowed  l)y  Leydig,  as  he  imagined  Perty's 
Polyckatm  subquadratua  to  represent  some  Crustacean.  Tet  the 
present  form  (obtained  both  from  Carrig  and  Gallery  diatricts) 
seemed  to  fit  here,  and  it  at  least  was  assuredly  a  rotatorian. 
However,  the  character  of  the  genua  (if  this  animal  be  correctly 
referred  as  congeneric  with  Perty's)  must  be  slightly  modified, 
inasmuch  as  the  present  form  had  a  carapace  toothed  not  only  at 
the  four  corners  of  ita  aubquadrate  outline,  but  was  minutely 
toothed  all  round  the  margin — more  strongly,  however,  at  the 
upper  outer  angles,  and  more  etroogly  still  at  the  posterior  anglei, 
which  were  each  terminated  by  a  long  conapicuoua  spine  aceom- 
panied  by  two  intermediate.  Instead  of  from  ten  to  twelve  long 
spines  on  the  fiat  surface,  as  in  F.  aubquadraius,  there  were  four 
only,  and  these  of  conaiderable  length.  When  the  animal  turned 
so  aa  to  present  a  aide  view,  these  spines  stood  forth,  long  and 
conspicuous,  aa  sword-like  weapons.  At  a  distance  from  each 
lateral  margin  of  about  one-fourth  of  the  width  of  the  carapace, 
and  seemingly  on  both  surfacea,  there  was  presented  a  hne  or  aeriea 
of  spines,  similar  to  those  fringing  the  margin  and  running  parallel 
thereto  and  taking  a  nearly  aimiJar  curve,  from  the  anterior  to  the 
posterior  end  of  the  carapace.  All  the  intervening  portion  of  the 
surface  of  the  carapace  was  thickly  covered  with  very  minute  tooth- 
hke  acute  apinea,  rather  irregularly  scattered,  and  giving  it  a  rough 
appearance.  On  the  "  tail"  (of  two  jointa)  were  alao  two  rather  long 
acute  spines,  and  there  were  two  apinoua  "  toes."  The  eye  wa» 
single,  large  and  red,  and  the  head  lehUkered  on  each  side  by  a 
row  of  minute, very  acute  spines,  very  prominent  when  the  animal's 
head  and  neck  became  fully  protruded  from  the  carapace — in 
fact  then  atanding  out  like  a  comb  on  each  side — the  teeth  at  the 
middle  being  tho  longest,  and  gradually  diminishing  above  and 
below.  There  was  a  frontal  continuous  tuft  of  cilia,  not  conveying 
the  idea  of  a  "  rotatory  "  motion,  hut  waved  with  conaiderable 
energy.  The  motion  of  this  pretty  creature  waa  not  very  rapid  or 
active  ;  it  seemed  rather  to  glide,  or  in  a  measure  gently  flutter 
about.  The  thickness  of  the  body  waa  comparatively  pretty 
conaiderable,  and  the  viscera  appeared  very  opaque.  It  would 
seem,  hence,  dif&eult  to  portray  the  internal  organisation,  and 
Mr,  Archer  had  much  to  regret  that,  partly  from  this  cause  and 
partly  from  bis  want  of  eiperienee  in  these  animals,  he  was  unable 
to  throw  any  light  on  the  internal  characters.  In  the  meantime, 
however,  he  ventured  to  think  there  could  be  no  doubt  but  that 
thia  waa  an  undeacribed  rotatorian,  and  he  would  suggest  for  this 
elegant  creature  the  name  of  I'olt/chatus  ^ptwuiosa*. 
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On  New  Species  of  Diatomace^^  being  a  llKrLY  to  Mr. 
KittOk's  Bemarks.    By  the  Be  v.  E.  O'Meaua. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Kitton's  animadversions  on  my  two  iiupcTs 
recently  published  in  the  '  Microscopical  Journal/  I  venture 
to  make  a  few  remarks.  To  resent  the  temper  oi'  his  criti- 
cisms could  subserve  no  useful  purpose^  and  tlicrc^fore  1  riTcr 
to  it  merely  to  express  my  sincere  rej^ret  tliat  the  intrinsic 
value  of  tne  remarks  should  have  been  depreciated  by  the 
tone  in  which  they  have  been  expressed.  It  is  not  unneces- 
sary to  say  that  1  have  been  for  very  many  years  devoted  to 
the  study  of  the  Diatomacea;  of  Ireland,  and  have  careiiilly 
examined  many  thousands  of  gatherings  made  by  me,  in  ail 
parts  of  the  country  and  at  all  seasons,  and  have  never  at- 
tempted to  publish  any  forms  as  new  until  tlie  Arran  dredg- 
ings  of  Dr.  E.  Percival  Wright  were  placed  by  him  in  my 
hs^ds.  I  do  not  make  this  statement  of  facts  for  tlie  pur- 
pose of  arrogating  to  myself  a  right  to  speak  on  the  subject 
with  an  authority  equal  to  that  which  Mr.  Kittou  has 
assumed^  but  of  vindicating  myself  from  the  charge  of  being 
a  novice  in  the  matter,  and  of  being  affected  with  the  dis- 
ease usually  known  as  the  cacoethes  scribendi,  which  his 
observations  not  very  graciously  suggest. 

How  inapplicable  are  some  of  Mr.  Kitton's  observations 
on  dredgings  to  the  forms  found  by  mc  in  the  dredgings  from 
Arran,  the  following  letter  from  Dr.  E.  P.  Wright  sufficiently 
proves : 

'^  My  dear  O'Meara, — The  collection  of  Diatoms  from 
Arran  was  made  by  me  during  the  autumn  of  1866,  under 
the  following  circumstances.  In  the  harbour  of  the  larger 
island^  and  near  the  little  island  called  Straw  Island,  I  found 
large  meadows  of  several  species  of  browni  Alga*,  such  as 
Desmarestea  liffidata,  Cordaria  flagelliformis,  &c.  On  one  or 
two  days  in  which  the  wind  was  too  strong  to  admit  of 
dredging  in  the  open  bay,  I  made  a  large  collection  of  these 
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different  ^Vlgse.  The  dredge  waa  thrown  into  water  of  ^^ 
seven  or  eight  fathoms'  depth  at  low  water,  and  dredged 
along  into  water  of  such  a.  depth  that  the  boat  would  jusfi 
float.  I  brought  the  material  thus  gathered  to  the  hotel  fot. 
the  purpose  of  searching  it  over  for  minute  Crustacea,  Anne- 
lids, &c.,  &c.  J  and  being  struck  on  several  occasions,  when 
examining  it  with  a  low  power  (1-^  objective)  of  the  micro- 
scope for  Foraminifera,  with  the  number  of  Diatoms  present, 
I  dried  the  weed  in  the  sun,  and  then  shook  off  all  or  the 
greater  part  of  the  fine  particles  adherent  to  it.  This 
siliceous  dust  I  gave  to  you.  I  also  brought  a  small  basket- 
ful of  the  weed  with  me  to  Dublin,  and  having  steeped  it  for 
some  hours  in  about  two  q^iiarts  of  distilled  water,  I  filtered 
it  graduEdly  through  a  muslin  strainer,  and  gave  you  a 
bottleful  of  finely  divided  mud  that  passed  through.  One 
very  small  stream  of  fresh  water  flowed  into  this  bay,  a  fact 
that  may  account  for  the  presence  of  fresh-water  forms  in 
the  Arran  gathering.  I  feel  very  certain  that  all  the  Diatoms 
were  attachedto  the  Algic,  and  were  not  taken  on  the  ground, 
as,  owing  to  the  quantity  of  sea-weed,  the  di^edgc  did  not 
scrape  the  bottom, — Ever  very  sincerely  yours,  Ei)W.  Peb- 
civAL  Whight,  Lect.  on  Zoology  Dub.  University." 

It  will,  doubtless,  seem  strange  to  most  readers  that  Mr. 
Kitton  should  have  ventured  to  pronounce  his  judgment  on 
the  forms  referred  to  without  having  had  an  opportunity  of 
examining  them.  Had  he  vouchsafed  to  ask,  I  would  have 
gladly  supplied  him  with  some  of  the  material,  and  then  he 
would  have  been  in  a  better  position  to  form  a  judgment,  and 
more  weight  would  attach  to  his  opinion. 

I  cannot  forbear  to  express  the  surprise  I  experienced 
the  perusal  of  his  paper  to  find  that  one  so  sharp  to  detect 
what  he  regai-da  as  the  mistakes  of  others,  and  so  forward  to 
expose  them,  should  himself  have  been  guilty  of  such  in- 
accuracies as  the  following — inaccuracies  I  cannot  attribute 
to  any  other  cause  than  a  hasty  and  superficial  perusal  of  the 
papers  he  undertook  to  criticise. 

"  Navicula  pelludda,  O'M.,  fig.  S,  is  a  state  of  Navicula 
Pandura  of  De  Br^bisson."  In  my  paper,  N.  pelludda  is 
fig.  3,  and  to  it  his  observations  are  utterly  inapplicable.  I 
suppose  he  intended  to  refer  to  N,  denticulata,  fig.  2,  which 
does  exhibit  some  general  resemblance  to  N.  Pandura, 
though  at  the  same  time  the  difference  ia  so  marked  and  so 
constant,  as  not  only  to  justify  but  as  I  think  to  require 
a  distinct  name. 

Again,  "  Raphoneis  liburnica,  O'M.,  fig.  8."  In  my  paper 
this  form  is  referred  to  in  the  following  terms : — Raphoneis 


A 


Hburnica,  var.,  fig.  8.     By  the  word  he  hu  omittc-d,  cuid  th*  t 
letters  he  has  unwarrantably  introduced,  Mr,  Kitton  charge*  | 
me  with  claiming  this  designation  as  my  own,  whereas  I 
attributed  it  to  Grunow,  and  represented  the  form  described 
by  me  merely  as  a  variety  of  Raphoneix  Uburnica  of  that 
^tinguished  author. 

Again,  at  page  16,  we  read,  "  Cocconcia  divergena,  fig.  6» 
may  be  the  same,"  &c.  Although  no  form  so  named  occuri 
iu  my  papers,  that  to  which  I  suppose  he  intended  to  refer 
is  Cocconeia  clavigera,  which  is  so  dissimilar  iu  all  respects 
to  C.  costata  of  W,  Gregory,  as  well  as  to  Raphoneia  Arcfieri, 
it  is  diiBcult  to  comprehend  how  ihcy  eoidd  be  confounded. 
These  inaccuracies,  however,  although  evidences  of  care- 
lessness, do  not  materially  afiect  the  judgment  pronounced, 
but  the  same  cannot  be  said  regarding  the  following  mistake. 
Page  14,  "  In  the  followijig  observations  I  have  assumed 
the  amplification  in  the  first  paper  to  be  the  same  as  in  the 
second,  viz.,  600  diameters."  Now,  the  amplification  in  the 
second  paper  is  not  invariably  600  diameters,  as  the  words 
referred  to  would  lead  the  reader  to  suppose.  In  some  in- 
stances, as  indicated  in  the  table,  it  is  SOO  diameters ;  and  in 
the  description  of  the  figures,  which  accompanied  the  first 
paper,  the  amplification  is  plainly  stated  to  be  400  diameters, 
and  not  600,  as  was  assumed. 

As  regards  the  forms  in  my  papers  which  have  happily 
escaped  animadversion,  it  b  to  be  presumed  they  are  exempt 
from  objection;  and  if  so,  enough  remains  to  attach  con- 
siderable interest  and  value  to  the  Arran  gatherings. 

But  as  regards  the  forms  which  have  provoked  the  censure 
of  Mr.  Kitton,  what  is  his  judgment,  and  by  what  process 
has  he  reached  it  ? 

"The  following  forms   described  in  Rev.   E.  O'Meaia's 
papers  may,  I  think,  be  referred  to  previously  described  spe- 
cies."    It  is  difficult  to   understand  how   his   remarks   on 
Pinnularia  divaricala  are  recoucUeable  with  tliis  form  of  ex- 
pression.    They  are  to  this  efiect.     "  Pinnularia  divaricata, 
O'M.,  fig.  7,  if  correctly  figured  and  described,  can  neither 
be  a  Pinnularia  nor  Navicula,  as  none  of  these  genera  have 
KJbrked  striae  or  costse."     On  the  assumption,  then,  that  the 
H^gure  and  description  are  correct,  and  I  can  assuie  him  that 
H^ey  are,  this  form,  in  Mr.  Kittoii's  opinion,  must  be  sepa- 
Brated  from  these  genera — must,  iii  fact,  be  assigned  to  a  new 
H^enuJ.     How  incongruous  the  opinion  thus  expressed  with 
H  the  previous  statement,  so  far  as  the  form  in  question  is  con- 
H  oemed,  "  the  following  fonns  may,  I  think,  he  referred  to 
^B  previously  described  species." 
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The  decision  Mr.  Kitton  has  pronounced  is  expressed  ivitli 
so  much  doubtfulness,  and  so  much  that  is  conjectural,  W' 
might  reasonably,  in  my  opinion,  have  suggested  the  propriety 
of  dealing  with  the  subject  in  a  gentler  tone.  But  to  give 
colour  to  the  verdict  as  it  stands  it  is  necessary  to  supply 
the  deficiency  of  facts  from  the  suggestions  of  imagination. 
It  is  necessary  to  presume  that  the  forms  are  imperfectly 
figured  and  described — that  I  am  not  capable  of  discrimi- 
nating between  a  central  nodule  and  a  small  grain  of  quartz 
that  chance  has  thrown  in  the  position — that  the  sculpture 
in  certain  portions  of  the  valve  has  been  obliterated  by  abra- 
sion— that  a  certain  pecidiarity  of  structure  is  nothing  more 
than  an  abnormal  marginal  development.  How  fax  such 
presumptions  are  warrants  ble,  and  what  weight  is  due  to  » 
judgment  reached  by  such  a  process,  I  Ieavc|to  others  to  decide. 
Some  of  Mr.  Kitten's  remarks  I  freely  acknowledge,  on 
mature  consideration  of  thein,  appear  not  without  some  reason 
to  support  them,  though  many  others,  as  I  think,  afibrd 
ample  justification  to  doubt  their  accuracy- 
Having  carefully  re-examined  my  specimens  of  Ntwicula 
Wrighlii,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  expressing  my  conviction 
that  the  absence  of  sculpture  in  the  spaces  on  either  side  of 
the  median  line  is  perfectly  normal,  not  a  trace  of  stria)  is  to 
be  found  throughout  their  entire  length,  while  on  the  mar- 
ginal portion  of  the  valve  the  slrise  are  in  all  cases  perfectly 
distinct,  and  exhibit  no  traces  of  the  valve  having  been  sub- 
jected to  the  process  of  abrasion.  The  general  resemblance, 
indeed,  between  Navicular  clavata,  JV.  Hennedyi,  and  N. 
Wrightii  is  so  obvious  that  I  consider  futui-e  systematisers 
would  be  warranted  in  so  modifying  the  descriptions  of  these 
forms  as  to  include  them  under  one  denomination,  but  so 
lon^  as  the  two  former  are  regarded  by  the  authorities  as 
distinct  from  each  other  the  last  has  a  right  to  be  regarded 
as  distinct  from  both. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  Raphoneis  Jonesii  and  Rajikoneis 
Moorii  might  be  advantageously  classed  with  Cocconeis 
scutellnm,  to  which  they  bear  in  some  respects  a  strong  family 
resemblance,  but  a  careful  inspection  of  the  valve,  and,  as  I 
think,  a  careful  consideration  of  the  figures  and  descriptions, 
would  convince  that  Mr.  Kittou's  opinion  that  they  belong  to 
one  and  the  same  species  is  untenable.  The  sculpture  in  the 
two  forms  exhibits  a  much  greater  diversity  of  structure  than 
is  considered  sufficient  in  other  forms  to  mark  diversity  of 
species.  The  figtures,  unhappily,  were  printed  off  mthout 
being  submitted  to  me  for  correction,  but  to  obviate  the  mis- 
take which  mere  inspection  of  the  figures  might  lead  to,  I 
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idded  to  my  original  descriptions  of  the  forms  such  further 
particulars  as  I  considered  necessary  to  convey  a  clear  con- 
ception of  the  difference  between  them  so  obvious  to  the 
observer.  If  these  forms  be  referred  to  Cocconeia  scutellum, 
they  differ  from  any  I  have  seen  in  nature,  or  in  the  figures 
of  such  authors  as  have  come  imder  my  notice,  and  seem 
entitled  to  be  regarded  as  nndcscribed  and  distinct  varieties. 
On  this  subject  1  may  remark  further  that  Mr.  Kitton 
'appears  to  conibund  what  I  call  the  border  in  Raphaneia 
JoJtesii  with  the  cingulum  or  hoop  which  unites  the  two 
valves  of  the  frustule ;  the  latter  is  separable)  aa  he  observes, 
but  the  former,  as  an  essential  portion  of  the  valve,  is  not 
altogether  an  insignificant  character  of  the  stnicture. 

Before  Mr.  Kitten's  remarks  came  under  my  notice,  the 
valuable  German  publication  '  Hedwigia '  had  made  me 
aware  that  the  specific  name  of  gracilis  had  been  previously 
applied  to  a  form  of  Surriella,  and  I  had  detei-minod  on  the 
first  occasion  that  offered  to  correct  my  mistake,  and  give  the 
name  GraciUima  instead  of  Gracilis.  Grunow's  figure  was 
femiliar  to  me,  and  I  know  not  how  the  name  escaped  my 
notice  when  examining  his  list,  as  well  as  others,  to  ascertain 
vhether  the  name  I  had  selected  had  been  anticipated.  Mr. 
Kitten's  remarks  on  Surirella  are  at  variance  with  the  views 
of  the  highest  published  authorities  on  the  subject;  Dr. 
Gregory  and  Dr.  Greviile,  as  he  frankly  acknowledges,  differ 
from  him.  Pritchard  and  Grunow  in  their  classification  of 
the  genus  Surirella  make  use  of  those  differences  in  the  out- 
line of  the  valve  and  the  structure  of  the  costte,  which  Mr. 
Kitton  considers  of  little  value.  Surirella  lata  and  S.  faaiuosa 
are  regarded  by  these  authors,  as  well  as  by  Smyth,  as  dis- 
tinct species.  Both  the  species  I  have  described  occur 
frequently  in  the  An'an  diedgings ;  the  forms  belonging  to 
.them  respectively  differ  little  in  outline,  and  invariably 
exhibit  the  peculiarities  in  the  shape  and  arrangement  of  the 
Gestae  which  I  have  noticed  in  my  descriptions.  Supported 
by  the  example  of  these  authors,  so  illustrious  in  this  depart- 
ment of  science,  I  considered  myself— and  still  consider  my- 
self— ^justifiable  in  giving  distinct  names  to  these  forms  of 
Surirella. 

In  addition  to  the  characters  already  referred  to,  I  avail 
myself  of  the  present  opportunity  to  notice  a  peculiarity  in 
the  general  stmctuie  of  these  forms,  which  strengthens  my 
reasons  for  separating  them  from  S.  fastuosa.  On  the  side 
Tiew  the  valves'in  these  species  arc  flat,  whereas  in  S.  fmtuosa 
.the  centre  is  deeply  depressed,  and  in  the  front  view,  although 
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the  valves  are  larger  than  those  of  S.fasfmsa,  their  breadth 
is  considerably  less. 

When  Mr.  Kitton  Kuggested  that  Pinnularia  constricta  may 
be  "possibly  a  form  of  Navicufa  truncata,  a  very  variable 
species  both  in  size  and  costce,"  I  presume  he  referred  to  a 
species  ao  named  in  Dr.  Donkin's  iuteresting  paper  published 
in  the'Mic.  Journal,'  Jan.,  1861.  The  side  view  of  Dr. 
Donkin'a  form  is  not  described,  and  irom  a  careful  com-, 
parison  of  my  form  with  his  figure  I  considered  they  were 
distinct.  In  any  case  the  specific  name  of  Truncata  for  that 
form  must  be  dropped,  because  Kiitzing,  in  his  '  Bacillarien 
oder  Diatoraeen,'  taf.  iii,  fig.  3i,  and  taf.  v,  fig.  4,  has  figured 
and  described  a  form  with  this  specific  name  which  bears  no 
resemblance  to  Pinnularia  cotistricta. 

But  further,  some  of  Mr.  Kitten's  conjectures  seem  to  me 
untenable,  except  on  principles  which  would  have  the  effect 
of  involving  the  classification  of  the  Diatoms  in  utter  con- 
fusion ;  for  if  Navicula  deniiculata  is  to  be  confounded  with 
N,  pandura — N.  amphoroides  with  Amphora  salina  (in  which 
case  I  must  assure  Mr.  Kitton  that  the  suggestion  so  on- 
graciously  offered  in  the  "  query,'  is  not  the  nodule  a  small 
grain  of  quartz  ?"  is  the  baseless  figment  of  his  fancy) — Mapho- 
neis  Archeri  with  Cocconeis  costala  or  C.  clavigera — EupO' 
discus  excentricus  with  Coscinodiscus  minor — the  hope  of  dis- 
tinguishing species  with  any  reasonable  certainty  must  be 
abandoned  in  despair. 

In  the  case  of  Rapkoneis  Archeri  there  is  nothing  to  sustain 
Mr.  Kitten's  conjecture  that  the  puncta  have  been  abraded, 
Since  the  paper  describing  it  was  published,  the  same  form 
baa  been  found  by  me  in  considerable  abundance  on  sea- 
weeds from  the  Falkland  Islands  and  from  Kerguelen's  Land. 
In  the  structure  of  Ettpodiscus  excentricus  there  is  not  even  a 
remote  resemblance  to  that  of  Cosdnodisctis  minor.  Had 
Mr.  Kitton  identified  it  with  Coscinodiscus  excentricus,  he 
would  have  had  some  reason  to  support  his  view,  for  in  this 
form  the  sculpture  is  similar  to  that  of  Coscinodiscus  excen- 
tricus, a  fact  which  suggested  the  name.  This  form  frequently  J 
occurred  in  the  dredgings,  and  invariably  exhibited  the  pecu-  J 
liaritiea  noticed — a  smooth  submargtual  border,  and  distinct 
processes  on  the  secondary  sui'face.  Even  suppose  it  be  con- 
ceded that  the  former  is,  as  Mr.  Kitton  suggests, "  an  abnormal 
marginal  development,"  he  has  not  accounted  for  the  latter, 
namely,  the  processes  which  seem  to  remove  the  form  from 
the  genus  Coscinodiscus,  as  defined  by  the  latest  published 
authorities  on  the  subject,  j 
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In  common  with  many  who  have  devotod  their  attention  to 
the  study  of  the  Diatoms,  I  entertain  the  opinion  tlial  the 
'Syetem  of  classification  requires  and  ii  capable  of  much  im- 
jrovement.  Generic  characters  might  bo  more  satisfnclorily 
defined  than  they  are  at  preseutj  and  more  comprehensive 
jRiecific  descriptions  might  be  adopted ;  and  by  tlii«  nicanit 
ttie  existing  nomenclature  might  Ik;  advantageouwly  reduer<I, 
I  hope  and  expect  that  the  promised  work  of  Uerr  Th. 
Enlenstein,  whose  extensive  experience  and  sober  judgment 
eminently  qualify  him  for  the  task,  shall  soon  supply  the 
desideratum,  and  place  the  class  ill  cation  of  the  DiatomH  on  a 
basis  more  simple  and  more  satisfactory  than  the  present. 

But  Mr.  Kitton,  as  it  appears  to  me,  would  apply  the  knife 
before  the  patient  is  prepared  for  the  operation.  Deep-seated 
«nd  long-standing  maladies  may  he  allayed,  perhaps,  by 
superficial  applications,  but  will  certainly  return  unlcsK  the 
remedy  be  of  Ruch  a  nature  as  to  reach  the  seat  of  the  disease. 
That  our  department  of  science  has  been  embarrassed  by  an 
^cessive  nomenclature  must  be  obvious  to  ci'cry  experienced 
observer.  The  evil  is  traceable  in  some  considorablu  degree 
to  the  fact  that  the  descriptioijs  of  species  arc  not  as  compre- 
hensive as  they  might  be,  When,  therefore,  the  student,  in 
the  course  of  his  investigations,  discovers  fonns  similar  to 
some  he  finds  described,  but  at  the  same  time  exhibiting 
constantly  some  peculiarities  not  noticed  in  the  description,  he 
has  no  tJtemative  but  that  of  cither  adopting  a  defective 
description  or  of  marking  the  peculiarities  ho  has  noticed  by 
some  distinctive  name.  By  the  adoption  of  the  former  course 
he  relieves  his  memory  at  the  cost  of  exactness ;  by  choosing 
the  latter  he  secures  precision,  though  it  be  at  the  expense  of 
a  tax  upon  his  memory.  This  latter  method  I  regard  as  the 
more  scientific,  and  that  which  will  eventually  prove  more 
efficacious  to  remedy  the  evil  and  obviate  its  reciiiTencc  for 
the  future. 

Impressed  with  this  conviction,  and  with  this  object  in 
view,  I  consider  the  proper  coursE  for  the  student  is  to  adopt 
the  existing  descriptions  of  species,  to  note  carefully  all  con- 
stantly occurring  deviations,  and  to  mark  them  by  a  distinc- 
tive name.  By  such  means  his  labours  will  increase  the 
materials  for  the  constiiiction  of  a  more  satisfactory  system  of 
classification ;  and  if  this  result  be  ultimately  attained,  they 
'whose  observations  have  been  conducted  on  this  principle 
will  be  amply  consoled  for  the  animadversions  their  method 
may  have  occasionally  provoked. 
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On  certain  Butterfly   Scales  characteristic  of  Sex.     By 
T.  W.  WoNFOR,  Hon.  Sec. 

(Head  before  tlio  Members  of  the  Brigliton  and  Sussex  Natural  Hislorj 
Soeietj,  Not.  ISQ?,) 

,  Nearly  every  one  wlio  has  ■worked  witli  the  microscope 

and  turned  his  attention  to  the  scales  of  insects  (especially 
the  Butterfly  tribe)  has  perhaps  been  struck  with  the  great 
variety  of  form  to  be  found  not  only  in  different  butterflies, 

^  but  on  the  under  and  upper  side  of  the  wings  of  the  same 

insect.  If,  too,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  find  in  the 
"  whites  "  or  "  blues "  the  scales  described  in  all  works  on 
the  Microscope,  as  found  on  certain  members  of  each  group, 
he  has  undoubtedly  met  with  disappointment,  especially  if 
he  has  looked  where  our  standard  works  tell  us  they  are  to 
be  found.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  the  azure  blue  [Polyom- 
matug  argiohia),  we  meet  with  instructions  tending  to  mis- 
lead; thus  in  the  '  Micrographic  Dictionary,' under  "Poly- 
ommatus,"  p.  564,  we  read — "  The  scales  upon  tlie  under 
surface  of  the  wings  of  P.  argiolus  and  P.  argus  have  been 
proposed  as  test  objects.  They  arc  of  two  kinds — one  re- 
sembling in  structure  the  ordinary  scales  of  insects,  the  other 

I  of  a  battledore  form."     Again,  under  the  head  of  "  Pontia," 

p.  571 : — "  The  form  and  structure  of  certain  scales  existing 
upon  the  under  side  of  the  male  is  curious."  Now,  any  in- 
quirer looldng,  in  either  case,  in  the  situations  named,  will 
undoubtedly  not  find  them,  for  the  simple  reason  that  these 
particular  scales  are  never  found  on  the  under  side. 

It  was  in  endeavouring  to  work  out,  in  1864,  these  and  a 

I  kindred  scale  that  I  hit  upon  certain  facts,  which  perhaps  may 

have  been  discovered  before;   but  as  I  have  not  been  able  to 

I  find  any  record  of  them,  I  thought  the  subject  sufficiently  inte- 

I  resting  to  bring  before  the  microscopic  world.     One  fact  has 

reference  to  the  position  of  the  battledore  scales ;   the  other 

\  tends  to  the  belief  that  they,  and  certain  other  forms  to  be 

'  desciibed,  are,  in  the  three   families  of  the  Polyommatus, 

Pontia  Cor  Pieris),  and  Hipparchia,  characteristic  marks  of 

\  sex — at  least  I  have  proved  such  to  be  the  case,  as  far  as  I 

\  have  been  able  to  obtain  specimens  for  observation.     In  the 

"  blues  "  proper  there  is  a  marked  dissimilarity  in  the  colour 

I  of  the  sexes ;  for,  while  the  males  are  of  various  shades  of 

blue,  answering   to   the  names   azure,   mazarine,   &c.,   the 

I  females  are  of  a  brownish  hue,  spotted  or  dashed  with  bluish 

[  scales.     Any  person  seeing  them  together  for  the  first  time 
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would  considcv  the  brown^colouml  ones  a  diiitinct  Rpocios; 
in  fact,  one  often  hears  the  remark  made, "  Arc  you  »urc  they 
are  blues .'"  Now,  this  lUffftcncc  of  colour  mily  have  led  lo 
the  ordinary  error  that  the  "  bnttledorc "  i«  found  on  the 
"blues,"  for  undoubtedly  it  is  found  only  »n  the  blut' 
coloured  males.  Curiously  enough  these  "  batllrdore  "  scales 
are  placed  in  rows,  under  the  ordinary  scales,  and  at  the  in- 
lerrala,  as  in  fig.  10;  so  that,  if  the  ordinary  scaleg  Le  re- 
moved from  Ihc  upper  portion  of  the  wings,  the  "  battle<loroit  " 
will  be  found  arranged  in  rows,  plentifully  on  the  fore  wingn, 
but  more  sparsely  on  the  hinder  wings.  I  have  examinerl 
P.  aleais,  PI.  1,  fig.  1  (eonunou  blue);  P.  argiolua,  fig.  S 
(azure  blue) ;  P.  acts,  fig.  3  (mazarine  blue)  ;  P.  corydon, 
fig.  4  (Chalk-Hill  blue) ;  P.  adonia,  fig.  5  (CUfden  blue) ; 
P.  argus,  fig.  6  (silver-studded  blue) ;  P.  arion,  fig.  7  (large 
blue) ;  P.  alaus,  fig.  8  (Bedford,  or  little  blue) ;  and  P.  batica, 
fig.  9  (tailed,  or  Brighton  blue) ;  a  nd  in  each  case  foun<l  them 
only  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  wings  of  the  male.i,  and 
arranged,  as  before  mentioned,  in  rows ;  in  the  case  of  un- 
battered  and  well-preserved  insects  in  aliout  equal  propor- 
tions with  ordinary  scales.  As  might,  perhaps,  be  expected, 
the  battledores  differ  in  size,  shape,  length  of  blade  or  mindle, 
according  to  the  particular  species,  and,  perhaps,  might  be 
used  as  adjuncts  in  detei-mining  vaiieties  sometimes  met 
with.  I  am  anxious  to  obtain  an  hermaphrodite  form  of  the 
nmon  blue  P.  alexis,  as  figured  in  '  Humphrey  and  West- 
lod's  Butterflies,'  in  which  one  side  is  of  the  character  of 
the  ordinary  blue  male,  the  other  of  the  brownish  female. 

Thus  far  with  the  "  blues "  my  observations  have  proved 
that  the  "  battledore  "  is  characteristic  of  sex,  I  had  a  con- 
firmation of  this  in  the  case  of  the  "  tailed  blue."  A  collector 
.had  supplied  mc  with  portions  of  wings  of  one  of  these  in- 
sects, but  was  uncertain  whether  from  males  or  females.  I 
^examined  all  without  finding  any  trace  of  a  battledore ;  but 
the  next  day,  obtaining  from  him  an  undoubted  male,  I 
ibund  at  once  any  number  of  battledores. 

By  reference  to  figs.  I — 9,  nil  drawn  to  the  same  scale 
^240  diam.),  it  will  be  seen  how  gi-cat  a  difference  exists  in 
form  and  size ;  thus  figs.  4  and  7  are  from  the  Chalk-Hill 
and  lai^  blue  respectively,  the  two  largest  British ;  while 
^g.  8  is  from  not  only  the  smaEest  blue,  but  our  smalleBt 
butterfly. 

To  turn  now  to  the  whites,  or  genus  Pontia  or  Pieris.  I 
id  found  the  two  forma  of  "  tasseled "  scales,  or  those 
laving  a  brush-like  termination,  figured  in  the  '  Miero- 
Taphic  Dictionary/  on  males  of  tie  large  and  small  cabbage 
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white  {Pontia  or  Pieria  braseict^,  fig.  11,  and  P.  rapiE,  fig.  IS), 
and  argued  that  something  pimilar  ought  to  be  found  on  other 
mcmhcra  of  the  same  family-  The  first  I  tried  was  the  green- 
veined  P.  najii  (fig,  14).  This  gave  a  scale  differing  sUghtly 
from  the  small  wmte,  but  somewhat  broader  and  more  trian- 
gular. The  orange  tip  (P.  cardimines,  fig.  13}  for  a  long 
time  puzzled  me,  as  my  specimens  were  battered ;  but  having 
caught  insects  in  good  condition,  I  found  the  short  brush- 
like  scale  differing  considerably  from  the  other  whites.  On 
the  Bath  white  (Mancipium  or  Pieris  daplidice,  fig.  15)  I 
found  a  scale  half-way  between  the  orange  tip  and  Braall 
white,  that  is,  the  ribbon-like  fonn  of  the  one  and  triangular 
brush  of  the  other.  All  these  whites  differ  also  in  their 
modes  of  attachment  to  the  iWng,  the  stalk  being  of  a 
(lififerent  construction  from  that  of  the  ordinary  scale  or  the 
battledore  of  the  blues.  Though  the  arrangement  of  the 
scales  is  in  rows  and  at  intervals,  as  in  the  battledores,  they 
are  not  so  readily  made  out  in  situ,  but  from  their  greater 
length  present  the  appearance  of  hairs. 

In  the  case  of  the  Hipparchia  family,  I  happened  while  at 
Dorking  this  summer  toco  me  across  plenty  of  the  H.  semele, 
fig.  18  (grayling),  and  conceived,  as  there  was  a  well-known 
scale,  brush-like  and  tapering  after  the  maimer  of  the  large 
white,  but  differing  from  it  iu  the  markings  on  the  ribbon- 
like portion,  on  the  H.jariva,  fig.  17  (meadow  brown),  that 
there  might  be  something  on  the  grayling.  At  first  I  was 
disappointed,  until  I  discovered  my  specimens  were  all 
females.  The  next  morning  I  caught  some  males,  when  a 
decidedly  shaving-brush  like  scale  was  the  result.  Pursuing 
the  same  plan  with  all  the  Hippaichiffi  I  could  procure,  I 
have  obtained  the  following  results  :  distinctive  scales,  differ- 
ing from  each  other  in  H.  tithonna  (large  heath),  fig.  16; 
H. pamphilua  (small heath),  fig.  19;  H.  legeria  (wood  argus), 
fig.  SI ;  and  H.  magtsra  (wall  argus) ,  fig.  20.  In  all  these 
cases  the  brush-like  scales  are  plentifully  arranged  in  rows, 
and  project  considerably  beyond  the  ordinary  scales.  I  have 
not  yet  had  the  opportunity  of  pursuing^  my  investigations 
among  the  other  famihes  ;*  but  as  far  as  I  have  gone,  I  think 
it  is  clear  there  are  in  the  throe  families  of  Polyommatus,  Pieris 
or  Pontia,  and  Hipparchia,  forms  of  scales  found  only  on  the 
males.  In  addition  to  this,  the  ordinary  scales  in  males  and 
females  are  the  same,  so  that  these  peculiar  scales  may  be 
taken  to  be  characteristic  of  sex.  What  purpose,  if  any,  they 
serve,  I  cannot  conceive.     They  seem  to  me  to  have  their 

*  I  have  siace  found  cbaract eristic  scales  ou  members  of  the  Argjnnid^ 
(Pritillariei). 
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analogues  in  the  beard  of  man,  the  mane  of  the  lion,  and  the 
plumage  of  some  birds. 

In  obtaining  the  scalos,  I  have  found  thf*  \ycst  way  to 
examine  a  Tring  is  to  lay  it  on  a  clean  ididr,  placf  andtlirr 
upon  it,  and  apply  a  moderate  amount  of  prrHMirc  l'|K)n 
separating  the  slips,  plenty  of  scales  from  titlier  sidr,  in  their 
relatiye  positions,  will  be  found  on  the  glass  slidt*s.  If  re- 
quired to  mount,  a  ring  of  varnish  may  be  run  round,  and 
when  nearly  set,  a  glass  cover  being  laid  on  the  slide,  it  re- 
quires only  a  finishing  coat  when  dry  to  make  it  ready  for  the 
cabinet. 

Note. — Mj  obtenrations  have  been  confirmed  by  the  ezaminaiion  of 
many  tropical  and  Continental  species  of  the  aboTe -mentioned  families ;  and 
since  Jannaiy  of  this  year  (1868),  1  have  become  aware  that  Mr.  J .  Watson, 
of  Manchester,  has  rnui  papers  on  the  "  Plumules/'  before  the  Manchester 
literary  and  Flulosophioil  Society,  uid  is  engugcd,  as  1  learn  br  corres- 
pondence, in  pubUshuig  a  work  on  that  subject,  to  be  illustratea  by  600 
figures. 


The  Microscope,  its  Histortf,  Construction,  and  Application. 
By  Jabez  Hogg,  F.L.S.,  Sec.  ft.M.S.  Sixth  Edition. 
Loadon  :  George  Routledge  and  Sons. 

It  is  quite  needless  for  us  to  do  more  than  to  announce 
this  new  edition  of  Mr.  Hogg'a  work.  A  book  that  has  gone 
through  six  editions,  each  Ddition  conaisting  often  thousand 
copies,  has  little  need  of  any  recommendation  from  the 
reviewer,  whilst  its  enormous  sale  is  its  own  best  advertise- 
ment. We  may,  however,  say  a  word  or  two  on  the  reasons 
of  the  success  of  Mr.  Hogg'a  book.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  a 
very  complete  history  of  all  that  has  been  done  with  the 
microscope,  and  may  be  used,  through  the  aid  of  its  good 
index,  as  a  dictionary  on  all  matters  connected  witli  the 
instrument.  In  this  new  edition,  also,  Mr,  Hogg  has  brought 
liis  information  up  to  the  present  time,  and  we  are  especially 
flattered  to  see  how  extensively  he  has  used  our  own  pages  to 
bring  up  his  book  to  the  knowledge  of  his  day.  It  has 
always  been  our  effort  in  the  '  Journal,'  which  accompanies 
the  'Transactions  of  the  Royal  Microscopical  Society,'  to 
supplement  these  important  labours  of  our  own  great  school 
of  Euglish  microscopists,  by  giving  an  account  of  evervthing 
that  is  being  done  in  other  countries,  and  iu  our  local  English 
Societies.  We  are  glad  to  find  our  labours  extensively 
acknowledged,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  find  them  contributing 
to  so  valuable  a  volume  as  that  by  Mr.  Hogg.  In  the  next 
place,  Mr.  Hogg'a  volume  is  really  capitally  illustrated. 
It  contains  upwards  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  wood  en- 
gravings, and  the  present  edition  contains  eight  beautiful 
coloured  plates,  executed  by  TuS'en  West,  The  name  of 
Mr.  West  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  the  accuracy  and 
value  of  these  illustrations.  We  have  never  aecn  more  suc- 
cessful work  turned  out  even  by  Mr.  West  himself.  In 
addition  to  these  great  recommendations,  the  price  of  this 
volume  is  bo  small  that  nothing  but  its  amazing  sale  could 
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have  enabled  its  cntcrpriaiog  publiehcri  to  have  offered  the 
volume  for  so  small  a  sum.  Vie  mo«t  cordially  rccouiiacnd 
this  sixth  edition  of  Mx.  Hogg's  book. 


SUiohffical  Demonstration!  for  the  Use  of  the  Medical  and 
Veterinary  Professions.  By  Qf.ohoe  Harley,  M.D., 
P.It.S.,  and  Gbohge  T.  Brown,  M.R.C.V.S.  London: 
Longmans. 

We  ought  to  have  noticed  this  book  earlier,  but  have  put 
it  aside  from  quarter  to  quarter  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to 
urite  such  a  notice  of  its  contents  as  its  value  and  importance 
demands.  Press  of  other  matter  has,  however,  prevented 
this,  and  we  now  feel  that  we  ought  not  to  allow  another 
issue  to  pass  without  introducing  it  to  our  readers.  For 
many  years  Dr.  llarley  has  been  in  the  habit  of  giving  a 
course  of  physiological  demonstrations  at  University  College. 
"  The  observation  of  the  facility  with  wbieh  objects  were  pre- 
pared for  examination  in  the  presence  of  the  class,  and  the 
readiness  with  which  the  directions  of  the  demonstrator  were 
comprehended  and  carried  into  effect  by  the  students,"  sug- 
gested to  Mr,  Brown  "the  possibility  of  describing  in  an 
intelligible  manner  the  method  of  instruction  which  was  so 
successful  in  practice,"  The  volume  thus  commenced  by  the 
pupil  has  been  superintended  by  the  maater,  and  a  very 
valuable  aid  to  anatomical  research  by  the  use  of  the  micro- 
scope has  been  the  result. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  microscope  is  popularly  regarded 
as  a  very  amusing  instrument,  and  we  wish  we  could  divest 
our  minds  of  the  feeling  that  a  great  many  microscopical 
societies  regard  it  as  anything  more,  but  the  medical  student 
should  remember  that  it  is  as  much  his  duty  to  use  the 
microscope  as  an  instrument  of  observation  as  the  stetho- 
scope, the  laryngoscope,  or  any  other  instrument  that  modem 
science  has  put  into  his  band.  Examining  boards  may 
not  think  so,  and  some  medical  examiners  would  perhaps 
he  sorely  puzzled  to  make  the  simplest  microscopic  demon- 
stration, but,  nevertheless,  life  and  death  may  hang  on  the 
ability  of  a  medical  man  to  make  a  microscopic  diagnosis, 
and  woe  to  the  man,  however  many  diplomas  he  may  possess, 
who  goes  through  life  with  "  knowledge  through  one  entrance 
quite  shut  out." 

The  medical  student  will  find  this  volume  a  thorough 
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introduction  to  both  physiological  and  morbid  tistology. 
The  introductory  chapters  are  devoted  to  a  short  account  of 
the  beat  instruments  and  apparatus  to  be  employed  for  histo- 
logical purposes.  Subsequently  each  healthy  tissue  is  taken 
up  and  examined.  After  this,  diseased  tissues  are  considered, 
and  all  the  principal  points  in  microscopic  investigation 
which  ought  to  be  mastered  by  the  medical  student  are 
taken  up.  The  descriptions  of  tissues  and  morbid  products 
are  accompanied  with  an  extensive  series  of  illustrations  on 
wood,  some  of  which  are  copied  from  Kolliker's  great  work, 
others  are  taken  from  the  '  CyclopEedia  of  Anatomy,'  whilst 
a  large  number  are  original.  This  work  will  not  only  be 
found  useful  to  the  medical  student,  but  the  medical  prac- 
titioner whose  early  education  was  conducted  in  a  pre-micro- 
scopic  era  will  find  in  it  a  most  convenient  manual  for 
teaching  him  what  are  the  practical  points  to  which  the 
microscope  may  be  applied  in  the  practice  of  medicine. 


A  Handy  Book  to  the  Colleclion  of  Alga,  Fungi,  Lichens, 
Mosses,  Diatoms,  and  De»mids.  By  Jobann  Nave.  Trans- 
lated by  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Spiceb,  M.A.,  F.R.M.S.  London : 
Hardwicke. 

Althoxtoh  this  little  book  is  devoted  to  the  subject  of  the 
collection  and  preparation  of  all  the  lower  Cryptogamia,  it 
will  have  a  peculiar  interest  to  the  microseopist  on  account 
of  the  especial  directions  given  for  the  collection  and  pre- 
servation of  the  microscopic  forms  of  plants.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  the  work  is  devoted  to  the  fresh-water  Confervie, 
the  Diatomacea;,  and  DeamidiaceM,  and  there  are  few  collec- 
tors, however  practised,  who  will  not  fiud  valuable  hints  in 
it.  To  the  young  collector  it  will  prove  a  storehouse  of 
information,  and  contribute  greatly  to  the  success  of  his  re- 
searches. The  work  is  accompanied  by  a  series  of  plates  in 
wood,  which  will  materially  assist  the  beginner  in  working 
at  the  microscopic  algae.  It  lias  been  translated  with  great 
care  by  the  Rev.  W.  Spicer,  and  no  one  interested  in  the 
lower  forms  of  plants  can  fail  to  receive  instruction  and 
interest  from  its  unpretending  pages. 


QUARTERLY  CUBONICLE  OF  MICBOSCOPICAL 
SCIENCE. 


Siebold   and  Kolllker'i  Zeitichrift.  f.  wuMuoh  Zoologjc 

Bd.  xviii,  heft  i. 

I,  Studies  on  the  Central  Xervoua  System  in  the  OMtoui 
Fishes,  by  Dr.  Ludwig  Stieda. 

In  1861,  Dr.  Stieda  published,  under  the  title  of  'The 
Spinal  Chord  and  some  port  of  the  Braiu  of  Esox  Luciut,' 
certain  observations  on  the  central  nervous  aystcm  of  the 
pike.  Since  then  he  haa  investigated  the  same  parts  in 
various  classes  of  tlie  vertebrata,  and  the  results  so  far  aa  con- 
cerns the  osseous  fishes,  are  given  in  the  present  valuable  com- 
munication, illustrated  by  two  plates.  The  subject  is  treated 
under  the  heads  of  (1)  the  nerve-cells;  (2)  nerve-fibres; 
(3)  the  connective  tissue  and  blood  •  vessels ;  and  (4)  the 
epithelia. 

The  cells,  both  peripheral  and  central,  are  described  as 
bodies  furnished  with  a  vesicular  spherical  nucleus,  and 
usually  also  with  a  nucleolus.  They  have  no  cell -membrane, 
and  are  consequently  to  be  regarded  as  simple  masses  of 
protoplasm,  which  presents  a  finely  granular  aspect.  These 
cells  differ  in  size  and  form,  the  latter  depending  upon  the 
number  of  processes  given  off,  and  which  vary  in  number 
from  one  to  four  or  five.  The  processes  arc  merely  continua- 
tions of  the  granular  cell- substance,  and,  so  far  as  the  author 
has  seen,  are  never  connected  with  the  nucleus.  He  regards 
the  apparently  apolar  cells  as  artificial  prodncts,  and  he  has 
never  noticed  any  division  of  the  processes,  nor  any  connection 
between  one  cell  and  auothcr.  Besides  these  true  nerve. 
cells,  the  central  nervous  substance  presents  numerous 
minute  cellular  elements,  whose  nature  is  not  quite  deter- 
mined, but  which  have  been  termed  "granules"  from  their 
resemblance  to  the  so-termed  "  granules "  in  the  retina. 
The  authorj  contrary  to  an  opinion  he  formerly  entertained, 
is  now  disposed,  with  Gerlach  and  others,  to  regard  these 
bodies   as   a  kind   of  "  nerve-cells,"      The   nerve-cells   are 
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described  as  enclosed  in  a  delicate  covering  of  connective 
tissue,  wMch  in  the  fresh  state  is  closely  applied  to  the 
surface  of  the  granular  celL-aubataoce,  but  in  chromic  acid 
preparations  becomes  separated  from  it  by  a  clear  space, 
which  the  author  denominates  the  "  area." 

2.  The  peripheral  ner\-e-fibrea  consist  of  an  "  axis- 
cylinder,"  enclosed  in  a  medullary  sheath,  and  sui-rounded 
by  a  delicate  neurilemma  of  connective  tissue.  The  axis- 
cylinder  is,  as  before  said,  a  direct  continuation  of  the  cell 
substance,  whilst  the  medullary  sheath,  which  occupies  the 
space  between  the  axis-cylinder  and  the  neurilemma,  appears 
to  commence  abruptly  at  the  nerve-cell,  but  to  have  no  other 
connection  with  it.  The  neurilemma  is  described  as  con- 
tinuous with  the  connective-tissue  saccultts  in  which  the 
nerve-cell  is  lodged.  In  the  central  organs  the  fibres  consist 
only  of  the  "  ax  is -filament,"  and  the  author  has  never  been 
able  to  trace  any  direct  continuation  of  these  fibres  into  the 
sheathed  peripheral  ones ;  notwithstanding  the  frequent 
assertion  to  the  contrary  of  other  observers. 

3.  The  mairix,  aa  it  may  l>e  termed,  of  the  central  nervous 
masses  presents  different  appearances  in  different  parts.  In 
some  places  it  exhibits  more  or  less  of  a  granular  aspect,  and 
has  been  termed,  by  the  author  the  "granular  matrix," 
whilst  in  others  it  has  a  finely  reticulated  structure,  and  has 
thence  been  termed  the  "  reticulated  basis-substance."  The 
colour  varies  according  to  the  greater  or  less  prevalence  of 
the  "  axis-fibres,"  or  of  the  "  medullary  fibres  "  by  which  it 
is  pervaded. 

As  regards  the  blood-vessels,  the  author  has  nothing  par- 
ticular to  remark. 

After  these  general  histological  observations,  the  remainder 
of  the  paper  is  occupied  with  a  full  aud  minute  description 
of  the  structure  of  the  spinal  chord  and  brain,  in  which  will 
be  found  much  highly  interesting  information. 

II.  "  The  Histology  of  tht  Semicircular  Canals  and  the 
Otolite-Saccuha  of  the  Frog,"  by  Dr.  C.  Hasse. 

In  this  paper  we  have  a  very  minute  and  detailed  account 
of  the  structure  of  the  parts  in  question,  and  a  comparison 
between  it  and  that  of  the  same  tissues  in  the  Mammalia 
aud  birds. 

III.  "On  (he  Egg  of  the  Ephemerida,"  hy'Dr.  H.Grenacher. 
The  author  describes  certain  appearances  observed  by  hira 

in  ova,  procured  from  the  larvte  of  a  speeies  of  Ephemera. 
The  ova  in  question,  about  0-27  mm.  in  length,  by  013  mm. 
breadth,  were  furnished  at  either  end  witli  a  semicircular 
These  appendages   were    of    a    reddish-brown 
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colour,  and  formed  rather  more  than  hnlf  a  aphcn-.  Two 
distinct  portions  might  be  diHcenipd  in  them,  an  outer,  wn- 
iiatjng  apparently  of  radiatitif;  rods  or  iil»rf«  in  close  niipoNi- 
bon,  and  a  basal  portion  of  u  Moltd  homo^caeoiiH  sgliHtance, 
Jbrming  a  short  stompy  pcdunrln. 

The  author  observes  that  thesn  polar  ap|)ondii{^a  douhtlcNS 
Correspond  with  those  noticed  by  Lcuckurt  in  the  ova  of 
three  other  species  of  Kphenicridic :  I'ltlingenia  horana, 
(kcycypha  lucltir/aa,  and  0.  lactea  ;  and  which  were  deiicril}ed 
fay  that  observer  as  constituted  of  adherent  masses  of  »iter- 
natozoa,  stniggling  to  enter  the  micropylc.  Dr.  Grcnachcr, 
^^bowever,  has  traced  the  gradual  formation  of  these  appendages 
ifrom  tile  ovarian  ovum,  and  shows  clearly  enough  that  they 
■re  not  of  the  nature  assigned  to  them  by  Leuckart. 

He  farther  describes  other  curious  appendages  which  arise 
o  the  number  of  from  eight  to  twelve  in  two  circular  zones 
from  the  source  of  the  ovum.  When  fully  developed,  they 
consist  of  an  elongated  filament  composed  of  excessively 
delicate  fibrils,  from  four  to  six  times  as  long  as  the  ovum, 
and  supporting  at  the  extremity  a  globular  capitulum,  which 
seems  to  be  fashioned  something  like  a  suctorial  acetabulum. 
He  regards  these  processes  as  serving  to  fix  the  ot)u»t  upon 
foreign  bodies,  and  consequently  terms  them  "  anchors." 

lY-  "  Contributions  to  the  Anatomy  of  Enchytrieua  vermicu- 
laria,"  by  Fritz  Ratzel. 

This  paper  contains — 

1.  A  description  of  a  special  pharyngeal  system  of  nerves, 
corresponding  apparently  with  the  visceral  nerves  in  various 
other  annelids. 

2.  On  the  structure  and  development  of  the  receplacula 
aeminis. 

The  author  is  inclined,  with  M.  Claparede,  to  look  upon 
ihese  organs,  and  consequently  upon  their  liomologucs  in 
the  earth-worm,  as  representing  a  portion,  at  any  rate,  of  the 
"segmental  organ,"  and  so  far  to  agree  with  the  views  of 
the  late  Dr.  Williams.  A  view  in  which,  however,  from  a 
study  of  these  parts  in  Lumbricus,  we  are  not  inclined  to 
coincide;  seeing  that  in  that  Annelid,  at  any  rate,  the 
.segments  in  which  the  spermatic  receptacles  are  found  at  the 
proper  period,  also  contain  at  the  same  time  the  entire 
■segmental  organ;  as,  in  fact,  Buchholta  says  they  do  in 
EncAytrietis  itself. 

3.  The  salivary  glands  are  described  as  branched  tubular 
organs,  which  open  into  the  ventral  side  of  the  pharynx 
in  the  third  segment  of  the  body. 

4.  Miscellaneous  observations. — lu  these  it  may  be  noted 
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tliat  the  author  describes  the  muscular  tissue  in  all  parts  as 
trausveraely  striated,  which  ia  a  very  remarkable  circumstance, 
as  it  ia  certainly  not  bo  in  Lumbricus. 

V.  "Supplementary  observatio)is  on  the  Anatomy  and  Clasn- 
fication  of  the  Holothurim,"  by  Dr.  Emil  Selenka. 

This  is  in  coutinuatioa  of  the  author's  previous  paper  on 
the  same  subjects  iu  vol.  ivii  of  the  Zeitsch.  f.  wisa.  Zool., 
1866;  since  which  he  has  been  able  to  examine  most  of  the 
Holothurise  in  the  Berlin  Collection,  and  the  whole  of  those 
contained  in  the  Zoological  Sluaeum  at  Paris. 

The  present  paper  contains  systematic  description  of 
several  new  genera  and  species. 

VI.  "  ContribKlion  lo  the  Knowledge  of  the  Sexual  Reproduc- 
tion of  the  Infusoria."  Of  this  paper  wc  have  given  a  trauB- 
lation  in  another  part  of  the  journal. 

VII.  "  M.  Landois'  Tlteory  contradicted  by  Experiment,"  hj 
Emil  Bessels. 

The  author  shows  by  direct  experiment,  and  apparently 
quite  successfully,  that  the  strange  assertions  propounded  by 
M.  Landois  (Zeitsch.,  Bd.  xvii,  1867,  p.  375),  that  the 
differeut  sexes  in  the  hive-bee  depended  npon  the  food  npon 
which  the  larvje  were  nourished,  and  not,  as  shown  by 
Dzicrzon  and  Siebold,  npon  the  impregnation  or  non-impreg- 
nation of  the  ovum,  is  opposed  to  fact,  and  that  the  latter  is 
a  true  explanation.  And  that  notwithstanding  the  discovery 
by  Clans  of  the  long-wanting  male  of  Psyche  helix,  the 
dogma  that  fertilised  ova  alone  are  capable  of  development, 
does  not  hold  universally. 

8.  "  On  the  terminations  of  the  Gustatory  Nerve  in  the 
Frog's  Tongue,"  by  Tli.  W.  Engelraann. 

After  a  brief  notice  of  the  different  views  on  this  subject  ] 
entertained  by  Billroth,  Fixsen,  Hoyer,  and  Axel  Key,  the  I 
author  gives  the  results  of  his  own  observations,  which  are  iu  ' 
the  main  in  accordance  vpith  and  confirmatory  of  those  of  t 
the  last-named  author.  ' 

The  rounded  terminal  surface  of  the  papilla  fungiformea 
presents  three  distiuct  forms  of  epithelial  cells,   which   are 
termed  from  their  form  tie  calyx-cells,  cylinder-cells,  and. 
furcate-cells;   all  of  which  are  peculiar  to  that  part  of  the    , 
papilla  alone. 

The  calyx-cells,  which  are  by  far  the  largest  of  the  three    | 
kinds,  constitute   the   greater  part  of  the  epithelium,  and 
when  viewed  on   the   surface   exhibit  a  sort  of  hexagonal,    ' 
tesselated   appearance;    and  they  constitute  the  outermost 
layer  of  the  epithelium.     The  cylinder-cells  are,  as  the  name 
implies,  elongated,  slender  bodies,  extending  from  the  deeper 
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larer  of  the  ejiiUiolnim  to  thu  unrfncc  jMusiiii;  bc-twccn  the 
interstices  of  the  largir  ocllx.  Bt-tw(^ii  the  two  tin-  Nllnntcd 
the  third  or  forked  kind  of  cella^  if  iuch  they  cau  l)c  railed, 
consisting  of  a  fusiform  body  with  delicate  proecNaca,  which 
■rise  from  either  pole  and  in  varying  nuinhiT.  Th««;  xprinf;- 
ing  from  ilie  perijilieral  polp  ]«;iietrat<!  between  the  ealyx-cvlU 
to  the  free  surface  of  the  epitheliutn ;  and  they  arc  frequently 
.divided  once  or  twice  dieliotomoiuly.  The  proccamM  arising 
from  the  opposite  or  ceutrad  pole,  and  which  in  aiip'rarancv 
resemble  an  axial  nerve-fibre,  also  subdivide  once  or  twice, 
and  appear  to  terminate  in  the  eon uectivc- tissue  »»b»tralHm 
of  the  papilla. 

A  brauch  of  the  gustatory  nerve  on  entering  the  juipilla, 
divides  into  a  leash  of  branches  which  divide  and  subdivido, 
till  at  length  they  form  or  terminate  in  a  sort  of  cushion 
Upon  which  rest  the  central  processes  of  the  cylinder-  and 
furcate-cells.  In  this  nerve-cushion  may  be  observed  very 
delicate  fibrillffi,  but  whether  or  no  these  are  continuona  with 
the  inner  j>roce8se8  of  the  furcate-cells  has  not  been  ascer- 
tained, though  there  apjiears  to  be  every  probability  in 
favour  of  the  view  that  they  do. 
Uax  Schnltze'g  ArcMr  for  mikr.  Anatomie,  Part  IV,  I8(i7. 
I.  "  A  Contr'ilmtlon  to  the  KntncU-di/r-  of  the  Lymph-vettcla 
of  Birds,"  by  Dr.  S.  Kostarcw. 

II-  "  Renearches  on  the  Liver  of  Verlebratea,"  by  C.  J. 
'Eberth,  of  Zurich. 

Tliia  is  an  interesting  paper  just  at  the  preseut  time,  when 
the  structure  of  the  liver  is  bo  much  under  discussion. 
The  researches  of  Bering,  and  the  natural  injections  of 
Chrzonseuzezki,  have  shown  that  the  fiucst  branches  of  the 
gall-ducts  ramify  between  the  uhiraate  liver-cells  in  mam- 
mals,.  bounded  by  only  two  cells,  whose  sides  are  grooved  to 
form  the  channel ;  in  other  vertebrata  surrounded  by  a  larger 
number  of  cells,  large  in  size  relatively,  but"  still  more  closely 
.approaching  a  typical  gland  duct.  Eberth  has  already  pub- 
lished in  '  Virchow's  Archiv'  an  account  of  his  investigations, 
in  which  he  points  out  the  complexity  of  the  Btructure  of  the 
mammalian  liver,  as  compared  with  that  of  Batrachians  in 
particular.  In  the  present  eommunicatiou  he  gives  a  special 
account  of  the  comparative  histology  of  the  liver,  illustrated 
with  a  beautiful  coloured  plate.  The  two  points  which  he 
discusses  are  ■.  Ist,  The  gall-capillaiues,  their  structure,  and 
diatributiou.  2nd.  The  pigment  of  the  liver,  and  its  varia- 
tion in  the  amphibia.  He  alludes  to  Hering's  paper  with 
high  praise,  but  at  the  same  time  espresaes  a  disagreement 
with  him    as  to  the    lateral   bliiifily-ending    process  of  the 
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gall-capillaries,  and  as  to  the  membrane  of  the  finest  gall- 
vessels.  He  describes  his  method  of  preparation  and  injec- 
tion, which  in  amphibia  appears  to  have  depended  on  the 
absorption  of  fluids  injected  beneath  the  skin  while  the 
animal  was  living.  He  figures  the  small  lateral  processes 
spoken  of,  and  with  regard  to  tlie  membrane  of"  the  dncta 
observes  that  whether  it  be  considered  as  a  development  of 
intracellular  substance,  or  formed  by  the  cell-walls,  there  is 
a  trne  cuticle  to  the  finest  ducts.  The  observations  on  the 
development  of  pigment  in  the  liver  in  amphibia  are  extremely 
interesting.  Amongst  other  facts  observed,  Herr  Eberth 
found  that  in  the  Salamanders  in  spring,  the  cortical  sub- 
stance of  the  liver,  and  its  continuation  in  the  deeper 
parts  of  the  liver,  consists  of  a  mass  of  cells,  exhibiting  active 
amceboid  movement. 

3.  "  Studies  on  the  Structure  of  the  Cerebral  Cortical  Sub- 
stance," by  Dr.  R.  Arndt. 

4.  "  The  Ciliary  Muscle  cf  Man,"  by  F.  E.  Schultze. 
This  paper  give  a  most  minute  account  of  the  attachments 

and  distribution  of  the  fibres  of  the  ciliary  muscle,  illustrated 
with  a  coloured  plate.  The  author  has  used  chromic  acid  in 
his  studies.  He  remarks  that  the  results  of  this  anatomical 
investigation  lead  to  a  theory  of  the  accommodation  of  the 
eye  in  sight,  identical  with  that  of  Helraholz,  for  all  the 
movements  required  by  Hclmholz's  theory  are  provided  for. 
Wc  already  have  learnt  that,  in  the  moveraeut  of  accommoda- 
tion, the  stretching  of  the  zonula  leads  to  the  decrease  of  the 
curvature  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  lens,  and  the  conse- 
quent pushing  forward  of  the  middle  and  pupillwy  edge  of 
the  iris.  It  is  quite  clear  that  a  small  contraction  of  the  side 
of  the  lens  must  take  place  by  this  curvature  of  the  middle, 
because  the  mass  of  the  lena  cannot  be  changed  more  or  less. 
Consequently  it  is  easy  to  un.der3tand  the  small  decrease  in 
the  curvature  of  the  posterior  face  of  the  lens,  the  mid-point 
of  which  never  leaves  its  place,  as  well  as  the  small  retro- 
cession of  the  outer  edge  of  the  iris,  both  which  phcnomeoa 
may  be  ascertained  in  the  living  subject  during  the  process 
of  accommodation.  The  widening  of  the  pupil  in  accommoda- 
tion for  near  objects  can  be  explained.  Professor  Schulze  con- 
siders, by  his  view,  in  consequence  of  the  compression  of  the 
arteries  of  the  iris  which  pass  into  and  run  along  the  ciliary 
muscle,  whilst  the  exit  of  the  blood  through  the  veins  is  not 
in  any  way  checked.  The  experiments  of  C.  Volker  and 
V.  Henseu  on  dogs,  by  irritation  of  the  ciliary  nerve,  agree 
with  the  results  arrived  at  by  the  author's  anatomical 
investigation. 
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5.  "  Embryoloffical  Nole,"  by  Dr.  V,  Ileiiacii. 
G.  "  The  EpUhrtiitm  of  ihe  PapUUe   Vallat<f,"  br  Dr.  G. 
Schwalbe. 

This  paper  is  of  importance  in  roiinection  with  the  very 
detailed  paper  on  Kpitht-liiim,  published  in  the  Hecond  part 
of  the  '  Archiv,"  by  Dr.  Franz  Eilhardt  Schiilzp.  It  also  ia 
remarkable  that  Dr.  Cliri.ttinii  Loven.  of  Stockholm,  has 
arrived  at  results  very  similar  to  thoae  of  Dr.  SoliwallK'. 
Dr.  Loveu's  paper  is  tntiislatcd  in  ibe  first  part  of  the 
'Archiv'  for  ]868,  and  at  the  name  time  the  detniird  pnper 
cf  Dr.  Schwalbe,  of  whieh  the  present  ia  only  a  preliminary 
notice,  is  promised.  Ho  has  found  in  the  pavement-like  epi- 
thelium of  the  papilla:  vallatic  of  tlic  mammalian  tongue,  lar^ 
flask-like  bodies  or  open  cells,  which  he  considers,  without 
doubt,  are  the  analogues  of  the  end-organs  of  the  nervniu 
glossopharyngcuB  of  fishes,  described  by  b'ranz  E.  Schulzc  in 
the  paper  already  alluded  to.  Although  their  connection  with 
the  sense  of  taste  is  not  certain,  he  will  call  them,  as  ProfeBSor 
Mai  Schulze  suggests,  "  schmeckbechers"  (taste- cup  lets). 
In  a  further  paper  he  hopes  to  show  the  relation  of  the  nerve 
twigs  and  the  connective  tissue  which  lies  beneath  the  cells 
or  cuplets.  This  ia  known  to  be  peculiarly  rich  in  fine  nervo 
twigs,  some  of  which  W.  Krause  traced  to  end- bulbs  in  the 
tips  of  secondary  papillae.  It  is  noticeable  that  the 
"  schmeckbcchers"  do  not  appear  on  the  free  surface  of  the 
papillse,  but  in  the  wall  and  fossaj  where  there  is  an  accumu- 
lation of  fluids. 

Part  I,  1868.— 1.  "  The  Adenoid  Tismie  of  the  Pars  nasalia 
of  the  Human  Pharynx,"  by  Professor  Dr.  Hubert  TOn 
liuschka. 

The  rounded  follicular  developments  at  the  back  of  the 
pharynx,  which  in  many  ways  closely  resemble  the  Peycr's 
glands  of  the  intestiue,  form  the  subject  of  this  paper.  The 
distribution  of  the  structures,  and  the  minute  arrangement  of 
the  tissue,  are  carefully  considered,  and  illustriiteii  iu  a  plate. 
2-  "  On  Rods  and  Cones  of  the  Retina,"  by  Dr.  W. 
Steinlin. 

3.  "  Remarks  on  Dr.  Steinlin's  Paper,"  by  Max  Schultze. 
Dr.  Sieinlin  remarks  that  since  Professor  Max  Schultze 
has  endeavoured  to  establisli  a  physiological  difi^erence  be- 
tween rods  and  cones,  it  is  neceasary  to  be  very  exact  in  the 
use  of  those  terms.  He  has  himself  described  the  rods  of 
birds,  amphibia  and  fishes,  as  cones  (Zapfen),  deprived  of 
the  fat-drop.  He,  therefore,  proposes  to  coll  every  element 
of  the  columnar  layer  of  the  retina,  which  consists  of  three 
parts  clearly  separable  from  one  another — Cones  (Zapl'en) : 
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and  the  three  parts — respectively  cone  points,  cone  bodies. 
and  cone  taila.  He  says  that  Max  Schultze  and  Hasse  have 
only  distinguished  an  outer  and  an  inner  division  of  the  cone, 
but  that  Max  ScLultze's  "lens-like  body"  corresponds  to 
his  "cone-body."  After  some  furtlier  remarks  on  the  signi- 
ficance of  these  parts,  Dr.  Steinlin  alludes  to  the  observation, 
made  by  Mas  Schultze,  that  the  "  cone-points"  are  striated, 
and  states  that  he  has  often  seen  this  himself,  but  did  not 
regard  it  as  a  normal  strnctTire.  He  now,  however,  compares 
it  to  the  structure  found  in  the  cones  of  the  eyes  of  Crustacea. 
He  particularly  describes  the  case  of  Squilla,  in  which  he 
found  the  striated  portion  breakiug  up  into  series  of  four 
small  laminse,  or  plates  transversely.  Professor  Mas  Schultze, 
in  his  remarks  upon  Dr.  Steinlin's  paper,  points  out  what  he 
considers  the  errors  in  that  communication.  He  regards  the 
coliuunar  elements  of  the  retina  as  differing  in  this,  that 
whereas  the  rods  have  their  outer  division  ("  point "  of 
Steinlin)  of  a  cylindrical  shape,  the  cones  have  that  division 
of  a  conical  shape.  The  distinction  does  not  rest  at  all  in 
the  presence  or  absence  of"  a  lens-shaped  body  (the  third 
division  of  Steinlin),  but  in  this  difference  of  form.  The 
rods  arc  the  fundamental  organs  of  vision,  to  which  the  conea 
are  in  certain  eases  superadded.  As  to  the  lamination  of  the 
cone  in  cmstacea.  Professor  Schultze  is  very  glad  to  be  con- 
firmed by  Dr.  Steinlin's  observations.  He  has  himself 
recently  published  a  separate  work  on  this  subject,  which  we 
notice  elsewhere.  On  other  points  on  which  Dr.  Steinlin 
propounds  new  views,  such  as  the  connection  of  the  nervous 
elements  and  the  connective  tissue,  Professor  Schultze  simply 
expresses  his  complete  disagreement. 

"  On  the  Furkinjian  Fibres,"  by  Dr.  Max  Lelinert, 

These  fibres  were  discovered  iu  1845,  by  Purkinje,  beneath 
the  endocardium  of  the  sheep,  ox,  pig,  and  deer.  They  have 
since  been  written  on  by  Kolliker,  von  Hessling,  Keichert, 
Bemak,  Acby,  and  others.  They  appear  to  consist  princi- 
pally of  striped  muscular  tissue  disposed  in  a  very  remarkable 
way  with  connective  tissue.  They  are  described  at  great 
length  in  this  paper,  and  figured  in  a  large  plate. 

"  On  the  Structure  of  the  Sphial  Ganglia,  with  Remarks  on 
the  Sympathetic  Ganglion-cells,"  by  Dr.  G.  Schwalbe. 

This  appears  to  be  a  valuable  paper ;  it  is  of  considerable 
length,  and  well  illustrated.  The  author  has  used  iodine- 
serum  largely  in  his  observations. 

"Researches  on  the  Tooth-pulp,"  by  I'rauz  Boll.— This 
paper  is  by  a  medical  student  of  Bonn — oue  of  Prof,  Max 
Sebultzc's  pupils.     The  points  to  w''ich  he  has  directed  his 
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attention  arc,  lirst,  the  mode  of  tcrminatiou  of  tlic  ncrvca  of 
the  tooth,  which  is  a  subject  M  yet  but  littldiiircKii^iiU-il ;  and, 
lecoudly,  the  relation  of  the  intcrtubiitar  deuliuc  NulMtauce of 
tlie  tooth  to  the  tooth-pulp,  and  the  doviilopmrni  of  the  former 
from  the  latter,  lie  han  found  the  lou^f  iiici»or«  of  llodunta 
admirably  adapted  to  thin  investigation,  aiul  in  txamitilng 
He  nerves  has  made  use  of  the  terehloride  of  Rold,  whieh 
irfts  lately  recommended  by  Cohidicim,  and  uncd  by  him  in 
the  investigation  of  the  nerves  of  tliu  corni^u.  ^^'ith  rcgnrd  to 
tiie  first  of  these  matters  iu  question,  he  states  that  eitreiueiy 
fine  nerve  filaments  pass  between  the  pulp-cells,  and  penetrate 
the  dentine  of  the  tooth,  just  ns  do  the  processes  from  the 
peripheral  cells  of  the  pulp:  hence  it  is  nei»:ssary  to  distinguish 
two  sorts  of  dentiual  canals — those  which  contain  proccEuies 
from  the  pulp-cells,  and  tliosc  which  contain  ncrvc-fibrca. 
'"pee  Plate  II,  lig.  3).  Three  views  as  to  theoriginof  theintcr- 
tnbular  substance  of  the  deutine  have  been  current :  one  is 
KoUiker's,  who  conceives  it  to  proceed  from  the  calcification 
of  a  soft  matrix  excrett^d  from  the  dentiual  cells  and  their 
thin  prolongations;  the  second  is  Waldeycr's,  who  modifies 
Kblliker's  view  considerably,  and  denies  the  existence  of  a  prse- 
formative  membrane  to  the  pulp.  Uc  maintains  that  the  forma- 
tion of  the  dentine  consists  iu  the  conversion  of  a  part  of  the 
protoplasm  of  the  dentinal  cells  into  a  collagiiious  subslaoce, 
■which  is  subsequently  calcified,  while  the  remaining  part  of 
the  cell -protoplasm  continues  in  the  form  of  soft  fibres  to 
occupy  the  interior  of  the  tube  surromided  by  the  calcified  sub- 
stance (figs.  1, 2] .  K.  Hertz,  in  a  paper  published  in  Virchow's 
'  Archiv,'  18S6,  states  that  the  iiitertubular  substance  of  the 
dentine  ia  the  ehemically  changed  and  calcified  intercellular 
substance  of  the  pulp-cells.  Herr  Boll  proceeds  to  discuss 
the  views  of  Waldeyer  and  Hertz,  but  fact  afler  fact  has 
convinced  him  that  Waldeyer  is  correct.  He  gives  several 
figures  of  the  peripheral -eel  Is  of  the  tooth-pulp — the  odonto- 
blasts-— with  fromone  to  four  processes  projecting  into  the 
deutine  substance.  One  of  his  sections  (fig.  2)  shows  the  cells 
completely  detached  from  contact  with  the  deutine,  excepting 
through  their  long,  fine  processes ;  and  it  is  most  clearly  seen 
that  there  is  no  connection  between  the  hard  substance  of  the 
dentine  and  any  intercellular  matter  of  the  pulp:  in  fact, 
no  such  intercellular  matter  exists  at  the  periphery.  The 
limitation  of  the  hard  substance  of  the  dentine  where  it  comes 
incontaetwith  the  cells  of  the  pulp  is  termed  mewifiraMa  eburis. 
The  multiplicity  of  processes  from  the  odontoblasts,  instead  of 
single  fibril,  as  originally  described  by  Lent,  is  au  interests 
ing  observation. 


"  Contributions  to  a  Knowledge  of  the  Structure  of  the  Taste' 
papiUa  of  the  Tongue,"  by  Dr.  Christian  Loven.  Translated 
from  the  Swedish, — This  is  an  important  histological  memoir, 
illustrated  with  a  plate. 

"  The  Hearivg-organ  of  the  Stag-beetle"  (Lucanua  oervus), 
by  Dr.  H.  Laiidois  (figs.  4, 5,  6)  .—There  is  no  insect  in  which 
the  nerves  of  the  head  can  be  more  beautifully  or  more  readily 
prepared  than  the  Stag-beetle.  The  nerves  are  particnlarly 
large  in  relation  to  the  brain,  and  may  be  well  dissected  under 
spirit.  The  antennary  nerve  is  very  large,  and  by  slitting 
up  the  antenna  it  may  be  traced  even  to  the  last  joint,  in  the 
cavity  of  which  it  gives  rise  to  s  peculiar  structure.  If  the 
terminal  bit  of  the  anteuna  of  the  stag-beetle  be  examined, 
even  with  the  naked  eye,  a  small  point-like  depression  can 
be  detected  both  on  the  under  and  upper  surface.  These 
pits  occur  in  male  and  female  specimens  both,  varying 
only  with  the  size  of  the  antenna;  they  occur  only  on  the 
terminal- joint,  which  has  a  peculiar  shape,  like  that  of 
the  sole  of  a  boot.  The  pits  are  seen,  with  a  magniiying 
power,  to  lead  into  the  inside  of  the  antetinnl  plate.  Cross 
sections  and  a  solution  of  concentrated  nitric  acid  and 
chlorate  of  potassium  are  used  in  the  further  investigation. 
The  aperture  of  the  pits  is  somewhat  circular,  and  internally 
they  have  a  pitcher  shape.  The  whole  plate-bit  or  joint  is 
covered  externally  with  hairs,  which  are  of  two  sorts — small 
and  large.  They  are  all  short  and  thick  proportionately,  and 
the  large  ones,  which  are  fewest  in  number,  are  seen  to  be  pro- 
vided with  a  swollen  knob-bke  base.  The  integument  presents 
two  chi tin- layers,  of  which  the  inner  is  rendered  separable  by 
the  treatment  with  acid.  The  outer  is  excavated  by  lai^e 
pitcher- shaped  canals,  from  which  the  hairs  emerge.  Beneath 
lies  the  hypodermis  of  rounded  nucleated  cells.  Three  or 
four  expanded  tracheal  vesicles  lie  in  the  middle  of  the 
terminal-joint,  connected  with  the  general  antennary  trachea. 
The  nerve,  wliich  is  the  important  thing  in  this  organ,  enters 
it  as  a  single  stem  of  some  thickness,  which  then  splits  up 
into  three  or  four  branches  spreading  out  in  the  "plate." 
The  nerve  and  these  branches  are  covered  with  a  conspicuous 
neurilemma,  in  which  are  many  nuclei.  Pine  twigs  proceed 
from  the  branches  in  every  direction  towards  the  surface  of 
the  organ,  devoid  of  a  neurilemma.  The  end-organs  of  these 
branches  are  very  peculiar.  Each  nerve-twig  on  reaching 
the  hypodermis  gives  rise  to  a  large  oval  ganglion -cell,  which 
lies  just  below  the  chitinous  layer,  and  corrospotids  in  position 
to  one  of  the  fiask-shaped  canals  from  wliich  the  liairs  of  the 
surface  emerge.     The  gaugliou-celi  is  continued  up  into  this 
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'feavity,  exhibiting  here  an  axis-fibre  of  nerve- matter,  wliich 
terioiaates  iu  apposition  with  the  knob-like  baae  of  the  hair, 
BO  that  each  hair  ia  in  direct  connection  with  a  nerve-fibre, 
tbrough  the  interposition  of  a  gaiijjlion-cel].  Dr.  Landoia 
referB  to  certain  structures  seen  by  Leydig  in  Diptera  aud  in 
Water- beetles,  which  appear  to  be  identical,  and  were  con- 
sidered by  Leydig  as  organs  of  hearing.  He  then  discueses 
the  probability  of  this  being  an  auditory  organ.  It  pre- 
sents, he  maintains,  the  same  essential  structure  as  that 
demonstrated  by  Hensen  iu  Crustacea— a  depression  {the 
"pits")  provided  with  hairs  in  connection  with  nerve-fibres. 
It  has  not  at  all  the  necessary  structure  of  an  organ  of  smell, 
end  that  functiou  must  be  pnt  out  of  the  question.  Experi- 
ment shows  that  there  is  some  other  means  by  which  smell 
acta,  A  atag-bcetle,  subjected  to  the  action  of  sulphurous 
acid,  ammonia,  or  tobacco-smoke,  struggles  and  moves  its 
antennae  back  irom  the  irritating  substance;  but  if  the 
term inaJ -joints  be  now  cut  off,  which  contain  the  organ  in 
question,  the  beetle  still  exhibits  the  same  movements,  which 
shows  that  the  antennae's  movements  must  depend  upon 
some  other  source  of  nerve- irritation  than  is  provided  iu  the 
terminal  joint.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  antennae  serve 
as  organs  of  touch,  for  soft,  small  objects,  when  drawn  across 
them.  Dr.  Landois  considers  that  it  is  the  large  hairs  which 
subserve  this  purpose,  the  smaller  ones  being  protected  from 
contact  by  the  superior  size  of  the  larger  hairs.  The  small 
hairs  he  considers  as  responding  to  the  vibrations  of  sound. 
The  "  pits  "  are  arranged  in  such  a  way.  Dr.  Landois  observes, 
as  to  concentrate  more  or  less  the  waves  of  sound,  and  the 
presence  of  the  tr  ache  an- vesicles  is  best  explained  if  the 
organ  is  considered  as  auditory,  since  they  would  act  as 
additional  vibrating  structures.  The  measurements  of  the 
various  parts  are  given  in  great  detail,  as  also  in  a  species  of 
Dorcus.  A  plate,  with  four  large  and  very  well  executed 
figures,  accompanies  the  paper,  from  which  we  extract  three. 

Bibliotheqne  UniverBeUe  et  Hevno  Suisse. —In  tliis  excellent 
jonrnal  are  frequent  notices  of  German,  Italian,  Russian, 
Swedish,  and  other  memoirs,  with  critical  notes  from  the 
able  hand  of  the  distinguished  naturalist.  Professor  Claparede. 
Some  of  these  we  shall  from  time  to  time  here  translate. 

February.  "  Om  Vestindiena  Pentacriner"  by  Dr.  Liitken. 
— Iu  a  very  interesting  notice  of  recent  researches  on  the 
living  crinoids  by  M.  Claparede,  iu  which  he  sketches  the 
observations  of  Carpenter  and  Wyville  Thompson  recently 
published  in  the  '  Philosophical  Transactions  '  (whither  we 
must  refer  the  reader),  a  paper  by  the  Scandinavian  naturalist. 
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LiitkeD,  is  also  noticed.  His  stacUes  Lave  been  more  zoolo- 
gical than  anatomical,  and  refer  not  only  to  the  Antedons 
{Comaltiltc},  but  also  to  the  Pcntacriui.  He  shows  that  the 
first  are  not  merely  Pentacrini  detached  from  their  peduncle^ 
and  that  the  second  also  are  not  merely  Antedons  which  have, 
preserved  their  larval  stalk.  Amongst  fossil  Pentacrini  but 
one  is  known,  figured  by  Euckland,  of  which  the  calyx  is 
entirely  preserved.  From  the  disc  of  this  animal  a  sort  of 
recurved  rostrum  is  seen  to  issue  with  an  aperture  at  its  end, 
which  has  been  considered  the  mouth.  But  since  the  liviug 
Pentacriui,  as  M.  Liitken  observes,  agree  with  the  Antedous 
as  to  mouth  aud  arms,  it  is  evident  that  the  rostrum  is  an 
anal  tube,  Miiller  was  aware  of  this.  It  is,  however,  to  be 
remai'ked  that  among  the  Comatulee,  some,  as  the  Antedons, 
liave  a  central  month,  with  a  more  or  less  eccentric  anal  tube 
whilst  others,  as  the  Actinometrje,  have  a  central  anal  tube, 
and  a  lateral  mouth.  Therefore  we  may  expect  similar  dif- 
ferences in  the  Pentacrini.  Another  explanation  of  the  tube 
of  certain  fossil  crinoids  is,  that  in  tliem  the  anal  and  oral 
apertures  are  united.  If  this  be  the  case,  it  caimot  be 
regarded  as  in  the  Ophiuridea,  and  the  Asteridea  with  conical 
ambulacral  vesicles,  as  resulting  from  the  suppression  of  the 
anal  aperture,  but  rather  must  be  looked  at  as  the  assumption 
of  oral  functions  by  the  anal  aperture. 

Noie  on  the  Polymorphism  of  the  Anthozoaria  and  the 
Struclure  of  the  Tubipora"  by  Alb.  iCoUiker. — The  polymor- 
phism of  individuals,  so  remarkable  among  the  Aealephse,  had 
till  now  no  parallel  among  the  other  Coelenterata,  It  is,  there- 
fore, a  discovery  as  little  expected  as  that  of  a  veritable  poly- 
morphism, which  Professor  Kolliker  has  madeamongvarious 
genera  of  Anthozoaria,  and  Alcyonaria.  This  polymorphism 
consists  in  this,  that  besides  the  large  individuals  susceptible  of 
taking  nourishment,  and  provided  with  generative  organs, 
there  exist  also  otber  smaller,  aeexual  polyps,  which  appear 
to  preside  essentially  over  the  introduction  of  sea-water  into 
the  organism,  and  its  expulsion,  aud  which  are,  perhaps,  at 
the  same  time  the  seat  of  an  excrementitious  secretion, 
These  asexual  individuals  possess,  like  the  others,  a  body- 
cavity  divided  into  chambers  by  eight  septa,  and  a  pyriform 
stomach  furnished  with  two  apertures.  They  are  entirely 
destitute  of  tentacles,  and  iu  place  of  the  eight  ordinary 
mesenteric  filaments,  no  more  than  two  are  found  applied 
over  two  consecutive  septa.  The  cavity  of  the  body  of  these 
individuals  is  always  in  communication  with  that  of  the 
sexual  individuals,  but  the  manner  in  which  this  communi- 
cation is  established  is  liable  to  vary  with  the  genera.     Two 
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types  can  be  distinguished  in  regard  to  the  mode  of  distribu- 
tion of  tbe  sexual  individuals,  on  the  polyparies.  In  the  first 
they  arc  distributed  in  great  number  in  all  the  polypigerous 
region  of  the  polypary,  between  the  sesualindividucds.  Thus 
amongst  certain  Alcyonia,  which  Professor  Kolliker  places  in 
the  genus  Sarcophyton,  in  the  Veretilla,  the  Lituaria,  the 
Cavernularia,  aud  the  Sarcobelemmon.  In  the  second  case 
the  asexual  individuals  are  restricted  to  certain  places,  per- 
fectly definite,  bnt  varying  with  the  genus.  Thus,  iu  certain 
Pterceidea  they  are  found  on  the  inferior  face  of  the  penuatea 
leaflets  of  the  region,  serving  for  attachment  under  the  form 
of  a  plate  of  more  or  less  size  :  in  other  species  of  tlie  same 
genus,  they  are  found  besides  at  the  summit  of  the  polypary; 
in  the  Penuatulie,  the  varicosities  of  the  trunk  correspond  to 
the  place  where  the  sesual  individuals  are  situate ;  Fumictilina 
guadratiffularis  exhibits  them  disposed  m  longitudinal  ranges 
between  the  sexual  individuals ;  whilst  the  Virgnlariie  always 
present  behind  each  leaflet,  on  their  trunk,  a  simple  transverse 
range  of  asexual  individuals. 

It  is  probable  that  all  the  Penuatulidee  present  a  like 
dimorphism,  at  least  among  the  Renillas  polyps  may  be  secu 
well -developed  from  secondary  bodies,  which  appear  to  be 
individuals  of  a  diflerent  form.  On  the  other  hand,  with  the 
esccption  cited  above  of  tbe  genus  Sarcophyton,  Professor 
Kolliker  has  sought  in  vain  for  dimorphism  among  the  Alcyo- 
nidse  aud  the  Gorgonid^.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  too, 
that  there  appear  to  exist  relations  between  the  buda  of  the 
sexual  and  asexual  individuals  in  the  polymorphic  polyparies, 
for  in  the  Veretilla  at  any  rate,  the  asexual  individuals 
appear  to  be  able  under  certain  circumstances  to  transform 
themselves  into  sexual  individuals.  Professor  Kolliker  has 
also  studied  a  polypary  of  Tubipora  still  enveloped  in  its  soft 
parts,  and  coming  from  the  Viti  archipelago.  In  spite  of  the 
great  resemblauce  between  the  polyparies  of  TubiporEe,  and 
fliose  of  the  madrepores,  the  author  has  convinced  himself 
that  by  all  their  structure  and  their  development  these 
polyps  are  Alcyonaria  which  ought  to  take  place  by  the  side 
of  the  genus  Clavularia.  Both  the  tentacles  and  the  bodies 
of  the  polyps  of  Tubipone  contain  spicules. 

"  On  an  Hermaphrodite  Nemertine  from  Saint-Malo,"  by 
Professor  Wilh.  Keferstein. — Formerly  a  great  importance 
was  assigned  iti  zoology  to  the  union  of  the  sexes  in  the  same 
individual,  or  to  their  separation  in  distinct  individuals. 
Even  recently  a  French  savant  has  tried  to  class  the  iuverte- 
brata  in  great  measure  by  this  character.  It  is  certain,  how- 
ever, to-duy  that  the   raoncecia  and  tbe  dioecia  have  only  a 
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secondary  value.  Do  we  not  know,  for  instance,  that  both 
in  Annelids  and  in  Nematoids,  which,  as  a  rule,  have  the 
aexes  separate,  a  certain  number  of  hermaphrodite  species 
are  found?  We  know  also  some  Trematods  which  are  dicE- 
cious  in  a.  group,  otherwise  entirely  hermaphrodite.  And 
recently  in  the  group  of  the  hermaphrodite  Planarians,  liaa 
not  a  difficioua  species  been  made  known  {Planaria  diotca  of 
St.  Vaast,  described  by  M.  Claparede)  ?  Thus  the  discovery 
made  by  M.  Keferatein  at  Saint-Malo  of  an  hermaphrodite 
Nemertine,  is  not  at  all  surprising.  But  it  is  ueverthelesi 
very  important,  as  it  is  the  first  case  of  hermaphrodism  in 
this  group.  In  this  animal,  to  which  M.  Keferstein  gives  th& 
name  of  Borionia  hermapkrodilica,  the  testicles  have  been  found 
filled  with  ripe  zoosperms  and  the  ovaries  full  of  ovules  in 
course  of  formation.  The  author  having  only  studied  a  single 
individual,  one  may  suppose  that  the  organs  designated  by 
him  testicles  are  only  spermatic  receptacles  filled  with  sperm. 
However,  Professor  Keferstein  believes  that  he  has  reason  to 
be  convinced  that  such  an  interpretation  is  false.  However 
that  may  be,  the  author  suggests  that  the  discovery  of  an 
hermaphrodite  Nemertine  throws  some  light  on  the  Nemertians 
in  the  perivisceral  cavity  of  which  Max  Scliultzc,  Claparede, 
and  Keferstein  himself  liave  found  small,  living  Nemertians 
well  developed. 

Sobins' Journal  de  rAnatomie.  January,  1868.  "Researches 
on  the  Nerves  of  the  Neurilemma,  or  Nervi-nervorum,"  by  M. 
C.  Sappey. — The  neurilemma  receives  uerve-fibres  which  are 
to  the  ner\'e8  what  the  vaaa  vasorum  are  to  the  vessels,  whence 
the  name  of  nervi-nervorum ,  nuder  which  M.  Sappey  proposes 
to  describe  them.  Their  existence  in  the  fibrous  coat  of  the 
nerves  had  not  yet  been  pointed  out ;  it  is  constant  neverthe- 
less, and  can  be  easily  demonstrated.  The  disposition  which 
the  nervi- nervorum  take  in  the  neurilemma  differs  little, 
however,  from  that  which  the  nervous  ramifications  in  the 
other  dependencies  of  the  fibrous  system  present.  Like  these, 
they  follow  in  general  the  arteries :  like  these  also,  they 
anastomose  freely.  It  is  not  only  in  the  common  or  princi- 
pal sheath  that  one  meets  them,  hut  also  ou  those  which 
surround  the  principal  fasciculi,  and  the  tertiary  fasciculi. 
M.  Sappey  has  also  followed  them  on  to  the  sheaths  of  the 
secondary  fasciculi.  But,  in  proportion  as  the  calibre  of  the 
sheath  diminishes,  they  become  more  delicate  and  fewer. 
One  never  sees  them  extending  on  to  the  envelope  of  the 
primitive  fasciculi,  (an  envelope  which  is  quite  different. from 
the  preceding  and  which  has  been  studied  by  M.  Ch.  Robin, 
under  the  name    of    perinijure   {'Coniptes    Keudus,'    1854). 
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The  absence  of  the  nerri-nerKoram  on  the  sheath  of  the 
primitiTe  fasciculi  csplains  to  us  their  absence  from  certain 
large  nerve- branches.  The  tabes  n-hich  compose  them  are 
remarkable  for  their  extreme  tenuity.  Each  of  them,  how- 
ever, is  composed  of  an  envelope,  of  a  medullarr  layer  and  of 
a  cylinder  axis.  The  optic  nerve  possesses  two  fibrous  enve- 
lopes; 1st.  A  very  thick  external  envelope,  which  extends 
from  the  optic  tract  to  the  globe  of  the  eye,  and  which  con- 
stitutes for  this  last  organ  a  sort  of  ligament;  2ad.  An 
internal  envelope  which  is  very  fine,  and  from  which  septa 
are  given,  which  dividing,  and  subdividing,  and  uniting  one 
with  another,  form  longitudinal  canals,  all  of  about  the  same 
diameter.  This  second  envelope,  which  has  the  same  relation 
to  the  optic  nerve  as  has  the  neurilemma  to  other  nerves — 
receives  not  the  smallestnervous  twig.  The  external  envelope, 
on  the  other  hand,  receives  a  great  number  which  take  their 
origin  from  the  ciliary  nerves.  These  nervi-nervorum  of  the 
estemal  sheath  run  at  first  in  the  superficial  layers,  where 
they  form  an  irregular  plexus,  and  send  off  a  few  branches  to 
deeper  layers.  The  external  sheath  of  the  optic  nerves,  so 
rich  in  nervi-nervorum,  is  remarkable  also  for  the  abundance 
of  the  elastic  fibres,  which  enter  into  its  formation.  It  was 
formerly  very  erroneously  considered  as  a  uniting  link 
between  the  dura  mater  and  the  sclerotic.  It  diflers,  however, 
from  both;  lat.  By  its  elastic  fibres  which  are  deficient  in 
both ;  2nd.  By  its  nervi-nervorum,  which  are  of  an  extreme 
rarity  in  the  cranial  dura  mater,  and  of  which  no  vestige  is 
seen  in  the  sclerotic.  The  anatomical  analysis,  therefore, 
far  from  confirming  the  analogy  which  so  many  anatomists 
believed  to  exist,  attests  that  this  part  on  the  contrary  is 
distinguished  from  the  two  membranes  with  which  it  is  con- 
tinuous by  characters  which  are  peculiar  to  it. 

"  Pulmonary  Epithelium,"  by  C.  Schmidt.  Thesis  at 
Strasbourg,  1866.  A  notice  of  this  memoir,  which  appears 
one  of  some  value,  is  given.  The'  conclusions  of  the  author 
are — 1.  In  the  three  classes  of  Vertebrates  (fishes,  reptiles, 
mammals),  the  whole  extent  of  the  respiratory  apparatus  is 
lined  by  an  epithelial  membrane.  2.  The  trabecuJEe  in  the 
reptiles,  and  the  bronchia  in  the  mammals,  are  clothed  with 
a  cylindrical  vibralile  epithelium.  3.  The  terminal  parts  of 
respiratory  apparatus  (vesicles,  alveoli,  aerial  cells)  in  which 
the  exchange  of  gases  between  air  and  blood  takes  place,  are 
lined  with  a  simple  pavement  epithelium,  without  vibratile 
cilia.  4.  The  passage  from  vibratile  epithelium  to  pavement 
epithelium  takes  place  gradually.  The  last  divisions  of  the 
bronchia  possess  only  pavement -cells,  not  vibratile.     5,  The 
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alveolar  epithelium  is  conlinuous  and  complete.  It  covers  the- 
capillaries  in  all  directions.  The  cells  which  constitute  il 
present  varicticB  in  their  disposition  according  to  the  different. 
classes  of  auimals.  6,  Ampkilna. — Cells  of  uniform  size, 
flattened  at  that  part  which  covers  the  capillaries,  dilated 
into  an  ampulla,  enclosing  the  nucleus,  at  the  intervals  of  the. 
capillaries.  7.  Reptiles.-— "[wo  sorts  of  cells.  One,  the 
smaller,  containing  a  nucleus,  united  in  groups  in  the  inter- 
vals of  the  capillaries ;  the  other,  larger,  flattened  without 
contents,  placed  between  the  groups  of  little  cells,  and  cover- 
ing  over  the  capillaries.  8.  Mammalia  embryo. — Cells 
regular  and  of  uniform  size.  Newly-born. — A  part  of  tha 
preceding  cells  increase  in  size  and  cover  the  capillaries ;  the 
others  do  not  exhibit  any  change,  and  remain  united  in 
groups  in  the  meshes  of  the  capillaries.  Adults. — The  cells 
are  united  in  smaller  number  to  form  the  groups ;  many 
from  among  them  are  isolated.  The  large  cells  which 
separate  the  groups  seem  to  fuse  themselves  in  part  and  take 
the  aspect  of  very  thin  and  nearly  amor]>hous  membranous 
plates. 

"  On  the  Anatomy  and  Phjfsiology  of  the  Erectile'Tissue  in  the 
Genital  Organs  of  Mammiferg,  Birds,  and  some  other  Verte- 
brates," by  Oil.  LegroB-^This  ia  an  excellent  resume  of  the 
subject,  and  is  illustrated  by  five  good  plates.  The  most 
detailed  and  careful  accouut  of  tlie  structures  is  given,  and 
certain  new  explanations  given. 

"Zoological  and  Anatomical  Researches  on  the  Glyciphagi, 
with  Palmate  or  Plumose  Hairs,"  by  MM,  Fumonze  and  Ch. 
Robin. — Several  species  of  Acaridians  have  been  described  in 
his  journal  by  M.  Robin.  In  the  last  number  we  noticed 
detailed  studies  of  Tyrogl^phus ;  in  the  present  the  two 
species  of  Glycipbagus,  G.  Palmifer  and  G.  Plumiger,  are 
very  fully  described  and  figured  in  five  plates.  These  forms 
are  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  very  large  branched  hairs  which 
project  from  their  bodies.  G.  Plumiger  has  hairs  not  unlike 
those  of  the  shore-crab,  while  those  of  G.  Palmifer  are  broad 
leaf-like  expanses,  exhibiting  a  central  shaft  and  numerous 
cross  pieces. 

Miscellaneoas. — A  new  ^  Animal  Coloia-ing  Matter  in  the 
Spectroscope.  Professor  Church,  of  Cirencester,  has  dis- 
covered a  very  interesting  colouring  matter  in  the  crimson 
feathers  of  the  Turacou  of  South  Africa,  a  bird  which  is  well 
known  as  sometimes  washing  out  its  own  colour.  Mr.  Ray 
Lankestcr  in  a  paper  read  at  the  British  Association  at 
Dundee,  stated  that  he  had  failed  to  obtain  any  definite  bands 
of  absorption  from  the  colouring  matter  of  bird's  feathers, 
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iihougli  examined  when  in  Rolutinn  in  rtlirr  as  well  as  in  thn 
feather.  Professor  Church's  (lisrovcrv  of  Turacin  is  thrrr- 
fore  Tery  interesting,  as  tliis  colourin;^  matter  ^ivcs  in  tho 
feather  two  absorption  bands  quite  f*h)Ne  to  thosr  of  srarU-t 
emorine,  but  sufiBciently  distinct  to  Im;  readily  rccoi^niscd. 
Turacin  is  readily  soluble  in  aninioniacal  water,  and  ^ivcs  a 
aolntion  the  absorption  bands  of  which  differ  greatly  from 
those  of  the  feather^  being  much  "  higher."  Acids  precipitate 
the  Turacin  again  in  its  original  form.  Professor  Cinireh 
has  made  careful  chemical  analyses  of  Turaein,  and  finds  it 
to  contain  copper.  Many  amphibia  and  fishes  arc;  coloured 
by  copper.  Professor  Church  considers  that  this  new  ImmW 
has  some  relation  to  eruorine,  but  in  all  its  reactions  and  in 
its  spectroscopic  characters  it  is  most  obvious  that  the  two 
bodies  are  very  distinct.  They  only  happen  (as  alkanct  root 
does  too)  to  give  two  absorption  bands  in  nearly  the  same 
part  of  the  spectrum. 

Green  Wood. — ^The  spores  of  Peziza  eniffinosn  multiply  in 
rotton  wood  in  such  abundance  as  to  give  it  a  bright  biucish, 
green  aspect.  Such  wood  is  used  by  the  turners  of  Tunbridge 
Wells  in  their  ornamental  work.  A  great  stir  has  recently 
been  made  with  regard  to  similar  wood  found  in  the  forest  of 
Fontainbleau.  Two  French  chemists  have  examinal  it,  and 
one  terms  the  green  colouring  matter  Xylochloric  acid, 
whilst  the  other  gives  it  an  equally  euphonious  title  Xylindcin. 
The  colouring  matter  should  be  examined  with  the  spectro- 
scope in  order  to  ascertain  if  any  absorption  bands  are  ])ro- 
sent^  and  if  possible,  what  relation  this  colouring  matter  has 
to  those  described  by  Dr.  Ferdinand  Cohn. 
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EnlettBtein's  SerieB  of  Diatomaceffi,— In  the    'Journal' 

January,  1867  (p-  6-1),  we  took  occasion  to  call  attention 
a  prospectus  whicli  had  b«en  issued  by  M,  Eulcnstein  of 
Canstadt,  respecting  two  Series  of  Collections  of  Diatomaceae 
which  he  was  proposing  to  iaaue,  each  in  five  Parts,  containing 
100  species.  Owing  partly  to  illness,  and  partly  to  the  large 
number  of  subscribers,  the  issue  of  these  collections  has  been 
somewhat  delayed,  but  we  have  now  before  us  the  First 
Century  of  the  second  or  "Standard"  scries,  which  contains 
the  following  species,  amongst  which  those  marked  with 
asterisk  are  from  original  specimens  or  gatherings.  The 
specimens  appear  to  be  in  an  admirable  condition,  and  to  be 
well  mounted,and  the  present  issue  shows  that  M.Eulenstcin'a 
laborious  and  most  useful  design  will,  doubtless,  be  carried  ont 
in  the  manner  to  be  expected  from  his  well-known  reputation. 
We  are  sorry  to  find  that,  in  consequence  of  the  undertaking, 
on  the  original  teims,  proving  more  expensive  than  was  antici- 
pated, a  reissue  of  the  series  could  only  take  place  at  a  some- 
what advanced  charge,  which,  however,  would  then  leave  the 
collection  very  cheap. 

The  specimens  in  the  present  collection  are,  with  few 
exceptions,  quite  unmixed,  and  remarkably  clean.  In  most 
cases  both  entire  frustules  and  separate  valves  are  given,  and 
in  some  the  entire  organism  is  preserved  in  a  fresli  state  in 
one  slide,  and  the  cleaned  valves  in  another..  Many  of  the 
species,  as  will  be  seen,  are  of  considerable  rarity. 

List  of  the  species  of  Diatomacese  contained  in  the  First 
Century  of  '  Eulcnstein's  Typical  Series'  : 


"Achnaotliidium  lauceolatam 

Amphipleura  pel  lucid  a 
Amphiprora  pkludosa 

„  Pokornjuna 

Amphiietras  antediluvian  a 


•Hemiaulus  polycystinoriun 

HoirKEOcladia  marttami 
•Hvdlosirn  obluaangula 
Istljniia  enervis 
Licmopliora  flsbellata 
Mastogloia  lanceulata 
■         „  elegaaa 


' 

1 

MIHOUNDA. 

i»         J 

AmphMft  oniti 

■ 

Ara^'UnodiMUioniftLiu 

,.        Uu 

•„        Br^lRiMiiiii 

Berkelc,8  fncilU 
„        DillwyniJ 

Ceretaulus  turgidiw 

:,   ■s£-^ 

^M 

■phwropbore 

eiupidaU 

Ism 

NiUachia  obioia 

Ontoneis  arcus 

•                 Pain 

Cbtetoceras  armatum 

„        tenuis 

Coccotieis  pediculus 

•      „        UuceoUU 

„         sculellnm 

1        „        Gcevillei 

Ortliosira  l<ffi»an« 

i  Coadnodiscas  omphalaathiia 

«        „         DiclLirii 

^^^^^H 

TCjcbtella  recUDffala 

Cjmatopleura  spiculaU 

Pleurosigma  atricosiim 

t^^H 

"  Cjmbell*  gastroides 

balticum 

l^^^B 

WDeoticda  oblusa 

„             attenuatum 

'  '•*       „       tliernialis 

•Siatoma  »raiide 

Rhabdonema  arcuatum 

„       hiemalc 

mwicosplionia  cui'vhU 

.^^H 

,  Bonkinia  cariTiaU 

^ncjonema  prostratum 

H 

EpiChemia  tnr^ida 

StriatelU  unipunctata 

argus 

Siirirella  biaeriaU 

^^^J 

gemma 

*        "         consfricta 

Eunotia  pectinalis 

•SynetlrapulcbclU 
■      „      Vaucheriie 

„      DO  da  lata 

Fragilaria  viresoena 

„       aplendens 

,.        n,e.olepta 

"       „       afiiuia 

•       „         minima 

„       fulsena 

•       „        Harrisonii 

Tabollaria  flocculosa 

Gompbonema  tenelluin 

Terpsinoii  miisica 

^^H 

acumioatQin 

•Tetracjlus  lucu  stria 

„             geminatum 

Triceratiuui  arclicuiii 

Grammatopliora  marina 

^ 

lert-Difttoms — When   one 

Speaks  of   "  test,"   how 

..        1 

■possible  that  Navicula  affiiiis 

and  iV.  rkomboides  can  be  con-                  1 

foanded  ?     These  diatoms  do 

not  resemble  each  other 

n  any                1 

■way,   either  in   form   or    in 

the    fineness   of  their 

striae.                 1 

Navicula  affinis  is  always  distinguished  by  the  line  or  nervure                | 

■which  runs  along  the  margins  of  the  valve,  which  is 

gently               | 

contracted  towards  its  eitremities,  and  the  ends  of  which  are               ■ 

roonded  ofF.    The  striie,  thou 

gh  difficult  to  resolve,  are 

much               ■ 

leas  closely  packed  {46-60  in 

■001")  than  those  of  N.  rhom-               1 

hoidea.   Different  authors,  however,  have  described  and  drawn                f 
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the  one  for  the  other.  The  opticiaria  often  give  to  N.  affinis 
the  name  of  A',  amid,  no  doubt  because  this  diatom  was  the 
favourite  test  of  that  able  micrographer.  N.  affinis  is  also 
confounded  with  the  N.  gracilia,  N.  rhombica,  N.  cuspidata, 
&c.,  in  such  a  way  that  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  recognise 
them.  I  have  said  that  the  two  diatoms  in  question  ought 
not  to  be  confounded.  In  fact,  whilst  the  A',  affinis,  with  the 
elliptic  valve,  is  pinched  up  towards  its  ends,  it  is  quite  other- 
wise with  N.  rhomboides,  which  has  a  nearly  quadrangular 
form,  and  the  ends  of  which  are  lanceolate.  The  strije  of  this 
diatom  (85  in  ■001")  make  it  a  test  of  the  first  order.  What 
astonishes  me  is  that  certain  authors  of  consideration,  such 
as  MM.  Arthur  Chevalier,  Henri  Van  Heurck,  Heinrick 
Prey,  and  many  others,  have  not  giveu  to  the  diatom,  which 
they  describe  as  the  N.  affinis,  or  test  of  Amici,  its  real  name, 
Lastly,  it  appears  that  M.  de  Brebisson,  the  able  French 
micrographer,  in  a  new  work,  which  he  is  preparing  on  the 
diatoms,  has  dedicated  to  one  of  these  authors,  M.  Henr' 
Van  Heurck,  a  genus  Vanheurckia,  which  ought  to  com- 
prise N.  rhomboides,  crassinervis,  cuspidata,  ambigua,  collet. 
viridum,  and  vulgare  Perhaps  this  will  preserve  us  from  the 
approach  of  complete  confusion. — Mouchet,  Rochefort-sur- 


Corethra  plumicomis — The  note  on  the  Bibliography  of 
this  interesting  insect  and  its  larvae,  which  appeared  in  the 
Notes  and  Correspondence  of  the  October  number  of  the 
'  Journal,'  in  which  number,  also.  Professor  Jones's  paper 
appeared,  should  have  been  signed  "T,  Rymer  Jones,"  since 
it  was  sent  for  publication  to  the  Editors  by  that  gentleman. 


Note  on  a  Proposed  Form  of  Condeaaer. — By  the  intersec- 
tion at  right  angles  of  two  equal  and  similar  half- cylinders, 
whose  fiat  sides  arc  in  the  same  plane,  a  solid  is  formed, 
which  is  represented  in  the  accompanying  figure. 
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'Were  snch  a  solid  made  of  gla**,  and  [ilaocd  Iwlow  the 
stage  of  the  microacopc,  with  its  square  sidi?  u{t|)ermoet,  nyn 
entering  its  curved  surfaces  in  dircctious  parallel  to  the  aitu 
of  the  iDstrumcnt  would  all  be  focalJsod  into  two  lines,  or 
Wrow  spaces,  intersecting  eaeli  other  nt  riglit  unKles.  The 
light  would  increase  in  intensity  towards  the  centre  of  the 
field.  By  stopping  off  a  diagonal  half  of  the  square  side  I 
think  that  a  form  of  illumination  would  be  obtaiaod  well 
Wapted  for  exhibiting  at  the  same  timo  the  longitudinal  and 
transverse  lines  of  PL  fasciola,  Nav.  rhomhoidet,  &<:. — 
"Wii-LiAM  Robertson,  M.D.,  Edinhurgli. 


Fiddiaa's  Uetallic  Chimney.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Boval    Jlicroscopical    Society   Mr.   C.   Collins   exhibited    a 

leltT  in  the  way  of  a  chimney,  shade,  and  reflector  eom- 
hined  for  the  microscopist's  lamp.  The  chimney  is  very 
£ght,  being  made  of  thin  copper,  and  without  a  scam,  there- 
fore not  likely  to  open  out  or  crack  with  any  amount  of  heat 


that  may  be  applied ;  the  inside  is  coated  over  with  a  material 
of  intense  whiteness.  An  aperture  is  left  in  one  side,  as 
shown  in  the  woodcut,  for  the  insertion  of  a  circular  piece 
which  carries  a  thin  glass,  either  plain  or  tinted,  through 
which  the  rays  of  light  are  emitted  iu  one  direction  only.  The 
durability,  and  consequent  economy  of  such  a  constructed 
chimney,  setting  aside  other  qualities,  is  a  recommendation 
I  of  no  small  importance. 
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Cheap  Achromatic  IfficroBCOpes,  Referring  to  the  last  edition 
of  Beale,  '  How  to  work  with  the  Microscope,'  I  note  that 
on  page  10,  paragraph  15,  Mr.  Salmon  and  Mr.  Highly  are 
stated  to  have  been  the  first  in  London  to  bring  out  a  good 
ami  cheap  Achromatic  Microscope.  I  take  it  that  this 
remark  does  mean  to  confine  itself  exclusively  lo  London  ;  if 
this  be  so,  I  beg  to  inform  you  that  this  is  by  no  means  correct. 
My  late  partner  and  frientl,  Mr,  A.  Abraham,  brought  out 
as  early  as  1841  a  very  efficient  instrument,  with  two  seta 
of  aehromatics  as  powers,  these  last  (the  powers)  being  made 
by  Nachet  of  Paris,  and  of  which  (complete  in  a  case  with 
apparatus)  great  numbers  were  sold  at  JtH  retail.  I  am  glad 
to  be  able  to  send  you  a  lithograph  of  this  instrument,  with 
full  description,  printed  at  the  time  named. 

L'pon  the  principle  of  awarding  honour  to  whom  honour  is 
due,  I  shall  be  glad  if  yon  will  insert  this  in  your  forthcoming 
number. — Georbe  S.  Wood,  20,  Lord  Street,  Liverpool. 


"Slide-Cell,"  or  new  Live-Box  for  Aquatic  Objects.  In  the  ex- 
amination of  these  objects,  which  from  their  numbers  and 
variety  are  conveniently  classed  under  the  term  "  pond  life," 
I  have  felt  the  want  of  some  apparatus  which  would  confine 
them  within  a  hmited  spacej  and  yet  afford  means  of  watch- 
ing their  habits  and  processes  of  development.  After  em- 
ploying the  different  patterns  of  live-boxes,  troughs,  &e., 
which  have  been  recommended,  I  have  found  none  more 
useful  or  better  adapted  for  practical  obaervation  than  the 
"slide-cell,"  and  which,  for  the  benefit  of  my  fellow-micro- 
Bcopista,  I  briefly  describe. 

By  reference  to  the  drawing  it  will  be  seen  that  the  ap- 
paratus can  be  manufactured  for  a  few  pence,  and  this  is,  of 
course,  a  recommendation. 

Figures  1  and  2  are  plan  and  section  views  of  the  "  slide- 
cell." 

A  is  a  glass  slip  3  x  1,  in  the  centre  of  which  a  circular  or 
oval  well  is  "  punted  "  out  in  the  usual  manner.  B  is  a  thin 
glass  cover,  to  one  end  of  which  is  attached,  by  shellac  or 
other  cement,  a  brass  disc,  C,  having  a  frilled  edge.  A  hole 
is  drilled  through  one  end  of  the  slip  A,  and  also  through 
the  centre  of  the  disc  B.  Through  these  holes  is  passed  a 
stud  pin  D,  which  has  a  small  head  at  the  lower  end,  the 
other  end  being  tapped  to  receive  a  small  nut,  E.  A  thin 
washer  of  leather  is  placed  upon  the  stud  D,  between  the 
disc  and  the  slip  to  ensure  a  proper  bite.     By  unscrewing  the 


on  I 
lat  I 

ire  I 
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not  £  the  diic  B,  and  with  it  the  tliiii  rIush  onvrr,  inny  Im 
removed  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning,  or  fur  atlorhiii;!  a  t'n-Hli 
corer  in  the  cau  of  breakage.    On  moring  tlic  disc  and  ctiviT 


aside,  as  shown  in  fi^,  1,  the  object,  with  a  sntlicicnt  supply 
of  water,  can  be  readily  introduced ;  some  eare,  however,  is 
required  in  doing  this,  but  dexterous  nianagcmcut  uf  tUc 
dipping  tnbe  will  suffice  to  disperse  all  air-bubbles. — Thomas 
CuRTBifl,  F.R.M.3. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  SOCIETIES. 


BoiAIi  MlOBOBCOPlCAI,  SOOIXTT. 

Janvari/  8ti,  1868. 
Jameb  Glaisbeb,  Esq.,  F.fi.S.,  President,  in  the  Chnir. 

Tub  minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  Pbesidemt  reminded  the  Fellowa  that  the  Library  of  the 
Society,  at  King's  College,  ia  open  for  their  use,  to^^cther  with  the 
enllection  of  objects,  microscopes,  &c.,  on  Mondays,  Tuesdays, 
Thnrsdays,  and  Fridays,  from  11  a.m.  to  4  p.m. ;  on  Wednesdays 
in  the  eyening  only,  from  (j  to  10  p.m.  ;  and  on  these  days  Mr. 
Walter  W.  Keeves  is  in  attendance  aa  Assist  ant- Secretary, 
Librarian,  and  Curator. 

The  foliowinj;  presents  were  announced, 
the  respective  donors. 


ind  thanks  voted  to 


Presented  bv 
Mr.  Lobb. 
e  Society. 


Nine  Slides  of  Test,  Objecis 
Journal  ol  Linuean  Society. 

Journal  of  Sooiptj  of  Arls  .  .  ,  Dillo. 

Journal  of  Gtological  Society  .  .  Ditto. 

Proccedioga  of  Essex  Inatitule,  U.  S.  .  T)ie  Institute, 

Intellectual  Obaerrer      ....  Tlie  Publisher, 

Land  and  Water  (weeklj)  .  .  .  Tlie  Editor. 

Popular  Science  Hfiview  .  ,  ,  The  Puiilisher. 

Pliotograpbic  Journal      ....  The  Editor. 
Mnrtiu's  Lectures  on  Natural  and  Eiperimental  Pbilo- 

aophj       .  .  ,  .  .  H.  Lee,  Esq. 

A  Book  containing  a  large  collection  of  Original  Drawings, 

and  a  Cubinct  of  Slides  of  103 1  .  Dr.  Wallich. 

In  bringing  to  the  notice  of  the  Society  the  gift  of  Dr.  Wallicb, 
the  PresitSjut  characterised  it  as  a  splendid  preaent  bestowed  in 
the  most  handsome  way.  He  remarked  upon  the  great  scientific 
value  of  the  collection  of  alidea,  which  was  much  enhanced  by  the 
MS.  and  drawings  which  Dr.  "Wallich  had  sent  with  them.  It 
would  be  the  anxious  desire  of  the  Council  to  devise  plana  by 
which  the  valuable  labours  and  original  researches  of  Dr.  Wallich, 
as  represented  in  the  objects,  drawings,  and  MS.  should  be  put 
to  the  best  uses  for  the  advancement  and  for  the  honour  of  tbeir 
generous  donor. 

The  PBESinENT  having  read  a  letter  from  Dr.  Wallich,  which 
accompanied  thia  valuable  gift  {see  his  Address,  p.  67),  proposed 
a  special  vote  of  thanks  to  Dr.  Wallich,  which  was  carried  by 
acclamation. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  duly  elected  Fellows  of  the 
Society : — Alfred  James  Pnttiek,  ;  H.  Kamsden,  M.A. 

ProfeBSor  Bupebt    Jones,    F.G.S.,  then   read   a   paper  ''  " 


A 
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Eecent  and  Fosail  Bivalved  Entomostraca."  (See  '  Trans.,'  p.  39.) 
This  waa  followed  by  a.  discuBsion. 

The  Pkesibent  renjarked  upon  the  high  degree  of  interest 
vrbich  itiicroBCopistB  felt  in  ihe  orgaoiams  to  which  Prof.  E.  Joiiea 
had  called  their  attention. 

Mr.  Slack  observed  that,  in  certain  specimens  of  Arlrmia  salina 
obtained  during  the  season  at  UayJing  laland  hj  Mr.  Burr,  he 
had  noticed  tlie  presence  of  groups  of  crystals,  apparently  uric 
Bciii,  in  their  intestines,  and  suggested  that  it  would  be  advisable 
to  ascertain  if  similar  products  were  to  be  found  in  other  Euto- 
moatraca. 

Mr.  HaixL  said  that  he  had  not  been  able  to  find  any  crystals 
in  the  specimens  of  Arteraia  he  had  esamined. 

Mr.  Hogg  observed  that  the  presence  of  urate  of  soda  or  urates 
in  some  form  might  be  suspected  in  such  animals. 


ANNlTEBSiHY   MeETINO. 

February  12M,  1B6S. 
James  GLAianER,  Esq.,  F.B.S.,  President,  i 
The  following  presents  were  announced : 


Presented  bf 
Tbe  Socitlj. 
Tlie  Editor. 


British  Journal  of  Deutal  Scieace    . 
Pliotograpliic  Journal 

Land  and  WMer(«eek]j)  .  .  .     uitio. 

Journal  of  Society  of  Arts  .  .  .     Tlie  Societj. 

Natoraliets'  Note  Boot,  IB67  .  .     Tde  Kdilor. 

Annual  Report  of  Surgeon  General,  U.S.  .     Surgeon  Geoeral. 

Journal  of  Quekclt  Club  .  .  .     The  Club. 

The  Student.  No.  1         .  .  .  .     Tlie  Publisher. 

A  Case  containing  selected  Catalogues  of  PiiiloaDphi(»l    Newton  Tumkins, 

Inatrumenls  ....         Esq. 

Five  Slides  of  Stagshorn  in  section,  with  the  Blood  in  Ihem  Tlios.  Whits,  Esq. 
Twenty-four  Slides  of  ladjaa  Bat  Hairs  W.  U.  Bjwalcr,  Esq, 

John  Dawson,  Esq.,  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Society. 
The  ballot  waa  taken  for  the  election  of  OiSeers  for  the  year 
ensuing,  when  Mr.  Stewart  and  Mr,  Ladd,  having  been  appointed 
Bcmtineera,  declared  the  election  to  have  fallen  on  the  foliowing 
gentlemen : 

Freaident.—iiuaes  GlaJaher,  Esq.,  F.K.S,  &c. 
Viae-  Fresidenls . 
W.  B.  Carpenter,  M.D.,  F.li.S.,  &c. 
Arthur  Farre.  M,D„  F.E.S.,  &c- 
The  Rev.  J.  B.  Reade,  M.A.,  F.K.S.,  &c. 
G.  C.  "Wallich,  M.D.,  F.L.S.,  &c. 
Tre(KuriT.—C.  J.  H.  AUen,  F.L.S.,  Ac. 
Secretarieg. 
H.  J.  Slack,  F.G.8.  |   Jabez  Hogg,  P.L.S. 
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Council. 


Ellis  G.  Lobb,  Eeq. 
Bicliajd  Mestaver,  Ebo. 
John  MiUor,  Esq.,  F.L.S. 
Major  a.  E.  I.  Owen,  F.L.S. 
Thomas  Sopwith,  M.A.,  F.B.S. 
F.  H.  Wenham,  Esq.,  C.E. 


Charles  Brooke,  M.A..  P.B.S. 
H.  C.  BaBtian,  M.A.,  M.D.,  &<;. 
W.  A.  Guy,  M.B.,  F.R8. 
Jamea  Hilton,  Esq, 
W.  H.  Inee,  RL.S, 
Henry  Lee,  F.L.S.  &  G.8. 

The  Auditors  presented  tie  Treasurer's  Eeport  for  the  part 
year.     (See  'Trans.,'  p.  59.) 

The  Cabinet  and  Library  CommitteeB  duly  preaented  thrir 
Eeports,  which  were  read  and  ordered  to  be  entered  on  tha 
Minutes.     (See  'Trans.,'  p.  65.) 

The  PRESLDEffT  then  dehvered  his  Annual  Address,  which  he 
was  requested  to  print  for  distribution  among  the  Fellows. 


J.  B.  Eeade,  F.R.S.,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chai 


The  followin 


presents  and  purchases  were  announced: 

Freteated  iy 


A  Fhotogrophic  Portrait  of  Ptof.  Bell,  F.K.8.,  framed  and 

glazed 
Journal  of  Sncieij  of  Arts 
Laad  and  Water  (weeklj) 
Journal  of  Dental  ScicDce 
Journal  of  Linneaa  Society 
Pliotograpliic  Journal 
The  Student,  No.  2 
Formation  of  so-called  Cells  in  Animal  Bodies. 

Montgomery 
Americao  Patent  OfficE  Reports,  4  toIs.,  1863-4 


T.Bell.  Esq. 
The  SoeietT. 
The  Editor. 
Ditto. 


Tlie  Publisher. 

Dr.  Murie. 
Commissioners  of 

Patents,  U.  S. 
iiomas  White,  Esq. 
Ditto. 
Purchased. 


Quekett's  Histology,  ?o],  1. 

Fire  Slides  of  Hippuric  Acid 

The  Annals  of  Natural  History. 

A  Monograph  of  British  Entomostraca,  by  T^'ormau  aaa 

Brady      .....    Ditto. 

Johnslon's  History  of  Britiah  Zoopliytea.     Sod  edition  .     Ditto. 

i)arwin's  Origin  ot  Species.     4th  eilition.         .  .     Ditto. 

The  Variations  of  Animals  and  Plants  under  Domestica- 
tion, Darwin  ....     Ditto. 

The  presents  to  the  Society  included  a  series  of  nine  slides,  with 
models  of  the  j^ws  and  rotatory  apparatus  of  a  Rotifer,  from  the 
EoT.  Lord  S,  G,  Oflbome ;  a  very  valuable  and  complete  series  of 
preparations  of  bones  and  teeth,  numbering  424  slides,  from  Mr, 
Joseph  Beck,  to  whom  a  special  Tote  of  thanks  was  moved,  and 
carried  by  acclamation ;  a  first-clasa  binocular  microscope  with 
glass  shade  bad  been  purchased  of  Mr.  Baker,  of  Holborn,  who 
bad  agreed  to  supply  it  at  a  price  which  made  it  partially  a  present. 
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Jlr.  Beck's  CuLinet  whs  accompanied  by  a  letter  ftddreseeii  to 
^lie  Preaident,  iu  tlie  fuUowiiig  terms : 

By  dkab  Sih.— I  faeg  tn  offer  for  the  ncceptanee  of  tlie  Royal   ICoro. 

pica!  Societjr  a  collerLiun  of  bones  nui)  teeth  made  b;  me  many  years  ago, 
lArhea  ProfesBor  Qnekett  waa  prefiaring  for  the  piiblicntiaii  of  '  Part  II  Hiato- 
fitgical  Cntaloguc'  Tlie  coUaction  coiitaiua  424  Bpecitnena,  Bnd  is  pretty 
jiwrly  complete.  It  originally  formed  part  of  tt  Collection  in  out  Mitroacopicd 
'%lb»cription  Koom,  and  the  elides  have  on  them  n  moDognim,  which,  ho wsrer, 

^1  liberal  iuterpratation  might  be  congidered  to  imply  Boyal  Microioopirad 
iety.  I  am  bo  mucli  occupied  in  business  thiit  I  am  but  seldom  ubleto  look 
•mi  them,  and  therefore  I  hitvo  yertured  to  offer  them  to  the  Society  in  ths 
hopes  that  they  may  he  useful. — Believe  me,  dear  Sir,  yours  sincerely,  Job. 
Bscc 

A  gentleman,  tlirough  H,  Lee,  Esq.,  engaged  to  present  the 
Society  with  a  complete  series  of  ohjeot a, illustrating  some  apecial 
department  of  microscopy,  to  the  extent  of  £20,  hoping  thereby 
to  induce  others  who  may  have  the  means,  to  aid  in  fully  furnish- 
ing  the  cabinet  of  the  Society. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  duly  elected  Fellows  of  the 
Society :  —  Edward  Thompson  Draper,  Arthur  Waller,  John. 
Wheldon,  Alfred  Sangater,  Wra.  Bametfc  Burn. 

Mr.  Slack  called  attention  to  a  microscope  which  Mr.  Crouch, 
of  London  "Wall,  had  kindly  sent  for  the  Society's  inspection.  It 
WBs  a  new  modification  of  his  "  Cheap  Binocular,"  as  it  was  termed 
in  his  catalogue,  and  was  fitted  up  with  a  very  excellent  rotatory 
itage  of  black  glass,  slightly  modified  from  tue  form  constructed 
\j  Sachet,  and  which  Dr.  Carpenter  had  highly  commended.  The 
rotation  rooyement  resembled  that  of  Beck's  well-known  popular 
nucrOBCope.  The  object-holder  was  fitted  to  a  glass  plate,  and 
moved  very  smoothly  on  the  glass  stage  in  any  direction,  being 
iept  in  its  place  by  ivory  points  attached  to  brass  springs,  pressing 

Son  it  with  aufhcient  force.  This  form  of  stage  was  adapted  to 
ordinary  requirements,  but  when  zoophyte  troughs  were  used 
it  did  not  give  quite  enough  vertical  motion.  It  was,  however, 
easy  to  add  to  tho  instrument  a  simple  trough -holder,  which 
would  obviate  the  difficulty.  The  instrument  as  a  whole  was  well 
Ttorthy  of  attention,  and  decidedly  one  of  the  best  of  the  cheaper 
forms. 

Mr.  C.  COMiiifs  introduced  a  new  metallic  chimney  for  micro- 
Mope  lamps,  made  by  him  for  Mr.  Fiddian,  of  Birmingham.  The 
interior  of  the  chimney  is  coated  with  plaster  of  Paris,  and  it 
emits  a  beautiful  white  light,  in  one  direction  only,  through  a 
circalar  aperture  in  the  metal,  to  which  a  fiat  piece  of  glass  is 
Mtached.  The  combustion  appears  to  be  more  perfect  than  it  ia 
with  the  ordinary  glass  chimneys.  The  opaque  sides  of  this  ehim- 
My  act  as  a  screen,  intercepting  all  rays  excepting  those  actually 
Inquired  for  use. 

A  paper  was  rend  by  Dr.  Coimnowoob,  P.L.S.,  &c.,  "  On  the 
Algffi  which  cause  the  Colouration  of  the  Sea  in  various  parts  of 
the  World."     (See  •  Trans.,'  p.  85.) 

A  discussion  followed  the  reading  of  this  paper,  in  which  the 
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Phesideht,  the  Bev.  J.  B.  Eeadb,  Dr.  Wailioh,  and  Mr,  Hoas 

joined. 

Dr.  Wallich  waa  fiilly  able  to  confirm  the  valuable  obeerva- 
tions  of  Dr.  CoUingwood,  having  had  opportunities  of  examining 
and  figuring  the  organiama  referred  to  during  voyages  to  and  froni 
Bengid,  in  the  years  1S51  and  1B57.  Althoiigli,  in  common  witll 
Dr.  CoUingwood,  he  had  never  witnessed  the  blood-red  colour, 
ascribed  by  some  writers  to  the  occurrence  of  minute  algra  in  tb^ 
waters  of  the  ocean,  be  had  on  many  occasioQB,  during  protracted 
calma,  seen  the  normal  clearness  modified  to  a  considerable  extent^ 
and  indeed  tinged  of  a  yellowish  or  greenish -yellow  hue  by  in- 
numerable minute  protophytic  mosses,  in  some  eases  consisting  of 
structures  allied  to  tbeTrichodesmium*  of  naturalists,  in  others 
of  true  Diatomaceie.  The  former  occurred  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal 
and  Indian  Ocean,  and  were  met  with  from  18"  N.  lat.  to  nearly 
30°  S.  One  form,  probably  similar  to  that  spoken  of  by  Dr.  Col- 
lingwood,  presented  itaelf  in  minute  spherical  masses,  about  j'^tlr 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  composed  of  filaments  radiating  from  a 
common  centre,  each  filament  consisting  of  cells,  about  twice  as 
broad  as  long,  placed  in  linear  series,  and  filled  with  a  pale 
yellowish-green  endochrome.  The  other  form  occurred  in  fasci- 
cular clusters,  like  minute  bundles  of  faggots,  from  -jijth  to  ycth 
inch  in  length,  compressed  or  constricted  at  the  centre  of  the 
massea,  and  from  the  centre  spreading  out  into  brush-like  eipan- 
sions.  In  this  variety  the  surface  of  the  filaments  was  covered 
with  very  delicate  hairs,  but  in  other  respects  the  filaments  and 
cells  were  not  distinguishable  from  those  in  the  aphericallj-aggre- 
gated  form.t 

The  Diatomaceie  alluded  to  belonged  to  the  genera  Ehizoselenia 
and  Coacinodiacus.  The  Ehizoselenia  occurred  in  dishevelled  tufts, 
varying  in  diameter  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half, 
without  any  regular  arrangement,  and  looking,  whilst  floating  in 
the  water,  like  flocculent  tults  of  delicate  yellow  silk.  The  indi- 
vidual filaments  were  of  great  length,  being  formed  sometimes  of 
a  series  of  fixim  twenty  to  forty  frustules.  It  was  whilst  examining  , 
these  in  the  fresh  and  living  condition  tiiat  Dr.  Wallich  found 
what  he  believes  has  not  heretofore  been  noticed,  namely,  distinct 
connecting  zones,  which  were  wanting  to  prove  the  true  dlato-  ' 
macean  nature  of  the  Ehizoselenite.  These  connecting  zones  are  ' 
extremely  hyaline,  and  require  most  careful  manipulation  and 
lighting  to  render  them  visible  under  the  microscope.  They 
embrace  the  corresponding  halves  of  adjoining  frustulea,  are 
devoid  of  all  atriation,  and  from  their  very  delicate  nature  are 
at  once  rendered  invisible,  or  become  actually  destroyed,  on 
submitting  the  organisms  to  the  action  of  acids.  Another  notable 
character  in  this  Ehizoselenia  is  afiorded  by  the  manner  in  which 

•  See  the  translaliou  oF  a  paper  by  M.  Bareste,  puhliabed  in  Vol.  Ill, 
N.  8.,  1863,  of  Ihe  'Societies' Transactions,' p.  1180. 

t  -Both  forms  are  figured  in  tlie  Volume  of  Sketches  which  Dr.  Wallicli 
had  recently  presented  to  the  Soeiety, 
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tte  minute  claw-liko  ^pn)daf[>  »t  tiM  opei  ofracli  fnistulv  i»  I 
^rted  in  n  (-urrMpondiof  deprcaawm  on  the  bn  elli-d  mxitimem  at  I 
llie  fruiatalo  with  whidi  U  wm  in  apposition,  u  ir  with  Iho  riavj 
to  give  additional  support  at  lie  point  of  union  of  adjaoMifrJ 
fruHtules.  F 

From  the  profut-ton  in  which  thesp  flocrulmt  maawa  of  KliixA*  I 
eleoia  occur,  and  their  rnpid  nrrumulaliun  to  a  f;roat«r  and 
(eater  extent  eo  long  aa  ealnis  prrvtiilrd,  it  (rrma  probable  that 
t  some  depth  below  the  surfacL'  they  ma;  Torm  conRidrrablo 
inere ;  and  this  view  is  further  borue  out  by  the  fact  that  tho 
'jgeative  cavities  of  Salps  and  eertaiu  other  oceanto  Ifydroioa 
re  at  timee  found  almoHt  entirely'  filled  with  the  fruituk*.  Un 
be  Atlantic  side  of  Afnea  Dr.  W  allich  captured  aalpw  in  chaiua, 
nunbering  from  half  a  dozen  to  a  icore  itidividuala,  each  Ave  or 
Bii  inches  in  length,  the  digeativc  sacs  of  which,  meaeurint;  nearly 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  dinmet«r.  were  wmplctrlj'  Oiaieuded 
with  this  organism  only. 

Dr.  Wallich  wished  to  draw  attention  to  thia  fact  f»r  Bnoth<^ 
.reason,  namelv,  that  it  would  indicate  the  posseMJon  b^  thna 
humbly- organ  I  zed  beings  of  a  power  to  search  for  and  jiick  out 
from  amongst  a  variety  of  free  floatiug  microscopic  algxi  a  par* 
ticaW'  form ;  unless  it  be  assumed  ([which  is  far  from  probable) 
that,  having  incepted  a  Eingie  frustuie,  this  retains  the  faculty  of 
growth  and  multiplicatioa  within  the  cavity  in  which  it  becomes 
[prisoned. 

Dr.  "Wallich  invited  the  attention  of  those  who  have  oppor- 
ttmities  of  carrying  on  microscopic  investigations  at  sea  to  tho 
'influences  (whatever  they  may  be)  which  cause  the  minute  algn 
of  the  open  ocean  to  rise  at  certain  periods  to  the  aurfiu^e,  aud 
again  to  descend  to  unknown  depths.     He  suggested  that  atmo- 

S)heric  pressure,  or  the  more  ready  tranamission  of  light  and  heat 
aring  calm  weather,  might  produce  the  eSecti  but  pointed  out 
that  the  question  is  still  an  open  one,  and  well  calculated  to  repay 
any  labour  bestowed  upon  it.  To  show  how  tittle  is  really  known 
of  the  extent  to  which  animal  life  is  capable  of  being  carried  ob 
nnder  the  widely -varying  pressures  occurring  near  the  surface 
and  at  great  depths,  lie  mentioned  having  repeatedly  seen  large 
turtle  "caught  napping"  at  the  surface  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal, 
■everal  hundreds  of  miles  away  from  the  nearest  point  of  land, 
and  where  the  sea  was  many  hundreds  of  fathoms  in  depth. 
These  turtle  must  necessarily  descend  to  the  bottom  to  feed,  if 
they  feed  at  all.  He  also  drew  attention  to  the  circumstance  that 
their  carapaces  were  studded  with  minute  living  algie,  diatoms, 
and  foraminifera,  the  latter  belonging,  in  some  instances,  to 
Bsile  families,  such  as  the  Miliolidac. 

The  Coacinodiscns  referred  to,  and  which  has  been  described 
and  figured  by  Dr.  Wallich  under  the  name  of  C.  Be^iia,*  is  pro- 
bably the  largest  known  diatom,  the  frustuie  measuring  ^^^h  of 
One  or  more  mounted  spccimera  will  be  fouud  in  the  Cabinet  prenented 
to  the  Society. 
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on  inch  ia  diameter  Like  tke  minute  tiiFca  already  spokeu  o 
was  met  witli  in  countless  myriads,  during  ualma,  in  the  Bay  of 
Bengal ;  its  size  flnd  the  brilliant  tint  oi'the  eudoclirome  enabling 
the  frustulea  to  be  readily  observed  at  a  height  of  several  feeb 
aboTo  the  surface.  Two  frustules  were  generally  found  still  ad- 
hering together  after  division  bad  taken  place. 

Dr.  Wallich  finally  raontioned  having,  in  1859,  seen  Coaci- 
nodiscus  present  in  great  profusion,  and  under  similar  circum- 
stances as  to  weather,  arouad  the  Channel  lalnnds. 

Mr,  Hooa  thought  it  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  those 
with  large  opportunities  for  making  investigations  of  the  curioua  , 
bodies  which  give  colour  to  the  waters  should  have  seen  nothing-  - 
of  "the  blood-red  colour"  spoken  of  by  some  authors.  Neither 
was  it  so  certain  that  Coba's  more  recent  investigations  served 
to  clear  up  "  the  mystery"  which  surrounds  similar  freshwater 
colorations,  sneh  as  Mr.  Sheppard's  "  monad  colouring  matter." 
To  any  one  who  bad  the  opportunity  of  making  an  examination 
of  this  peculiar  fluid  it  certainly  did  not  appear  quite  possible  to  be- 
lieve it  to  be  "  identical  with  that  which  Cohn  calls  ' phi/coa^an.'  "  . 

The  Kev.  J.  B.  Reajii;,  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Dr. 
Colbngwood,  alluded  to  the  value  of  the  paper  aa  a  record  of  the 
personal  and  accurate  observations  of  the  author.  Some  who 
have  written  largely  on  the  subject  are  indebted  entirely  to  the 
observations  of  others,  and  these  being  cemented  with  a  certain 
amount  of  imagination  paste,  yield  a  report  of  no  substantial 
value.  Of  such  inaccuracies  the  author  justly  complains.  Mr. 
Eeade  referred  to  a  paper  in  the  'Phil.  Trans.'  for  1772,  by 
Captain  Newbold,  of  the  "  Kelsall,"  who  described  tbe  appearance 
of  the  sea  near  Bombay  as  milky  white,  owing  to  an  innumerable 
quantity  of  animalcules,  perceptible  to  the  naked  eye.  He  also 
observed,  with  reference  to  the  Bed  Sea,  that  Dean  Stanley  states, 
in  his  work  on  Palestine,  and  as  a  result  of  personal  observation, 
that  forests  of  submarine  vegetation  and  red  coral  reefs  gave  the 
whole  sea  its  Hebrew  appellation  of  the  "  sea  of  weeds,"  and  that 
these  coralline  forests  form  the  true  weeds  of  this  fantastic  sea.* 
He  referred  also  to  tbe  testimony  of  tbe  late  Captain  Newbold, 
who  describes  the  waters  as  marked  with  annular,  crescent- shaped, 
and  irregular  blotches,  of  a  purplish  red,  extending  as  far  as  tbe 

•  In  II  Book  ot  Kijiga,  cliap.  iii,  nn  account  is  friven  of  the  rebellion  of  the 
Moabitea  against  the  reigning  kirgs  ot  Jiidali,  Israel,  and  Edom.  Elislia 
had  received  a  Divine  intimation  that  tlioiiL'li  Ibey  shonld  not  see  wind, 
neither  rain,  jet  tliat  tke  valley  should  be  filled  with  water.  "  And  it  came 
lo  pass  in  the  morning,  that,  behold,  there  came  water  by  the  way  of  Edom, 
and  the  country  waa  filled  with  water.  And  the  Moabilea  gathered  all  that 
were  able  to  pnt  on  armour,  and  stood  in  the  border.  And  Ihey  rose  up 
early  in  the  mominff,  and  the  sun  ehone  upon  the  water,  and  the  Jloabifea 
saw  the  water  on  the  other  side  aa  red  na  blood.  And  they  saiti,  This  U 
blood ;  the  kings  are  surely  slain,  and  thej  have  smitten  one  another :  now, 
therefore,  Moao,  to  the  spoil."  Tlie  Moabitea  were  thus  deceived  bj  thia 
appearance  and  their,  perhaps,  not  unnatural  conclnsiou.  They  came  ac- 
cordingly to  the  camp  of  Israel,  and  the  Israelities  rose  up  and  smote  them. 
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ey«  could  rencli.  ThPv  yfvre  rariouilr  rontnitoil  witb  tlie  beair- 
tiful  aqaKin«rina  of  th«  w&trr  l]iof>'<nor  tliir  irAiVr  t-iml  tvrU. 
"The  n'd  colour  1  ucert*itiril,"  uja  Captun  N^wbold.  "  tu  b« 
caused  !>y  the  Bubjncent  nd  nandstonc  ami  ppddi*h  ronl  irefs. 
A  similar  plienomenon  Js  obecrvcd  in  the  Strait*  of  (tobrl  M»ndcb, 
ud  alsu  near  iiaez,  particiilurly  wtirii  the  my*  of  the  nin  fall  on 
the  water  at  a.  small  angle."  Pliity  npnikii  nf  thn  Utid  Sra  m  a 
*»rt  forest:  "  Rubrum  mare  et  lotua  Urientin  orTBiiua  nfi-rtiu 
eel  Bvlvis."  Sandstone  and  granite  lend  the  Ktmnn  red  line  wliii-b 
it  connected  with  the  name  of  Eduin,  It  ia  dewribi^d  by  Diuttiirua 
Siculas  as  of  a  bright  acorlet  bup.  aiid  is  reprciwnteil  in  lot'endurr 
pictures  as  of  a  bright  crinifon.  We  nrc  thus  supplied  with  sum- 
cient  reasons  for  the  colour  of  ibi-  Itrd  Hca  without  mwigning  it 
nbolly,  as  some  have  done,  Ui  red  algiv,  wliirh  J)r.  ( 'oiling wood 
nerer  saw.  The  nature  and  clTett  of  trbnt  he  did  x'u  ia  lutmirBbljr 
described,  and  we  are  greatly  indebted  to  him  fur  hi»  communi- 

Dr.  MrniE  read  a  paper  "  On  the  Arrangenienl  and  ClaHailli-a. 
tion  of  Microscopic  Objects  in  Cabinets." 

The  CnAiBMiN  obseryed  that  the  views  brought  forward  by 
Dr.  Murie  were  well  worth  attention,  and  would  be  vnlunhlc  in 
assisting  the  Council  to  rearrange  the  Society's  collertions.  He 
luggeated  that,  as  the  subject  was  of  a  very  technical  chnrncter, 
and  required  mature  consideration,  it  might  he  advisable  to  post* 
pone  any  discussion  upon  it. 

The  beat  thanks  of  the  Society  were  oiTered  to  the  respective 
authors  of  these  papers. 

Qdekett  Micboscopical  Club. 

December  27th,  1867. 

Mr.  Artutte  E.  Dukham,  President,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  N.  BcHGESB  read  the  concluding  portion  of  a  [mper  on 

*'  The  Wools  of  Commerce,  Comnoercially  and  Microscopically 

considered." 

Mr.  BocKETT  called  attention  to  a  form  of  live-box,  in  which 
he  eshihited  some  Acari  under  a  microscope. 

Specimens  of  Stephanoceros,  Conochilus,  and  some  sections  of 
Tood,  were  distributed.      Eleven  members  were  elected. 

January  2ilh,  18G8. 

The  Peebident  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  M.  C.  Cooke  read  a  paper  on  "  The  Hair  of  Indian  Bats," 

which  he  illustrated  with  numerous  diagrams  and  mounted  speci- 

mens  which  he  afterwards  presented  to  the  club. 

Eleven  members  were  elected. 

Feh'aary  2S/A,  18CS. 

The  Pni:eiDE5T  in  the  chair. 

Dr.  T.  E.  Piirlev,  of  TJ.  S.  America,  was  introduced  to  the 
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be  made  out,  is  doubUesH  a  new,  and  certainly  a  very  distinct,  foi 
Tbis,  wbeu  first  detected,  vjas  Ibund  growing  on  Olosterium  du 
matoeum,  liut  tlie  specimenB  now  presented  were  upon  Eremoiplti 
viridit.     Tliis  Chytridium,  wlicn  fully  formed,  is  gbjboae,  but  bi 
all  round  by  numerous  minute,  hyaline,  acute,  shoi't,  spine-like  pi 
cesaes,  one  of  these,  aamewbafc  longer  than  the  rest,  occHpyin^  t 
pole  or  summit,  whilst  a  few  smaller  than  this,  but  notably  loi 
&H  &  rule  than  tbose  irregularly  ])laced  over  the  Burface,  stand  en 
equatoriallv ;  the  young  cells  are  without  these  little  spinelets  ; 
when  these  become  first  manifested  the  polar  one  is  the  most 
minent,  and  those  equatorially  disposed  lend,  along  with  it,  somei 
wliat  of  a  hnlbert-shape  to  the  growing  Chytridium.     A  root,  oi 
mycelium-like  process,  seems  to  penetrate  into  the  iniested  plantit 
Dr.  Barker  had  not  seen  the  evolution  of  zoospores.     For  this  seem- 1 
ingly    very   marked    form  in  this   curious  little  genua    he  wooldl 
propose  the  name  Cht/lridiunt  gpinulosittn. 

Mr.  Archer  desired  to  place  on  record  the  occurrence,  for  a  Beeond; 
time,  of  Chf/tridium  Barkerianum,  ejus ;  and  a^ain,  from  Calleiy 
Bog,  and,  as  on  the  first  occasion,  growing  upon  Zygnema.  It  had 
occurred  exceedingly  sparingly  ;  but  there  eould  be  no  doubt  whati 
ever  hut  that  it  was  one  and  the  same  thing  as  the  form  he  had  Sreb 
brought  forward  (see  Minutea  of  20  Sept.,  1866),  and  a  very  markeSI 
and  distinct  form  in  tbis  genus,  and  seemingly  rare. 

Mr.  Archer  likewise  desired  to  record  the  occurrence  of  Cosmi 
cladium  saxonieum  in  the  same  gathering  from  Gallery  Bog ;  thai 
first  Irish  specimens  were  from  near  Carrjg  Mountain.  This  appears 
an  eiceedingiy  sparing  plant  when  met  with. 

Mr.  Archer  exhibited  some  fine  examples  of  an  organism  taken 
from  Callery  Bog,  which  he  thought  he  would  be  justified  in  identi- 
fying as  Sgnura  uvella,  Ehr.  This  occurred  tolerably  plentifully 
along  with  several  other  pretty  things,  such  as  Pandorina  moritm, 
a  few  specimens  of  Oonium  pectorale,  various  Desmidiese,  Ac.  They 
formed  a  very  pretty  sight,  &lowly  revolving  under  the  microscope. 
Carter  has  claimed  Synura  as  some  state  of  development  of  Voloox 
globator.  Quite  irrespective  of  its  seeming  complete  difference  in 
structure,  Mr.  Archer  thought  that  one  very  strong  argument 
against  that  assumption  was  that  the  present  specimens,  at  IcEist, 
were  taken  from  a  station  (Gallery  Bog)  which  had  never  yet  pro- 
duced Volvox  t/lobalor,  and  he  would  venture  to  hazard  a  conjecture 
that  it  never  would  be  found  there.  Volvox  occurs  in  the  Bocky 
Valley,  some  hundreds  of  feet  lower  down  than  Gallery  ;  but  it  cer- 
tainly has  never  yet  presented  itself,  after  repeated  searcbings,  so 
high  up  as  the  top  of  the  Long  Hill.  Neither  has  it  ever  shown 
itself  in  Featherbed  Bog.  Parenthetically,  then,  he  thought  he 
might  put  the  query,  possibly  not  without  its  interest — At  what 
elevation  does  Volvos  cease  ?  It  does  not  appear  to  be  an  alpine 
form  in  its  distribution.  But  further,  Syiiura  appears  to  be  quite 
different  in  structure  from  Volvos,  and  quite  different  in  colour  too, 
being  of  a  yellowish  dull  colour,  in  place  of  a  bright  herbaceous 
green.    UnUke  Volvox,  the  individual  monad-like  structures  areuni- 
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ciliated,  and  they  are  [irolotiged  below  into  a  slender  sti|ies-Iike 
posterior  extremity,  all  tbcse  running  towards  a  common  point  in 
th«  centre  of  tbe  colony.  These  filiform  stalk-like  prolongations 
Beemingly  divide  with  every  self-diviBion  of  the  bodiea  at  the  peri- 
phery, being  sometimes  BJmply  Corked,  at  others  divided  into  four, 
each  upper  extremity  bearing  one  of  the  monad-like  etriiL'turea,  tliuB 
presenting  a  certain  amount  of  parallelism  with  the  algal  genua 
Dictyoephffirium.  Nay,  the  reaemblance  is  thus  greater  to  Uvella, 
or  even  to  the  forma  brought  forward  at  last  meeting,  one  of  which 
was  doubtless  the  same  thing  aa  that  called  Monas  eoniociata  by 
Fresenius.  The  organism  now  shown,  believwl  to  be  nothing  else 
than  Sgnura  uvella,  differed,  indeed,  from  Monat  consociata  by  the 
far  less  denee  character  of  the  mucous  matrix,  and  by  the  tail-like 
or  stalk-like  terminations,  and  by  the  far  more  active  motion  of  the 
total  colony.  But,  notwithstanding  these  reseniblanaes,  the  orga- 
niem  now  brought  forward  was  clearly,  a  priori,  quite  a  distinct 
thing  in  tUelf  from  either  Monag  eoniociata,  Uvella,  or  Volvos,  or 
Pandorina,  or  from  the  so-called  Spkierosira  Volvox ;  and  it  is  hard 
to  see  bow  so  very  distinct  structures  ad  the  Synura  and  all  these 
could  be  evolved  the  one  from  the  other.  It  is  satisfactory,  until 
further  research  is  bestowed  on  these  organisms,  to  see  that  Dieslng 
keeps  them  separate  ('  Revision  der  Prothelminthen,'  p.  377),  for 
it  does  not  seem  justiGahle  to  consider  such  forms  as  tiynura  as  not 
autonomous  merely  on  suspioion,  for  whilst  volvocinaeeous  plants 
■without  doubt  pass  through  very  remarkable  phases,  Mr.  Aroher 
would  venture  to  think  that  Synura  hardly  seems  truly  volvoci- 
naceous  at  all. 

Rev.  E.  O'Meara  reported  that  certain  diatomaoeous  materials 
■nbmitted  to  him  for  esamination  by  the  Club  had  been  investigated 
by  him  with  the  following  result : 

No,  1,  from  the  Geysers,  Iceland,  contained  several  species  of 
Epithemiie,  including  E.  Argus,  E.  ocellata,  E.  zebra,  and  M. 
Wettermanii, 

No.  2,  fossil  earth  from  New  Zealand,  transmitted  by  our  corre- 
sponding member,  Captain  Hutton.  This  material  waa  most 
interesting,  containing  peculiar  forms  of  Melosira  and  Achnanthea 
in  great  abundance.  Whether  these  upecies  are  new  or  not,  remains 
for  further  investigation. 

No.  3,  from  Calcutta.  This  gathering  contains  Pleurosigma 
reeeraum  (Greg.)  in  considerable  abundance.  The  form  was  de- 
scribed by  the  late  Dr.  Gregory  id  his  paper  on  the  Clyde  forma. 
Only  four  specimens  were  found  by  him,  and  in  all  cases  the  strite 
were  so  faint  that  he  was  unable  to  ascertain  their  character.  In 
these  specimens  from  Calcutta  the  strise  are  distinctly  marked  and 
transverse. 

Dr.  Alexander  Dickson  exhibited  embryos  of  Pinguieula  vulgaris 
and  P.  grandifiora.  He  pointed  out  that  the  embryos  of  theae  speoies 
agreed  m  having  only  one  cotyledon,  but  that  they  presented  marked 
difibrences  by  which  they  might  readily  be  distinguished  from  each 
other.     In  P.  grandiflora  the  base  of  the  single  cotyledon  almost 
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eompl«teIy  Bvurounda  the  axis  of  the  embrjo  ;  while  in  P.  vultforit 
tiiere  is  a  conaiderahle  interval  between  the  two  haWe?  of  tfae  base 
of  the  cotyledon,  eipoaing  the  extremity  of  the  axis  of  the  embryo 
or  rudimentary  plumule.  \n  P.  grnndijlora,  again,  the  extremtij 
of  the  cotyledon  is  constantly  and  deeply  bifid,  while  in  F,  vulgaris 
it  U  almost  constantly  entire,  Dr.  Dickson  haTing  only  seen  two 
or  at  moat  three  oases,  out  of  a  large  nnmber  of  embryos,  where 
the  cotyledon  wss  more  or  less  divided  at  its  extremity. 

Dr.  John  Barker  showed  esamples  of  a  Mallomonaa  (Perty), 
probably  M.  Ploa«Ui  (Perty),  and  referred  to  the  copy  of  Perty's 
figure  given  in  Pritchard. 

Mr,  Archer  ventured  to  tliink  there  might  be  two  forms  con- 
founded in  this  genus,  as  the  figure  given  by  Fresenius  (which 
fortunately  he  happened  to  haTe  brought  down  with  hini)  agreed 
much  better  with  Dr.  Barker's  specimens  than  did  Perty's  figure; 
the  latter  is  stouter  and  broader,  being  broadly  egg-shaped,  whilst 
that  of  Fresenius  and  the  present  form  is  much  narrovrer,  and 
might  be  desi^ated  as  oaf-ghaped. 

Rev.  T.  G.  Stokes  eshibited  some  pretty  and  interesting  Diatoms. 
He  remarked  that  it  was  very  difficult  to  grasp  the  idea  that  the 
genera  and  species  of  the  angular  forms  of  Diatomaces  did  not 
depend  upon  the  number  of  angles.  He  thought  that  at  present, 
BO  far  as  he  knew,  the  basis  of  induction  for  this  theory  was  rather 
narrow,  though  the  curious  and  bizarre  forms  of  IWceraiiK»t»aria6i/8, 
throwing  out,  as  they  do,  angles  in  every  direction,  fonned  a  most 
important  link  in  the  evidence.  It  is  no  small  confirmation  of  a 
theory  if,  assuming  it  to  be  true,  and  arguing  from  the  seen  to  the 
unseen,  we  are  enabled  to  exptain  known  or  predict  the  discovery 
of  unknown  phenomena,  and  that  our  views  are  justified  by  the 
result.  He  begged  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  meeting  to  what 
he  believed  to  be  a  case  of  this  kind.  In  October,  IS65,  the  late 
Dr.  Qreville  published  a  paper  in  which  he  said  that  he  believed 
the  Amphitetras  parallela  of  Ehrenherg  to  he  a  quadrangular 
form  of  Triceratium,  although  the  triangular  form  had  not  yet  been 
discovered.  Mr,  Stokes  then  ex.hibited  a  specimen  authenticated  by 
Dr.  Greville  of  the  quadrangular  form,  and  a  form  which  he  (Mr. 
Stokes)  believed  to  be  truly  the  triangular  form  of  the  same  apeciee. 
Both  were  from  the  Moron  deposit.  Mr.  Roper,  of  London,  however, 
thinks  it  to  be  a  small  form  of  Tneeratmm  ffiganteum. 

Mr.  Stokes  likewise  showed  b  ctirioua  form  which  waa  discovered 
by  Mr.  O'Meara  to  consist  of  two  frustules  of  Biddalphia  auriia, 
united  by  a  perfectly  transparent  band  of  sileit,  leaving  a  fenestra-like 
opening  in  the  centre. 

December  I9t7i,  1SG7. 
Mr.  Archer  eihibited  a  Difflugia  which  occurs  in  the  moors 
about  Carrig  and  Gallery,  and  yet  not  very  commonly,  butwhioh  he 
had  long  noticed,  and  would  now  refer  to  Difflugia  ohlonga  (Ehr.), 
Fresenius ;  and  he  showed  the  figure  given  by  E'reaenius  in  his  use- 
ful paper,  '  Beitrage  zur  Kenntniss  mikroakopisoher  Orgaiiismen,' 
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1S58.  TbU  Torin  ieoms  quite  dutiiict  aod  ooiwUnt ;  it  U  oampun- 
iivelv  but  a  aniall  form,  and  the  test  of  a  nddiih  or  fuxy  coliiur, 
ud  broadly  ellijitic  figure ;  the  fonii^n  pnrtioles  are  im|)aut«d  with 
beautiful  regularity,  so  that  the  monaic  work  prewnU  a  very  even 
Bxtemal  Burl'ace ;  tliero  i«  a  short  but  distinct  neck,  of  a  tmooth 
^pearanc«  and  darker  colour,  Re«iningl]'  without  partiolM  and 
undulate  at  the  opening,  preseutitig  tliu«  a  fuw  nhallow  lobn.  Thia 
is  a  (luite  dintinct  looking  form,  it«  rvddiih  colour  and  cvon  outliiia 
oausiug  it  to  be  i-eadily  detected  even  under  a  moderate  power. 

Dr.  John  Barker  exhibited  Bxcellent  cbaracteriatio  examples  of 
tbe  very  mioute  but  seemingly  very  diHtitiot  and  constant  little 
rhizopod  to  which  he  had  fimt  drawn  attention  at  the  Club  meeting 
February,  1867  ;  but  on  that  occaiiioD  he  had  not  a  specimen  to 
show.  This  is  exceedingly  minute,  nearly  orbicular  or  broadly 
elliptic;  from  two  o|>posite  points  there  emanates  a  tull  of  filiform 
pseudopodia ;  and  in  tbe  body  of  tbe  organism  is  immersed  an  oil- 
like refractive  globule  of  an  orange  or  amber  colour.  Tlie  tufts  of 
pseudopodia  have  been  here  alluded  to  as  opposite  one  another,  but 
tbey  are  not  diametrically  go,  being  :LlwayB  placed  slightly  oblique 
to  one  another.  There  are,  of  course,  two  positions  of  the  organiiiiii 
asr^ards  the  observer,  when  the  tufts  of  pseudopodia  might  present 
the  appearance  of  being  exactly  opposite,  but  a  partial  revolution  of 
the  orgaiiiBm  shows  that  they  are  not  really  bo.    Dr.  Barker  showed 

ne  examples  with   the  pseudopoJia  retracted,  and  their  place 

iupied  seemingly  by  a  minute  globular,  bernia-like,  sarcode  pro- 
truaion  ;  other  examples  showed  neither  pseudopodia  nor  this  little 
globular  protrusion,  but  in  their  place  a  little  depression,  pointing 
to  the  existence  of  a  kind  of  coat  or  cuticle,  with  two  minute  aper- 
tures for  the  emission  of  the  pseudopodia.  For  thia  creature  Dr. 
Barker  would  propoxe  tbe  name  of  Diplopbrys  (iiov.  gen.),  and 
vould  call  it  D'lpiophryi  Archeri. 

Mr.  Archer,  in  reference  to  Dr.  Barker's  new  rhizopodous  form, 
■aid  that,  so  far  as  he  could  venture  to  form  an  opinion,  it  should  be 
lel^ated  to  a  new  genue,  although,  nupposing  it  has  a  test,  it 
might  be  thought  by  some  to  appertain  to  and  form  a  second  species 
in  his  own  rtiizopodous  genus  Amphitrema.  But  Diplopbrys  would 
be  to  Amphitrema  in  some, measure  as  Gyphoderia  or  Euglypba  to 
Pseudodifflugia  (Scblumberger),  or  as  Arcella  to  Difflugia,  which 
he  thought  as  yet  to  be  well  founded  as  distinct  generic  types,  not- 
withstanding the  views  of  some  that  all  these  are  but  extreme 
varieties  of  one  and  the  sniae  protean  rhizopod.  Nothing  could  be 
tnore  distinct  and  constant,  per  ^e,  than  Dr.  Barker's  little 
Diplopbrys.  Mr.  Archer  had  several  times  met  with  it  since  Dr. 
Barker  Hrst  pointed  it  out,  and  it  was  always  readily  recognisable 
when  encountered,  even  when  its  pseudopodia  were  not  extended ; 
but  its  great  minuteness  well  calculated  it  to  elude  observation, 
unless  it  accidentally  presented  itself  under  a  comparatively  high 
ampUficBtion. 

Dr.  Eobert  M'Donnell  exhibited  some  specimens  of  the  entozoon 
known  as  tbe  Trichina  spiralis,  met  with  in  tbe  muscle  of  man. 
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Dr.  M'Donntll  observed  that  the  life  history  of  this  worm  htid 
been  well  worked  out  by  German  isveati gators.  Eiisting,  suppose, 
in  the  muscle  of  a  mouse  in  what  is  known  the  encapxuled  state,  it 
remains,  and  Eeemingly  would  always  remain,  in  the  larval  condition. 
If  this  mouse,  however,  ia  eaten  by  a  cat,  the  encapsuled  larval 
Trichinie  get  into  the  intestinal  canal,  and  there  grow,  and  their 
sexual  development  becomes  complete.  They  have  offspring,  which, 
while  still  very  small,  penetrate  the  wall  of  the  intestine,  migrate 
through  the  body,  and  finally  take  up  their  abode  in  the  voluntary 
muscle  of  the  cat,  there  to  remain  until  it,  in  its  turn,  falls  a  p>%f 
to  some  flesh-eating  animal.  Dr.  M'Donnell  exhibited  several  pre- 
parations showing  the  minute  worm  coiled  up  within  its  capsule  ' 
the  muscle,  and  al«o  taken  out  of  the  capsule  by  dissection. 

Mr.  Archer  once  more  ventured  to  show  Conochilug  volvox,  in  fii 
condition  ;  but  this  would  not  he  worthy  of  another  record,  except 
to  mention  that  the  numerous  specimens  to  be  seen  were  taken  Irom 
under  ice  some  three  or  four  inches  in  thickness  (during  the  late 
brief  and  sudden  frost),  which  had  to  be  smashed  with  a  heavy 
stone,  after  some  labour,  before  a  gathering  could  be  made.     More-    ; 
over,  the  specimens  had  been  nearly  three  weeks  in  the  bouse,    , 
whilst  sometimes  in  warmer  months  they  had  disappeared  ere  as 
many  days.     As  it  is  sometimes  thought  that  fine  objects  of  inte- 
rest are  not  to  be  had  in  wiuter,  this  reference  to  this  striking  rota- 
toinan  may  not  be  thought  wholly  uninteresting. 

Dr.  Alex.  Dickson  exhibited  the  "Protonema"  of  SchistoHegd 
ogmundacea,  showing  the  curious  structure  presented  by  the  eonfer- 
void  filaments  giving  off  here  and  there  a  globose  cell,  which,  in  its 
turn,  gave  off  by  constriction  strings  and  clusters  of  similar  cells, 
each  eventually  cut  off  from,  its  neighbour  by  a  septum,  thus 
originating  an  almost  fruit-like  structure.  To  the  presence  of  these 
glubose  cells,  which  contain  cblorophyll,  is  due  the  peculiar  green 
lustre  presented  by  this  moss. 

Dr.  Moore  had  tal^en  this  pretty  little  moss  in  Yorkshire,  and 
had  it  under  successful  cultivation. 

Dr.  Dickson  further  showed  the  unicellular  hair-like  roots  from 
the  thallusof  Marcbantia.  These  were  seen  to  present  the  remarkible 
character  amongst  vegetable  cells  of  possessing  a  secondary  internal 
deposit,  in  the  form  of  minute  spine-like  processes  extending 
into  the  ceil'Cavity.  It  fiometimca  seemed  as  if  these  ran  in 
a  spiral  direction,  and  occasionally  the  whole  filament  assumed  a  kind 
of  spiral  twisting,  to  use  a  familiar  illustration,  comparable  to  that  of 
a  stick  of  barley  sugar.  Dr.  Hofmeister  mentions  a  somewhat 
similar  furm  of  deposit  in  the  hairs  of  the  related  genus  Riccia,  as 
well  as  Marchantia,  to  which  Dr.  Dickson  referred. 

BlEMINOHAM  AND   MtDLANB    INSTITUTE. 

The  Second  Annual  Dress  Gonvenazione  of  this  institution  was 
held  in  the  Town  HalJ,  Birmingham,  on  Wednesday  evening, 
December    4th,    18S7.      The    invitations    to    this   meeting    are 
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issued  to  those  gentlemen  only  who  are  annual  enbacribers  to  the 
institute  (of  whom  there  are  about  1000)  and  to  ladies.  The 
number  present  was  upwards  of  1101),  and  the  Bpaeious  hall  soon 
after  the  commencement  of  the  proceedinfjB  presented  a  very 
animated  appearance.  We  do  not  remember,  in  our  some- 
what eitensive  esperieuce  of  provincial  microscopical  soirees, 
having  before  notieod  eo  Inrge  a  number  of  people  devote  their 
attention  solely  to  the  microscopes  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  evening.  Altogether,  whether  regarding  the  number  of 
instruments  exhibited,  their  character,  or  the  appreciation  of 
tJiein  shown  hy  the  company,  the  success  of  the  display  must  have 
been  highly  gratifying  to  those  gentlemen  who  have  had  the  care 
Bad  labour  of  making  the  arraogements.  One  of  the  geotlemen, 
on  whom  a  large  share  of  this  labour  fell  (Mr.  Thos.  Viddian), 
exhibited  and  enplained  the  use  of  the  Sorby-Browning  micro- 
epectroscope.  This  delicate  instrument  received  a  large  amount 
of  attention  and  admiration.  Those  portions  of  the  floor  of  the 
hall  which  were  not  available  for  the  display  of  microscopes,  were 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  Mr.  C.  J.  Woodward,  B.Sc,  who  had 
charge  of  the  display  of  scientific  apparatus.  Tliere,  among  many 
interesting  objects,  a  collection  of  apparatus  including  Maxwell's 
Btereoscope  and  Graham's  poljtrome,  lent  by  Messrs.  Elliott  of 
Loudon,  an  ice  machine  in  operation,  lent  by  the  Wenham  Like 
Ice  Company,  a  cylinder  printing  press  and  a  pantograph,  both  in 
operation,  were  exhibited.  A  lithographic  press  was  kept  pretty 
constantly  at  work  in  printing  copies  nf  a  drawing  which  had  beeo 
reduced  from  its  original  size  by  means  of  the  pantograph,  Mr. 
"Woodward  also  exhibited  a,  to  us,  novel  arrangement  for  showing 
experiments  with  sensitive  and  singing  flames.  In  the  galleries 
■we  noticed  some  beautiful  photograms  from  Dr.  Maddoi's  nega- 
tives, a  case  of  exquisite  casta  from  the  same  by  Woodbury's 
process,  and  an  extremely  valuable  collection  of  burettes  for  the 
purposes  of  volume trieal  analysis,  lent  by  Mr.  J.  How  of  London. 
Mr.  Wheeler  showed  a,  large  collection  of  microscopic  objects  and 
cabinets.  Among  its  many  objects  of  attraction,  a  set  of  models 
in  operation  showing  Mr.  Levvis  Jones'  method  of  regulating 
clocks  by  electricity  formed  an  interesting  exhibition.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  space  in  the  galleries  was  occupied  by  photograms, 
apecimena  of  dniwiogs  produced  by  the  new  process  of  grapho- 
typing.  a  curious  collection  of  books  printed  by  Baskwills,  some 
admirable  stereoscopes  and  graphoscopes  provided  by  Messrs. 
Murray  and  Heath  and  local  makers,  and  a  costly  and  exceedingly 
beautitul  collection  of  enamels  and  jewellery  from  the  respective 
establishments  of  Messrs.  Eikington  and  Messrs.  RanJel,  both  of 
which  are  calculated  to  uphold  the  reputation  of  Birmingham  for 
art  metal  work. 
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KoYAL  College  of  Surgeons,  Hcnterian  Lectures  on  the 
Invertebbata.   By  Prof.  T.H.  Huxley,  F.R.S.   (Abstract.) 

Lecture  I. — Having  treated  of  the  vertebrata  in  previoas 
courses,  there  remained  for  consideration  the  rest  of  the 
animal  kingdom  known  as  Invertebrata.  Professor  Huxley 
remarked  that  the  line  between  Vertebrata  and  Invertebrata 
was  very  definite.  There  are  no  links  leading  in  any  way 
from  any  of  the  great  groups  of  Invertebrata  to  the  Verte- 
brata. It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  the  Inver- 
tebrata are  equivalent  as  a  group  to  the  Vertebrata  t  they 
are  a  much  larger  and  more  various  assemblage.  The  Inver- 
tebrata cannot  be  limited  so  sharply  at  the  other  end  of  the 
scale,  viz.,  where  they  approach  plants.  The  higher  plants 
are  very  broadly  distinguished  from  the  higher  animals. 
Plant-cells  (using  the  term  "cell"  without  prejudice)  are 
surrounded  by  cellulose^a  non-nitrogenous  substance.  Ng 
animal  cell  ever  presents  this.  By  this  prison-wall  of  cellu- 
lose, all  undoubted  plants  are  prevented  from  exhibiting 
locomotive  processes.  For  the  same  reason  no  plant  takes 
solid  nutriment.  All  the  higher  plants  are  manufacturers : 
they  have  the  wonderful  power  of  uniting  carbonic  acid, 
water,  and  ammonia,  to  form  protein  compounds.  Plants 
alone  are  known  to  possess  this  power  of  making  "  vital 
matter."  All  animals  on  the  other  hand  (omitting  the 
debateable  organisms)  exhibit  the  reverse  action  of  breaking 
down  and  using  up  this  vital  matter.  But  when  we  come  to 
the  lowest  forms  of  life,  these  tests  of  animality  and  vege- 
tability  fail  us.  Cieiikowski  has  recently  shown  that  those 
well-known  forms  called  monads  lose  their  cilium  and  become 
amcebiform,  taking  in  solid  nutriment  like  undoubted  animals. 
But  soon  they  become  enclosed  in  a  cyst  of  cellulose  (by  its 
reactions),  and  become  coloured  with  chlorophyl.  In  this 
stage  they  are  no  less  undeniably  plants.  The  mass  enclosed 
in  the  cyst  breaks  up  into  four  or  more  pieces,  which  in  due 
time  become  again  the  animai-like  monad.  This  case  and 
many  similar  examples  have  led  many  naturalists  to  abandon  , 
altogether  the  attempt  to  make  a  sharp  line  between  plants 
and  animals.  Not  only  do  the  morphological  tests  fail,  but  also 
the  physiological ;  for  many  fungi  we  know  require  to  be  fed 
on  organic  materials.  Professor  Huxley  believes  that  opinion 
has  long  been  tending  to  this,  that  Man  and  the  magnolia 
are  but  extreme  terms  of  a  continuous  series.  This  must  by 
no  means  be  understood  as  implying  development  from  a 
common  stock ;  that  is  quite  another  question,  and  docs  not 
affect  the  facts.  Other  naturalists  have  proposed  a  group  of 
neither  plants  nor  animals— a  sort  of  "no-mau'a  land"  to 
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receive  the  doubtful  forma.  Ernst  Hackel,  of  Jena,  proposes 
to  Ibrm  such  a  group  with  the  name  Protista,  In  it  he 
includes  the  following: — 1.  Moncres.  2.  Protoplasta.  3. 
Diatomea.  4.  Flagellata.  5.  Mysomycetes.  6.  NoctilucEB, 
7.  Rhizopoda.  8.  Spongiadse.  Professor  Huxley  spoke 
moat  highly  of  Hackel's  recent  work  on  the  'General  Mor- 
phology of  the  Organism,'  but  he  could  not  agree  entirely 
with  this  grouping  of  the  lower  animala  and  plants,  Proto- 
plasta, NoctilucEe,  Rhizopoda  and  Spongiadte,  he  considers 
are  certainly  animals.  Diatomea  he  regards  aa  plants  on 
aceouDt  of  their  mode  of  nutrition  and  reproduction.  Flagel- 
lata {Volvox  Eugfenee,  &c.)  have  only  their  lashing  cilia  in 
common  with  animals:  the  Myxomycetes  (fungoid  growths 
occurring  on  old  tan  and  trees)  are  more  doubtful,  Anton  de 
Barry's  researches  have  shown  that  they  have  an  amceba 
stage,  in  which  they  take  solid  nutriment ;  but  their  mode  of 
■ireproduction  (by  spores)  places  them  among  plants.  Professor 
Huxley  would  admit  the  Monerea  alone  aa  intermediate 
;,ground :  one  of  these  beings,  Protogenes,  described  by 
Hackel,  is  the  simpleat  bit  of  living  matter  poaaible.  It  is 
dear  and  jelly-like,  without  any  nucleus  or  contractile  vesicle, 
and  actively  spreads  its  pseudopodia  over  the  minute  particles 
it  feeds  on.  Its  existence  proves  the  absence  of  any  mys- 
terious power  in  "  nuclei,"  and  shows  that  life  is  a  property 
of  the  moleeulea  of  living  matter,  and  that  organization  is 
the  result  of  life,  not  life  the  result  of  organization.  By  using 
such  a  group  as  Protista  we  only  double  our  difficulty,  for  we 
bave  to  define  it  as  well  as  plants  and  animals.  All  our  claasi- 
Scations  are  very  transitory,  and  are  almost  matters  of  sub- 
jective inclination.  The  important  tiling  is  the  facts.  You 
inay  have  three  sorts  of  classification;  lat.  Logical,  which  is 
very  useful  and  desirable,  but  is  artificial ;  it  consists  in  mark- 
ing off  groups  by  sharp  difi'erentiation.  3nd,  Gradational,  one 
in  which  more  attention  is  paid  to  resemblance  than  difference, 
and  in  which  the  gradation  of  forms  is  exhibited,  3rd,  Genetic, 
which  is  the  only  one  that  can  be  final ;  in  such  a  classifica- 
.tion  the  relations  of  the  various  forms  of  life  in  their  origin 
and  descent  would  be  exhibited.  Professor  Hulxey  adopts 
ittie  following  grouping  of  Invertebrate  animals : 

A.  Protozoa. 
1,  Monerozoa;  2,  Protoplasta;  3,  Radiolaria;  4,  Spongiadse. 
B.  Infusoria. 

c.  Annuloida,  c.  Coelenterata, 

D.  Annulata.  d.  Molluscoida. 

R,  Arthropoda,  e.  Mollusca, 

He  thinks  a  gradation   can   be   clearly   pointed  out  from. 
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the  Protozoa  through  the  Infusoria,  and  succeeding  groups 
to  the  Arthropoda,  whilst  a  similar  gradation  is  trace- 
able from  the  Sponges,  throngh  Coeleiiterata  tothe  Mollusca^ 
The  break,  however,  is  very  great  between  Sponges  ancp 
Coeleuteratn.  No  hypothesis  is  involved  in  this:  it  ia  simply^ 
a  matter  of  fact.  The  probabiUty  of  genetic  relations  Pro-- 
fessor  Huxley  did  not  propose  to  discuss. 

Lecture  II. — The  Foraminifera  were  considered  in  this  lec- 
ture. They  may  be  placed  as  a  group  among  the  Monerozoa, 
containing,  as  they  do,  some  of  the  very  simplest  forms  of 
life.  One  of  the  rimpleat  of  Foraminifera  is  Gromia—f 
jelly-like  mass,  with  extensive  psendopodia  enclosed  in  a 
small  horny  shell.  Some  Foraminifera  have  more  or  lesa. 
calcareous  matter  in  place  of  this  horn ;  and  in  CarpenteriHf 
a,  very  remarkable  encrusting  form,  siliceous  spicula  exiaV 
leading  on  thus  to  the  Sponges.  Some  Foraminifera  havB' 
an  arenaceous  shell,  built  up  of  particles  of  foreign  matter 
cemented  together,  instead  of  an  excreted  one,  and  the 
arenaceous  species  exactly  repeat  in  many  cases  the  forms  of 
the  calcareous  ones.  By  the  aggregation  of  a  number  of 
simple  chambers,  such  aa  that  of  Gromia  or  Orbulina,  a  great 
variety  of  forms  may  be  produced;  and  it  is  in  this  way  that 
many  of  the  simpler  Foraminifers  are  constructed.  If  the 
chambers  grow  one  out  of  the  other  so  as  to  leave  a  space 
between  the  adjacent  walls  of  succeeding  chambers,  we  get  the 
interstitial  canals  of  such  genera  as  Operculina.  If  in  addition 
to  this  the  chambers  completely  enclose  their  predecessors 
as  they  develop — leaving  at  the  same  time  an  interval 
between  the  adjacent  walla — we  get  the  complicated  structure 
of  Nummulina.  It  is  fonud  that  the  most  distinct- looking 
forms  of  Foraminifera — helicoid,  globular,  cylindrical,  &c. — ■ 
run  into  one  another  by  completely  gradated  series,  and 
hence  the  old  classification  of  them  by  the  form  of  aggrega- 
tion has  been  abandoned.  Carpenter,  Parker,  and  Rupert 
Jones  have  shown  the  impossibility  of  drawing  such  fine 
distinctions,  and  in  some  cases  liave  demonstrated  that  lifteea 
genera  of  D'Orbigny  are  but  varieties  of  a  single  "  species" 
or  type.  The  group  is  now  divided,  first,  into  Ijnperforata 
and  Perforata,  according  aa  the  sheli-strneture  is  whole  or 
perforated  by  minute  canals,  through  which  the  sareode  sub- 
stance of  the  animal  passes  in  every  direction.  The  Imper- 
forata  includes  three  families :  the  Gromida,  the  Miliolida, 
and  the  LituoUda.  The  Perforata  also  presents  three  families  : 
the  Lagenida,  the  Globigerinida,  and  the  JVummulinida.  The 
Gromida,  all  have  a  membranous  or  horny  shell ;  the  Millio- 
lida  have  a porcellanous calcareous  shell;  the  Li tuolida repeat 
the  Milliolida  forms,  but  in  arenaceous  instead  of  calcareous 
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substance.  The  Lagenida  arc  pcrforato,  but  present  no  inter- 
•titial  canals — the  GlobigcriiiiaB  arc  naid  to  liBvc  nonrnc  per- 
forations and  interstitial  canaitt — wliiUt  the  Nummiilinida 
present  perforations  and  interstitial  canaU  aa  well  aa  that 
peculiar  mode  of  growth  alreiidy  mentioned.  ProfcsBor 
Hnxley,  having  had  occasion  to  examine  (Hofiiyrrina  Iiimxclf, 
states  that  he  docB  not  find  the  coarnc  jMirforutionx,  but  the 
surface  presents  a  senen  of  prismatic  outgrowth.i  wliich 
might  mislead  as  to  their  presence.  No  distinctions  of 
genera  and  species  can  be  made  at  all  satisfactorily  in  the 
Poraminifera.  They  present  great  linked  and  unhrolcen 
assemblages  of  forms.  With  regard  to  geographical  distri- 
bution, all  the  larger  species  are  found  in  the  warmer  occana. 
Tieir  geological  distribution  is  more  interesting.  In  the 
Laurentian  rocks  of  Canada,  helow  the  great  Camhriaa 
series,  once  called  Azoic,  Sir  William  Logan  found  a  struc- 
ture which  Dr.  Dawson  of  Montreal  had  the  great  courage 
to  declare  organic.  This  was  the  Eozoon,  which  is  fairly 
proved  to  be  an  encrusting  Foraminifer,  such  as  Carpenteria 
in  its  habit,  and  not  unlike  Nummulina  in  structure.  la 
the  Lower  Silurian  beds  Ehrenberg  detected  Forarainifera  by 
internal  casts  of  the  chambcrN  of  ihcir  sheila  in  silicate  of 
iron,  which  formed  a  sort  of  greensand.  The  shells  them- 
aelves  were  dissolved  away.  In  the  Trias  they  are  found,  and 
thence  abound  in  all  strata  to  the  present  time.  But  in 
all  this  series  there  is  no  change  in  structure  or  in  form  ;  the 
species  appear  to  be  identical  j  in  the  chalk,  at  any  rate, 
Globigerina  abounds,  as  it  does  in  the  grey  chalk  now  found 
in  the  bed  of  the  Atlantic.  This  is  an  exceedingly  significant 
fact.  The  bed  of  the  Atlantic  is  a  vast  plain,  covered  by 
some  16,000  feet  of  water;  the  chalky  matter  now  depositing 
there  is  made  up  of  (Jlobigerina,  curious  little  bodies  which 
Professor  Huxley  called  Coccoliths,  and  five  or  six  per  cent, 
of  Radioloria  and  Diatomete.  Whence  do  they  come  ?  Pro- 
fessor Huxley  believes  that  the  Globigeriuie  live  and  die  at 
the  bottom;  but  the  Radiolarians  float  while  alive  at  the  top, 
and  sink  when  dead.  Vast  deposits  are  made  iip  in  the  same 
way  as  the  bed  of  the  Atlantic.  The  great  Nummulitic  form- 
ation belonging  to  the  Eocene  period  stretches  from  south 
England  to  India,  and  is  made  chiefly  of  the  remains  of  the 
large  Foraminifer  Nummulina.  The  chalk  presents  exactly  the 
aame  species  as  the  Atlantic  bed,  and  Mr.  Sorby  has  detected 
in  it  even  the  little  Coccoliths  found  in  the  Atlantic  sea-bed. 
The  siliceous  organisms  in  the  chalk  have  been  in  great 
measure  dissolved  and  re  deposited  in  cracks,  seams,  and 
>  cavities  1  it  is  they,  in  fact,  which  have  furnished  the  chalk- 
Bints. 

NEW  SEK. 


JOHN  HEPWORTH,  M.R.C.8. 

Died.  28th  January,  John  Hepworth,  M.R.C.8.,  at  Croft's  Bank, 
near  Manchester,  let.  62,  after  a  hrief  illness.  Three  dajs  before  he 
had  heen  explaining  a  fine  celestial  microscope  to  a  few  friends,  and. 
seemed  then  mucli  in  his  usual  health,  complaining,  however,  of. 

He  was  a  pupil  of  Mr.  Jordan,  of  Manchester  ;  then  studied  at 
the  Middlesex  Hospital  ;  commenced  practice  in  1827.  Htai 
published  communications  all  appeared  in  the  'Quart.  Jour.  Mio.t 
Sci.'  as  follows  :  "  On  the  Foot  of  the  Ply,"  Vol.  II,  1854  ;  two  ■ 
short  additions  on  the  same  subject  in  Vols.  Ill,  IV,  1855—56;- 
"  On  the  Mandibles  of  Acari,"  Vol.  IV ;  "  Practical  Use  of  thft; 
Microscope  "  (in  Medicine),  Vol,  V ;  a  more  extended  article  on  tha' 
same  subject,  with  the  title  "  On  Compound  Nucleated  Cell#,"  " 
the  same  year  ;  in  Vol.  V,  N.  S,,  appeared  a  paper  "  On  the  (Micr 
Bcopic)  Structure  of  the  Horse's  Foot." 

Mr.  Hepworth's  collection  of  microscopic  objects,  most  of  which 
were  mounted  by  himself,  esoeeded  in  number  any  other  collection 
in  Britain.  These  are  now  in.  the  poBsession  of  his  son,  Mr.  Francis 
Hepworth,  M.R.O.S.,  of  Eccles, 

The  use  of  transparent  carmine  injection,  after  the  model  of  the 
beautiful  ones  imported  from  the  Continent,  had  received  much 
attention,  and  a  great  deal,  hoth  of  time  and  money,  had  been  given 
to  it  with  fair  success. 

For  some  time  before  his  death  Mr.  Hepworth  had  devoted  much 
time  to  the  examination  of  polarized  light;  he  had  intended  shortly 
to  give  the  results  of  his  researches  to  the  public.  Unfortunately 
his  ideas  on  the  subject  are  not  committed  to  paper. 

Mr.  Hepworth  was  always  ready  to  impart  information  to  those 
whom  he  thought  capable  of  appreciating  it.  His  lectures  at  the 
Mechanics'  Institutions  in  his  neighbourhood  were  invariably  v 
attended. 

He  was  a  mau  of  genial  disposition,  and  a  great  favourite  with  all 
who  had  tha  privih^ge  of  intercourse  with  him. 


Nobbrt's  Test-plate  and  Modbhn  Microscopes. 
By  Chaklgs  Stoddeb. 

(From  the  'Americiin  Naturaliat,'  April,  1808.) 

Every  possessor  of  a  first-class  microscope  wishes  to  know 
what  his  iostrument  is  capable  of  doing.  To  the  practical 
worker  it  is  a  matter  of  much  importance,  for  when  the 
utmost  power  of  his  instrument  is  exhausted  lie  will  know 
that  it  is  a  waste  of  time  to  endeavour  to  see  more.  One  of 
the  desirable  and  important  properties  of  a  microscope  is  the 
power  to  show  or  "  resolve"  very  fine  lines  f^uped  together, 
e.jr.  the  striation  of  the  frustules*  of  the  Diatomacea.  For 
the  purpose  of  testing  the  resolving  power  of  the  microscope, 
file  lines  ruled  on  glass  by  F,  A.  Sobert,  of  Bartli,  Pomera- 
nia,  have  long  been  admitted  by  experts  as  the  best  known 
test,  not  only  in  consequence  of  their  exceeding  fineness,  but 
also  because  they  are  ruled  to  a  known  scale,  and  because 
they  are  so  close  that  physicists  have  asserted  that  it  is  im- 
possible that  they  ever  can  be  seen,  Nobert  himself  being  in 
this  category;  and  all  trials  of  these  plates,  except  those  to 
te  herein  mentioned,  have  resulted  in  failures  to  resolve  the 
finer  lines  of  these  plates. 

The  Nobert  test  is  a  series  of  groups  of  parallel  lines  ruled 

I  glass  thus  1111111  mill,  each  succeeding  group  being  finer  than 
tQie  preceding  one.  Different  plates  have  a  different  number 
of  groups,  ruled  to  different  scales.  The  one  used  by  Messrs. 
SuUivant  and  Wormly  ('  American  Journal  of  Science,' 
1861)  has  thirty  bands  or  groups,  the  coarsest  having  its 
lines  -Toon  of  ^  Paris  line  apart,  and  the  finest  being  Yirrs  I 
each  group  or  band  being  about  -j-jVo  •'f  ^i^  English  inch  in 
width,  and  the  whole  thirty  occupying  a  apace  perhaps  a 

*  A  fmstule  {L.fnutrum,  a.  fragment)  is  one  of  the  fragmeuts  into  which 
duLtoma  separate. 
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little  more  than  -jL  of  an  inch.  Now  it  is  a  difitcutt  matter 
for  the  mind  to  appreciate  such  minute  divisions  of  epaee, 
yet  it  is  essential,  in  order  to  estimate  a  little  of  the  difficulty 
of  seeing  such  lines,  to  form  some  idea  of  their  minuteness.: 
The  average  diameter  of  a  human  hair  is  about  -nnrff  "^  *"■ 
inch,  yet  in  a  space  of  only  one  half  as  great  in  the  coareeflt. 
hand  of  the  Nobert  plate  there  are  seven  lines,  while  in  the 
SOth  band  there  arc  forty-five. 

The  plate  which  I  have  used  in  the  trials  to  be  detailed 
was  made  in  1863.  It  has  nineteen  bands,  the  first  being 
ruled  to  tt-.ttj  of  a  Paris  line,  and  each  band  increasing  by 
five  hundred,  so  that  the  19th  is  -rshm- 

The  following  table  gives  in  the  second  column  the  frac- 
tional part  a  Paris  line*  between  the  lines  of  each  band; 
the  third  column,  the  decimal  part  of  a  line  as  marked  on  the 
plate  by  Nobert ;  the  fourth,  the  number  of  lines  to  an  Eng- 
lish inch ;  the  fifth,  the  number  of  the  band  in  a  thirty-band 
plate  corresponding  in  fineness. 


PuTiB  line. 

Decimal  of 
Pari.  line. 

Lines  to  Eng- 
lieb  Inch. 

No.  ofSnllivint 

and  Wonnly'a 

plate. 

I. 

1-1000 

•1001 

11^40 

iBt 

2. 

1-1500 

■000633 

a. 

1-2000 

■00O5 

22,480 

4. 

1-2500 

■0004 

5. 

1-3000 

■0O0S33 

6. 

1-3.500 

7. 

1-4000 

■00025 

44,960 

8. 

1-4500 

9 

1-6000 

■O0O2 

66,»00 

16lh 

10. 

1.5500 

11. 

1-6000 

■000167 

67,622 

20th 

12. 

1-6.500 

13. 

1-7000 

■000143 

78,737 

26lh 

14. 

1-7500 

— 

84,400 

15. 

1-8000 

■000125 

9J,074 

30th 

16. 

1-8500 

•000117 

96,234 

17. 

1-9000 

■0001 11 

101,434 

18. 

1-9500 

■000105 

107,167 

19. 

1-10000 

■0001 00 

112,668 

Has  human  art  ever  made  an  instrument  capable  of  ren- 
dering lines  112,000  to  an  inch  visible?  If  not,  is  it  possi- 
ble to  do  so  ?  Is  there  anything  in  the  laws  of  light  which 
renders  it  impossible  to  see  Hues  so   close,  and   therefore 


IB  Paris  line  =  ■088815  of  th«  Englisb  innb. 
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renders  uoelees  tlie  lalwurs  uf  ihe  opticun  lu  improve  bin  iii- 
^rumeiit§  beyond  a  ccruiii  poiut  i  aod,  aa  a  corollary,  i«  it 
decided  that  it  will  be  ut«Uae  for  tlic  naturuli>t  to  iry  to 
Saveetigate  the  Htructitre  of  tiMutti  iHtyond  whiit  thv  )w»t 
Bsiscing  instruments  have  kIiowd  ?  It  must  be  IwrnH  in  mintl 
that  the  power  of  sraiiig  a  »iii^le  object  is  not  the  quevtion, 
ibut  the  power  of  (listinguishing  two  or  more  objccla  itcarly 
jn  contact.  The  problem  is  cKa4:Lly  the  parallel  of  that  of 
^e  power  of  the  telescope  of  separating  double  sUm.  A 
.brief  sketch  of  what  has  been  done  and  what  opinioiis  ou  the 
problem  have  been  expressed  by  eminent  niicroscopist*  and 
opticians  is  essential  to  a  full  understanding  of  the  question. 
Professor  Quecket,  in  1855,  asserted  that  "  no  achriiinatic 
bas  yet  been  made  capable  of  separating  lines  closer  together 
ihan  the  ttws  of  iui  inch."  "  Mr.  Hoss  found  it  imposfiible 
io  ascertain  Uie  position  of  a  hue  nearer  than  -i-o-lirii  uf  u> 
inch,"  "  Mr.  De  la  Rue  was  unable  to  resolve  any  lines  on 
Nobert's  test-plate  closer  than  tt"ob-b  of  an  incli." 

Dr.  William  B.  Carpenter,  in  liia  work  on  the  micro- 
scope, published  in  1856,  says,  "  Even  the  -^  objective  will 
probably  not  enable  any  band  to  be  distinctly  resolved 
whose  hues  are  closer  than  -m-s-rn  ef  an  inch.  At  present, 
therefore,  the  existence  of  lines  £ner  than  tliis  is  a  matter  of 
faith  rather  than  of  sight ;  but  there  cau  be  no  reasonable 
doubt  that  the  lines  do  exist,  and  the  resolution  of  them 
would  evince  the  extraordinary  auperiority  of  any  objective, 
or  of  any  system  of  illumination,  which  should  enable  them 
to  be  distinguished."  In  his  second  edition,  issued  io  1859, 
Dr.  Carpenter  repeated  the  same  remarks,  but  substituted 
•jT^.ti,,  for  -s-loo<  ""d  then  added,  "  There  Ls  good  reason  to 
believe  that  the  limit  of  perfection  (in  the  objective)  has  now 
been  nearly  reached,  since  everything  which  seems  theoreti. 
cally  possible  has  been  actually  accomplished."  In  the  third 
edition,  186i2,  he  again  alters  the  figures  to  T^'a-s^ri  but  adds 
nothing  more. 

On  the  other  side  the  late  Professor  J.  W.  Bailey  claimed 
to  have  seen  lines  as  close  together  as  -ra-s'TTTrB  to  the  inch, 
and  Messrs.  Harrison  and  Solilt,  of  Hull,  England,  claimed 
to  have  measured  lines  on  the  diatom  Amphipleura pellucid^ 
as  fine  as  120,000  to  130,000  to  the  inch,  and  expressed  the 
opinion  that  lines  as  fine  as  175,000  might  be  seen  with 
proper  means. 

To  determine,  if  possible,  the  truth  between  these  conflict- 
ing opinions,  Messrs.  Sullivant  and  Wormly  ('  American 
Journal  of  Science,'  January,  1861)  made  an  exhaustive  trial 
of  one  of  these  "  marvels  of  art."     They  state  that  the  opti- 
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cal  apparatus  at  their  command  was  ample ;  it  included  a 
"  ToUes'  -jt-  objective  of  160°  angular  aperture — an  objective 
of  rare  excellence  in  all  r«spects — besides  y^  and  -jV  objec- 
tives of  other  eminent  opticians."  They  were  able  to  obtaia 
an  amplification  of  6000  diameters.  The  plate  contained 
thirty  bands,  as  previously  mentioned. 

"  Up  to  the  26th  band  (-nrhnr)  there  was  no  serious  diffi- 
culty in  resolving;  and  ascertaining  the  position  of  the  lines; 
but  on  this  and  the  subsequent  ones,  spectral  lines,  that  is, 
lines  composed  of  two  or  more  real  lines,  more  or  less  pre- 
vailed, showing  that  the  resolving  power  of  the  objective 
was  approaching  its  Hmit.  By  a  suitable  arrangement,  how- 
ever, of  the  illumination,  these  spm'ious  lines  were  separated 
into  the  ultimate  ones  on  the  whole  of  the  26th,  and  very 
nearly  on  the  whole  of  the  27th  band  CttiTt)  '•  ^^^  °^  t^^ 
28th,  and  still  more  on  the  29th,  they  so  prevailed,  that  at 
no  one  focal  adjustment  could  more  than  a  portion  of  the 
width  of  these  bands  be  resolved  into  the  true  lines.  The 
true  lines  of  the  30th  band  we  were  unable  to  see,  at  least 
with  any  degree  of  certainty, 

"  These  experiments  induce  us  to  believe  that  the  limit  of 
the  resolvahility  of  lines,  in  the  present  state  of  the  objective, 
is  wellnigh  established,"  and  they  draw  the  conclusion, 
"  that  lines  on  the  Nobert's  test-plate,  closer  together  than 
about  -, ,  i  „  „■  of  an  inch  cannot  be  separated  by  the  modem 
objective." 

Although  the  paper  of  Messrs.  Sullivant  and  "Wormly 
was  republished  in  the  '  Quarterly  Journal  of  Microscopical 
Science,'  in  London,  and  might  be  considered  as  being  a 
challenge  to  the  opticians  and  microscopists  of  Europe  to 
show  what  they  could  do  in  resolving  the  test-plate,  yet  no 
report  can  be  found  of  any  attempts  to  resolve  the  lines 
until  1865,  when  Max  Schultze  ('Quart.  Joum.  Mic.  Soc,,' 
January,  1866)  described  the  Nobert  plate  of  nineteen  bands, 
and  gave  the  results  of  his  trials  for  resolving  them.  "  ITie 
highest  set  he  has  been  able  to  define  with  central  illumina- 
tion is  the  9th,  which  is  resolved  with  Hartnack's  immersion 
No.  10,  and  Merz's  immersion  system  -^.  With  oblique 
illumination  he  has  not  been  able  with  any  combination  to 
get  beyond  the  15th,"  It  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the 
table  that  Schultze  saw  finer  lines  than  Sullivant  and 
Wormly.  This  is  the  only  report  we  can  find  in  print 
from  Europe. 

In  this  country  we  find  no  published  results;  but  Mr. 
B.  C.  Greenleaf,  of  Boston,  and  the  writer  were  well 
satisfied  that  they  saw  the  lines  90,000  to  the  inch  with  a 
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Tolles'  ^  in  1863,  and  the  next  year  Mr.  Greenleaf  saw  the 
same  lines,  unmistakably,  with  a  Tolles'  -j'-^.  Dr.  J.  J.  Wood- 
ward, of  TV  asbington,  in  a  communication  to  the  '  Quarterly 
Journal  of  Microscopical  Science,'  London,  October,  1867, 
p,  253,  states  that  with  monochromatic  light,  and  Powell 
and  Lealand's  -5^1  ^>  ^'^'^  A  objectives,  a  Hartnack  immer- 
sion. No,  11,  and  a  Wales  -J,  with  amplifier,  he  satisfactorily 
resolved  the  29th  and  30th  bands  of  Nobert'a  test-plate.  In 
a  letter  to  the  writer  written  since.  Dr.  Woodward  informs 
me  that  the  plate  used  was  the  same  one  used  by  SuUivant 
and  Wormly,  as  the  30th  band  was  the  finest  on  that ;  the 
result  did  not  show  that  finer  lines  could  not  be  seen.  Dr. 
Woodward  informs  me  that,  since  writing  that  paper,  he  has 
received  a  Nobert  plate  with  the  nineteen  bands,  and  that 
the  covering  glass  was  too  thick  for  the  -y'^  objective,  but 
with  all  the  others  he  was  able  to  resolve  the  17th  band 
(101,000  to  the  inch) ;  the  18th  and  19th  he  was  unable  to 
resolve.  Dr.  Woodward  has  sent  to  me  a  photograph  of  tlie 
16th,  17th,  18th,  and  19th  bands,  taken  by  Dr.  Curtis  with 
the  Powell  and  Lealand  -jV-  In  the  photograph  the  lines 
of  the  16th  and  17th  bands  may  be  counted  with  some 
difficulty,  but  if  the  whole  band  is  copied,  or  if  the  bands 
are  of  the  width  of  j-nVo-  of  ''■^  inch,  there  are  not  lines 
enough.  The  lines  of  the  18th  and  19th  bands  cannot  be 
counted  in  the  photograph.  From  this  it  will  be  noticed 
that  Dr.  Woodward  has  resolved  finer  lines  than  any  other 
observer  had  yet  seen,  so  far  as  report  gives  us  any  informa- 

My  esteemed  correspondent,  M.  Th.  Eulenstien,  of  Stut- 
gard,  Wirtemberg,  writes  to  me,  under  date  of  Dec.  17th, 
1867,  "  I  have  myself  resolved  the  14th  band  with  a  -Jj  Powell 
and  Lealand,  and  also,  but  less  unmistakably,  with  No.  11 
Hartnack's  immersion,  with  oblique  light."  "  Nobert  him- 
self has  never  seen  with  his  highest  powers  higher  than  the 
14th,"  "  This  will  show  you  the  Continental  state  of  affairs." 
Mr.  R.  C.  Greenleaf  and  myself  have  lately  tried  several 
objectives,  and  the  result  is  appended  below.* 

•  Wales'  ^  ang.  sp.,  llC,  E  eje-piece,  power  475  diam., 

sunlight  oblique  .  ,  .  ,  ,     Stli  band. 

Hartnaok's  immerBion  No.  10  ^  ^,  ang,  ap,  155°,  power 

1062,  B  eje-piece,  light  oblique  .  ,  10th    „ 

Nacljet's  immersion  No.  6  =  t^,  B  ojepiece,  suolight 

obliqua .  .  .  .  .  ,     8tb    „ 

Nftcbet's  immeraion  No.  10  ^  A-,  B  eje-piece,  sunlight 

central 9th    ., 

1  No.  10  =  Jf,  B  eje-piece.   sunligLt 
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With  ToUes'  ^  imnierBion,  angular  aperture  170°,  B  ey& 
piece,  power  550,  Mr.  Greenleaf  and  myself  both  saw  thi 
19th  band  satisfactorily.  Thus  being  probably  the  first  evej 
to  see  lilies  of  11^,000  to  the  inch,  and  estabhshing  the  hd 
of  the  visibility  of  such  lines,  contrary  to  the  theory  of  th 
physicists.  (It  should,  however,  have  been  mentioned  ii 
the  proper  place  that  Mr.  Eulenstien  says  that  Nachet  claiml 
to  have  seen  them  by  sunlight  recently,  which  claim  needi 
some  confirm  at  ion,  as  his  Nu.  10  failed  so  completely  in  my 
hands.) 

In  the  present  month  (January,  1868),  Dr.  F.  A.  Pt 
Barnard  writes  to  Mr,  Greenleaf,  that  he  had  tried  several' 
objectives,  naming  a  Spencer  ^'^  and  -nj,  a  ToUes'  Vo  and  -^ 
a  Wales  -]-,  and  a  Nachet  immersion  No.  S,  equal  to  a  -^,. 
"  The  Spencer  ^L-  and  the  Nachet  V^  broke  down  at  about 
the  11th  or  12th  band.  With  the  Wales  i  I  got  as  fai 
ten,  or  perhaps  eleven  bands.  With  the  ToUes'  -y  I  m 
out  distinctly  ten." 

In  another  communication  he  says,  "  The  highest  band  I 
can  count  is  the  16th."  In  a  more  recent  letter  to  the  vmter 
Dr.  Barnard  gives  the  count  of  the  lines  on  a  portion  of  hifl 
plate,  corresponding  as  nearly  as  could  be  expected  to 
figures  given  in  the  table  up  to  the  14th;  but  the  16th  band 
he  could  not  count  satisfactorily,  different  attempts  giving 
varying  results.  It  has  been  said  that  the  resolution  of  the 
lines  to  the  eye  implies  the  ability  to  count  them,  bat  this  I 
think  is  a  fallacy;  a  few  lines  of  a  group  may  be  counted 
correctly,  and  then  it  becomes  difficult  to  identify  the  lin* 
last  counted  and  the  one  to  be  counted  next.  Let  any  one 
try  to  count  the  pickets  in  a  fence,  when  the  pickets  are 
distinctly  visible,  say  at  a  distance  of  100  or  150  yards,  he 
will  find  this  difficulty  almost  insurmountable.  In  the  micro- 
scope the  micrometer  is  an  aid  in  counting,  but  in  counting 
lines  of  such  exquisite  fineness  either  the  micrometer  or  the 
stage  must  be  moved,  and  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  construct 
apparatus  that  can  be  moved  at  once  t^o'euo  of  an  inch  and 
no  more.  It  would  require  the  genius  and  skill  of  Nobert 
himself  to  do  it. 

These    trials  show  conclusively  that  it  is  not  the   great 

Tollea'  imoiersion  ^,  ang.  ap.  about  160°,  B  eje-plece, 

power  about  800,  sunliglit  central  .  ,  8t!i  band. 

ToUes'  immersion  ^,  ang,  ap.  about  160°,  B  eye.piece, 

Siwer  about  SOO,  suuligbt  oblique        .  .  .  13th    „ 

es' immersion  ^,  aog.  ap.  about  160°,  B  eje-pieoe, 
SBtroleum,  ligLt  oblique  .  -  .  12tb    „ 

w'  immeraion  -^i  on  auotber  occasion  I  aaw  the         ,  IStli    „ 
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power  of  the  objective  that  is  important  (for  in  many  of  the 
trials  here  rejiorted  the  lower  powers  have  given  the  best 
results^  and  the  ToUes'  ^  iminersion  the  best  on  record),  but 
it  is  the  skill  of  the  optician  in  making  the  instrument. 

Mr.  Greenleaf  has  just  tried  CFehruBry  7th)  an  immersion 
objective  by  Wales' Vi-  He  resolved  the  10th,  11th,  and 
ISth  bands  perfectly ;  the  13th  was  doubtful.  Another  trial 
of  the  Hartnack  No.  10  resolved  the  13th  band  perfectly — 
the  14th  doubtfully. 

I  have  since  tried  the  Wales'  objective  dry,  and  resolved 
the  13th  band  well,  thus  doing  what  Mr,  G.  did  with  it  in 
water;  the  inference  must  be  that  Mr.  G.  did  not  obtain  it* 
best  work. 

Note. — Since  the  foregoing  Was  written  Dr.  Barnard  has 
made  more  trials,  and  I  am  well  satisfied  that  he  has  seen 
the  19th  band  with  a  Spencer  -rV  "nd  Tollcs'  ^,  both  dry 
objectives.  This  performance  fairly  surpasses  anything  yet 
done,  either  in  this  country  or  Europe.  Dr.  Barnard  writes 
(Jan,  29),  that  he  found  that  the  counting  of  the  lines  was 
attended  with  the  very  difficulties  referred  to  above,  in  addi- 
tion to  which  there  is  another  trouble,  the  whole  width  of  a 
band  is  not  in  perfect  focus  at  once ;  this  necessitates  a  slight 
change  of  focal  adjustment,  and  any  change  renders  it  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  fix,  even  with  the  cobweb  micrometer, 
the  exact  line  last  counted.  He  made  five  counts  of  the 
19th  band  with  the  tV,  namely — 

1.     110,392  to  the  English  inch. 
a.     108,370      „ 

3.  113,737       „ 

4.  106,226       „ 

5.  115,474       „ 
Mean,  110,820       „ 

The  number,  according  to  Nobert,  is  112,668.  He  counts 
for  the  15lh,  91,545;  Nobert,  90,074.  Though  there  is 
apparently  considerable  discrepancy  between  the  count  and 
Nobert's  figures,  yet  I  consider  it  as  near  as  can  be  reason- 
ably expected  when  all  tlie  difficulties  are  appreciated, 
Besides,  it  must  be  remembered  that  Dr.  Barnard  gives  as 
above  the  number  of  lines  to  an  inch,  not  the  number 
actually  counted.  The  actual  number  in  the  19th  band 
should  be  56-5,  if  the  band  is  exactly  -^'-gs  of  an  inch,  a 
variation  of  two  lines  each  way  covers  the  extremes  of  his 
counting. 
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English  and  American  opticians  name  their  objectives 
(i.  e.  the  lens  or  lenses  placed  next  the  object,  that  next  the 
eye  being  the  eye-piece)  from  their  magnifying  jfewer — 
thus  a  \  inch  objective  has  the  same  power  as  a  simple  lens 
of  ^  inch  focus.  Continental  European  makers  generally 
distinguish  their  instruments  by  numbers,  the  higher  num- 
bers indicating  higher  powers;  but  as  each  maker  has  his 
own  system,  the  actual  power  of  an  instrument  must  be 
ascertained  by  trial.  Instruments  also  often  differ  from  their 
names,  and  they  cannot  generally  be  depended  on.  The 
theoretical  power  of  a  microscope  is  measured  from  an 
arbitrary  standard  of  ten  inches — thus,  a  one  inch  is  said 
to  magnify  ten  diameters ;  a  \  inch,  forty  diameters.  If  the 
standard  is  taken  at  five  inches,  as  it  is  by  some,  then 
the  "  power "  is  but  one  half  as  much.  The  '^  power " 
of  the  microscope  is  that  of  the  objective  multiplied  by 
that  of  the  eye-piece;  if  the  objective  magnifies  ten 
diameters,  and  the  eye-piece  ten,  the  result  is  one  hundred 
diameters. 

Angular  aperture  is  the  angle  in  the  surface  of  the  front 
lens,  at  which  light  will  enter  the  objective — the  greater  the 
angular  aperture,  the  more  light,  and  usually  the  greater 
resolving  power. 

An  amplifier  is  an  achromatic  combination  inserted  in  the 
compound  body  of  the  instriunent  to  increase  the  '^  power  " 
of  the  objective  and  eye-piece. 

Immersion  lenses  have  lately  attracted  great  attention, 
though  they  were  made  by  Amici  many  years  since.  The 
objective  is  immersed  in  water — that  is,  there  is  a  film  of 
water  between  the  front  of  the  objective  and  the  object,  or 
the  thin  glass  covering  it.  The  effect  is  a  great  increase  of 
light,  and  better  definition. 


Nkw  Species  o/Diatomack^. 
By  F.  KiTTON,  Esq. 

In  the  previous  number  of  this  Journal,  the  Rer.  E.  O'Sjeara 
a  charged  me  with  carelessiieits,  and  tliinks  if  I  bod  rtad 
j  papers  with  grcalfir  attention.  I  shimlil  have  expressed 
my  doubtif  of  the  gcauinenesa  of  his  new  «pecicH  ni«n; 
siutiously.  I  have,  therefore,  read  them  again,  in  oidvT  to 
tpologise  for  any  misrepresentation,  and  tarred  any  errors. 
I  find  two  or  three  mistakes ;  viz.,  CocconeU  divergriu 
should  have  been  C.  clavigera,  the  remarks  on  Navtrula 
pellucida  ought  to  have  preceded  the  passage  quoted  by  the 
Bev.  E.  O'Meara.  I  have  also  inadvertently  made  him  the 
author  of  Raphoneis  libumica,  whereas  he  is  only  respon- 
sible for  the  variety.  With  these  exceptions,  I  really  find 
nothing  to  retract.  At  page  91,  the  Rev.  E.  O'Meara 
says:  "  How  inapplicable  are  some  of  Mr.  Kittun's  observa- 
tions on  dredging  to  the  forms  found  by  me  in  the  ilredging« 
from  Arran.''  I  find,  on  referring  to  his  first  paper,  he 
says,  "  this  material  was  procured  from  depths  varying  from 
ten  to  thirty  fathoms,"  &c.  I  do  not  think,  therefore,  I  was 
tmjustified  in  assuming  that  his  material  was  similar  to  others 
procured  from  Hke  depths,  and  which,  in  almost  every  case, 
consist  of  sand,  animal  and  vegetable  debris,  and  valves  of 
diatoms.  My  copy  of  the  '  Microecopical  Journal '  in  which 
his  first  paper  appears  has  no  description  of  the  figures.  I 
therefore  assumed  that  the  figures  were  magnified  60O 
diameters,  as  that  was  the  degree  of  amplification  more 
frequently  used  in  the  second  paper.  I  do  not  find  the 
"number  of  diameters  stated  in  the  text.  If  the  Rev.  E. 
O'Meara  refers  to  the  text  of  his  first  paper,  he  will  find 
Navicula  pellucida  is  fig.  %  ;  and  fig.  2  in  the  plate  is  the 
toTra  which,  I  think,  resembles  Navicula  pandura  much  too 
closely  to  entitle  it  to  rank  as  a  new  species."  N.  denticutala 
is  fig.  3  in  text.  I  am  still  unconvinced  of  the  specific 
distinctness  of  Surirella  pulchra  and  S.  gracilis,  or  that 
fhey  difler  sufficiently  from  S.  lata  to  warrant  their  separa- 
tion from  that  species.  I  am  wiUing  to  admit  that  a  re- 
markable diff'erence  exists  between  the  figures  of  S,  pulchra 
and  S.  gracilis;  viz.,  the  crenulate  margin;  alsE  are  also 
'wanting,  but  as  these  difievences  are  not  noticed  in  the  text, 
I  am  incHned  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  the  f 
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suppose  the  crenulations  represent  the  undulations  of  the 
alte,  aad  that  the  margin  of  the  valve  is  not  shown  in  the 
figure. 

Mr.  Roper,  at  page  17,  vol.  viii,  of  this  Journal  [Campy- 
lodiscus  productus),  says ;  "  The  markings  and  canaliculi  on 
most  species  of  Surirella  are  subject  to  considerable  varia- 
tion, and  afford  no  good  giounds  for  specific  distinction." 
Proiessor  W.  L.  Smith,  who  has  long  studied  the  habits  of 
living  diatoms  (quoted  by  Dr.  Lewis  in  his  valuable  paper 
on  "  Extreme  and  Exceptional  Variations  of  Diatoms"),  says: 
"  When  I  find  Navicula  amphirynchus  congregating,  and 
producing  Navicula  ferma,  Stauronsia  gracilis  producing 
S.  Phaniceateron,  and  Surirella  aplendida  S.  nobilia,  quite 
different  in  form  and  striation,  I  cannot  hut  doubt  the 
propriety  of  making  new  species  out  of  every  different  Foau 

AND  MARKING." 

Eupodiscus  excentricus  I  stiil  refer  to  Coscinadiscus 
miTior'  of  Kutzing  (not  of  the  synopsis),  and,  after  a  careful 
examination  of  many  specimens  from  various  localities,  I 
find  the  excentric  areolation  precisely  as  figured  by  the  Rev. 
E.  O'Meara,  and  in  he  majority  of  cases  a  circle  of  obtuse 
spines  may  be  easily  seen.  I  do  not,  however,  find  any 
with  what  I  suppose  to  be  an  abnormal  marginal  development, 
as  shown  in  E.  excentricus. 

The  Rev.  E.  O'iMeara  says,  that  a  careful  consideration  of 
the  figures  and  descriptions  of  Raphoneis  Jonesii  and  R. 
Moorii  would  convince  tliat  Mr.  Kitton's  opinion,  that  they 
are  identical,'is  untenable.  "  The  sculpture  in  the  two  forms 
exhibits  a  greater  diversity  in  structure  than  is  considered 
sufficient  in  otlier  forms  to  mark  diversity  of  species."  I 
have  carefully  compared  the  figures,  and  to  me  the  sculptur- 
ing seems  to  be  precisely  the  same  in  both  forms ;  take  away* 
the  margin,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  distinguish  one 
from  the  otlier.  I  saw  that  the  description  did  not  accord 
perfectly  with  the  figure,  but  as  it  was  nowhere  Stated  that 
the  figure  was  erroneous,  I  had  no  means  of  knowing  which 
was  correct.  The  suggestion  that  Raphoneis  Archerii  might 
be  the  upper  valve  of  Cocconeis  clavigei-a  is  not  so  difficult 
to  comprehend  when  the  structure  of  the  genus  Cocconeis  ii 
understood ;  the  difference  between  Raphoneis  Arbherii  and 
Cocconeis  clavigera  is  not  greater  than  that  between  the 
upper  and  lower  valves  of  Cocconeis  Grevilli. 

Stauroneis  rkombica,  n.  sp.,  O'M.,  appears  to  resemble 
Stauroneis  apiculata  of  D.  Greville   (in  'Edinburgh  New 

*  TLis  maj  possibly  be  tlie  small  form  of  C.  etcenincui  figured  ia  the 
'  Sjnopsii.' 
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lilosophical   Journal,'   Julv,  lS5tt}   much   too   clowly   to 
Irarrant  its  Geparation  from  tnat  gpcctps. 

The  Bcv.  E.  O'Meara  remiirks,  "  thnt  our  dcpKrtmmt  of 
cience  lias  been  emharriisHi-d  by  an  exce-sivp  riomrnclnturs 
Lust  be  obvious  to  every  experienced  observer.  The  t'vil  ib 
iBceable  iti  some  eonsidcrablo  dcj^tce  that  tlie  descriptions 
f  species  are  not  us  comprehensive  as  mi^ht  be."  Surely 
lie  reason  why  they  are  not  so,  obviously  arises  from  the 
ircumstance  of  go  many  new  genera  and  Npeeies  licing 
Dnstituted  from  unique  or  rare  epccimeru,  and  until  the 
ntem  of  making  new  species  of  scarce  forms  is  abolished, 
bia  evil  will  continue.  Before  a  species  can  be  correctly 
escribed,  it  is  necessary  to  see  it  in  a  living  condition,  and, 
possible,  its  sporangial  form.  A  botanist,  before  he 
lublished  a  new  species,  would  require  to  sec  more  than  ft 
V  leaves.  In  conclusion,  I  venture  to  quote  two  or  three 
Inthorities  whose  opinions  are  of  infinitely  greater  weight 
^an  mine. 

Dr.  Berkeley  (in  the  preface  to  hia '  Cryptogamic  Botany ') 
Mys :  "  So  long  as  essential  characters  are  neglecled,  and 
BeeUng  external  characters  put  in  their  place,  difficulty 
Must  needs  exist,  and  the  student  will  never  be  certain  that 
%e  has  come  to  a  correct  decision  till  he  has  seen  an  au- 
dientic  specimen,  or  compared  his  own  with  that  of  other 
ilmtanists,  as  manifested  in  extensive  herbariums.  A  state  of 
ancertainty  is  always  one  of  more  or  less  pain,  and  the 
temptation  to  a  solution  of  the  difficulty  by  the  supposition 
ffliat  he  has  made  a,new  discovery  present  such  attractions  as 
to  appear  insurmountable.  Nor  will  he  find  it  possible, 
■without  that  mental  discipline  which  arises  from  a  patient 
Study  of  every  detail  of  structure,  and  of  the  various  shapes 
which  organs  may  assume  under  different  circumstances. 
The  great  point  in  all  cases  is  never  to  describe  from  single 
jOI  imperfect  specimens,  where  there  is  some  form  evidently 
very  closely  allied.  A  proposer  of  bad^  ill-defined  species  is 
J  promoter  of  science."  Another  acute  observer  (Dr.  G. 
A.  W,  Arnott),  whose  knowledge  of  diatoms  is  perhaps 
superior  to  that  of  any  other  observer  of  those  forms,  says, 
in  his  paper  on  "  Rhabdonema '^  (vol.  vi,  p.  87,  of  this 
Journal),  "  That  it  is  better  not  to  publish  a  new  species,  or 
five  it  a  name,  than  to  do  so  from  scanty  or  imperfect 
ipaaterial,  which  leaves  both  genus  and  species  doubtful. 
Even  now  I  have  some  hesitation  in  writing  on  the  subject, 
i^  my  views  are  diametrically  opposed  to  those  who  consider 
it  necessary  to  give  names  to  forma  which  to  the  eye  appear 
'distinct,  butwhich  have  not  structural  differences  sufficient  for 
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a  specific  character;  and  this  alone  entitles  them  to  be  acknow- 
ledged and  referred  to  by  others."  And  again,  at  page  106, 
"  Microscopical  differences  are  hy  themselves  of  little  im- 
portance. To  see  is  one  thing,  to  understand  and  combine 
■what  we  see  is  another.  The  eye  must  be  subservient  to  the 
mind.  Every  supposed  new  species  requires  to  be  separated 
from  its  allies,  and  then  subjected  to  a  series  of  careftJ 
observations  and  critical  comparisons, 

"  To  indicate  many  apparently  new  species  is  the  work  of 
an  hour  ;  to  establish  only  one  on  a  sure  foundation  is  some- 
times the  labour  of  months  or  years.  A  naturalist  cannot 
be  too  cautious.  It  is  better  to  allow  diatoms  to  remain  in 
the  depths  of  the  sea,  or  in  their  native  pools,  than,  from 
imperfect  materials,  to  elevate  them  to  the  rank  of  distinct 
species,  and  encumber  our  catalogue  with  a  load  of  new 
names,  so  ill  defined,  if  defined  at  all,  that  others  are  unable 
to  recognise  them.  The  same  object  may  be  more  easily 
obtained  by  attaching  thf?m  in  the  mean  time  to  some 
already  recorded  species,  with  .the  specific  character  of 
which  they  sufficiently  accord.  In  all  such  cases,  the 
question  to  be  solved  for  tlie  advantage  of  naturalists  is  not 
whether  the  object  noticed  be  a  new  species,  but  whether 
it  has  been  proved  to  be  such,  and  clearly  characterised."* 

Dr.  Carpenter,  in  the  preface  to  his  introduction  to  the 
'  Study  of  Foraminifera,'  says :  "  But  nearly  a  parallel  case, 
as  regards  the  first  of  those  points  (the  derivation  of  a 
multitude  of  distinguishable  forms  from  a  few  primitive 
types)  as  presented  by  certain  of  the  huijibler  groups  of  tie 
vegetable  kingdom,  in  which  it  becomes  more  and  more 
apparent  from  the  careful  study  of  their  life  history — not 
only  that  their  range  of  variation  is  extremely  wide,  but  that 
a  large  number  of  reputed  genera  and  species  have  been 
created  on  no  better  foundation  than  that  afforded  by 
transitory  phases  of  types  hitherto  only  known  in  their  state 
of  more  advanced  development."  "And  the  main  principle, 
which  must  be  taken  as  the  basis  of  the  systematic  arrange- 
ment of  the  groups  of  Foraminifera  and  Protophyta,  that  of 
ascertaining  the  range  of  variation  by  an^  extensive  com- 
parison of  individual  forms,  is  one  which  finds  application 
in  every  department  of  Natural  History,  and  is  now  recog- 
nised and  acted  upon  by  all  the  most  eminent  botanists,, 
zoologists,  and  pala30ntologiBts," 

*  Since  tbe  above  quotatiaa  was  written,  I  liaveta  deplore  the  loss  of  mf 
old  Tiiend  anil  correspiiiidtDt, — a  loss  that  will  be  acutely  felt  bj  all  wlio 
bave  bikd  tbe  pleasure  of  corresponding  with  bim.  He  was  at  all  tines  moat 
willing  to  assifit  the  student  witb  infonnation  and  specimens.. 
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If  my  previous  paper  wan  wantinK  in  cotirtenv,  u  Uie 
Xev.  £.  O'Meara  seems  to  think,  I  ran  only  Bay  tlint  it  was 
Unintentional,  and  beg  to  apoloeise  for  it;  my  only  ili^siro 
"was  to  protest  against  the  aildition  of  «>  many  "new 
ipecies,"  their  claim  to  that  position  fin  my  opinion)  tK^n); 
^aore  than  doubtful.  I  could,  if  I  thought  il  desirable, 
'ijmblish  a  score  or  two  of  new  Hpeciee,  if  the  fact  of  their 
appearing  diiferent  to  any  hitherto  published  is  all  that  is 
Becessary  to  constitute  a  new  species. 


Microscopic  Illumination.         * 
By  Edwin  Smith,  M.A. 

It  is  often  difficult  to  obtain  an  equally  illuminated  field 
for  both  eyes  when  a  half-inch  object-glass  is  employed  with 
the  binocular.  The  prism  causes  the  field  to  be  darkened 
on  opposite  sides  for  the  two  tubes  of  the  body.  This  defect 
becomes  more  apparent  when  the  lenses  of  the  object-glass 
we  further  separated  from  the  prism  by  the  additional  thick- 
ness of  the  nose-piece.  Diffusing  the  light  with  ground 
glass  partly  remedies  the  defect,  but  not  entirely  ;  moreover, 
diffueed  light  is  not  suitable  for  many  objects,  where  definite 
shadows  are  desired  for  the  purpose  of  displaying  structure, 
I  find,  however,  that  an  achromatic  combination  with  wide 
aperture  as  condenser,  and  a  h^-inch  mounted  in  short 
cells,  completely  satisfy  the  conditions  of  the  problem,  and  I 
am  now  able  to  employ  the  half-inch  binocidarly  with  per- 
fect ease,  by  night  or  day. 

Double  diaphragm. — -To  the  single  diaphragm  with  which 
>my  "Webster's  condenser  is  provided,  1  have  added  a  second 
plate,  revolving  close  behind  the  former,  and  perforated  with 
various  stops.  By  having  a  large  opening  in  each  plate,  the 
stops  of  either  can  be  brought  into  play  at  the  choice  of  the 
operator,  giving  a  vast  range  of  modifying  power,  both  for 
dark-ground  and  transparent  illumination.  I  find  the 
■double  diaphragm  so  exceedingly  convenient  that  I  wonder 
it  is  not  always  supplied  by  the  makers,  the  atlditional  coat 
ieing  a  mere  trifle. 

Exclusion  of  incident  light. — When  viewing  transparent 
olijects  it  is  generally  important  to  shade  off  the  incident 
light.  For  this  purpose  1  have  found  much  satisfaction  in 
The  use  of  small  blackened  cardboard  tubes,  made  to  slide 
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easily  and  firmly  on  the  end  of  the  object-glass,  their  length 
being  adapted  to  the  focus  and  fonn  of  the  latter.  When 
brought  down  upon  the  slide  under  exanaiaation,  they  slip 
back  readily  to  allow  of  adjustment,  and  completely  exclude 
light  from  the  upper  surface  of  the  object. 

Light-modifier. — Some  apparatus  attached  to  the  micro- 
scope is  required  for  the  purpose  of  diffusing  and  purifying 
light.  It  should  admit  of  easy  change  from  one  kiud  of 
modification  to  another  during  the  examination  of  an  object, 
and  without  having  to  withdraw  the  eyes.  The  following 
contrivance  suggested  itself  to  me,  and  answers  the  purpose 
extremely  well.  Gut  a  sector  of  a  circle  of  convenient  size 
out  of  a  piece  of  sheet  braes,  and  make  three  holes,  centred  on 


the  circtmiference  of  a  circle  concentric  with  the  first,  a  short 
distance  apart,  each  hole  equal  to  the  largest  aperture  of  the 
diaphragm  of  the  microscope.  Fit  a  short  slit  tube  at  the 
angular  point,  at  right  angles  to  the  plate,  and  Inivinsi  its 
central  axis  passing  through  the  centre  of  the  larger  circles 
first  mentioned.  The  tube  should  fit  closely  on  the  round 
stem  of  the  body-support  beneath  tlie  stage  and  above  the 
mirror.  Be  careful  to  take  the  radius  of  that  circle  which 
passes  through  the  centres  of  the  three  holes,  so  that  when 
the  plate  is  moved  from  right  to  left,  or  vke  versa,  each  hole 
shall  in  turn  coincide  with  the  large  aperture  of  the  dia- 
phragm. Solder  three  rings  exactly  round  the  three  holes, 
a  little  larger  than  they,  to  form  a  ledge  for  the  reception  of 
the  glass  circles  next  to  he  described.  Let  in  and  secure, 
with  gold-size  or  other  cement,  three  circles  of  plane  glass; 
one  white  ground,  for  diffusing  ordinary  dayUght;  a  second 
neutral  tint  ground,  for  diffusing  lamp-light  or  strong  sun- 


Bgfat;  a  third  neutral  lint,  not  ftrouni],  for  tiie  whrn  the 
light  has  to  be  purified  or  subdued,  but  not  diffused.  The 
idvantage  of  being  able  to  bring  any  one  kind  of  moditica- 
ion  into  play  during  an  obsorvalion  is  arcat,  whilut  bcinji 
■Iways  at  hand  the  apparatus  is  hkcly  to  be  employed,  to  the 
mmense  comfort  of  tlie  observer,  rspccially  by  artiticial 
ight. 

Lamp-light  may  be  diffused  by  means  of  a  small  globe.  Tho 
bUon'ing  plan,  however,  has  certain  advantages.  Grind  one 
ride  of  the  chimney  itself  at  its  lower  part  near  the  flame, 
khich  may  easily  be  done  with  a  piece  of  wetted  sandstone. 
\  strongly  illuminated  area  of  small  extent  is  thus  available 
*  the  source  of  light,  when  the  breadth  of  the  flame  is  not 
sufficient;  while,  by  hnlf  a  revolution  of  the  chimney  on  its 
support,  the  uncovered  flume  may  be  instantly  sulMtitutcd 
vheuever  it  is  to  be  preferred. 
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ExPERiMBNTS  on  TocNo  Sai-mos.* 
By  W.  C.  McIntosh,  M.D.,  F.L.S. 

Eaklt  in  1862,  and  in  the  winter  of  1862-3,  the  develop- 
ment of  numerous  salmon  ova  was  observed,  and  some 
'experimeuls  performed  ou  the  young  fish.  Unfortunately, 
these  had  to  be  laid  aside  in  Mai  ch,  1863,  for  more  pressing 
ergagements,  with  the  intention  of  again  resuming  them  on 
a  favorahle  opportunity;  but  since  this  has  not  occurred,  the 
results — such  as  they  are — are  now  briefly  narrated.  I  may 
Hkewise  state  that  during  the  progress  of  the  experiments 
much  valuable  advice  was  kintUy  given  by  Prof.  Christison, 
some  of  whose  experienced  sugystions  were  not  fully  car- 
ried out,  on  account  of  the  sudden  interruption  of  the  work. 

The  transparency  of  the  young  fish  renders  the  central 
organs  of  the  circulation,  as  well  as  the  minutest  capillary, 
eq^ually  visible,  thus  affording  a  much  better  subject  for  the 
examination  of  irritants  and  other  poisons  than  the  web  of  a 
frog's  foot,  since  only  a  limited  area  of  the  vascular  system 
in  the  latter  case  can  be  observed  by  the  experimenter,  and 
better  than  can  be  afforded  even  by  the  very  young  tadpole. 

The  most  numerous  experiments  were  those  performed 
■witJi  Fleming's  Tincture  of  Aconite.     The  doses  of  the  drug 

•  Extracts  from  this  paper  were  read  at  tha  meeting  of  the  British  Aaso- 
eJatian  last  jcar  at  Dundee  (Sept.,  ■" "'"' 
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were  added  to  a  vessel  containing  two  drachms  of  water,  and 
the  chief  features  of  its  action  were  similar  in  all  cases. 
The  young  fish  experimented  with  were  from  two  to  six 
days  old. 

In  the  healthy  animal,  before  adding  the  poison  to  the 
water,  the  action  of  the  heart  is  quite  regular,  the  con- 
traction of  the  ventricle  (a,  PI.  IIIJ  succeeding  that  of  the 
auricle  (6)  in  a  methodical  manner,  and  varying  from  70 
to  100  per  minute ;  the  pectoral  fins  are  also  kept  in  rapid, 
whirring  motion.  In  a  few  seconds  after  the  addition  of  the 
aconite  the  young  fish  showed  symptoms  of  uneasiness,  dart- 
ing round  the  vessel,  jerking  its  head,  and  twitching  its  body 
and  tail.  The  violent  exertions  of  the  animal  increased  the 
frequency  of  the  heart's  action,  and  caused  congestion  of 
both  cavities ;  but  for  a  tioie  the  action  of  the  organ  was 
rhythmical.  Before  the  expiry  of  ten  miniiies,  however,  it 
could  generally  be  observed  that  there  was  a  tendency  to 
irregular  action  of  the  heart,  both  cavities  occasionally  con- 
tracting at  once.  The  respiratory  movements,  as  evinced  by 
the  action  of  the  lower  jaw,  became  very  hurried,  but  the 
flapping  of  the  pectoral  fins  was  slower.  In  about  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  the  animal  does  not  respond  to  irritation,  unless 
the  dose  has  been  very  small,  pressure  on  the  jolk-sac  only 
causing  a  slight  twitch.  A  diminution  in  the  frequency  of 
the  heart's  action  was  noted  in  some  at  this  time.  A  very 
remarkable  symptom  now  appeared,  viz.  a  tendency  fo  a 
more  rapid  motion  in  the  auricle,  with  a  retardation  ofthe 
ventricular  movement,  and  this  became  more  marked  as  the 
paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  voluntary  motion  increased, 

When  a  single  minim  of  the  tincture  was  added  the  in- 
crease of  auricular  and  diminution  of  ventricular  action  ap- 
peared more  slowly,  generally  within  an  hour,  at  which 
period,  e,  g.,  the  beats  of  the  auricle  in  one  instance  were  124, 
those  of  the  ventricle  62.  The  auricle  resembles  a  circular 
caoutchouc  bag  in  a  state  of  rapid  contraction  and  dilatation, 
while  the  ventricle  retains  its  shape,  but  is  less  vigorous  than 
in  the  normal  animal,  especially,  in  some  instances,  as  re- 
gards every  alternate  contraction.  Complete  paralysis  did 
not  ensue  with  such  small  doses  for  a  long  time,  though  the 
fish  kept  its  body  motionless,  the  pectoral  fins  being  in  rapid 
vibration,  and  the  respiratory  movements  of  the  lower  jaw 
very  hurried.  This  state  continued  for  many  hours,  the  jaw 
moving  160  times  in  a  minute,  and  the  pectoral  fins  resem- 
bling the  rapidly  vibrating  wings  of  a  butterfly  or  humming 
bird.  This  vibratory  action  now  and  then  became  intermit- 
tent; but  the  animal  gradually  loses  the  power  of  responding 
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to  atimiili,  fim  and  jaw  became  inotionlesA,  ihe  current  in  the 
caudal  capillaries  (c)  fails,  and  the  vis  a  tergo  in  the  veins  ia 
little  maiked  (these  being  evidently  affwk'd  by  the  cardiac 
impulse) ;  yet  the  auricle  goes  on  piilMating  twice  for  each 
ventricular  contraction,  and  throws  two  rapid  jt-i*  into  the 
ventricle  before  the  latter  contracts.  Animal  lite  i*  iti  alx;y- 
ance,  with  the  exception  of  the  heart  and  the  larger  blooa- 
vessels.  The  current  of  blood  in  the  cardinal  vein  (f) 
(great  subvertcbral  trunk)  seemed  quicker  in  some  than  that 
of  the  aorta  (/),  and  the  minute  branches  (f)  of  the  latter 
bad  also  a  swit'ter  current  than  their  parent  trunk. 

In  one  instance,  after  two  hours'  immersion,  and  the  oc- 
currence of  the  usual  results,  viz.  the  doubling  of  lh« 
auricular  action  as  compared  with  the  ventricular,  au<l  the 
general  retardation  of  the  circulation,  two  minims  more  were 
added  to  the  water,  with  the  effect  of  considerably  improving 
the  circulation  in  the  vessels  of  the  tail,  yolk-sac,  and  other 
parts,  apparently  because  the  heart's  action,  though  alower, 
became  more  regular.  The  streams  sent  out  of  the  ventricle 
were  now  uniform,  and,  not  as  before,  alternately  full  and 
thready.  In  a  normal  specimen  the  pulsations  amounted  to 
90,  whereas  in  this  they  were  95,  but  the  heart  of  the  latter 
appeared  to  have  little  more  than  half  the  amount  of  blood. 
This  state,  however,  is  only  temporary,  as  in  twenty  minutes 
the  auricle  again  heat  twice  as  quickly.  When  this  condi- 
tion is  gradually  induced  the  vitality  of  the  cenlral  organ  ia 
great,  the  contractions  continuing  for  ten  or  twelve  liours  in 
water  rendered  milky  by  the  poison ;  and  at  the  end  of  that 
period  a  distinct  increase  in  the  frequency  of  the  pulsations 
is  noticed  after  a  &esh  addition  of  the  tincture.  If  the  water, 
however,  be  poured  off,  and  a  few  drops  of  the  tincture  ap- 
plied to  the  animal,  the  action  of  the  heart  at  once  ceases, 
and  every  vessel  remains  paralysed  and  full  of  blood-discs. 
The  body  and  yolk-sac  also  rapidly  become  opaque. 

After  remaining  for  many  hours  in  Ihe  state  in  which  the 
ventricular  contractions  arc  but  half  the  auricular,  the  blood 
does  not  distend  the  latter  cavity  to  its  normal  size,  and  there 
is  a  white  border  apparent,  while  its  contractions  do  not 
quite  empty  it  of  blood.  The  ventricle  again  shows  a  large, 
pale,  muscular  border,  a  diminished  cavity,  and  sometimes 
irregularity  in  the  currents  sent  along  the  bulbus.  Symp- 
toms of  partial  recovery  now  and  then  appear  after  small 
doses,  such  as  twitchings  of  the  tail  and  slight  wrigglings, 
bat  these  gradually  pass  off,  and  the  animal  remains  motion- 
lees.  Some  survived  for  two  days,  though  neither  cavity  of 
the  heart  contained  much  blood,  and  the  proportion  of  the 
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auricular  and  ventricular  contractiona  remained  as  before. 
Though  the  young  fish  wete  placed  under  running  water, 
little  alteration  ensued  at  this  stage.  On.  the  third  day,  in 
some,  the  auricle  was  still  contracting,  while  the  ventricle 
was  almost  un distinguishable  on  account  of  its  pallor.  The 
auricle  hep;tnB  its  contraction  at  the  bulbua  venoaus  first,  and 
then  a  rolling,  spongy,  squeezing  motion  creeps  over  all  the 
cavity.  Though  the  auricle  was  thus  filled  and  contracting 
with  moderate  force,  I  could  not  see  any  hlood  passing  into 
the  ventricle,  so  that  the  quantity  must  have  been  small; 
and  though  the  vitelline  vein  (g)  showed  motion,  it  was 
mere  oscillations  of  the  blood-discs  backwards  and  forwards, 
without  any  actual  progress,  and  the  same  was  true  of  the 
brachial  arteries.  In  regard  to  the  gradual  stoppage  of  the 
current  in  the  blood-vessels,  long  before  arriving  at  the  state 
of  exhaustion  just  described  the  capillary  trunks  (c)  are  ob- 
served to  be  stagnant  in  the  tail,  as  well  as  many  of  those 
in  the  yolk-sac,  while  the  current  in  the  vessels  of  the  trunk, 
and  in  the  curving  vessels  (A)  of  the  pectoral  fins,  continues 
in  the  apparently  dead  animal.  They  gradually  cease  from 
without  inwards,  until  mere  oscillatioHj  and  finally  stasis, 
occur  in  the  aorta  and  larger  veins. 

When  a  large  dose  {from  «ix  to  ten  minims)  is  added  to 
the  water,  the  symptoms  are  much  more  boldly  marked. 
After  the  first  turgidity  of  the  cardiac  cavities  during  the 
violent  motions  of  the  animal,  the  pulsations  become  slower, 
retaining,  however,  for  a  time,  their  regularity.  They  (pid- 
sations)  steadily  decrease  in  frequency,  e.ff.  from  105  to  23 
per  minute,  the  venlricle  occasionally  missing^  contraction, 
and  the  action  of  each  cavity  in  the  latter  case  being  indis- 
rinctly  double.  The  aortic  stream  moves  in  slow  jerks,  the 
vein  in  a  more  conrinuoiis  current ;  only  at  the  end  of  the 
arlerial  stasis  it  halts,  and  again  proceeds  as  the  fresh  arterial 
impulse  reaches  it.  This  happens  in  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  in  the  case  of  the  highest  dose  (ten  minims),  and  the 
animal  becomes  completely  paralysed.  If  the  dose  is  rather 
less  (six  minims),  some  interesting  features  may  be  observed 
in  the  heart's  action  after  half  an  hour's  immersion.  In  this 
case  and  at  this  time  the  ventricular  action  has  fallen  behind 
the  auricular  (vent.  78,  auric.  88,  per  minute),  and  every  now 
and  then,  on  account  of  the  non-rhythmical  action  of  the 
heart,  the  two  contractiona  are  simultaneous,  thus  causing  an 
arrest  of  the  cardiac  action ;  for  the  auricle  contracting  when 
the  ventricle  is  distended  finds  no  cavity  to  pump  into,  and 
only  crams  an  already  full  cavity,  and  prevents  its  contrac- 
tion.    The  fault,  doubtless,   is  primarily  in  the  ventricular 
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fibres,  for  after  the  cavily  is  filled  by  the  rapid  jerk  of  the 
fturicle  it  does  not  immediately  contract,  and  is  thus  thrown 
back  a  beat.  This  is  especially  observed  after  the  auricle 
has  gained  greater  frequency  of  action.  Occasionally  there 
was  marked  jerking  of  the  arterial  system,  very  well  seen  in 
the  branchial  coils  (i),  and  indeed  throughout.  The  blood  in 
the  aorta  appears  of  a  deeper  red  than  that  in  the  vein,  but 
this  is  probably  due  in  some  measure  to  the  thickness  of  its 
coats,  since  the  vein  becomes  about  as  dark  when  it  passes 
beneath  the  muscular  bands. 

Wheu  the  animal  has  been  reduced  to  a  state  of  complete 
paralysis  by  a  large  dose  it  may  sometimes  be  seen  that  the 
ventricle  contracts  only  at  wide  intervals,  while  the  auricle 
may  be  pulsating  68  to  70  times  per  minute.  The  auricular 
jet  scarcely  reddens  the  ventricle,  and  several  are  required 
before  the  cavity  is  tinged  in  the  centre ;  then  the  ventricle 
contxacts.  Four,  five,  or  even  seven,  contractions  of  the 
auricle  ensued  before  the  ventricle  acted.  In  one  case  it  was 
seen  that  only  every  second  beat  forced  the  blood  through 
the  auriculo- ventricular  opening.  The  blood  in  the  early 
stage  of  the  dilating  ventricle  assumed  a  Y-shaped  outline, 
with  the  fork  directed  posteriorly;  but  after  a  few  more 
auricular  beats  this  became  lost  in  the  general  red.  In  these 
and  other  instances  in  which  the  ventricle  is  filled  with 
blood,  and  just  before  contracting,  it  may  be  observed  that 
processes  dip  here  and  there  into  the  whitish  walls  of  the 
cavity,  showing  that  even  in  this  early  stage  the  chamber 
contains  muscular  bands  with  interspaces. 

If  the  action  of  the  heart  be  quickly  reduced  to  23  by  a 
powerful  dose  of  the  poison,  and  the  animal  removed  to  run- 
ning water,  the  pulsations  in  some  become  regular  and  in- 
crease in  strength,  and  the  circulation  throughout  the  body 
improves;  but  before  reaching  the  stuge  in  which  the  aiui- 
cular  afition  is  twice  as  frequent  as  the  venti'icolar  an  inter- 
mediate state  occurs,  in  which  a  pause  takes  place  every 
sixth  or  seventh  beat. 

When  the  fish  experimented  with  is  older,  and  the  yolk- 
eac  well  absorbed,  a  very  small  dose  (scarcely  a  minim) 
creates  urgent  symptoms,  such  as  immediate  irritation,  rapid 
respiratory  movements,  gasping,  violent  muscular  tremors, 
retardation  of  the  circulation,  gi'adual  diminution  of  blood  in 
tlie  heiirt,  loss  of  voluntary  motion,  and  death.  Minute  ob- 
servation, however,  in  such  instances  is  difficult,  ou  account 
of  the  opacity  of  the  animals. 

The  muscles  of  respiration  were  paralysed  in  common  with 
the   others,   yet  one  could  scarcely  attribute  death  to  thir 
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alone,  and  they  certainly  were  much  stimulated  at  the  begin- 
ning. The  increase  of  the  auricular  and  the  diminution  of 
the  ventricular  action  were  independent  of  the  respiratory 
process,  as  I  have  seen  the  latter  in  full  action,  while  the 
Tentricle  contracted  only  half  as  frequently  as  the  auricle. 
The  action  of  the  poison  on  the  ventricular  fibres  is  peculiar, 
yet,  though  produced  in  a  circuitous  raannerj  it  is  analogous 
to  that  on  the  ordinary  muscles. 

Tincture  of  digitalis,  in  doses  varying  from  three  to  seven 
minims  in  two  drachms  of  water,  first  causes  symptoms  of 
irritation,  the  animal  darting  vehemently  round  the  vessel, 
and  wriggling  convulsively.  If  the  dose  is  small  the  rapidity 
of  the  heart's  action  is  for  a  time  increased  during  the  period 
of  excitement ;  and  the  respiratory  movements  of  the  lower 
jaw  are  hkewiee  very  rapid,  indeed  in  some  instances  so  rapid 
that  they  would  seem  to  be  ineffectual  or  impede  respiration. 
According  to  the  strength  of  the  dose,  in  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes  the  cavities  of  the  heart  become  loaded,  the 
pulsations  much  diminished  in  frecLuency  and  irregular, 
the  contractions  falling,  perhaps,  from  110  to  60,  and 
even  lower.*  There  is  a  decided  failure  in  the  power  of 
the  ventricular  contractions,  and  the  cavity  seldom  empties 
itself  completely.  Moreover,  shortly  after  this  it  could  often 
be  observed  that  both  cavities  contracted  at  the  same  time, 
unless  the  dose  was  minute,  e.  g.  a  single  minim,  in  which 
case  the  contractions  were  slightly  alternate.  Coincident 
with  the  retardation  of  the  heart's  action  is  loss  of  power  in 
the  voluntary  muscles  and  the  diminution  of  respiratory 
efforts  in  the  pectoral  fins  and  jaw.  After  a  time  the  auricular 
action  is  more  vigorous  and  sharp  than  the  ventricular,  the 
latter  being  somewhat  distended.  The  action  of  the  heart 
gradually  grows  feebler,  and  generally  ceases  in  about  an 
hour ;  and  even  with  a  dose  of  only  one  minim  death  occurs 
within  an  hour  and  a  half. 

A  probe  was  dipped  in  creasote  and  the  small  adherent 
quantity  (less  than  one  minim)  mixed  with  the  two  drachms 
of  water.  When  the  fish  is  immersed  therein  the  first 
symptoms  are  those  of  irritation,  the  animal  darting  about 
and  wriggUng  spasmodically  ;  violent  tremors  and  jerking 
also  occur.  In  three  or  four  minutes  the  heart's  action  had 
been  reduced  from  90  to  50  per  minute,  but  was  regular, 
the  ventricle  slowly  contracting  after  distension.  The  cardiac 
action  gradually  failed,  and  voluntary  motion  became  indis* 
tinct.  After  the  auricle  contracts  and  is  dilating,  blood  flows 
into  it  by  the  anriculo- ventricular  opening  before  the  ven- 

•  Compare  with  effects  on  njau,  '  Poisons,'  hj  Prof.  Chriatiaon,  p.  633. 
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tricle  contrEU'ts,  and  the  gbrinlunif  of  the  latter  in-plls  thr 
ca\-ily  suddenly  and  djftlinctly.  Uq{uixitntiun  i»  thus  ap- 
parent. The  body  bccomeit  more  or  low  rigid  in  uttout  one 
hour,  and  death  ensues  iu  about  two  hoitrH,  from  griuliuil  re- 
taxdation  of  the  cardiac  action,  the  auricle  continuiug  to  act 
longer  than  the  ventricle. 

Sulphuric  ether  had  a  simple  irritant  action  nt  fir»t,  then 
depressed  the  circulation,  there  heinfr  a  diminution  of  the 
quantity  of  blood  in  the  heart  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  so  that 
both  cavities  presented  a  pale  muscular  rin){-  Before  death 
ensues  the  animal  is  easily  recovered  by  the  proper  ineaoiires. 

Chloro/oi^t  exerted  a  peculiar  influence  on  the  action  of 
the  heart  after  the  preliminary  ^excitement  had  passed  away. 
The  cavities  contracted  slowly  and  regularly  in  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  sometimes  ceasing  to  beat  for  a  few  seconds,  and 
again  commencing,  while  there  was  a  stasis  in  the  vessels  of 
the  tail  and  vein  (k)  beneath  the  intestine.  In  the  former 
the  current  in  the  vessels  was  gradually  slowed,  and  the 
jerking  of  the  arteries  became  more  marked.  A  retrograde 
motion  of  the  blood  was  apparent  in  both  sets  of  vessels,  in 
the  arteries  backwards  towards  the  heart,  and  in  the  veins 
away  from  the  heart,  the  current  in  each  by-and-by  proceed- 
ing and  again  jerking  backwards.  The  smaller  vessels 
suffered  first.  The  auricle  performed  its  duty  most  vigo- 
rously, for  the  ventricle  remained  congested  after  every 
pulsation.  The  animal,  however,  wriggles  convulsively,  even 
after  the  heart's  action  has  altogether  ceased  for  a  minute. 
Thus,  the  continuance  of  muscular  vigour  would  have  been  no 
criterion  of  the  dangerous  condition  of  the  fish,  since  aclive 
wriggling  took  place  a  considerable  time  after  tbe  heart  had 
ceased  to  pulsate.  I  did  not  see  the  heart's  action  become 
irregular  at  any  period  ;  it  appeared  solely  to  fail  in  contract- 
ing at  all,  its  beats  becoming  few,  and  then  ceasing  altogether. 
There  were  none  of  the  tremulous  contractions  sometimes 
met  with,  and  where  portions  of  the  fibres  seem  to  abow 
greater  inability  than  others. 

Solution  of  the  muriate  of  morphia  was  somewhat  slow  in 
its  action  on  the  fish,  requiring  a  large  dose  (about  fifty 
minims  in  two  drachms  of  water)  to  produce  complete  loss  of 
voluntary  motion  in  an  hour.  A  more  lengthened  immer- 
won  was  necessary  to  produce  the  same  effect  on  an  embryo 
in  ovo.  Both  recover  completely  if  placed  under  running 
water  before  the  circulation  has  altogether  ceased.  This  was 
but  a  mUd  poison  when  contrasted  with  others. 

A  few  minims  of  a  clear  solution  of  bleaching  powder,  added 
to  three  ounces  of  water,  proved  rapidly  fatal  to  the  young 
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fish.  They  immediately  evinced  Bymptoms  of  extreme  dis- 
tress, with  a  tendency  to  turn  on  the  side.  The  motion  of 
the  pectoral  fins  was  sometimes  arrested,  and  the  organs 
pressed  close  to  the  body.  The  respiratory  movements  of  the 
lower  jaw  became  slower  and  slower;  starting  and  gasping 
occurred,  and  ihe  operculum  was  stretched  outwards  to  the 
Utmost.  Though  placed  under  running  water  while  still 
able  to  jerk,  they  did  not  recover. 

Chloric  ether  (one  drachm  to  one  ounce  of  water)  caused 
congestion  of  the  cardiac  cavities  and  great  diminution  in 
the  frequency  of  pulsation,  viz.,  from  90  to  30  per 
minute  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  In  forty  minutes  the  con- 
tractions almost  ceased,  and  both  cavities  wpre  gorged.  After 
immersion  in  running  water  the  heart  began  to  act  more 
rapidly,  but  recovery  was  gradual j  the  pulsations  only 
amounting  to  32  in  three  quarters  of  an  hour. 

Death  ensued  very  speedily  when  a  little  ammonia  (liquor) 
was  added  to  the  water,  after  spasmodic  and  violent  motions. 
Though  plunged  in  cold  water  within  a  minute,  recovery  did 
not  ensue.  The  mouth  remained  widely  distended  after  death, 
and  the  branchiEe  gorged  with  dark  blood. 

Ten  minims  of  foreshal,  added  to  half  an  ounce  of  water, 
produced  at  first  an  instant  action,  with  increase  of  cardiac 
movements,  but  the  animal  aoon  lay  still.  The  heart's  action 
gradually  slowed,  the  large  trunk  sending  off  the  blood  into 
the  capillary  branches  ff")  with  less  and  less  ibrce,  so  that 
the  latter  almost  disappeared  from  sight.  Sometimes  only  a 
single  disc  at  a  time  passed  along  the  vessel,  whereas  many 
passed  formerly.  Ketrogade  and  oscillatory  movements 
appeared  in  the  vessels,  and  the  cardiac  congestion  increased. 
Both  cavities  remained  distended  after  death,  which  occurred 
in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  less. 

When  young  fish  about  twelve  days  old  are  placed  in  pure 
sea  water  they  display  little  irritability,  swimming  round  the 
vessel  perhaps  once  or  twice,  and  then  quietly  resting  on  the 
bottom.  For  the  first  five  or  six  hours  little  change  is 
observed  beyond  a  tendency  to  repose  speedily  after  exertion. 
Towards  the  seventh  hour  there  is  a  considerable  diminution 
in  activity,  yet  the  animal  readily  responds  to  irritation.  The 
heart's  action,  which  in  the  fresh  water  had  been  92, 
has  now  sunk  to  60;  both  cavities  arc  well  filled,  and, 
though  rather  feeble,  the  contractions  are  rhyihmical.  The 
pulsations  steadily  decrease  ;  and  in  ten  or  twelve  hours  the 
animal  lies  motionless.  It  is  likewise  apparent  that  the 
cutaneous  textures  are  shrivelled  and  rendered  more  or  less 
opaque.    The  mouth  gapes,  and  the  pectoral  fins  stand  st 
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out  at  right  angles  to  the  body.  Both  cavities  of  the  heart 
are  gorged  with  blood,  and  though  in  some  there  ave 
feeble  contractions  (from  15  to  120  per  minute),  the  dark 
central  mass  is  never  dispelled  from  either  chamber.  This 
congestion  is  doubtless  augmented  by  the  shrivelling  pf  ihe 
Superficial  textures  of  the  body.  In  other  cases  the  action 
of  the  heart  becomes  intermittent  before  ceasing,  remaining 
inactive  for  a  time,  with  the  auricle  dark  and  distended  to 
the  utmost,  the  ventricle  also  dark,  but  less  bulky,  but  by- 
and-by  it  begins  to  contract,  and  pulsates,  perhaps,  for  forty 
times,  and  again  suddenly  ceases,  while  the  feeble  circulation 
—for  the  moment  set  agoing — is  arrested.  No  other  action 
of  a  vital  nature  could  be  elicited.  The  most  remarkable 
change,  hoM'ever,  is  that  which  ensues  in  the  yolk-sac  before 
death.  This  consists  of  an  alteration  in  ils  form  {from  a  short 
to  a  more  elongated  condition),  and  what  may  be  termed  a 
coagulation  of  its  contents,  which  become  at  first  doughy,  so 
that  after  being  dimpled  by  a  glass  rod  the  outline  is  re- 
covered very  slowly,  and  finally  resiling  from  the  touch  of  the 
rod  like  a  rounded  and  smooth  bit  of  cartilage.  Some,  indeed, 
resemble  a  mass  of  amber,  having  a  clear  vellow  aspect,  and, 
■when  punctured,  are  not  much  softer  than  a  fresh  lens. 
Death  in  this  case  would  seem  to  arise  from  cardiac  conges- 
tion, aggravated  hv  the  shrivelling  of  the  cutaneous  textures 
Md  consequent  shutting  up  of  the  blood  channels ,  and, 
secondly,  from  interference  with  nutrition,  arising  from  the 
change  in  the  condition  of  the  yolk-sac* 

Several  young  salmon  were  allowed  to  touch  the  tentacles 
of  an  Actinia  (Tealia  crassicornia),  and  then  removed ;  in  all 
the  instances  death  seemed  to  result  slowly  from  the  physical 
injuries  inflicted  by  the  dart-cells  on  the  brain  and  other 
organs.  The  influence  of  a  subtle  poison  or  paralysing 
agent,  at  any  rate,  was  not  apparent. 

Operations. — When  the  tail  of  a  young  saltnon,  from  eight 
to  twelve  days  old,  was  cut  off  at  any  point  behiiid  the  bend 
of  the  corda  (e.  g.  through  the  dotted  line  A  b),  the  following 
effects  ensued  ;^The  animal  did  not  wriggle  much,  and  soon 
rested;  an  immediate  effusion  of  blood  occurred  from  the 
ends  of  the  divided  vessels,  and  by-aud-by,  in  some,  four  or 
five  rounded  knobs  of  blood,  or  clots,  projected  from  the  ends 
of  the  vessels,  or  else  a  general  mass  of  clot  along  the  cut 

•  In  a  sketcli  of  llie  natural  history  of  the  Salmo  talar,  by  Daniel  Ellis, 

drnwii  u|»  from  evidence  contained  in  two  reports  of  a  Select  Conimiltee  iif 

tie  House  of  Commons,  &c.  (Jameson's  '  Edin.  Pliilos.  Jotir,  vol.  iv),  it  is 

^  mentioned  that  when  ova  were  pat  \a  salt  water  none  came  to  life,  and  that 

I  i^ea  n  joung  batched  fiah  was  similarl^r  tlealt  with  it  died  in  a  faw  liours. 
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surface.  No  vein  as  yet  carried  back  blood.  Then  a  vein, 
running  parallel  with  the  bent  corda  (origin  of  the  cardinal) 
was  observed  to  commence  its  current,  and  soon  carried  it  on 
most  vigorously.  This  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  main 
arterial  trunk  tunnelled  a  cliannel  in  the  clot,  and  poured  its 
contents  into  the  vein.  Very  rapidly,  however,  the  vein 
ceased  to  carry  back  so  much,  and  finally  stopped  altogether ; 
and  the  arteries,  which  for  some  time  bad  been  diminishing, 
grew  indistinct,  sending  only  a  few  corpuscles  in  single  file. 
The  clot  soon  became  blanched  (from  solution  and  dispersion 
of  its  hEematOglobulin),  and  the  cut  border  had  its  margin 
roughened  in  a  few  hours.  In  eight  or  nine  hours  the  tip  of 
the  corda  is  protected  by  a  continuation  of  the  cellular 
border,  and  there  is  a  considerable  increase  on  the  margin  of 
the  wound  below  this.  Where  the  incision  is  close  to  the  bend 
of  the  corda  (between  a  b  and  b  c)  bleeding  takes  place  to  a 
greater  extent,  but  the  artery  slightly  contracts,  and  a  clot 
forms.  The  animal  respires  slowly,  gasps,  and  the  heart  is 
pale  and  slow  in  action.  In  this  condition  it  is  thea  seen 
that  the  aorta  also  grooves  a  channel  in  the  clot  and  pours  its 
contents  at  once  into  the  vein.  When  the  incision  was  on 
the  proximal  side  of  the  bend  of  the  corda  (through  b  c)  this 
peculirft  channelling  of  the  clot  did  not  occur,  but  the  current 
of  the  artery  passed  into  the  vein  after  a  time  by  a  communi- 
cating branch — before  reaching  the  border  of  the  wound. 
The  animal  will  live  for  three  or  four  days  after  the  body  is 
severed  through  the  fatty  fin,  showing  the  comparatively  unim- 
portant part  played  by  the  posterior  part  of  its  body  at  this 
stage,  whereas  a  wound  of  the  yolk-sac  is  generally  fatal. 

Regeneration  takes  place  very  rapidly  in  wounds  inflicted 
on  the  young  fish  from  six  to  ten  days  old.  For  instance, 
when  pieces  (d)  are  removed  from  the  fatty  fin,  the  edges  in 
twelve  hours  are  found  papillose  from  cellular  processes,  and 
the  angles  rounded,  while  the  wound,  which  formerly  waa 
spade-shaped,  has  now  the  form  of  a  V,  the  new  texture  being 
readily  detected  by  its  paler  hue.  The  same  ensues  in  inju- 
ries of  the  tail.  When  the  wound  has  been  deep  and  some-, 
what  narrow  an  arch  of  new  texture  closes  in  the  cavity 
before  cicatrization  takes  place  at  the  Kides.  Considerable 
portions  cut  from  the  pectoTal  fins  are  also  reproduced. 
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On  the  Sexual  Reproduction  of  the  Infusoria. 
By  Dr.  Ernst  Ebkriiard. 

(From  'Zeitsch.  f.  wisseuschaft.  Zoolo<;io/  vol.  xviii,  p.  1:20.) 

After  a  delay  which  must  have  appcarcMl  of  loiip^  diira- 
tion  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  study  of  thi*  Inflsuhia, 
the  second  volume  of  F.  Stein's  excellent  work*  has  made 
its  welcome  appearance.  The  vohimo  contains  a  general  re- 
view of  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge;  lespectiiif^  tlic  Infu- 
soria; and  especially  discusses  the  difiicult  pioblcni>)  that  have 
arisen  concerning  their  sexual  reproduction,  connected  with 
which  is  the  question  of  the  value  of  tlie  systematic  an  any e- 
ment  of  the  Infusoria,  as  proposed  by  Stein  himself,  to  be  based 
upon  the  mode  of  disposition  of  the  cilia.  This  i)art  is  fol- 
lowed hy  a  detailed  exposition  of  the  systematic  arrangement 
of  the  heterotrichous  Infusoria,  in  which  will  be  found  a  full 
account  of  Bursaria  truncatella,  one  of  the  giants  of  a  pigmy 
worlds  and  whose  structure  and  organization  is,  for  the  lirst 
time,  fully  expounded. 

Dr.  Eberhard,  who  has  had  abundant  materials  at  his 
command,  has,  in  almost  every  essential  point,  arrived  at  the 
same  results  as  those  of  Stein ;  and  he  proposes,  in  a  subse- 
quent memoir,  to  explain  where  they  appear  to  differ.  On 
the  present  occasion  he  confines  himself  solely  to  the  point 
of  sexual  reproduction,  since  his  results  in  this  subject,  though 
in  some  respects  agreeing  with  those  of  Stein,  yet  in  others 
present  a  very  marked  contrast  with  them. 

Stein  remarks  that  he  has  not  unfrequently  met  with  in- 
dividuals of  Bursaria  truncatella  which  were  filled  with  a 
great  number  of  indubitable  embryos.  The  individuals  in 
question,  he  says,  are  distinguished  from  the  rest  by  their 
spherical  form,  and  the  almost  complete  closure  of*  the  peris- 
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tomatous  openine.  The  embryos  were  dispersed  pretl 
uniformly  throughout  the  entire  parenchyma,  and  most 
them  closely  embraced  by  tlie  parenchyma,  and  i 
quiescent,  whilst  others  had  hollowed  out,  as  it  were, 
surrounding  substance,  and  moved  about  actively, 
around  their  own  axes,  in  the  watery  fluid.  The  part 
animal  always  had  a  strap-shaped  nucleus,  but  which 
not  always  as  large  as  in  the  ordinary  individuals.  The 
bryos  were  oval  or  obovate,  and  uniformly  rounded, 
beset  with  short,  delicate  cilia.  At  the  anterior  extremity 
they  appeared  to  Stein  to  be  furnished  with  a  small  tubular 
process,  which  he  looked  upon  as  a  cfecal  suctorial  disc.  At 
the  posterior  end  was  situated  a  minute,  round,  contractile  ]lj 
vesicle,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  body  a  spherical'or  elon- 
gated nucleus.  The  embryos  certainly  had  no  tentaculiforn( 
processes,  such  as  are  commonly  observed  in  the  embryos  tsl 
other  Infusoria.  No  conjugation  of  the  mature  animals  w 
ever  witnessed. 

The  above  is  a  summary  of  Stein's  observations,  and  the 
author  proceeds  to  describe  his  own.  In  a  series  of  glasseB 
containing  Lemna  minor,  for  the  most  part  in  a  state  of 
decay,  he  was  furnished  with  an  abundant  supply  of  Btir- 
saria  truncatella.  At  the  end  of  a  few  days,  to  his  great 
astonishment,  he  noticed  that  all  the  animalcules  were  filled, 
and  some  of  them  even  crammed  with  globular  bodies  (« 
uniform  size.  Some  amon  g  them,  in  which  the  peristome  waa 
almost  entirely  closed,  resembied  mere  sacculi  filled  with 
globules,  so  that  it  seemed  as  if  the  animalcules  had  surfeited 
themselves  with  some  kind  of  pollen,  but  that  the  process  wa» 
in  reality  one  of  reproduction  was  evident  enough.  He  soon 
remarked  that  some  of  the  globules  were  protruded  from 
the  still  open  sHt  in  the  parent  body,  but  remained  adherent  to 
its  outer  surface.  After  the  disintegration  of  the  parent— 
which  occurs  so  readily  in  this  Infusorium — had  taken  place, 
and  the  globular  bodies  had  become  liberated,  the  latter, 
which  were  furnished  with  a  contractile  vesicle  and  sphei-ical 
nucleus,  presented  an  Amneta-Wke  form,  whilst  short  tenta- 
cles, with  transparent  nodular  extremities,  sprung  up  irrega- 
larly,  in  greater  or  less  niunber,  all  over  the  surface.  These 
tentacular  processes,  in  several  of  the  quiescent  globules, 
were  seen  to  increase  in  size,  and  occasionally  to  attain  such 
a  length  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  distinguish  them  from 
the  sessile  form  of  Podophrya  fixa.  Some  of  the  more 
mature  globules,  soon  after  their  liberation,  and  oft€n  in  the 
course  of  a  few  minutes,  became  elongated,  and  assumed  the 
form  of  a  somewhat  flatten^  grain  of  wheat,  including  even 
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lk median  furrow.  Towurd^i  iIh*  Hiitcrinr  |ioiiiti*(l  iinl.  on 
one  side,  ^was  situated  the*  contrai'tilc  vrsirli*,  ami  ImImiwI 
lb  the  rounded  nucleus.  Tlic  liindrr  imhI  uu^  iii(»ri* 
•blase.  The  surface  of  the  body,  as  has  lii-fii  sjid,  y\an 
finndihed  all  over  with  the  knnblN'd  tmtacular  ))niri><*<(rii, 
wluch,  hio'wever,  were  more  riosidy  »*t  tow.-mlN  rithrr 
iod.  In  a  short  time  the  entire  siirtucf  brcanio  c-iivn  id  with 
cilia,  from  amongst  which  the  tfiitaclc's  ])r(»jiTt(>d.  The 
oeature  now  began  to  exhibit  a  slow  and  rliinisy  kind  uf 
morement,  which  became  morr  and  more  brisk  in  ]»n)]Hirtion 
to  the  progressive  developmrnt  of  the*  ri/iti.  'Vhr  month 
might  he  perceived  in  the  anterior  part  of  tht*  h>ni;itudinal 
fiinow.  This  end  is  termed  the  anterior,  l)i>('ans('  it  was  in 
the  direction  towards  which  the  movement  ti-ndrd. 

Here,  the  author  remarks,  wc  have  an  AnnHufonn,  which 
atthe  same  time  belongs  to  the  group  of  the  ("Uitifa,  The  iinta- 
cular  processes  gradually  disappeared,  and  the  traiisfin-niation 
of  the  animalcule  was  completed  into  a  ciliated  Ini'u-nriMm, 
with  i^hose  aspect  the  author  had  often  lH*en  familiar,  and 
which  he  had  hitherto  rej^arded  as  an  independent  sp«'eies. 

The  case  above  described,  so  far  as  he  is  aware,  /,v  the  first 
recorded  instance,  in  the  young  of  Lifusoria,  of  a  transition 
firom  the  Acineta-  into  the  ciliate-form. 

The  observation,  moreover,  confirms  Stein's  notion  that 
the  minute  Acinetie  proc(*eding  from  Paramoecium  arc  in 
reality  its  offspring,  and  not  parasites,  as  asserted  by  Bal- 
biani.  It  is  no  longer  doubtful  tliat  these  forms  also  even- 
tually assume  the  ciliate-aspect,  which  approximates  them  to 
that  of  the  parent. 

The  author  has  satisfied  himself  that  the  embryos  of  Bur- 
saria  truncatella  above  described  originate  from  the  nucleus 
of  the  parent  body.  Those  individuals  which  were  entirely 
crammed  with  embryonal  globules  had  either  no  nucleus 
whatever  remaining,  or  merely  jiortions  of  it,  in  a  decided 
state  of  disintegration. 

In  conclusion,  it  should  be  remarked  that  the  diameter  of 
the  globular  bodies  was  about  twice  the  usual  diameter  of  the 
strap-shaped  nucleus,  and  that  the  length  of  the  ciliated  form 
into  which  they  passed  was  about  two  thirds  of  that 
diameter. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  points  with  respect  to 
which  the  author  is  at  issue  with  Stein  are — 

1.  That  whilst  the  latter  observer  insists  upon  the  pre- 
sence of  a  nucleus  in  all  the  individuals  filled  with  embryos, 
the  author  denies  its  existence. 

2.  Stein  positively  denies  the  occurrence  of  the  Acineta- 
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form  of  progeny,  whilst  the  author,  relying  upon  numerous 
observations,  asserts  it  with  equal  positiveness. 

8.  The  contractile  vesicle  which,  according  to  Stein,  is 
situated  in  the  hinder  part  of  the  embryo,  is  placed  by  the 
author  in  the  anterior;  and  the  latter  was  also  unable  to  per- 
ceive any  trace  of  a  suctorial  acetabulum. 

Such  decided  contradictions  are  probably  to  be  explained 
by  some  diversity  in  the  modes  of  propagation,  which  still 
demand  closer  investigation. 


REVIEW. 


The  Journal  of  the  Quekett  Microscopical  Club.     London : 

Robert  Hardwicke. 

When  the  Quekett  Club  was  originally  projected  we 
hailed  it  as  an  association  of  amateur  microscopists  that  would 
diffuse  widely  a  taste  for  scientific  investigation,  and  contri- 
bute to  the  great  object  we  had  in  view  in  establishing  the 
*  Quarterly  Journal  of  Microscopical  Science.'  It  is  true  that 
some  of  the  members  of  the  old  Microscopical  Society  looked 
with  a  little  jealousy  at  the  young  club,  much  as  the  old 
Fellows  of  the  Linnean  Society  in  their  day  regarded  the 
Zoological  Club,  which  terminated  in  the  foundation  of  the 
Zoological  Society;  but  in  a  vast  population  like  London 
there  is,  undoubtedly,  room  for  a  number  of  new  societies 
devoted  to  scientific  pursuits.  The  result  has  shown  that 
not  only  has  the  Quekett  Club  succeeded,  but,  so  far  from 
doing  any  injury  to  the  old  Society,  it  has  gone  on  increas- 
ing in  numbers  and  influence  ever  since  the  establishment  of 
its  supposed  rival.  The  truth  is,  tbe  Quekett  Club  has  been  a 
great  feeder  of  the  old  Society,  and  the  Members  (the  Fellows 
— we  beg  their  pardon)  recognised  this  fact  when,  at  their  last 
meeting,  they  received  with  cheers  the  announcement  that 
the  President  of  the  Quekett  Club  was  unanimously  elected  a 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Microscopical  Society.  The  President 
also,  with  that  graciousness  which  has  all  along  characterised 
his  four  years  of  laborious  and  useful  oflice,  pronounced  from 
the  chair  his  belief  that  the  mother  and  daughter,  after  all, 
had  but  one  common  object  in  their  constitution  and  pro- 
ceedings. Let  us,  then,  hang  down  our  heads  and  blush 
when  we  think  of  the  hard  words  and  ungenerous  feelings 
which  have  been  exhibited  between  the  two  societies. 
^  We  do  not  feel  called  upon  to  give  any  opinion  about  the 
propriety  of  the  Quekett  Club  starting  a  journal  of  their  own. 
Did  we  stand  upon  our  dignity,  we  think  they  ought  to  have 
consulted   ourselves,    and    asked   us    whether   we   thought 
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their  journal  would  interfere  with  our  interests.  But 
as  they  have  not  thought  fit  to  do  so,  we  heartily  forgive 
them,  and  here  hold  out  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  to  them 
as  fellow-journalists.  Of  course,  we  hold  our  right  to  fall 
foul  of  them,  to  criticise  them  severely,  and  to  encourage 
them  benignly,  as  all  elder  journalists  thmk  they  have  a  right 
to  do  with  the  younger  and  aspiring  &y.; 

Our  young  competitor  is  small,  as  most  babies  are,  but  still 
it  gives  promise  of  a  vigorous  growth.  The  original  papers 
are  interesting,  and  we  should  have  been  glad  to  have  pub- 
lished them  in  our  own  Journal  had  they  been  sent  us.  We 
think  they  would  have  been  no  disgrace  to  the  '  Transactions' 
of  our  own  Royal  Society.  One  of  the  features  of  the  journal 
is  a  "  Microscopical  Bibliography,"  which,  if  it  is  continued 
as  well  as  it  has  been  begun,  will  be  a  real  acquisition  to 
microscopic  observers.  Our  young  friend  has  not,  in  the 
present  number^  ventured  on  plates ;  and  as  these  are  ex- 
pensive things,  as  we  know  to  our  cost,  it  will  probably,  with 
the  wisdom  which  has  characterised  all  the  proceedings  of 
the  Club,  consider  well  this  question  in  the  future. 

In  conclusion,  we  heartily  wish  the  Quekett  Microscopical 
Club  and  its  Journal  success,  feeling  assured  that  no  earnest 
effort  in  scientific  research  is  ever  lost.  The  jealousies  and 
rivalries,  yea,  even  the  noble  ambition  of  seekers  for  the  truth, 
will  all  one  day  be  thrown  into  oblivion,  but  the  smallest 
contribution  to  the  accumulated  stores  of  human  knowledge 
will  remain  for  ever,  the  imperishable  record  of  the  existence 
of  the  man  who  made  it. 
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BiUioOieqTie  TTniyerMlle.— "  ReUen  im  Archipel  dtr  Philip^ 
pbien"  by  C.  Semper. — Prof.  Claparede  ^ives  a  most  iiite- 
restiiig  notice  of  this  recently  published  and  hi<;hly  important 
work.  M.  Semper  has  resided  for  seven  years  in  the  Philip- 
pines and  Carohnes^  and  now  intends  publishing  the  scicntiHc 
results  at  which  he  has  arrived^  and  the  history  also  of  his 
travels.  This  pubhcation  will  comprise  naturally  two  parts, 
and  it  is  to  the  second,  the  more  especially  scientific,  that 
the  author  has  first  put  his  hand.  The  three  first  ikraisons 
of  the  first  volume  are  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  Holo- 
thurise.  They  are  accompanied  by  twenty-five  plates,  ])riiitrd 
in  colour,  which  do  the  greatest  honour  to  the  chromolitho- 
graphic  studios  of  M.  Hener  at  Hamburg,  and  of  M.  Hach 
at  Leipzig,  as  well  as  to  the  celebrated  publisher  and  true 

Protector  of  natural  sciences,  Herr  Wilhclm  Eiijjelmainn. 
?his  first  volume  may  with  propriety  be  termed  a  monograph 
of  the  Holothurians,  for  the  author  offers  us  not  only  a  careful 
zoological  and  anatomical  study  of  the  new  species  which  he 
has  met,  but  also  a  critical  revision  of  the  forms  already 
known,  and  some  general  considerations  on  the  entire  class 
of  Holothurids,  and  on  the  orders  and  families  which  com- 
pose it. 

Amongst  the  well-known  calcareous  corpuscles,  of  which 
the  position  is  always  in  the  Holothurians  the  corium, 
M.  Semper  distinguishes  two  categories:  on  the  one  hand 
the  anchors  and  wheels,  generally  known  from  the  Synapiids, 
as  also  the  very  characteristic  corpuscle  of  the  proper  Holo- 
thurians, corpuscles  which  the  author  distinguishes  because 
of  their  form  by  the  name  "  stools "  (Stiihlchen) ;  on  the 
other  hand,  the  perforated  plates,  the  ramified  corpuscles, 
&c.,  which  always  have  their  position  in  deeper  layers  of 
the  corium  than  the  preceding.  The  author  calls  these  last 
connective  corpuscles.  It  is  these  which  in  certain  cases 
give  rise,  by  their  union,  to  large  calcareous  plates  (Psolus, 
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Ocnus,  &C.J,  which  recall  the  cutaneous  skeleton  of  the 
Echinids.  Either  the  "  stools  "  or  the  connective  corpuscles 
may  sometimes  be  entirely  deficient.  However,  the  case 
where  calcareous  corpuscles  of  aU  forma  are  absolutely 
wanting  are  very  rare  (in  certain  types  of  the  family  of  the 
Synaptids  and  of  the  Molpadids). 

It  is  well  known  that  all  the  Holothuriie  are  characterised 
by  the  presence  of  a  ring  composed  of  calcareous  pieces  dis- 
posed round  the  pharjiix;  a  ring  which  one  might,  perhaps, , 
consider  as  the  homologue  of  the  lantern  of  Aristotle  in  the 
Echini.  This  organ  is  formed,  as  a  rule,  by  ten  pieces,  of 
which  five  are  radial  and  -five  interradial,  the  former  each 
pierced  by  an  openino  for  the  passage  of  the  aquiferous 
ambulacral  vessel.  M.  Semper  cites  a  case,  that  of  a 
Pentacta  from  Japan,  in  which  the  inter  ambulacra]  pieces 
are  entirely  absent,  and  th«  ambulacral  pieces  are  reduced 
to  little  calcareous  plates,  lodged  in  the  skin  of  the  pharynx. 
M.  Semper  distinguishes  two  forms  of  ambulacral  appendices  i 
the  ambulacral  feel,  furnished  at  the  extremity  with  a  sucker 
Htiengthened  by  a  calcareous  plate;  and  ambulacral  papilla, 
which  are  conical  and  pointed.  The  first  belong,  as  a  rule, 
to  the  ventral  trivium  j  the  second  to  the  dorsal  bivium. 
However,  in  certain  cases,  one  can  find  ambulacral  feet  on 
the  back,  and  also  ambulacral  papillae  on  the  belly — excep- 
tions which  are  both  realised  together  in  the  genus  Sporadipus. 
As  is  known,  ambulacral  appendices  are  totally  wanting  on 
the  back  of  the  Dcnilrocliirotids,  Among  the  Molpalids 
these  appendages  are  absent  throughout,  though  the  branches 
corresponding  to  the  five  ambulacral  vessels  do  not  the  less 
pierce  the  skin.  Lastly,  in  the  Synaptids  of  the  tropics,  the 
author  establishes  the  complete  absence  of  the  five  ambulacral 
vessels,  which  M.  Baur  had  already  done  for  the  European 
SynaptEB. 

The  organs  of  Cuvier  sometimes  are  attached  directly  to 
the  cloaca,  sometimes  to  the  stem  of  the  lungs.  Tlie  author 
confirms  afresh  the  view  tkat  they  are  not  boUow,  but  solid, 
and  he  contests  their  glandular  nature.  He  considers  them 
as  a  sort  of  weapon  that  the  animal  can  push  out  behind  by 
the  cloaca.  It  is  true  that  this  phenomenon  is  always  accom- 
panied, like  the  projection  of  the  viscera  so  peculiar  to  the 
Holothurise,  by  the  rupture  of  the  wall  of  the  cloaca. 

Among  many  Holothurite  (Aspidocbirotids)  the  dorsal 
vessel  is  broken  up  in  the  intestinal  loop  into  a  rete  mirabile, 
which  becomes  entangled  with  the  ramifications  of  the  left 
lung.  Johannes  Miiller  admitted  that  this  entanglement 
does  not  constitute  by  any  means  a  close  union  of  the  two 
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oi^ans^  but  a  simple  juxtaposition.  At  the  same  time, 
M.  Semper  has  established  the  existence  of  fine  strands^ 
which  pass  from  the  rete  mirabile  to  the  follicles  of  the 
pulmonary  tree,  and  lose  themselves  in  the  connective  tissue 
of  this  organ.  It  is  true  that,  to  judge  from  the  expressions 
of  the  author,  these  **  cordons "  do  not  appear  to  enclose 
vessels,  and  that  the  respiratory  function  of  the  so-called 
lungs  remains  as  ever  somewhat  problematical. 

Ihe  new  Holothurise  collected  by  M.  Semper  have  been 
figured  with  very  great  artistic  skill,  some  by  the  author 
himself,  others  by  Madame  Anna  Semper.  Many  among 
them  are  remarkable  not  only  for  their  form,  but  also  for 
their  size,  since  we  find  among  them  Synaptae  of  five  or  even 
of  seven  feet  in  length,  to  which  the  natives  of  Celebes  have 
with  reason  given  the  name  of  sea-serpents.  Among  the 
anatomical  and  zoological  details  which  accompany  the  de- 
scription of  each  of  them,  we  find  many  new  and  interesting 
facts. 

The  anchors  of  the  Synaptae  are  by  no  means,  as  is  often 
believed,  locomotive  organs;  when  they  have  laid  hold  of 
any  part,  the  animal  cannot  disengage  itself  without  sacri- 
ficing them.  They  are,  it  is  true,  movable  on  their  basilar 
plate,  but  there  are  not  any  muscles  destined  to  move  them, 
and  the  will  of  the  animal  has  no  action  on  their  movements. 
Besides,  the  body  of  the  Synaptae  does  not  cling  to  the  hand 
except  when  one  touches  it  roughly.  In  reality  the  Synaptae 
crawl  on  stones  and  plants  without  hooking  on  to  them, 
and  in  Synapta  Beselii,  the  anchors  are  lodged  so  deeply 
in  the  skin  that  M.  Semper  believed  in  their  complete  absence 
until  microscopic  examination  showed  him  the  contrary. 
M.  Semper  has  increased  the  number  of  known  Synaptae  in 
a  considerable  manner.  The  Archipelago  of  the  Philippines 
ranks  to-day  as  one  of  the  best  known  tropical  regions, 
thanks  above  all  to  the  researches  of  Mr.  Cuming,  that 
"  prince  of  collectors,"  as  he  has  been  called ;  and  although 
before  M.  Semper's  work  only  a  single  Synapta  was  known 
from  that  archipelago,  the  number  is  now,  owing  to  his  re- 
searches, increased  to  eleven,  without  counting  a  Chirodota. 
It  is  true  that  Mr.  Cuming  appears  to  have  collected  among 
Invertebrates  only  those  animals  with  a  hard  shell,  since  he 
has  completely  neglected  the  Cephalopods,  which  so  abound 
in  tropical  seas.  In  1859  the  total  number  of  known  Synap- 
tids  was  thirty-three  species.  This  number  ought  to  be  in- 
creased now-a-days  by  fifty-seven  per  cent. ;  for  if  we  con- 
sider the  fact  that  the  majority  of  the  new  species  come  from 
the  Philippines,  and  thence  too  from  a  single  locality  (the 
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little  isle  of  Bohol),  it  is  probable  that  researches  made  in 
other  seas  of  the  tropics  will  increase  tliis  number  largely. 

Relatively  to  the  ciliated  funnels  (Entonnoirs  of  d'tJde- 
kem)  of  the  Synaptids  the  author  affirms,  as  Muller  and  M. 
Baur  also  do,  that  they  cannot  be  considered  as  the  internal 
terminations  of  the  aquiferous  system  any  more  than  of 
blood- vestels.  It  is,  then,  impossible  to  assimilate  theblood-» 
vessels  of  the  Holothurids  to  the  vascular  excretory  appa- 
ratus of  worms,  and  the  ciliated  funnels  of  the  Synaptids 
cannot  be  compared  to  those  of  Annelids,  They  are,  with- 
out doubt,  an  apparatus  destined  to  excite  a  current  in  ths 
liquid  of  the  cavity  of  the  body. 

The  family  of  the  Molpadids  embraces  a  series  of  forms, 
united,  it  is  true,  by  common  characters,  but  connected, 
nevertheless,  by  certain  points,  to  the  most  diverse  genera  of 
other  famihes  of  Holothurians.  One  might  consider  them 
in  a  certain  way  as  a  collection  of  prototypical  forms.  The 
eom])lete  absence  of  feet  approximate  them  in  appearance  to 
the  Synaptids;  but  the  genus  Echinosoma  is  the  only  one 
which  justifies  entirely  this  approximation  by  the  complete 
absence  of  the  radial  canals  of  the  skin.  In  the  other  genera 
studied  by  M.  Semper,  the  aquiferous  canals  traverse  the 
skin  fully  from  part  to  part ;  but  instead  of  being  prolonged 
into  feet,  as  in  the  Holothnriie,  they  terminate  in  cieca,  under 
the  epidermis.  One  part,  at  least,  of  this  family  appears  to 
comprise  hermaphrodites  species.  If  the  family  of  the  Mol- 
padids comprises  forms  to  a  great  extent  heterogeneous,  that 
of  the  Dendrochirotids  is,  on  the  contrary,  very  uniform. 
M.  Semper  is  led  to  reduce  notably  the  number  of  the  genera 
which  has  been  increased  in  a  large  proportion  by  M, 
Selenka.  From  what  we  knew  till  now  as  to  this  family, 
we  had  the  right  to  consider  it,  in  opposition  to  that  of  the 
Aspidochirotids,  as  belonging  essentially  to  the  boreal  and  to 
the  temperate  region.  This  opinion  would,  however,  have 
been  entirely  false.  Before  the  recent  work  of  M.  Selenka, 
the  relation  of  the' known  species  in  the  tropical  region  to 
that  of  the  species  of  the  temperate  and  boreal  zones  was  as 
one  to  twelve ;  after  the  work  of  this  savant,  the  ratio  was  aa 
one  to  five ;  and  now,  after  the  study  of  the  species  of  the 
Philippines,  it  is  become  as  one  to  one  and  a  half.  It  is, 
therefore,  probable  that  researches  made  in  other  tropical  re- 
gions will  continue  to  modify  the  ratio  in  the  same  way. 
When  one  runs  through  the  list  of  the  HolotbnriEe  of  the 
Museum  of  Cambridge  (Massachusets),  published  by  M. 
Selenka,  that  of  the  Museum  of  Berlin,  and  that  of  the 
Godefroy  Museum  at  Hamburg,  one  might  he  dispofied  to 
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eoosider  that  the  tropics  are  very  poor  in  Dendrochirotids ; 
bat  this  would  be  an  error.  These  Echinoderms  have  not 
yet  been  collected  by  searching  out  their  mode  of  life.  In 
fact,  "whilst  the  majority  of  the  Aspidochirotids  live  in  the 
shallows  within  the  reach  of  travelling  naturalists,  the  Den- 
drochirotids of  the  tropics  live  all  at  a  great  depth,  whence 
the  dredge  only  can  gather  them.  A  thing  well  worth  re- 
mark is,  that  these  Holothurise,  living  at  great  depths  in  the 
Philippine  Archipelago,  are  precisely  of  the  forms  which  (as 
the  Fsoli,  Cucumarise,  and  Echinocucumes)  approach  most 
nearly  species  of  the  boreal  zone.  It  may  be  mentioned  in 
passing,  that  it  is  in  these  conditions  that  M.  Semper  has 
fished  up  at  the  PhiHppines  a  Stellerid  of  the  genus  Pteraster, 
which  he  can  scarcely  distinguish  from  P,  militaris  of  the 
coasts  of  Scandinavia. 

The  ALspidochirotids,  or  Holothurians  properly  so-called,  as 
well  as  being  very  numerous  in  species,  constitute,  like  the 
Synaptids  and  the  Dendrochirotids,  an  extremely  uniform 
family.  It  has  often  been  repeated  that  the  inspection  of  a 
single  calcareous  corpuscle  of  the  skin  of  a  Holothuria  is  suf- 
ficient to  permit  of  the  determination  with  certainty  of  the 
species  to  which  the  animal  belongs.  M.  Semper  shows,  on 
the  contrary,  that  the  majority  of  these  corpuscles  can  fur- 
nish only  very  uncertain  conclusions,  not  only  as  to  species, 
but  also  as  to  genus. 

M.  Semper  adds  to  his  *  Monograph  of  the  Holothurise* 
some  very  curious  details  as  to  the  parasites  of  these  Echi- 
noderms. With  the  exception  of  some  little  Copepods  living 
as  Epizoa  on  different  Holothurise,  the  Dendrochirotids  ap- 
pear to  be  entirely  free  from  parasites.  The  singular  para- 
sites observed  by  M.  Semper  live  all  on  the  body  or  in  the 
interior jrffJIfcTlll^lpidochirotids.  Nearly  all  belong  to  zoolo- 
gical groups,  in  ^l  ^^^^  parasitism  is  a  rare  exception.  For 
example,  in  the  irsfnateP^^^^^  ^^^  fishes, — which  belong  almost 
all  to  the  genus  Pieragrwc^^^^^  Quoy  and  Gaimard.  These  fishes 
were  first  described  by  inipt  ^^^^^9  ^^^  Delle  Chiaje  has  figured 
the  two  Meditenaqeaii^he  ^  species  very  well.  Their  entrance 
into  the  Holothuria,  as  1  esp''^®^'  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^»  appears  to  take 
place  through  the  lumr'Uy  ^'  Semper  possesses  the  pulmo- 
nary tree  of  a  Holothurfe  m&^>  ^^  which  is  lodged  one  of  these 
fishes,  which  appean^  teai)  ^®  ^^  ^^^  ^9^  ^^  entrance,  for  its 
bead  is  turned  towards  tiT  As  ii  f^^^^^^'  ramifications  of  the  organ. 
They  appear  to  he  ti  '     T^or-Qaifoc    oir^no   fiio   a„fi,/.^  >.«« 

•I'^ays fcund their  tttm__ 
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the  Holothuria  is  that  of  Enclielyophis  (Joh.  Miiller),  which 
is  entirely  destitute  of  pectoral  fins. 

As  to  Crustacea,  M.  Semper  mentions,  besides  some  small 
Copepods,  two  species  of  the  genus  Pinnotheres,  which  lives, 
as  is  well  known,  ordinarily  as  a  parasite  in  Lamellibrancha. 
It  is  remarkable  that  these  two  species  are  parasitic  in  the 
same  Holothuria,  where  they  are  constantly  found  in  the 
right  lung,  that  is  to  say,  ia  that  which  has  no  connection 
with  the  enteric  vessels.  Sometimes  the  lung  which  lodges 
a  Pinnotheres  is  completely  atrophied,  but  in  this  case 
another  is  developed  in  an  abnormal  position. 

The  Molluscs  number  several  parasites  of  Holothuria ;  and 
firstly  the  celebrated  Entoconcha  mirabilia,  discovered  by 
Joh.  Miiller  in  the  Synapta  digitata  of  Europe,  has  its  coun- 
terpart, not  now  in  a  Synapta,  but  in  a  Holothurian  pro- 
perly so-called,  found  in  the  Philippines.  This  extraordinary 
Gasteropod  has  been  christened  by  M.  Semper  by  the  name 
Entoconcha  Mulleri.  It  appears  to  be  restricted,  as  a  rule, 
to  the  eloacal  refjion.  Mr.  Cumming  long  since  pointed  out 
the  presence  of  Euiima  in  the  stomach  of  the  Holothurisej 
but  it  appears  to  have  been  generally  considered  that  these 
Gastero))ods  had  been  swallowed  by  the  Echinoderms.  This 
opinion  is  erroneous.  M.  Semper  possesses  two  or  three  spe- 
cies, which  he  has  found  alive  and  crawling  joyously  in  the 
intestine  of  the  HoIoChunEe.  These  species  are  exceedingly 
active  in  their  movements,  in  opposition  to  the  epizoic  spe- 
cies, the  foot  of  which  is  in  general  buried  in  the  skin  of 
their  host.  The  sole  food  these  Gasteropods  have  at  their 
disposal  is  the  chyme,  or  indeed,  the  secretions  of  the  intes- 
tiniil  epitheUum.  They  may,  therefore,  well  be  called  para- 
sites. It  is  not  improbable  that  coiichologists  are  wrong 
when  they  state  that  the  Eulimie  and  the  Stjlifers  (which  live 
among  the  spines  of  Cidaris  and  other  Echinids)  do  not  ob- 
tain tlieir  food  from  their  hosts.  They  appear  to  foi^et  that 
the  spines  of  the  Echinoderms  are  not  merely  cuticular  forma- 
tions, like  the  shells  of  molluscs.  Parasitism  is  clearly  evi- 
dent in  a  species  of  Euiima  found  by  M.  Semper  in  a  cavity 
of  the  skill  of  a  Holothuria,  of  the  genus  Stichopsis.  During 
the  life  of  the  Echinoderm  the  shell  is  nearly  entirely  hidden 
in  the  skin,  the  summit  of  the  spire  alone  slightly  protrud- 
ing. If  one  tries  to  remove  it  a  strong  resistance  is  felt. 
But  when  the  Holothuria  is  moribund,  one  can  succeed  in 
withdrBwing  the  mollusc  armed  with  a  long  and  tine  thread, 
whicli,  in  large  individuals,  at  any  rate,  can  penetrate  right 
into  the  cavity  of  the  body  of  the  Holothuria.  This  thread  is 
nothing  else  than  the  greatly  elongated  proboscis  of  the  mol- 
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lusc ;  and  the  mouth  of  this  animal  being  thus  deeply  lodged 
in  the  skin  of  the  Echinoderm,  it  is  clear  that  it  can  only  be 
nourished  by  means  of  the  latter.  This  mouth,  being  de- 
prived of  all  trace  of  armature,  is,  without  doubt,  destined  to 
absorb  liquid  or  soft  parts.  M.  Semper  appears  to  be  dis- 
posed to  consider  that  all  the  other  Eulimse  (equally  destitute 
of  jaws)  which  live  on  Holothuriae,  or  on  other  Echinoderms, 
are  nourished  by  the  mucus  secreted  by  the  epidermis  of 
their  host. 

Lastly,  a  very  singular  parasite  is  a  little  Lamellibranch, 
which  lives  on  the  skin  of  a  Synapta,  where  it  is  found  crawl- 
ing actively  by  means  of  a  large  and  almost  membranous 
foot.  This  animal  belongs  to  that  small  group  of  Lamelli- 
branchs  which,  like  certain  Cephalophora,  have  only  an 
internal  shell,  or  at  least  in  which  the  mantle  is  reflected  so 
as  to  envelope  the  primitive  external  shell.  In  the  species 
in  question  the  mantle  is,  it  is  true,  completely  closed,  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  shell  is  internal  in  every  sense  of  the  term, 
whilst  in  certain  Erycinse  the  suture  of  the  two  halves  of  the 
mantle  is  not  complete. 

The  richness  of  the  materials  of  which  this  first  volume 
gives  us  knowledge  makes  us  impatient,  concludes  Professor 
Claparede,  to  see  the  appearance  of  those  which  are  an- 
nounced to  succeed  it. 

Max  Schultze's  ArcMv.     Vol.  IV,  Part  II. 

I.  "  On  the  Nerves  in  the  Tail  of  the  Frog  Larva,^*  by  Dr. 
V.  Hensen. 

II.  *^  On  the  Cells  of  the  Spinal  Ganglion  and  of  the 
Sympathetic  in  the  Frog,''  by  L.  G.  Courvoisier. 

III.  **  On   the  Structure  of  the  Lachrymal  Glands,''  by 

Franz  Boll. 

IV.  ^^  On  the  Taste-Organs  of  Mammals  and  of  Man, ^'  by 

G.  Schwalbe. 

V.  ^*  On  Invaginated  Cells/'  by  Dr.  F.  Steudener. 

VI.  "  On  the  Structure,  especially  of  the  Valerian  Bodies, 
of  the  Beak  of  the  Snipe,"  by  Franz  Leydig,  of  Tubingen. 

This  number  of  the  ^  Archiv  '  is  remarkable  for  its  papers 
on  nerve-structure,  especially  as  to  nerve-endings.  Dr. 
Hensen  has  carefully  studied  that  favorite  subject  for 
investigation  in  these  matters,  the  tadpole's  tail.  He  points 
out  and  figures  very  beautifully  the  termination  of  nerves  in 
the  epithelial  cells.  As  the  result  of  various  researches,  he 
is  led  to  conclude  that  the  nerves,  with  the  exception  of  the 
sympathetic,  are  exclusively  a  tissue  belonging  to  the  cor- 
neous layer  of  the  embryo  ;  that  they,  therefore,  must  end  in 
cells   or  cell-derivatives  of  the  corneous  layer,  to    which. 
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according  to  HeiiBen's  experience,  the  striped  muscles  al*o 
belong  ;  and  that  the  nerves  do  not  grow  out  into  a  tissue, 
but,  through  the  separation  of  particular  cellsand  tissues  front, 
one  another,  become  differentiated.  He  quotes,  in  additios 
to  hia  own  observations,  the  ending  of  nerves  in  the  salivary- 
gland-cells,  in  the  epithelial  cells  of  the  cornea,  the  rods  and 
cones  of  the  retina,  which  are  simply  the  epithelium  of  pri- 
mary optic  vesicle,  and  therefore  continuous  with  the  body- 
surface  originally;  also,  lastly,  the  ending  of  nerves  in  teeth. 
Kowalevsky,  in  his  researches  on  the  development  of  Amphi- 
QXua  lanceolatus,  recently  pointed  out  the  termination  of 
nerves  in  the  epidermic  cells  of  the  skin  of  this  fish. 

Courvoisier's  paper  is  principally  controversial,  and 
intended  to  establish  his  claims  in  the  matter  of  the  spiral 
and  straight  fibres  of  bipolar  ganglion -cells.  It  is  illustrated 
by  a  plate.  The  views  of  Eeale,  Kolliker,  Arnold,  Sanders, 
and  Krause,  are  fully  discussed. 

Franz  BmU's  paper  is  one  of  great  interest,  and,  like  his 
paper  on  the  structure  of  the  tooth-pulp  and  its  nerves, 
which  we  recently  noticed,  is  a  most  creditable  example  of 
the  work  which  Professor  Schultze  enables  his  pupils  at 
Bonn  to  accomplish.  The  author's  observations  are  similar 
to  those  of  Pflueger  on  the  salivary  glands.  He  points  out 
the  existence  of  a  network  of  multipolar  nerve-cells  in  the 
tissue  of  the  gland,  and  traces  the  termination  of  some  of  the 
nerve-fibres  in  the  gland-cells.  These  matters  are  illustrated 
in  a  clear  and  well-drawn  plate. 

Dr.  Schwalbe's  paper  is  a  very  extensive  treatise  on  the 
minute  structure  of  the  papillae  of  the  tongue,  the  peculiar 
"schmeckbechers,"  and  their  relation  to  the  nerves.  He 
points  out  the  existence  of  certain  very  remarkable  nervous 
structures.  The  paper  is  illustrated  with  two  plates,  and, 
taken  in  connection  with  that  of  Dr.  Christian  Loven, 
published  in  a  previous  number  of  the  '  Archiv.,'  furnishes  a 
very  noteworthy  ad'lition  to  the  knowledge  of  the  structure 
of  special- sense-organ 8. 

The  invaginated  cells  observed  by  Dr.  Steudener  occur  in 
carcinomatous  lymph-glands  and  in  carcinomatous  livers. 
The  appearance  presented  is  such  that  the  structure  might 
be  taken  for  mother-cells,  with  enclosed  daughter-cells  ;  but 
by  a  series  of  transitional  forms  figured  in  his  plate,  the 
author  shows  that  one  cell  may  be  gi-adually  squeezed  into, 
or  closed  in  by,  another. 

In  the  beak  of  (he  enipe  {Scolopax  rusticola)  are  certain 
large  corpuscles  in  connection  with  the  fibres  of  the  nerve, 
and  surrounded  by  a    denselv   vascular   tissue.     These  are 
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described,    drawn,    and  their    meaniug   discussed    by   Dr. 
Leydig. 

Bocieta  Iteliana  di  Sciense  NatnraU.  "  Studies  on  Cochineal 
Insects,"  by  A,  Targioni  Tozzetti. — Professor  Tozzetti  haa 
been  good  enough  to  send  ua  this  and  the  following  memoir, 
which  are  very  exhaustive  and  valuable  treatises.  The  com- 
plete history  and  anatomy  of  several  Cocci  is  most  elaborately 
worked  out  by  the  author,  and  illustrated  by  most  faithful- 
looking  drawings  in  seven  large  quarto  plates.  80 
thoroughly  complete  and  careful  examination  as  Professor 
Tozzetti  lias  given  to  these  inserts  makes  his  work  a  most 
important  pendant  to  the  researches  of  Huxley,  Lubbock, 
Balbiani,  Mecznikow,  and  Clapar^de,  on  allied  hemipterous 

"  On  the  Light-organ  of  Luciola  lialica,  and  on  the  Mttscular 
fibre  of  Arthropods,"  by  Targioni  Tozzetti.  This  paper 
contains  a  full  and  careful  description  of  the  organs  in 
question,  illustrated  by  two  plates. 

MiEoeliaaeoiia.— 'M  Monograph  on  the  Structure  and  De- 
velopment of  the  Shoulder-Girdle  and  Breast-Bone  in  the 
Vertebrata,"  by  W.  Kitchen  Parker,  r.R.S.  (Ray  Society.) 
— "  We  cannot,"  says  Mr.  Parker,  "  take  a  step  in  tliis  de- 
partment of  anatomical  science  without  a  thorough  acquaint- 
ance, not  only  with  the  histology  of  the  skeleton,  but  also 
with  that  of  the  rest  of  the  tissues  that  go  to  make  a  verte- 
brate animal."  Hence  the  last  volume  issued  by  the  Ray 
Society  has  considerable  interest  for  microscopical  observers. 
The  study  of  osteology  is  just  now  receiving  from  the  hands 
of  such  men  as  Professors  Gregenbaur  and  Huxley  and  Mr. 
Parker  a  turn  in  quite  a  new  direction,  the  importance  of 
which  cannot  be  overestimated.  Following  in  lie  steps  of 
Rathke,  the  osteologist  has  now  to  consider  in  his  determina- 
tions of  homologous  bones,  not  merely  the  position  or  rela- 
tions of  the  bone  in  question  to  other  bones,  but,  above  all, 
he  has  to  ascertain  and  make  allowance  for  its  origin  and 
mode  of  development.  "  Skin-bones,"  "  membrane -bones," 
and  "  cartilage- bones,"  are  now  carefully  discriminated. 
Mr.  Parker,  taking  comisel,  as  he  says,  with  Professor 
Huxley,  proposes  three  terms — endostosis,  eclostoais,  and 
paroatosis — by  which  to  distinguish  the  three  chief  modes  of 
ossification.  "  Endostosis "  is  that  ossification  which  com- 
mences in  the  intercellular  substance  of  hyahne  cartilsge. 
That  bony  matter  which  is  first  found  in  the  almost  structure- 
lesi  inner  layer  of  the  perichondrium,  in  immediate  contact 
with  the  outermost  cartilage-cells,  is  formed  by  a  process 
whitJi  may  be  called  "' eclo^tosis."     Such  a  bony  formation 
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as  appears  primarily  in  the  skin,  in  the  subcutaneous  fibrous 
mesb,  or  in  the  aponeurotic  tracts,  may  be  called  ■'  parostosis." 
Bones  which  were  thought  to  be  homologiius  prove,  when 
examined  by  the  li!j;ht  of  this  division  of  the  ossifying  pro- 
cess, to  be  t^uite  distinct,  originating  in  many  cases  quite 
differently ;  atid  others  supposed  to  be  simple  prove  to  con- 
tain both  ectostcal  and  parosteal  elements.  In  the  Elasmo- 
branch  Fishes  Mr,  Parker  has  studied  {as  also  has  Gegen- 
baur)  the  essential  cartilaginous  part  of  llie  shoulder -girdle. 
In  the  Ganoid  and  Teleostean  Fishes  he  is  able  to  point  out 
what  membrane  and  dermal  bones  {parosteal  elements)  are 
added  thereto ;  and  thus,  starting  with  a  clear  knowledge  of 
these  two  distinct  factors,  he  is  able,  when  he  arrives  higher 
up  in  the  scale,  amongst  leptiles,  birds,  and  mammals,  to 
trace  out  the  gradual  fusion  of  the  two  elements,  and  to 
show,  in  the  simple-looking  but  often  highly  complex  bones 
of  the  shoulder-girdle  which  part  represents  this  or  that 
membrane-  or  cartilage -bone  in  the  fish,  and  what  is  special 
and  peculiar  to  the  class  under  consideration.  The  magnifi- 
cent volimie,  with  its  thirty  coloured  plates,  which  Mr.  Parker 
has  produced,  contains  the  most  accurate  details  concerning 
these  structures,  and  is  the  result  of  a  surprising  amount  of 
research  and  industry,  Mr.  Parker's  method  has  yet  to  be 
applied  fully  to  other  parts  of  the  skeleton,  and,  as  he  him- 
self suggests,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  present  volume  may 
be  looked  upon  as  a  specimen  of  what  sound  osteological 
research  should  be  at  the  present  time,  and  that  others  may 
be  induced  to  work  in  the  same  way  and  with  as  valuable  a 
result, 

A  new  Rotifer. — We  recently  noticed  Professor  Mecz- 
nikow's  discovery  of  Apsilus  lenCiformts,  a  Rolatorian  entirely 
destitute  of  vibratile  cilia,  and  M.  Claparede  now  communi- 
cates an  account  of  an  animal  of  the  same  kind  observed  by 
him  some  years  ago  in  the  Seine,  a  small  river  of  the  canton 
of  Geneva.  It  was  found  creeping  on  the  bodies  of  Tricho- 
drili,  and  other  small  OligochiEta.  The  body  of  this  animal, 
to»which  M.  Claparede  gives  the  name  of  Balaifo  calvus, 
is  more  or  less  vermiform,  and  very  contractile.  Its  jioste- 
rior  extremity  (foot)  is  divided  into  two  lobes,  of  which  the 
ventral  is  semilunar,  with  acute  angles,  which  are  capable 
of  invagination.  The  dorsal  lobe  forms  a  flattened  cylinder 
terminated  by  three  mammilla;.  Between  the  two  lobes  the 
anu5  is  situated.  The  anterior  extremity,  which  is  indis- 
tinctly annulated,  is  capable  of  retraction  as  in  other  Rota- 
toria. The  mastax  is  not  largely  developed,  and  is  armed 
with  a  verj-  small   incus,  and  with    two  curved    mallei ;  it 
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opens  directly  into  a  thick-walled  intestine,  thn  inner  layer 
of  which  is  brownish.  The  intestine  i*  more  dimjdc  than 
in  the  Rotatoria  generally ;  it  extends  in  a  straight  line  from 
the  mouth  to  the  anus,  and  its  narrowed  anterior  part  scarcely 
merits  the  name  of  cesophagus.  No  glands  were  observed  in 
connection  with  the  stomach.  When  the  animal  is  extcndiHl 
the  curved  mallei  project  externally.  All  Ilie  individuals 
observed  were  females.  The  ovary  occupies  the  ventral  por- 
tion of  the  body ;  beneath  the  intestine,  the  mature  ovulus  are 
ovoid,  and  occupy  the  poslerior  extremity  of  the  body.  M. 
ClaparMe  characterises  his  genus  Balatro  as  follows : — Body 
vermiform,  very  contractile  ;  poBt«rior  extrmiity  terminated 
by  two  lobes — one  ventral,  ol  a  semilunar  form,  transverse; 
the  other  dorsal,  nearly  cylindrical,  acting  as  a  foot.  Mallei 
in  the  form  of  crooks.  No  vibratile  organs  ;  no  eyes.  Besides 
Apsilus  and  Balatro,  Taphrocampa  of  Gosse  is  a  genus  of 
Rotatoria  destitute  of  vibratile  cilia.  Mr.  Gosse  placed  it 
originally  near  Notommata  and  Furcularia,  but  has  since 
removed  it  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Chcetonotus,  among  the 
Gastrotricha.  In  this  M.  Claparede  thinks  he  is  wrong,  as 
Taphrocampa  possesses  a  mastax,  the  structure  of  which  is 
very  near  to  that  of  the  Furcularite  and  Monocercte.  M. 
Dujardin  also  describes  hie  genus  Lindia  as  destitute  of  cilia ; 
and  M.  Claparede  regards  it  as  nearly  allied  to  his  Balatro, 
which  is  still  more  closely  related  to  Albertia. 

"  On  the  Mode  in  which  certain  Rotatoria  introduce  Food 
into  their  Mouths,"  by  E.  Claparede  — In  the  Zygotricha  of 
Ehrenherg  the  vibratile  apparatus  may  be  regarded  as  double. 
The  movement  of  the  cilia  is  always  in  the  same  direction, 
namely,  opposite  to  that  of  the  hands  of  a  watch ;  hence  it  is 
directed  towards  the  mouth  in  the  right  wheel,  and  from  it  ui 
Uie  left  one.  But  observation  proves  that  food  passes  to  the 
mouth  both  from  right  and  left,  which  is  incompatible  with 
the  received  notion  that  the  currents  conveying  the  food  are 
produced  hy  the  vibratile  apparatus.  The  examination  of 
such  Rotatoria  as  the  Melicerta;  and  Lacinularise  leads  to 
the  same  result.  In  Melicerta  ringem,  on  the  lower  surface 
of  the  membranous  vibratile  organ  and  parallel  to  its  margin, 
M,  Claparede  finds  a  sort  of  crest,  between  which  aud  the 
margin  there  is  a  deep  furrow.  The  extreme  margin  bears 
the  well-known  large  cilia ;  the  crest  also  bears  cUia,  but 
these  are  long  and  delicate,  and  their  movement  is  opposite 
in  the  two  halves  of  the  apparatus.  By  their  means  foreign 
bodies  which  get  into  the  channel  between  the  two  ciliated 
crests  are  pushed  gently  along  and  conveyed  to  the  mouth, 
being  retained  in  their  position  by  the  inferior  range  of  cilia, 
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The  action  of  the  whole  apparatas  is  explained  aa  foUowB  by 
Professor  Claparede : — The  superior  range  of  cilia,  when  in 
action,  produces  currents  tangential  to  the  vibratile  organ 
and  perpendicular  to  its  plane.  These  currents  are  closed, 
and  appear  to  be  nearly  of  an  elliptical  form ;  particles  in- 
volved in  them  pass  repeatedly  over  the  same  course,  and  if 
they  are  thus  brought  in  contact  Tv-ilh  the  extremities  of  the 
inferior  cilia,  which  reach  a  little  above  the  base  of  the 
superior  range,  they  pass  into  the  channel  above  mentioned, 
and  are  pushed  along  in  it  towards  the  mouth.  The  author 
remarks  that  the  apparent  movement  of  the  inferior  cilia  is 
from  the  mouth ;  but  this  is  illusory,  and  due  to  the  circum- 
stance that  the  slow  elevation  of  each  cilium  preparatory  to 
its  stroke  produces  a  greater  effect  upon  the  eye  than  the 
more  rapid  stroke  itself.  This  double  row  of  cilia  in  Melicerta 
and  Lacinularia  has  been  observed  and  described  in  this 
country  by  Huxley  and  WilHamson,  and  in  Germany  by 
Leydig,  but  its  existence  seems  to  have  escaped  the  notice 
of  subsequent  observers.  Professor  Huxley  has  also  observed 
this  second  row  of  cilia  in  Philodina,  a  genus  belonging  to 
the  Rotatoria  Zygolrocha.  M.  Claparfide  here  describes  and 
figures  it  in  Rotifer  infiatus  (Duj.),  in  which  the  inferior  cilia 
are  borne  upon  a  crest  which  is  oblique  relatively  to  the 
plane  of  the  vibratile  wheel;  in  all  other  respects  the  arrange- 
ment and  action  of  these  inferior  cilia  are  the  same  as  in 
Melicerta.  The  same  characters  have  been  observed  in 
Rotifer  vulgaris  (Ehr.).  M.  Claparede  appends  to  this 
paper  a  note  confirming  Mr.  Gosse's  account  of  the  mode 
in  which  Melicerta  ringens  builds  up  its  tube,  and  remarks 
that  this  does  not  appear  to  have  attracted  attention  on  the 
Continent. 

"  Teeth  of  Fossil  Fishes  from  the  Coal-measures,  North- 
umberland."— Professor  Owen  has  published  a  paper,  illus- 
trated by  very  beautiful  figures  in  fifteen  plates,  in  the 
'  Proceedings  of  the  Odontological  Society.'  He  describes 
various  new  genera  and  species  on  these  characters.  Mr. 
Albany  Hancock  and  Mr.  Thomas  Atthey,  however,  publish 
papers  in  the  '  Annals  and  Magazine  of  Natural  History,'  in 
which  they  point  out  what  they  consider  to  be  serious  errors 
in  Professor  Owen's  paper,  and  refuse  to  admit  some  of  his 
genera,  they  being  founded  on  fragments  only  of  the  teeth  of 
Other  genera. 

"  Dentition  of  the  Mole." — Mr.  C.  Spence  Bate  has  also 
sent  us  a  copy  of  his  paper  on  this  subject,  published  by  the 
Odontological  Society.  Mr,  Bate's  researches  on  the  develop- 
ment of  the  teeth  are  highly  interesting,  and  clearly  prove 
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\h&t  the  tooth  called  canine  in  the  upper  jaw  »  no  canine  at 
all.  Unaccountably,  Mi-.  Bute  comt^  to  tlie  conctiiaion  that 
Professor  Owen's  formula  is  the  riaht  one — a  concluaion  from 
which,  on  a  former  occasion,  we  disaeTited. 

"Researches  on  the  Componad  Eije»  of  Crmtarea  and 
Insecia."  fUntursuchiiiigen  iibrr  die  zii^amtnennrnetrtpn 
Augen  der  Krehse  nnd  Insoctcn.)     By  Max  Schultzp. 

"The  percipient  elements  of  the  retina,"  a»  the  author 
observes,  "  both  in  Invertebrate  and  Vertebrate  animals  pos- 
sess a  definite  structure  adapted  to  the  function  they  have  to 
perform,  and  as  this,  in  both  case',  is  the  perception  of  one 
and  the  same  motion  in  the  waves  of  the  ether  upon  which 
all  luininous  impressions  depend,  it  is,  primd  facie,  probable 
that  the  structure  in  question  would  be  essentiaUy  alike. 
Another  question,  however,  arises — whether  we  arc  at  the 
present  time  or  ever  shall  he  able  to  discover  by  mesn«  of 
the  microscope  the  actual  physical  condiii<ins  upon  which  it 
must  he  presumed  the  percipient  power  of  the  termination  of 
the  optic  nerve  depends.  For  although  we  know  the  length 
of  the  undulations,  and  are  able  easily  to  measure  them,  the 
difficulty  still  remains  of  reconciling  the  enormous  rapidity 
of  their  recurrence  with  what  we  know  respecting  the  rate 
of  perceptivity  through  the  nerves  themselves;  a  difficulty 
which  would  seem  calculated  much  to  lessen  the  hope  of  our 
being  able  to  discover  any  relation  between  the  visible  struc- 
ture and  the  undulations  of  light," 

The  discovery,  however,  by  the  author,  of  the  universal 
axistence  of  a  very  regular,  laminated  structure  in  the  outer 
segments  of  the  "rods"  and  "cones"  of  the  retina  in  man 
and  other  Vertebrata,*  affords  an  inkling  of  the  direction 
in  which  we  may  look  for  some  definite  view  with  respect  to 
a  purely  mechanical  theory  of  light-  and  colour- percept  ion. 
If  Zenkerf  is  right  in  considering  that  in  the  case  of  the  re- 
flection of  light  in  the  laminated  structure  of  the  rods,  which 
may  be  compared  to  a  set  of  glass-plates,  a  system  of 
atatical  waves  must  be  established  (which  can  only  take 
place,  for  the  different  coloured  rays,  where  the  reflecting 
surfaces  are  at  the  proper  distances  apart),  we  may  arrive  at 
some  idea  as  to  how  the  varying  length  of  the  undulations  of 
the  different  coloured  rays  is  perceived  irrespective  of  their 
enormous  ra])idit)'. 

Ill  this  view  the  laminated  structure  of  the  percipient  rods 
would  seem  to  be  of  fundamental  importance,  and  the  author 
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precision.  Other  isolated  specimens  belong  to  less  known 
races,  but  M.  Pruner-Eey  "has  thought  it  advisable  to  include 
them  for  future  comparison.  He  says  a  few  words  with 
reference  to  the  observations  contained  in  his  former  memoir 
on  the  same  subject  respecting  the  characters  of  the  hair,' 
which  are  visible  to  the  naked  eye. 

1.  With  respect  to  colour,  he  has  established  the  fact  that 
it  is  not  always  blac&  in  the  negress.  Besides  a  red  colour, 
which  is  very  exceptional,  he  has  met  with  hair  of  an  ashy 
{cendre'e)  tint  in  some  cases,  in  which  the  other  characters 
were  perfectly  nigritic.  2.  Among  two  hundred  speeimena 
of  hair  from  natives  of  India,  only  one  occurred  of  a.  straw- 
colour,  and  even  this  might  have  been  of  foreign  origin. 
The  hair  of  every  race  south  of  the  Himalayahs  is  jet  blackj 
hut  in  proportion  as  we  ascend  into  the  more  elevated  regions 
a  brown  colour  occurs  more  and  more  frequently. 

In  general,  M.  Pruner-Bey's  re:;ent  observations  have  con- 
firmed  what  he  has  before  announced,  viz.,  that  the  colour 
may  differ  in  different  branches  of  one  and  the  same  race, 
independently  of  any  other  change  in  the  characters  of  the 
hair.  But  the  same  observation  does  not  hold  good  between 
different  races,  especially  when  the  pigmentation  is  examined 
microscopically  in  transverse  sections. 

As  was  shown  in  his  former  communication,  the  differential 
characters  of  the  hair  of  various  races  are  found  chiefly  in 
the  forms  presented  by  transverse  sections.  Such  sections, 
moreover,  afford  an  op^iortunity  of  determining  not  only  the 
form,  but  also  the  sine  of  the  hair,  a  character  which  M. 
Pruner-Bey  considers  of  the  greatest  importance. 

Amongst  the  principal  races  whose  hair  forms  the  subject 
of  the  present  communication  may  be  euumerated  amongst 
the  Semitic — Arabs  and  Jews;  and  as  types  of  the  Arian 
family,  Greeks,  Brahmins,  Lithuanians,  &c.  It  would  appear 
that,  according  to  M.  Pruner-Bey,  there  is  a  marked  difference 
between  the  Semitic  and  the  Arian  races.  Tlie  latter  show- 
ing a  regular  oval  outline  in  the  transverse  section,  and  the 
former  one  of  a  more  or  leas  angular  outline;  so  that,  as  the 
learned  ethnologist  remarks,  we  might  almost  fancy  that  the 
angular  traits  of  the  Hebrew  visage  were  repeated  in  the 
transverse  section  of  the  hair  I 

Amongst  the  so-termed  Turanian  races,  we  find  Fina, 
Esthonians,  Samoyedes,  natives  of  Sicily  and  Kabyles,  &c. 
Other  races  are  Korougloas,  Nigritoes,  Australians,  Malays 
and  Polynesians — Americans,  Chinese,  Aunamites,  Japanese, 
Santala,  and  finally  an  ape ;  the  hair  of  the  latter  having  been 
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diagnosed  by  M.  Pruner  from  its  microscopic  characters  alone. 
It  resembled  in  some  respects  the  hair  of  the  human  infant^ 
but  differed  from  it  in  the  perfectly  uniform  dissemination  of 
the  black  pigmentary  matter  and  the  consequent  entire  ab« 
sence  of  any  trace  of  structure. 


NOTES  AND  CORRESPONDENCE. 


Colour  of  the  Sea — As  a  pendant  to  the  admirable  paper 
by  Dr.  Collingwood,  published  in  the  April '  Quarterly  Micro- 
scopical Journal,'  permit  me  to  send  jou  the  following  notes. 

During  the  vojage  of  this  vessel  hom  Valparaiso  hither, 
at  the  end  of  last  and  beginning  of  this  month,  the  sea  was 


4 


noticed  to  be  sensibly  discoloured  for  about  500  miles.  Some 
sixty  miles  south  of  Callao  (lat.  13°  south)  the  colour  waa 
brownish-green  ;  close  to  and  at  about  ten  mUes  from  Callao 
the  sea  was  covered  bj-  many  jiatches  of  thick  reddish-brown 
scum.  This  occurred  at  intervals;  but  more  to  the  north, 
off  the  Lobos  Islands,  the  scum  had  dis^npeared,  and  there 


vr^T    te-    •  ;^r.      r     .:,- 


were  only   scattered  rivmMf   :c  :uit:c*^    v^n-^ 
tome  fifty  miles  from  ihit  Kmsc^. 

It  was    severml   tiniM  gxnr-'i«-i 
Btninings  of  the  difciok«cr!«d  *-i.--*r  uiit  i. »  *  •■•  t:.:    ^.-    ^a:  • 
lesultB.    I  enclose  s  spet-Tii*" .,  xiti  l^:  i  •  •:—  -  ^-i  -^    .  : 
taken  near  Cmllao. 

It  may  not  be  irreleiir.:  3;c  au*  ■.=  **•   .lo;    I    :..    ■  r....:  • 
times  seen  and  examziMti  r«tf  w.^ .  luir-    •^-:»"  -.4..  -    «  . 
off  the  West  Mexican  tri  Cud:r:  un    •  :45--       7^       ..    - 
was  not  al'wavs  due  zo  TT^^nrxf^mi  131.   t:**   I  ii 

member  any  instance  of  *"^^-*    ::£*   :f»'.n;r  -.i^     *  ^--       ""ii- 
Gkilf  of  Camomia  u  to  -:c:r>:»:*  d:r   -♦    •••i.-:.  '-..i.    -.:^-.:^ 
as  to  have  been  called  rr  'ii*  lui  >':;i:i.i-'L-  -i«;*-iii.     --r     - 
radfy. — J.  Lijrrox  Palxxx.  F£.  1  .'^  L.   TMrr  •  ■:    H  "l  • 
Topaze,  at  Panama. 
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RoTAj;.  MicBoacopiOAt  Socutt, 

April  8ih,  1868. 

Jaiob  Glaihheh,  Esq.,  F.E.S.,  President,  in  the  Cliair.  ' 

The  minutea  of  tte  preceding  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 
Dr.  Jayaker  was  duly  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Society. 
The  following  presents  were  announced,  and  tiianks  voted  to  tie 
respective  donors ; 


' 

Frenniedbv 

Seven  Slides  of  Crystals .... 

Mr.  ,T.  Norman. 

Six  ditto  from  Tasmania 

Mr.E.D.Harrop. 

J  onmal  of  Linneaa  Society 

Society.                   ' 

Land  and  Water  (weekly) 

Editor. 

JournaJ  of  Society  of  Arts  (weeklyj 

Society. 

Journal  of  Pliotographic  Society      . 

Editor. 

Journal  of  Quekelt  Ckb 

Club- 

The  Stndent 

Publisher. 

Popular  Science  Review . 

British  Journal  of  Dental  Science  . 

Ditto. 

Editor. 

Dental   Characters  of  Genera  and  Species,   chiefly  of 
Fishes,  from  Shales  of  Coal,  Nortiiomherlaud.     By 

Professor  Owen,  F.R.S.,  ie.  . 

Author. 

Spectroscope  and  Microspeotroscope  in  the  Discovery  of 

Blood-stains.     By  Dr.  Heranath 
The  Works  of  W.  Hewson,  F.R.S. 

Ditto. 

G.  Gulliver,  F.R.S. 

Portrait  of  Professor  Owen 

Professor  Owen. 

Album  of  Portrait!  of  Fellows 

Messrs.  Maul. 

Scliacht  on  the  Microscope 

Henry  Lee. 

Ray  Society's  Volume  for  1867       , 

Ditto. 

A  paper  was  read  by  Major  Soas,  E.A.,  "  On  Micro- crystals 
and  Iridescent  Films  obtained  by  the  use  of  the  Blow-pipe." 
Major  Hoaa  ahowed  hia  method  of  operatioD.  He  melted  borax 
on  a  platina  wire  bent  into  a  ring  at  one  extremity,  and  then  in- 
troduced the  various  metala.  By  employing  a  mechanical  blow- 
pipe to  maintain  the  borax  hea,d  in  fusion,  be  was  able  to  blow  it 
into  a  thin  bubble  by  means  of  an  ordinary  mouth  blow-pipe.  The 
boras  bubbles  eshibited  iridescent  colours,  and  after  being  left 
for  some  sime  undisturbed  micro-eryBtals  made  their  appearance. 
Major  EosB  thought  that  the  colours  of  the  films  and  the  forms  of 
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lie  crystals  were  characteristic  of  the  particular  metaU  or  other 
bodies  fueed  with  the  borax.  Ho  then  described  at  length  the 
beaattful  efTccta  produced,  aod  gave  theoretical  eiplanatioDs  of 
tbe  pheaonicna. 

Before  this  paper  was  read  tbe  Pbesident  stated  that,  as  Major 
Ross  was  about  to  leave  London,  he  had  consented  to  its  being 
brought  bcfure  the  Society,  althougji  the  Council  had  not  had  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  it.  Under  these  circumstances  tiiey  would 
exercise  their  discretion  as  to  its  publication. 

Mr.  BttooKE,  F.R.S.,  remarked  that  the  author  had  nob 
discriminated  between  two  distinct  phenomena  in  optic.?,  refraction 
and  interference.  He  also  referred  to  tbe  attempts  made  by  Newton 
(to  which  Major  Ross  alluded)  to  explain  the  colours  of  liltns  by 
hia  corpuscular  emission  theory  of  light.  The  colours  in  Major 
Boss's  experiments  were  entirely  produced  by  the  well-known 
action  of  films,  and  were  perlectty  accounted  for  by  the  undulatory 
theory. 

Mr.  Jabxz  HogO  thought  that  inferring  the  compcsition  of 
bodies  from  Epeeial  forms  of  micro-crystals  would  easily  lead  to 
error,  Mr.  Waddington  had  shown  him  specimens  of  micro- 
crystals  resembling  those  obtained  in  Dr.  G-uy's  sublimations,  and 
showiug  the  uncertainty  uf  that  class  of  evidence. 

Mr.  &LXCK,  while  differing  entirely  from  the  theoretical  portions 
of  Major  Boss's  paper,  was  of  opinion  that  he  had  indicated  an 
interesting  field  of  research,  in  which  facts  of  importance  might  he 
discovered. 

In  reply  to  observations  of  Major  Boss,  Mr.  BnooE£  ei|>lained 
that,  although  various  forms  might  be  obtained  from  a  crystalllzablQ 
body  by  crystallizing  it  under  different  conditions,  they  would  all 
be  referred  to  tbe  same  system. 

Mr.  Hogg  then  read  a  paper  on  "  The  Lingual  Membrane  of 
MoUusca,  and  its  Value  in  Classification."     (See  'Trans.,'  p.  93.) 

At  the  close  of  the  above  paper  Mr.  HoOG  pointed  out  the  ad- 
vantage of  mounting  palates  in  glycerine.  He  found  that  Canada 
balsam  materially  damaged  the  delicate  portions  of  the  structure. 

The  Eev.  Tho3.  H.  Browne  asked  if  Mr.  Hogg  thought 
"lingual"  a  proper  term  for  all  the  structures  to  which  it  was 
applied.  He  considered  that  it  should  be  restricted  to  palates  in 
which  one  portion  was  detached  and  capable  of  protrusion.  The 
best  way  to  see  the  form  of  lingual  teeth  was  to  tear  the  palate 
from  the  outside  towards  the  centre. 

Mr.  HooG  thought  Huxley's  term  odontophore  preferable  to 
Ungual  membrane. 

SoiKEE,  TVed/ietday  Eoening,  April  22nd. 

Thi  invitations  issued  by  the  President  and  Council  were 
generally  responded  to,  and  the  soiree  was  attended  by  upwards  of 
1300  visitors  and  Fellows.     By  the  courtesy  of  the  authorities 
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of  King's  College  the  whole  building  was  thrown  open  on 
this  occasioD,  including  the  Museum  of  0-eorge  III  and  the 
Natural  Hiatory  Museum,  the  intereatiag  contents  of  which 
were  a  great  source  of  attraction,  and  contributed  to  prevent  the 
large  hall  and  libraries  from  being  overcrowded.  The  refresh- 
ment department,  which  proved  insufB.cient  on  former  oceaaionB, 
was  conducted  this  year  on  a  much  larger  scale,  an  additional 
room  having  been  assigned  to  it,  and  nothing  omitted  that  could 
promote  the  comfort  of  the  visitorB.  The  exhibition  of  objects  of 
beauty  and  interest  was  such  aa  not  only  to  afford  satisfaction  to 
the  Society  and  their  guests,  but  also  to  create  a  belief  that  the 
interest  for  microscopical  research  is  greatly  on  the  increase. 

There  was,  on  the  whole,  a  larger  display  of  microscopes  of  every 
description  than  usual,  contributed  by  nearly  all  of  the  London 
makers — Messrs.  Hoss,  Messrs.  Beck,  Messrs.  Powell  and  Lealand, 
Mr.  Ladd,  Mr.  Baker,  Messrs,  Murray  and  Heath,  Home  and 
Thornwaite,  J.  How,  Crouch,  Svrift,  Browning,  Collins,  Uorman, 
Wheeler,  Salmon,  &c.  Ac, 

The  collection  of  old  microscopes,  superintended  by  Mr. 
Williams,  occupied  one  of  the  most  attractive  tables  of  the  eihi- 
bition.  Under  the  Martin's  microscope  a  splendid  crystallized 
mass  of  bismuth,  with  iridescent  colours,  formed  a  most  splendid 
object,  while  it  demonstrated  the  large  field  and  power  of  this 
remarkable  instrument.  There  was  also  the  microscope  made  for 
George  III,  with  other  curioua  early  microscopes,  A  new  reflect- 
ing goniometer  was  shown  by  Mr.  Browning,  as  well  as  a  number 
of  spectroscopes.  The  absorption  bands  of  the  red  feather  of 
the  Turaaus  albo-crittatug,  in  which  Professor  Church  discovered 
the  red  organic  pigment  iuracine,  containing  copper,  were  exhi- 
bited by  Mr.  Browning,  and  the  structure  of  the  feather  was 
shown  by  Mr.  Slack.  The  platform  was  occupied  by  Dr.  Carpenter 
and  Mr.  Henry  Lee,  the  former  bringing  a  beautiful  coUeetion  to 
illustrate  the  structure  of  the  Ophiuridai,  and  the  latter  exhibiting 
a  selection  of  objects  from  the  Paris  Exhibition,  and  some  elegaut 
drawings  of  snow  crystals  on  the  squares  of  a  chess  board. 

Mr.  Ladd's  exceedingly  fine  specimens  of  Iceland  spar  were  a 
source  of  much  attraction ;  and  under  one  of  his  microscopes  a 
"  spirally  crystallized  sulphate  of  copper."  This  salt,  it  appears, 
when  permitted  to  crystallize  from  warm  solutions,  assumes, 
according  to  the  temperature,  a  spiral  appearance,  as  though  the' 
solution  during  the  process  of  cooling  had  been  full  of  minute, 
whirlpools,  or  rather  had  taken  on  a  rotatory  motion.  In  this 
state  it  becomes  an  attractive  object  for  polarized  light.  Mr.  W.  S. 
Waddington  showed  a  beautiful  and  interesting  series  of  micro-sub- 
limates ;  and  in  one  of  the  lecture-rooms  Mr.  How,  by  the  aid  of 
the  oiy-hydrogen  light,  exhihifced  at  intervals  a  series  of  Dr. 
Maddox's  micro- photographs,  and  a  superb  collection  of  photo- 
graphs from  various  parts  of  Europe.  Mr.  How's  kaleidoscope, 
applied  to  the  gas  microscope,  was  also  much  admired. 

Mr.  Hopkinson'a  collection  of  fossils,  among  which  we  noticed 
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It  remarkable  specimen  of  Dipiograpsua  ajvjugtifoUug,  Hal],  in 
which  the  prolonged  asis  is  enveloped  in  a  non-celliferoua  portion 
of  the  periderm  ;  also  a  series  of  Ibsail  woods  illustrative  of  Mr. 
Carruther'a  paper  in  the  '  Intellectual  Observer,'  May  and  June, 
1867. 

Under  the  Society's  microacopea  were  shown  an  interesting  series 
of  objects  irom  tbe  Wallich  and  Beck  eollections,  and  objects  pre- 
sented by  T.  EosB,  Dr,  Carpenter,  and  T.  White.  A'series  of 
bronzes  reduced  to  scale  from  the  antique,  by  Mr.  Flasman 
Spurrell,  were  much  admired,  as  also  were  a  series  of  drawings  of 
the  British  mosses  by  Dr.  Braithwaite,  and  another  seriea  of 
tongues  of  moUusca  illuatrative  of  Mr.  Hogg's  paper,  a  fine  set 
of  coloured  figures  of  fungi  by  <3.  W,  Smith,  and  micro-photo- 
graphs by  Dr.  Millar. 

It  would  occupy  too  much  space  to  particularise  all  tbe  objeeta 
of  nOTelty,  but  we  must  mention  Mr,  lioss's  new  four-inch  objee- 
tire,  and  bis  tank  microscope;  Ackland's  alcohol  thermometers, 
graduated  on  an  entirely  new  plan  to  ensure  accuracy ;  a  new  form 
of  Eeade's  double  hemispherical  condenser ;  Fiddian'a  lamp 
chimney,  by  Mr.  Collins ;  a  new  meteor- spectroscope,  with  an 
enormous  field,  bj;  Mr.  Browning  ;  an  improvement  on  Nachet's 
stereo-pseud oscopic  microscope,  by  Messrs.  Murray  and  Heath  ;  a 

Socket  microscope  by   ditto ;   a   travelling   microscope  by  Mr. 
[oginnie,  &c. 


James  GLiisHES,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 
The   following    gentlemen    were    duly    elected    Fellows   of  the 
Society:— Arthur  E.  Durham,  F.fi.C.8.,  &c. ;  Charles  S.Baker; 
Dr.  Edward  Dowaon. 

The  following  donations  were  announced,  and  thanks  returned  to 
the  respective  donors : 

Pretenltd  bg 
'■"""■'  J.  Smilb,  Jun. 

J.  Swift. 
R.  Farmer. 
Society. 
S.  J,  M'Intire. 
Editor. 
Societj. 
Editor. 
Society. 
Society. 

C  Brooke,  Esq, 
Publisher. 


A  Condeoaer,  with  Polarisoope,  &c. 
Adams  on  the  Microscoj«.  3nd  edition 
Catali^e  ot  Eoyal  Society's  Papers,  vol,  1 
Sii  Slides  of  Podura  Scales 
Land  and  Water  (weeklj) 
Journal  of  Society  of  Arts 
Photogrspbic  Journal 
Journal  of  Linnean  Society 
Journal  of  Geological  Society 
Portrait  of  Charles  Brooke,  Eaq,, 
The  Student    . 
Unlersncliiingen    ueber    Entwickelun^geschicl 
Farbstoffes  in  P9anzenzBllen,  von  Dr.  Adol 


S.,  &c. 


L 
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Bejtinff  ZD  einer  Monoj;rapliie  dcr  Sciarinen,  von  Joli. 

Winnerii  in  Crefeld 
The  Microscope,  4lli  riliiion,  hj  Dr.  Csrpcnter 
Die  Dialoineeo  der  Holic^n  Satra  beorbeit,  von  3.  Sclm- 

DlagHoscn  det  in  Vasa'rn  utid  Srf.ivonien  Bislier  Beo^ 

-  bnclirelen  Gelaaspflanzen,  Veiliaodlunzen  der  kai- 

(erlicb-koni<;liclien  Zoologbch-botanisclieit  Gcssell- 

loLiart  in  Wien         .... 


The  attention  of  the  Society  wae  called  to  a  let  or  models  of  tha 
^z£ard  of  the  Philodina  Toteala,  made  by  the  Hun.  and  Bev.  tbe 
Lord  Sydney  Godolphiii  Osborne. 

Mr.  Heisch  read  a  description  of  improvements  he  had  effected 
in  Nacbet'a  Stereo-pseudoacopie  Biuoculor  Microscope.  (See 
'Trans.,' p.  112.) 

Mr.  Bhooke  ejpiained  the  action  of  Nachet's  oonatruction, 

A  paper  was  then  read  "On  Fungoid  Growths  in  Aqueoaa  Sola- 
tions  of  Silica,  and  their  Artificial  Fossil izati on,"  bj  William 
Chasdleb  RoBEitTS,  F.C.S.,  Associate  of  the  Roval  School  of 
Mines,  and  HiiNttT  J.  Slack,  F.G.S.,  Sec.  B.M.S.  "(See  '  Trans.,' 
p.  105.) 

Mr,  EoBEHTB  gave  some  further  account  of  the  mode  of  pre- 
paring silica  solutions  and  their  behaviour. 

Mr.  Babif,  F.C.S.,  stated  that,  in  bis  experiments  referred  to  in 
tbe  paper,  every  care  was  taken  to  eiclude  duat.  The  silica  solution 
was  dialy^ed  in  a  vegetable  parchment  dialyser  covered  with  filtering 
paper.  After  the  potash  and  acid  had  passed  away,  the  solution  of 
silica  was  filtered.  Some  growths  were  found  on  tbe  Alter,  and 
growths  came  abundantly  in  the  solutions  kept  in  University 
College  Laboratory.  Some  gelatinized  specimens  contain  dozens  of 
the  fungoid  plants.  As  tbe  gelatinized  Gilica  dries,  the  process  doei 
not  seem  to  go  on  by  steady  evaporation.  He  bad  observed  a  layer 
of  water  on  tbe  top  of  some  silica  iti  a  flask,  as  if  it  bad  been  squeezed 
out  from  tbe  mass  below.  Peculiarities  in  the  mode  of  drying  might 
account  for  the  fungoid  branches  keeping  their  form  during  the 
contraction  of  solidification.  From  some  experiments  be  thought 
that  the  presence  of  nlkalies  prevented  these  fungoid  growths. 
"Where  the  growths  had  occurred  tbe  plants  had  no  nutriment  but 
what  they  might  derive  from  silica,  air,  and  water.  He  thought 
further  observatiuns  might  lead  to  a.  better  nnderstanding  of  the 
part  played  by  silica  in  agriculture.  He  considered  that  the 
importance  of  silica  had  not  been  fully  recognised  hitherto. 

Mr,  Bhowsing  said  that  he  bad  heard  the  vegetable  appearance 
compiled  with  the  peculiar  fractures  produced  by  electrical  perfora- 
tions in  glass,  but  their  actual  growth  was  conclusive  as  to  their 
character. 

Mr.  Slack  observed  that  the  foliated  aspect  of  glass  perforations 
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£d  not  look  like  TegeUtion  wfaoi  propartj  HKinined,  but  did 
KRtcbl?  cert&in  mineral  crjriUUiutiont. 

■The  Ret.  J.  B.  BcADK'uid  he  hmd  been  •trncV  with  th*  iiii> 
p«unt  part  plaved  V>j  sUica  bi  nun*  pUnt*.  It  km  not  am&ati 
to  cuticle*  of  ttraw,  &c.,  and  wu  cJeiKinlril  m  Dart  uf  ■  tni*  proem 
of  gtowtb.  He  infjtiirtj  whetlivr  uit  cMbun  h»l  U«a  ilatwUd  in 
the  artificial  fossiU  ormoaltl*. 

Mr.  BoBBRTs  replied  that  the  quantitv  was  prvlMbljr  too  inlUi 
QutHr.  Slack  and  himaclf  had  obtained  a  earbooanoiu  appearaiic* 
bj  heating  m^celiam  threads,  tak«n  from  ftlica  »olutiuni.  id  hot  tul- 
phQiic  acid  ;  nitric,  hydrochloric,  and  nitro-hjrdrochloric  acidi,  tftn 
Khen  hot,  acted  sloirly  upon  them. 

A  paper  was  then  read  "  On  a  New  Porm  of  CmdonMr  with  a 
Blue  Tinted  Field  Lens,"  hy  W.  U.  U*i.i..  E»q-,  F.R.M.S.  (Sm 
"Trans..*  p.  108.) 

Mr.  Hall  preiiented  to  the  Societv,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Swift,  a  con- 
denser and  paraboloid,  made  according  to  hia  pattern. 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  were  unanimou»ly  voted  to  Mr,  Swift. 

The  meeting  was  then  made  special,  and  tha  following  amend- 
menta  of  the  Bye- Laws  unanimouslv  paued  ; 

Proposed  by  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Kkade.  seconded  hv  Mr.  LeE  — 

"  That  Bye-Law  Sec.  2,  No.  7,  shall  be  amended  by  tlio  addition 
of  the  following  words,  via. — 'That,  at  the  death  of  auj  com* 
pounder,  the  fee  paid  by  him  for  hia  compo«ition  may,  by  th«  dipM- 
tion  of  the  Council,  be  released  from  such  investment,  and  ipplied 
H  the  Council  may  think  fit."  " 

Proposed  by  Dr.  Millab,  seconded  by  Chas,  Buoose,  E«(|.— 

"That,  for  the  future.  Sec.  2,  No,  14,  shall  be  as  follows,  viit.— 
'Any  Fellow  who  may  be  absent  from  the  United  Kingdom  during 
the  space  of  one  year,  or  who  may  permanently  reside  out  of  the 
said  kingdom,  may,  upon  notifyiitg  such  fact  to  the  Secretaries  in 
writing,  be  exempted  from  paying  one  half  of  the  annaal  subscrip- 
tion of  £2  2«.  so  long  aa  his  absence  may  continue.  The  publica- 
tiona  due  to  Fellows  residing  out  of  the  kingdom  (Honorary  Fellows 
excepted)  ^hail  be  delivered  to  such  Dgent  in  London  oa  they  may 
appoint.' " 


■  JMi  loeh,  1868.  ^B 

Jameb  GtAiSHER,  Esq.,  F.K.8.,  President,  in  the  Chair.     ^B 

The  following  gentlemen  were  duly  elected  Fellows  of  the 
Society  ; — Eobert  Luke  Howard ;  Joseph  Russell ;  Edward  Davy 
Harrop. 

The  President  announced  that  the  Eeading-room  would  be 
closed  during  the  mouth  of  August,  but,  with  that  eiception,  it 
could  be  used  by  Fellows  in  the  recess. 

The  following  donations  were  announced,  and  thatiks  returned  to 
the  respective  donors : 
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PreieiUed  6y 

Blido  of  Siiiral  Sulphate  of  Copper  .  .  .  Mt.  Ladd. 

Journal  of  Linnean  Society  .  .»  .  Society. 

CanadiaQ  Journal,  No.  6G  .  .  .  Institute. 

Photograpbic  Journal       ....  Editor. 

The  Student    .....  PuMisher. 

Uicro- sublimation,  by  H.  J.  Waddington       .  Author. 
Proeeediugs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Philadelphia, 

•  4  Parts    .....  Acftdomj. 
AbhaDlun(;eD  hentuagegehcn  von  KaturwiMCiuchaftlicbeii 

Vereine  zu  Bremen,  1868 

Land  and  Water  (weekly)  .  .  Editor. 

Journal  of  Society  of  Arts  .  Society. 

Portrait  of  Jamea  Bowerbank,  Esq.,  F.R.8.,  &c,  .  J.  Bowerbank. 

Report  of  Board  of  Health  on  Cholera  Epidemic  of  1851  Jabez  Hoeg. 

Annals  of  Natural  Hiatorj  .  .  .  Purchased. 


The  Secbetaby  deacribed  "  A  Bevereible  CompreHBOrium,  with 
a  Eevolring  Disk,"  designed  b j  S.  Piper,  F.E.M.S.     (See  p.  114.) 

Dr.  THinnoHCM  delivered  an  interesting  addreaa  "  On  the 
Relation  of  MieroBCopic  Fungi  to  Pathological  ProeeHsea,  particu- 
larly the  ProcBBa  of  Cholera."  He  proceeded  to  a  critical  exami- 
nation of  the  latest  inquiries  of  Klob,  Thomi^,  Hallier,  &c.,  all  of 
whom  attribute  the  symptoms  of  cholera  to  a  "fungus  eontagiwm" 
and  which  they  say  can  be  found  in  all  the  excretory  fluids  of 
perBona  affeet«d  with  this  disease.  Their  so-called  "micrococci," 
which,  aa  they  auppose,  deatpoy  the  villi  of  the  inteatineB  with 
much  rapidity,  were,  in  Dr.  Thudichum's  opinion,  the  resulta  of 
granular  disintegration,  and  could  be  met  with  in  all  albuminous 
and  nitrogenous  mattere  after  etanding  a  few  hours.  As  to  the 
"  cylindrilorra  fungi "  of  Klob,  they  were  not  fiingi  at  all,  but 
bodiea  termed  "vibrionea,"  which  rapidly  multiply  by  aelf-division, 
ftnd  when  present  have  nothing  whatsoever  specifically  to  do  with 
the  cause  of  cholera. 

Mr.  HoQG  highly  eulogised  the  acieutific  and  valuable  laboura 
of  Dr.  Thudichum,  and  observed  that  the  auhject  offered  an  attrac- 
tive and  promising  field  of  research  for  the  FellowB  of  the  Society, 
skUled,  aa  most  of  them  were,  in  the  uae  of  the  microscope.  He 
quite  concurred  in  the  views  expresaed  by_  Dr.  Thudichum  ;  and 
Dr.  Hassall,  who  during  the  epidemic  viaitation  of  1854  made 
twenty-five  esaminatione  of  the  rice-water  diacharges,  stated 
"  that  in  none  could  he  fiud  either  aporules,  threads,  or  any 
Species  of  fungus."  In  some,  however,  after  standing  by  for  a 
space  of  t  wen  try-four  hours,  iie  observed  "  myriads  of  vibriones." 
A  full  account  of  these  eiaminations,  with  iliuatrations,  appeared 
in  the  '  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Health  '  of  the  period,  a. 
copy  of  which  Mr.  Hogg  had  much  pleasure  in  presenting  to  the 
Society.  He  would  also  direct  attention  to  the  valuable  researches 
■f  Dr.  Thudichum  on  this  aubject,  published  in  the  '  Blue  Book' 
of  last  year.     In  thie  report  Dr.  Thudichum  shows,  by  the  aid  of 
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inicro-spectT08Cop}r,  that  a  marked  alteration  of  the  hlood  takes 
phiee  durmg  the  progress  of  choleraic  disease. 

The  Pbebident,  upon  rising  to  propose  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Dr. 
Thudichum,  expressed  the  great  pleasure  with  which  he  had 
listened  to  his  interesting  remarks,  and  repeated  that  the  "  hlue 
mist,"  which  he  had  described  as  being  present  during  a  cholera 
visitation,  had  been  visible  during  the  past  fortnight,  but  with 
special  differences  in  its  appearance  from  that  presented  during 
the  prevalence  of  the  disease. 

A  special  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Bailey  and  Mr. 
Collins  for  services  rendered  at  the  last  soiree,  which  brought  the 
work  of  the  session  to  a  close. 


QUEKETT  MiCEOSCOPIOAL   ClXTB. 

March  21th,  1868. 
Dr.  TiLBUBT  Fox,' Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Curties  read  a  paper  by  Mr.  Tatem  on  "  8ome  Bare  and 
TJndescribed  Species  of  Infusoria." 

Mr.  K.  T.  Lewis  read  a  paper  on  "  The  Application  of  Berlin 
Black  to  Microscopical  Purposes." 

Mr.  S.  J.  M'Intire  read  a  paper  on  "  Some  Cheap  Aids  to  Micro- 
scopical Study." 

According  to  notice  given,  the  meeting  was  made  special  to  con- 
sider the  following  proposition : — "  That  ladies  be  permitted  to  be- 
come members  of  the  Club,  and  that  such  alterations  in  the  rules  be 
made  as  may  be  necessary  to  effect  this  object ;"  which,  on  being 
put  from  the  chair,  was  negatived. 

Fifteen  members  were  elected. 

April  2Uh,  1868. 
*'       Mr,  Abthttb  E.  Dubham,  F.L.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Dr.  Braithwaite  read  a  paper  on  ''The  Mosses  gathered  at  a 
recent  Excursion  of  the  Club,"  illustrated  by  a  collection  of  dried 
specimens  and  numerous  drawings,  which  he  presented  to  the 
Club  as  the  first  of  a  series  of  mosses  found  in  the  metropolitan 
district. 

Mr.  S.  J.  M'Intire  read  a  paper  entitled  "  Some  Additional  Notes 
on  PodnrsB." 
.  Twelve  members  were  elected. 

May  22nd,  1868. 
Mr,  ABTHT7B  E.  Dubham,  F.L.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 
Mr.   James  Martin   read  a  paper  on  "The  Crystallization  of 
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Sulphate  of  Capper  at  did'cr^nt  Tempera tures,"  and    exhibited 
series  ofapeciraena  under  the  microscope, 

Mr.  J.  Slade  read  a  paper  on  "  The  Microscopic  Structnre  of  the 
Shells  of  Crustacea,"  which  he  illuiftrated  witli  several  coloured 
diu^rams. 

Dr.  Braithwaite  presented  Bpeeimena  of  mosses  in  continuation  oS 
the  aeries,  and  called  attention  to  four  as  being  rare,  riz.  Fittident 
exili»,  found  by  Mr.  W.  W,  Reeves ;  Jlypnum  impotens  and  Bux- 
haumia  aphylla,  found  by  Professor  Lawson ;  and  Hj/pmum  IIU' 
oebrvm,  found  by  Dr.  Braithwaite,  who  alao  exhibited  specimeni  of' 
Wolffia  arkiza,  the  siaaUest  of  the  British  flowering  plants,  and 
recently  discovered  here. 

Thirty  members  were  elected. 


DcBUN  MicnosropicAL  Clcb, 
mth  January,  1868. 

Dr.  Moore,  alluding;  to  the  exhibition  at  laat  meeting  of  tbo 
Protonema  of  Schisto»fega  osmundaeea,  by  Dr.  Dickson,  broughi- 
forward  a  frond  of  this  little  moss,  which  he  had  it.  cultivation, 
forming  a  very  pretty  low-power  object. 

Rev.  E.  O'Meara  exhibited  a  new  Navicula,  to  he  hereafter 
described. 

Rev.  T.  G.  Stokes  exhibited  a  fine  apecimen  of  Actiaoptyeut 
trieingulus  ;  also,  on  the  same  slide,  a  test  of  a  Difflugia  obtained 
from  guntio,  which  had  withstood  the  action  of  the  acid  used  in  the 
preparation  of  the  diatoms.  Thia  was  a  balloon-shaped  pelluaid 
form,  externally  marked  by  reticulations. 

Dr.  Collifl  exhibited  sections  of  a  wart,  which  was  passing  into 
cancerous  degeneration.  The  sections  showed  the  first  two  stages 
of  this  degeneration,  and  corresponded  with  wonderful  accuracy  to 
some  diagrams  on  the  subject  which  had  appeared  in  bis  work  on 
'  Cancer  and  Tumours.'  In  one  portion  of  the  section,  the  cuta- 
neous papillie  were  seen  in  a  state  of  simple  hypertrophy,  with  the 
epithelial  covering  lying  in  a  dense  horny  mass  upon  the  surface 
of  each  papilla,  and  crowded  irregularly  in  the  interspaces  between 
the  papillffi.  In  a  neighbouring  part,  the  horny  epidermis  had 
encroached  on  some  of  the  papillfe,  and,  by  its  pressure,  produced 
ulcerative  absorption  of  them.  Traces  even  of  tbe  third  stage,  or 
interstitial  deposit  of  the  eperdermic  scales  in  the  substance  of  the 
skin,  could  be  faintly  made  out  in  some  points.  The  difference  of 
colour  and  of  refractive  power  in  tbe  true  skin  and  tbe  epidermis 
brought  out  these  points  with  more  than  usual  sharpness, 

20tk  Fehrmry,  1868. 

Dr.  John  Barker  mentioned  bis  having  seen  in  "conjugation" 
that  minute  rhizopod  Trinema  acinus,  and  described  the  aiternate 
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transference  of  the  granular  contents  to  take  place  quite  in  the 
same  manner  as  previously  referred  to  hj  Mr.  Archer  in  one  or  two 
species  of  Difflagia. 

Rev.  E.  O'Meara  exhibited  Surirella  reniforme, 

Mr.  Archer  exhibited  a  couple  of  instances  of  the  conjugated 
state  of  the  common  and  widely-distributed  diatom,  Stauroneis 
phaenicenteron,  the  more  interesting  as  being  for  the  first  time 
seen  seemingly  in  any  species  of  that  genus.  The  process  in  the 
form  shown  is,  however,  nearly  a  complete  parallel  to  the  mode  of 
conjugation  described  by  Carter  for  Navicula  serians  (*  Ann. 
Nat.  Hist.,'  V.  XV.,  N.S.,  p.  161.  PI.  iv,  f.  7) ;  at  least,  this 
might  be  said  for  it  so  far  as  could  be  gathered  from  the  present 
specimens,  which  were  in  such  a  condition  that  the  process  was 
quite  completed,  and  the  so-called  ^^  sporangial  frustule,"  more 
properly  regarded  rather  as  simply  the  first  ordinary  frustule  of  a 
new  cycle,  was  fully  formed.  The  main  point  of  difference  was 
that  seemingly  there  was  but  one  young  frustule  produced,  not  two, 
as  in  Navicula  serians.  Another  distinction,  of  less  importance, 
was  that  the  secondary  coverings  of  the  new  frustule  were  neither 
so  numerously  nor  so  distinctly  marked  by  annular  ribs — these 
were  much  fewer  than  depicted  by  Carter,  and  confined  to  the 
middle,  the  ends  being  without  these  transverse  markings.  The 
"  Caps,"  or  hemispheres,  of  what  ought  seemingly  to  be  called  the 
Zygospore,  were  present,  and  borne  aloft,  as  in  N,  serians,  by  the 
new  large  young  fruatule.  As  in  Navicula,  the  conjugating  frus- 
tules  were  very  small,  the  resultant  frustule  evolved  from  the 
Zygospore  being  twice  the  linear  dimensions  in  every  way  of  the 
former.  But  one  meets  this  and  other  forms,  as  is  well  known,  of 
many  various  dimensions,  and  the  young  frustules  were  in  every 
respect  perfectly  similar  to  all  those  of  the  same  species  around,  save 
in  size  merely.  It  is,  perhaps,  curious  that  this  almost  cosmopolitan 
species  should  never  before  have  been  met  with  conjugated ;  that 
fact  would,  however,  render  the  present  specimens  the  more  in- 
teresting. 

Dr.  Purser  showed  specimens  of  the  goblet-shaped  epithelial  cells 
("  Becherzellen  "  of  the  Germans)  from  the  small  intestine  of  the 
caty  and  he  made  some  remarks  on  the  structure  and  probable 
function  of  the  unicellular  glands  for  the  secretion  of  mucus. 

Capt.  Crozier  showed  some  elegant  diatoms ;  amongst  others 
Mastoglcsa  elegans,  Cymboseira  im^ressa,  &c. 

Dr.  Macalister  showed  Docopharus  semisignatus,  a  parasite  of 
the  Baven.  ' 

Mr.  Archer  likewise  drew  atten.tion  to  a  characteristic  recent 
specimen  of  the  new  Ehizopod,  Cla^ruUna  elegans  (Cienskowski), 
showing  the  encysted  condition  as  if?  that  observer's  plate,  fig.  6, 
being  that  state  which  Mr.  Archer  ha*^  oi^c©  imagined  to  represent 
a  "  central  capsule,"  comparable  to  th?^<5  of  the  marine  Kadiolaria  of 
Hackel.  Mr.  Archer  had  only  once  \  before  been  able  to  show  a 
Bpecimen  of  this  creature  to  the  club,  a^d  it  was  not  in  the  encysted 
state,  but  with  the  sarcode  body  in  the  -^^^^^^'J  condition. 
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Resolved,  that  the  members  of  the  club  desire  to  place  on  record 
their  unfeigned  regret  at  the  loss  to  ecience  and  to  the  club, 
caused  by  the  death  of  tbcir  lamented  &iend,  and  respected  and 
esteemed  honorary  member,  the  late  Admir^  Jones,  F.L.S. 

Idlh  Mirch.  1868. 

Eev.  Eugene  O'Meara  eihibited  A^flfifcuZa  «an2i*6oWca  from  Dr. 
E,  Perceval  Wright's  colleetiona  at  the  Seychelles. 

Rev.  E.  O'Meara  likewise  exhibited  a  new  species  of  Actinocy- 
clus  given  to  him  bj  the  Kev.  T.  O.  Stokes.  The  following  is  an 
extract  from  a  communicatioa  from  the  latter  gentleman  : 

"  I  have  been  for  some  time  engaged  in  examining  a  quantity  o£ 
Haliotid  shell  cleanings,  and,  owing  to  the  great  number  of  sponge 
spicules,  found  it  necessary  to  mount  the  diatoms  by  the  method 
of  selection,  using  a  simple  microscope.  There  were  in  it  three  or 
four  forms  similar  to  that  which  I  send.  Dr.  Greville,  a  short  time 
before  his  death,  sent  me  a  slide  from  a  Californian  gathering,  con- 
taining three  or  four  frustulea  of  this  species.  He  named  it  pro- 
visionalij  Actinocydus,  hut  was  so  uncertain  as  to  the  genus,  that 
he  was  unwilling  lo  give  it  any  specific  name.  Had  ho  seen  it,  as 
I  have,  fioatiog  in  fluid,  inclined  at  various  angles  to  the  axis  of 
vision,  and  exhibiting,  even  under  a  simple  microscope,  the  cha- 
racteristics of  the  genus,  his  opinion  would  have  been  confirmed. 
This  form  Js  not  extremely  rare,  but  it  is  far  from  common.  Under 
a  low  power,  when  at  rest,  this  diatom  appears  lite  a  plain  yellow 
disc,  hut  when  examined  under  a  high  power,  the  radiating  lines  and 
submarginal  pseudonodule  are  visible,  as  well  as  fine  transverse 
markings,  similar  to  those  on  Triceratiitm  marylandicum." 

Mr.  Archer  exhibited  a  couple  of  authentic  specimens  of 
Micrtuleriag  Rermanniana  (Eeinsch),  as  well  as  that  author'i 
figure  of  the  same,  in  his  "  Algenflora  des  mittleren  Theiles  toq 
Franken,"  t.  viii,  fig  1.  He  also  showed  Grunow's  figure  of  his 
Micratteriag  WalliehH,  given  in  his  paper  in  llabenhorst's  '  Bei- 
trage  zur  naheren  Keuntnias  und  Verbreitung  der  Algen,'  t,  ii,  fig. 
21,  and  this  in  order,  whilst  pointing  out  their  great  resemblance, 
to  which  Keinscb  does  not  allude,  to  indicate  that  they  may  be 
nevertheless  quite  distinct.  M.  WaUichii  (Grunow)  is  furnished 
with  an  ioflation  at  the  base  of  tiie  segments,  which  does  not  seemi 
to  exist  in  M.  Sermanniana,  and  the  ultimate  lobes  of  the  former 
are  nob  so  slender  as  in  the  latter.  Yet  they  seem  to  resemble 
each  other  quite  as  much,  or  more,  than  many  of  our  common  and 
famihor  home  forms,  which,  however,  Keinsch  himself  would  com- 
bine as  single  species,  but  still,  if  we  were  equally  well  acquainted 
with  the  two  forms  in  question,  we  should,  perhaps,  just  as  readily  see 
tliat  they  were  truly  distinct. ;  But,  be  it  as  it  may  eventually  turn 
out,  the  two  iigures  are  wortEy  of  comparison  by  those  interested, 
in  these  forms. 

Rev.  E.  O'Meara  read  some  remarks  in  reply  to  a  communication 
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from  Mr.  Kittoii  in  preceding  nuinber  of  tliirt  Journal.  anininilviTt- 
iug  on  new  species  of  Diatumacsu  (Icsorilu-il  1>y  tin*  t'lTiurr  ^■•iitl-- 
'man,  and  wbich  has  already  apiM^arcd  in  tlie  lii>t  numliir. 


Royal  College  o/'Surogons,  IIi'ntkki.w   Lkiikks  oh  thr 
Imtertebrata.  By  Prof.  T.  II.  lluxlcy,  K.K.S.   (Al*>ii:u-t  i 

{CoudHued JYoat  pay^  1J*J.) 

Lecture  III. — The  ^lonerozoa  iiidude  bosidcs  the  Foraini- 
nifera  and  Frotogenes^  other  forms  in  whicli  there  is  a 
marked  advance  in  structure.  The  Ama^bie  ^(Mierally,  whicli 
used  to  be  classed  as  Rhizopoda  lobona,  hclon*^  here,  and 
present  a  nucleus  and  contractile  vesicU*.  Professor  Huxley 
doubts  as  to  whether  the  contractile  vesicle  has  a  permanent 
opening.  The  Amoeba;  multiply  by  fission,  and  aNo  present 
an  approach  to  a  sexual  mode  of  reproduetion.  The  Am(eba 
becomes  quiescent^  and  perhaps  enc^ysted,  when  th(>  nucleus 
splits  up  into  several  pieces,  cpoh  of  which  becomes  sur- 
rounded by  a  definite  mass  of  the  ])arent  Amcrba's  sareode 
substance,  and  each  when  set  free  becomes  a  new  and  verv 
small  Amoeba.  The  next  step  onwards  in  structure  is  found 
in  the  Gregarinse.  These  organisms  are  all  internally 
parasitic.  No  distinct  cutieular  niembranee  is  to  i)e  traced 
in  normal  individuals,  but  the  outermost  part  of  tiie  jelly- 
like substance  of  which  the  animal  consists  is  denser  tiian 
the  rest,  more  or  less,  and  forms  a  sort  of  cortical  sni)stanec. 
The  inner  and  more  liquid  material  contains  innumeral)le 
coarse  granules,  and  a  clear  vesicular  body  or  nucleus.  No 
pseudopodia  are  ever  extruded  by  these  animals.  They  live 
by  imbibition,  being  continually  bathed  in  a  nutritious  broth 
formed  for  them  by  the  animal  they  infest.  They  reproduce 
by  a  breaking  up  into  bodies  called  pseudo-naricitite.  These 
pseudo-navicula,  which  are  formed  by  encysted  (Srcgarinie, 
give  rise  to  Amoeba  forms  which  become  Gregarinjc.  One 
Gregarina  can  alone  produce  pseiido-nnviciddBy  at  the  same 
time  Professor  Huxley  considers  that  the  analogies  of  this 
process  with  the  conjugation  of  Algae  should  be  borne  in 
mind.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  younger  Gregarinee  have 
almost  no  granular  matter,  and  are  by  iar  more  active  than 
the  larger  specimens.  The  Foraminifera,  with  Protogenes, 
Lieberkuhnia,  &c.,  the  Amoebae  and  the  Gregarniae,  form  the 
group  Monerozoa.  The  Radiolaria  form  the  second  group  of 
the   Protozoa.      Professor   Huxley,   in    his   voyage   in    the 
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Rattlesnake,  observed  the  jelly-like  spiculated  masses  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  Thalassicolla.  Johannes  Miilleir 
subsequently  showed  that  they  had  been  obseiTcd  by  Meyen, 
and  he  himaelf  studied  them.  But  it  is  to  liis  pupil.  Pro- 
fessor Hiickel  of  Jena,  that  we  owe  our  knowledge  of  the 
group.  3c  has  published  a  very  large  work  on  them,  iUua-_ 
trated  with  most  beautiful  coloured  figures  (1862).  Ehren- 
berg  described  the  siliceous  shells  of  many  of  these  Radiolari* 
as  Polycystina,  A  Radiolarian  consists  of  a  rounded  mass  of 
aarcode,  capable  of  extruding  pseudopodia  (which  Professor 
Huxley  confessed  he  had  missed  in  his  examinations  on 
board  ship) ;  in  this  are  scattered  numerous  yellow  celli, 
probably,  as  Hackel  says,  acting  the  part  of  liver,  as  we  aes 
also  in  Hydrozoa.  In  tlie  midst  of  this  is  a  sac  witb 
granules,  and  a  clear  nucleus,  sometimes  containing  also 
curious  crystals  of  sulphate  of  lime.  In  addition  to  this,  we 
may  have  a  skeleton,  composed  either  of  scattered  spiculES, 
{SphcBrozoum) ,  or  a  complete  enclosing  basket-work  (Poly- 
cystina), or  radiating  siliceous  rods  [Acanthometra).  These 
skeletons,  which  are  siliceous,  have  the  most  wonderfully 
beautiful  forms,  and  all  this  modelling  force  exists  in  a  mass 
of  homogeneous  jelly  1  Some  Radiolaria  are  aggregated  into 
masses,  as  Sphcerozonm,  otliers  are  aiugle.  Their  reproduc- 
tion is  but  little  known.  Division  has  been  observed,  but  no 
sexual  process.  In  some  respects  the  Radiolaria  lead  to  the 
Sponges,  although  perhaps  they  ought  to  be  regarded  rather 
as  a  terminal  group  than  as  leading  anywhere.  They  are  to 
a  small  extent  rock-makers :  as  we  see  in  the  celebrated 
Earbadoes  earth,  which  contains  Polycystina. 

Spongiadee. — The  structure  of  Spougilla  was  described 
(see  Lectures  on  Classification,  p.  14)  as  a  type.  The 
sponges  are  to  be  regarded  as  aggregations  of  Amoeboid 
animals.  The  ova  and  spermatozoa  are  developed  in  any 
part  of  the  sponge,  and  the  ciliated  embryo,  which  is  pro- 
duced, encloses  the  germ   or  future  sponge   (fig,   1).     It  i« 


not  known  if  yelk  division  takes  place.  The  sponges  fall 
into  five  groups.  (1.)  HalisarcidtE — very  simple  forms,  with 
no  spicula;    the   presence    of  water  canals  not  ascertained. 
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(K.)  CUonidce — the  perforating  sponges ;  they  use  their  spicula 
for  perforating ;  each  apeciea  makes  a  pattern  of  its  own  like 
the  leaf- burrowing  caterpillars.  Silurian  species  have  been 
observed.  (3.)  Spongtdts — having  the  structure  of  Spongilla. 
Fritz  Miiller  has  lately  described  (see  Quart.  Chronicle,  vol. 
for  1866)  a  genus  Darwinella,  wliich  has  horny  spicula  as 
well  as  horny  fibres  building  up  its  skeleton.  Some  sponges 
have  very  few  spicula,  and  are  then  used  for  washing,  &c. 
Grantia  has  calcareous  spicula,  which  are  very  long,  and 
placed  round  the  apertures.  They  are  the  nearest  approach 
to  the  enormously  long  sihceous  spicula  of  i/yfl/onenia  from 
Japan.  Professor  Huxley  fully  supported  Max  Schultze's 
view  of  the  parasitic  nature  of  the  Actinozoon  found  at 
the  base  of  Hyahnema.  (4.)  Pelrospottgidce — abound  in  the 
chalk :  such  forms  as  Ventriculites,  &c.  They  have  a  peculiar 
arrangement  of  the  fibres  of  their  skeleton  (fig.  2}.  They  are 
doubtfully  placed  among  the  sponges.  (5.)  TethyadtB — large 
spheroid  bodies  vpith  huge  spicula  radiating  from  the  centre ; 
sometimes  provided  nith  anchors  at  their  ends.  Their  sexual 
condition  has  been  well  studied. 

Lecture  IV. — The  Infusoria  seem  to  stand  between  Pro- 
tozoa and  Annuloida.  Paramecium  was  described  as  in 
former  lectures,  aa  a  type.  (See  Lect.  on  Classif.,  1865.) 
A  distinct  cuticula  was  admitted  for  the  Infusoria,  which  is 
continuous  with  the  cilia.  The  mouth  leading  into  the  semi- 
liquid  substance  of  the  body,  and  the  appearance  of  pellets  of 
food  surrounded  by  water  when  taken  in,  were  described. 
Professor  Ehrenberg  still  retains  his  view  as  to  plurality  of 
etomaebs  [Palygaatrica),  being  "a  man  who  does  not  give 
up  an  opinion  which  he  has  once  adopted,"  The  cause  of 
the  slow  rotation  of  the  food  within  Infusoria  is  still  un- 
known. Professor  Huxley  compared  it  to  the  circulation  in 
Anacharis  and  Valisneria.  A  distinct  anal  aperture  is  now 
admitted  to  exist  in  Infusoria,  which  can  only  be  detected 
when  matter  is  being  expelled  from  it.  The  chlorophyl 
granules  which  abound  in  some  Infusoria  are  admitted  hj 
Professor  Huxley  to  be  formed  in  all  probability  by  the 
animal  itself.  He  also  adopts  the  view  that  the  contractile 
vesicles  have  a  permanent  communication  with  the  exterior. 
The  notion  that  Infusoria  are  unicellular  organisms  has  had 
to  be  considerably  modified.  Their  so-called  nucleus  is  only 
in  a  limited  sense  to  be  regarded  as  a  nucleus ;  it  is  in 
another  sense  an  ovary.  Miiller,  Ciaparede,  Balbiani,  and 
lastly.  Stein,  in  his  second  great  book  lately  published,  have 
contributed  to  our  knowledge  of  sexual  reproduction  in 
Infusoria.     Balbiani  allowed  that  what  Miiller  took  to  be  ■ 
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procesB  of  fisBioii,  was  really  the  result  of  the  conjunction  of 
two  infusors,  which  he  maintained  exchanged  spermatic 
elements  (nucleoli).  Stein  now  denies  the  exchange,  but 
maintains  that  the  conjugation  merely  gives  a  Btimulus  to 
the  development  of  the  8«xual  organs.  Professor  Huxley 
thinks  that,  at  first  sight,  Balbiani's  is  the  more  likely  view. 
The  nucleus,  at  any  rate,  splits  up,  and  each  piece  becomes 
au  embryo — not  acting  therefore  like  a  true  ovary,  but  in  a 
measure  like  the  nucleus  of  a  cell.  The  embryo  ao  formed  is 
a  ciliated  creature,  with  long  sucker-tike  pseudopodia ;  it  is 
what  is  called  the  Acineta-form  (fig.  3) .  There  are  four  definite 
moditications  of  the  Infusoriau  type,  illustrated  respectively 
by — (1.)  Faramcecium  and  the  free  forms.  (3.)  Vorticella 
and  the  stalked  forms,  in  which  the  cUia  are  confined  to  a 
double  row  on  the  "  head,"  one  row  on  each  side  the  crescent- 
shaped  oval  aperture.  The  stem  of  Vorticella  contains  a 
true  muscular  fibre.  No  nucleoli  or  testes  have  ever  been 
detected  in  Vorticellffi,  and  Steiu  maintains  that  the  little 
i'ellows  hanging  on  to  large  Voi'ticellse,  which  used  to  be 
thought "  buds,"  are  really  the  male  forms  conjugating  (as  do 
two  Paramseeia),  and  that  they  are  ultimately  absorbed  into 
the  larger  individual.  The  view  which  Stein  put  forward  as 
to  the  connection  of  Vorticella,  Acioeta,  and  Actinophrys, 
he  has  now  withdrawn.  It  is  quite  erroneous.  (3.)  Acineta 
and  Podophrys.  These  are  most  remarkable  as  presenting 
permanently  (?)  the  condition  of  young  Infusoria.  The 
hollow  sucker-like  pseudopodia  in  them  take  the  place  of  a 
mouth.  They  are  in  fact  "polyatoraatous."  (4,)  Noctiluca. 
Hackel  very  erroneously  places  this  animal  with  his  Protista. 
It  is  difficult  to  put  it  anywhere,  but  Professor  Huxley  prefers 
to  place  it  here.  De  Quatrefages  has  shown  that  it  is  the 
gi-auulea  of  the  superficial  layer  that  give  rise  to  the  light. 
Noctiluca  ia  like  a  reticulate  monerozoon  placed  quite  within 
a  peach-shaped  capsule,  to  which  is  attached  the  tail-like 
process,  and  in  which  is  the  mouth,  its  horny  ring,  and 
citium-like  tongue.  {See  papers  in  this  Journal  by  Professor 
Huxley  and  others.) 

The  Annuloida  have  their  tissues  differentiated  into  cellular 
elements.  They  exhibit  a  Bilateral  and  often  a  successional 
symmetry  of  parts  (contrasting  in  this  with  Infusoria).  They 
never  have  a  chain  of  ganglia.  They  all  have  the  water- 
vascular  system.  Two  groups  may  he  distinguished  among 
them,  the  Scolecida  and  tbe  Echinodermata.  The  Rotifera 
form  a  good  commencemeat  for  the  study  of  the  Scolecida  as 
they  present  the  typical  structure.   The  cuticle  of  th"-  i 

is  more  or  less  chitinous;   the  body  is  faintly  annv 
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the  anterior  end  is  the  trochal  disc^  a  ciliated  expanse  vary- 
ing in  its  structure ;  at  the  anal  end  there  is  often  a  pair  of 
pincers ;  there  may  be,  however,  no  apendages  at  all.  The 
mouth  leads  into  a  proventriculus  or  gizzard  provided  with  a 
chitinous  crushing  apparatus ;  the  intestine  which  follows  is 
large  but  straight  p,nd  simple.  In  Hydatina,  a  pair  of  glands 
called  by  Ehrenberg  "  pancreas  "  open  into  tlie  alimentary 
canal.  From  the  cloaca  proceed  two  long  tubes  which  coU 
up  the  sides  of  the  body,  and  each  give  off  four  delicate 
branches  terminating  by  ciliated  trumpet-shaped  organs 
hanging  freely  in  the  perivisceral  fluid.  These  form  the 
water-vascular  system  which  is  the  great  characteristic  of  the 
Scolecida.  The  generative  organs  are  simple  enough,  consist- 
ing in  the  female  of  a  simple  ovary  opening  into  the  cloaca ; 
in  the  male,  which  is  much  smaller  than  the  female,  and 
destitute  of  alimentary  apparatus,  a  testis  and  penis  are 
found. 

Lecture  V. — The  Scolecida  include  the  following  groups  in 
addition  to  the  Rotifera,  the  Trematoidea,  and  Turbellaria,  the 
Cestoidea,  and  Acanthocephala,  the  Nematoidea  and  Gordia- 
cea.  The  Trematods  have  no  proper  perivisceral  cavity,  that  is 
to  say,  instead  of  a  corpusculated  fluid,  there  is  a  cellular  tissue. 
The  details  of  structure  of  Aspidogaster  were  given  (see 
former  lectures) .  The  existence  of  a  germarium  and  of  a 
vitellarium  was  especially  noticed — it  being  possible  for  the 
impregnation  of  the  ova  to  be  effected  before  the  accessory 
yolk  from  the  vitellarium  was  poured  round  it.  The  integu- 
ment of  Fasciola  presents  numerous  lancet-like  bodies  of  a 
chitinous  material,  which  aid  it  in  progression,  and  call  to  mind 
the  bodies  in  the  integument  of  some  other  Scolecida  (fig.  4). 


The  alimentary  canal  is  in  Trematods  a  blind  sac,  either 
single  or  double,  or,  as  in  Fasciola,  much  branched.  The 
water-vascular  system,  essentially  as  in  Aspidogaster,  varies  as 
to  the  presence  or  absence  of  a  pyriform  sac.     In  the  flukes 
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there  is  a  mediau  dorsal  vessel  which  is  not  ciliated.  Distoma 
Okenl  and  Bilkurzia  hamatobiiim.  are  the  oiily  Trematods  of 
distinct  seses.  The  latter  is  a  dangerous  parasite  of  Egypt, 
causing  the  death  of  hundreds  of  the  poorer  class.  The  male 
permanently  cmbracea  the  female,  so  that  they  present  through 
life  this  appearance  (fig.  5).  No  complete  case  of  Trematod 
development  is  yet  known.  Leuckhart  has  found  that  the  ' 
common  Fluke  gives  rise  to  a  ciliated  larva  (fig.  6),  but  he 
has  been  unable  to  trace  it  further.  But  by  comparing  the 
Monosloratm  of  birds,  the  Redia  and  Cercaria  of  water-snails, 
which  subsequently  become  encysted,  and  give  rise  to  a  Dis- 
toma, we  are  able  to  frame  some  notion  of  the  order  of 
development.  It  is  evident  that  two  hosts  are  necessary,  of 
which  the  second  is  nearly  always  higher  in  the  animal  series 
thau  the  first.  We  get,  then,  the  following  order : — 1.  Ciliated 
embryo;  2.  Redia,  which  may  produce  other  Redite  by  in- 
tern^ budding,  but  eventually  produces,  3.  Cercarise,  which 
become  encysted,  and  emerge,  as  4.  Distomata,  which  lay 
eggs.  lu  some  cases  the  RediEe  are  simple  oval  masses,  and 
are  then  called  Sporocysts.  In  the  fresh-water  Mussel,  a 
form  of  Cercaria  is  found  winch  has  not  yet  been  traced  out; 
it  has  two  long  tails  instead  of  one,  and  is  known  as  Buce- 
phalus, Diplozoon  is  a  Trematod ;  the  individuals  are  hatched 
separately,  but  come  together  and  fuse  or  conjugate  as  in  the 
Infusoria,  and  then  the  sexual  organs  develop. 

Lecture  VI. — The  Turbellaria  are  very  near  to  the  Trema- 
toidea,  but  none  are  parasitic,  they  never  have  prehensile 
hooka  as  some  Trematods  do,  nor  any  suckers.  In  the  inte- 
gument are  bodies  resembling  thread-cells  and  aciculi.  The 
alimentary  canal  exhibits  the  simple  and  the  branched  form, 
as  in  the  types  Nemertes,  Opisthomum,  and  Polycelis.  The 
proboscis,  which  some  Nemertians  have  iu  front  of  the  mouth, 
but  usually  packed  in  the  body-cavity,  is  a  very  remarkable 
structure.  The  water- vascular  system  in  some  has  more  than 
one  pore.  In  Nemertians  it  is  open  when  young,  but  in 
adults  it  is  closed  definitely,  forming  a  contractile  system  of 
vessels  like  that  of  Annelida.  The  nervous  system  consists 
of  9  couple  of  ganglia,  giving  off  two  long  stems,  but  there  is 
no  gangliated  chain.  The  reproductive  organs  present  two 
extremes  of  complexity ;  in  Nemertians  they  are  simple 
masses  which  escape  by  dehiscence,  the  sexes  being  distinct; 
in  Planarians  they  are  as  complicated  with  accessory  parts, 
&c.,  as  in  any  group  of  animals.  The  development  of  Tur- 
hellarians  presents  many  points  of  interest,  and  is  not  yet 
known  in  more  than  a  few  forms.  A  certain  species  of 
Plavaria  presents  a  larva  of  the  form  in  fig.  la,  presenting 
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two  ciliated  ridges  produced  into  well- marked  processes.  These 
subsequently  shrink  up,  and  the  animal  becomes  a  simple 
Planaria ;  the  resemblance  to  some  Echinoderm  larvie  in  this 
form  ia  striking.  In  a  Nemertes,  a  larval  form  whicli  haa 
been  named  Pilidium  is  produced,  in  the  iuterior  of  which 
the  young  worm  develops,  enclosing  the  alimentary  canal  of 
the  larva,  and  finally  escaping  from  it,  leaving  the  rest  of  the 
larva  to  perish.  This  is  identical  with  what  goes  on  in  some 
Echinoderms.  The  Cestoidea  are  represented  by  the  common 
Tape-worm.  When  in  its  habitual  haunts,  the  ta]>e-worm  ia 
quite  an  active  creature,  exhibiting  considerable  power  of 
moTcment,  The  head  presents  two  rows  of  hoolta  and  four 
suckers.  A  circular  vessel  exists  in  the  head  trom  which 
proceed  four  longitudinal  stems,  the  branches  of  which  are 
ciliated ;  they  open  together  by  a  terminal  pore  at  the  last 
joint,  the  canals  of  each  joint  being  connected  to  those  of  the 
succeeding  joint  by  such  a  pore.  It  is  said  that  a  nerve- 
ganglion  exists  in  the  head  of  Tienia,  but  this  appears  very 
doubtful.  In  the  integument  are  minute  oval  bodies,  vari- 
ously dispersed.  They  are  the  so-called  "  calcareous  corpus- 
cles," but  are  by  no  means  always  calcareous.  It  is  suggested 
that  these  corpuscles  are  at  the  extremities  of  tine  branches  of 
the  water-vascular  system,  and  are  composed  of  Guanin  (an 
effete  product  allied  to  uric  acid),  since  such  bodies  have  been 
found  in  the  vessels  of  Distomata,  where  Guanin  also  has  been 
detected.  Each  segment  of  the  tape-worm  is  hermaphrodite, 
and  has  its  genital  pore.  The  organs  are  arranged  essentially 
on  the  Trematod  plan  —  a  penis,  testicular  sacs,  vagina, 
ovarium,  germarium,  and  great  uterine  chamber.  The  penis 
has  been  continually  seen  to  pass  into  the  vagina  of  the  same 
joint,  whence  self- impregnation  has  been  inferred  but  not 
proved. 

Two  hosts  ai'e  not  necessary  for  the  tape-worm.  A  man 
who  swallowed  the  joint  of  a  Teenla  solium  would  have  the 
eggs  hatch  in  Lis  stomach,  and  make  their  way  into  his 
muscles.  There  they  would  assume  the  hydatid  form,  and 
when  this  man  was  eaten  by  another  (for  men  were  un- 
doubtedly cannibals  in  the  earlier  periods),  the  head  of  the 
hydatid  would  give  rise  to  a  tape-worm.  Usually,  uow- 
a-days,  the  pig  or  ox  hatch  the  tape-worm's  eggs  for  us.  The 
larva  has  a  bilateral  symmetry,  with  three  pairs  of  hooks. 
On  being  carried  by  the  blood  into  the  muscular  tissue  it 
assumes  the  pupal  condition,  developing  into  a  large  sac,  in 
an  involution  of  which  the  head  appears  growing  inwards 
until  by  pressure  it  is  forced  inside  out.  The  terms  larva, 
pupa,  and  imago  may  be  fairly  used  in  this  case.     The  pupa 
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or  hydatid  ia  to  bii  regarded,  as  Sieboid  says,  as  an  abuormal 
dropsical  condition  ;  tiie  creature  has  lost  its  way,  as  it  were, 
and  is  waiting  to  be  removed  by  the  mastication  of  some 
carnivorous  animal.  The  restriction  of  the  existence  of 
species  of  tape-worm  to  certain  stomachs  is  very  noticeable. 
The  pig's  stomach  will  not  support  its  {the  human)  cysticerci. 
Lecture  VII. — Van  Benedeu's  classification  of  Cestoidea 
was  considered  very  good  by  Professor  Huxley.  1,  Caryd- 
phyllidea  :  simple  forma  found  in  the  carp,  of  only  one  joint 
and  an  unarmed  head.  2.  Tetraphyllidea  :  found  in  sharks 
and  rays,  whilst  the  pupre  live  in  osseous  fish ;  they  have 
very  complete  hooks,  aud  four  probosces  like  that  of  Echino- 
rhynchus.  3.  Diphyllidea  :  contains  the  single  genus  Echino- 
bothrium,  also  found  in  Plagioatomous  fish.  4.  Pseudo- 
phyllidea :  with  no  suckers,  and  but  few  hooks,  not  in  a 
circle.  To  this  group  belongs  lAgula,  commoa  in  fresh-water 
fioh.  The  imago  is  found  in  water  birds.  Ligula  ia  band- 
like, and  unsegmeuted  iu  appearance,  but  contains  many 
series  of  reproductive  organs,  Bothriocephalus  belongs  here. 
In  Bussia,  Poland,  the  Baltic,  Switzerland,  and  Ireland,  it 
occurs  as  a  human  parasite.  Fresh-water  fish  have  been 
supposed  to  be  the  means  of  introducing  it.  The  larva, 
unlike  that  of  any  other  Cestoid,  ia  ciliated.  The  genital 
pore  is  iu  the  middle  of  each  joint  of  the  adult  worm,  and 
the  uterus  is  coiled.  5.  Tajuiada:  almost  exclusively  as 
adults  in  the  mammalia.  The  differences  presented  by  the 
group  are  greatest  in  the  pupal  state;  there  ia  the  Cyati- 
cercua,  the  Cuemcms,  aud  the  Echniococcus  form.  The  com- 
mou  tape-worm  is  not  T.  solium,  but  T.  mediacaneKala, 
which  has  no  hooks,  Its  hydatid  or  pupa  harbours  in  the 
OS.  A  man  who  liked  mutton  seemed  in  spite  of  this 
discovery  to  be  safe,  but  jjow,  alas !  a  hydatid  has  been 
found  iu  a  mutton  chop.*  The  Cyaticercua  form  of  larva 
is  a  bag,  with  a  single  small  hooked  head,  which  becomes 
tlic  tape-worm  head.  Coenurus  has  many  of  these  heads,  and 
is  a  much  larger  sac ;  they  are  found  in  the  brain  of  sheep, 
and  as  the  heads  are  hooked  and  retractile  cause  considerable 
cerebral  disturbance.  The  tape-worm  of  the  Coeuurus  lives 
in  the  sheep-dog.  The  terrible  Echiuococcua,  which  some- 
times forms  cysts  in  the  human  liver,  has  a  disputed  structure. 
Its  tape-worra  is  very  small,  and  lives  in  the  dog,  having  only 
three  joiuts.  Professor  Huxley  some  years  since  had  the 
opportunity  of  examining  an  Echniococcus  cyst  from  the 
Quagga,  aud  he  now  described  it  iu  some  detail.     The  first 

•  Horse  seems  after  ull  tlte  only  food  tliul.  can  be  rtlieJ  on. 
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membrane  of  tlie  EchniococcuB  is  a  large  elastic  tunic,  forming 
the  cyst,  not  adventitious,  but  secreted  by  the  worm  (fig.  8,  c,m) . 


Within  this  is  a  fine  cellular  membrane  (r,  m),  with  ramifying 
vessels,  belonging  to  the  water-vascular  system,  and  said  to 
he  ciliated.  Inversions  of  this  membrane  are  to  be  found, 
which  are  in  fact  Taenia  heads  (A,  h) .  The  fluid  within  contains 
granules  and  some  calcareous  matter,  and  also  large  floating 
and  attached  sacs,  with  mversions  forming  Taraia  heads ;  but, 
strange  to  say.  Professor  Huxley  found  on  some  of  the  float- 
ing cysts  Taenia  heads  growing  outwards  as  eversions.  Leuck- 
h^  says  that  these  will  eventually  point  iu,  but  Professor 
Husley  agrees  with  Siebold,  and  thinks  that  we  have  here 
really  heads  growing  from  both  surfaces  of  the  cellular  mem- 
brane. Now,  in  Ccenurus  (fig.  9)  we  have  heads  all  growing  out- 
wards, but  in  this  there  is  no  cyst  membrane ;  and  in  Eckino- 
coccus,  where  there  is,  we  may  explain  the  inward  growth  of 
the  heads  by  the  pressure  from  without.  This  explanation 
of  the  inward  growth  would  be  very  sufficient  were  it  not  for 
this  observation  of  Professor  Huxley's,  that  in  the  contained 
cysts  heads  grow  on  both  surfaces.  Some  further  explana- 
tion is  required.  Suppose,  therefore,  he  saya,  that  the  cel- 
lular membrane  of  the  cyst  is  folded  into  itself  thus,  as  is 
readily  admisaible  from  analogy  of  Cysticercus  (figs.  10,  11). 
Then  both  a  and  A  are  continuous  surfaces,  and  the  heads, 
after  all,  are  produced  only  as  processes  from  one  and  the 
same  surface.    This  hypothesis  depends  on  the  observation  of 
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heads  on  two  opposite  surfaces  in  tbe  cysts  of  the  Qua^a 
and  Professor  Huxley  would  like  to  have  further  confirinatioi 
of  his  observations. 

In  the  Acanthocephali  [Echinorhynchi)  the  head,  providec 
with  a  spiny  proboscis,  is  thrust  through  the  wall  of  th( 
intestine  of  its  host.  There  is  no  segmentation,  and  do  ali- 
mentary canal ;  the  genitalia  are  simple,  and  open  in  a  large 
posterior  funnel.  The  integument  exhibits  an  extraordinary 
arrangement  of  reticulating  canals,  which  arise  very  curiously. 
It  has  lately  been  shown  that  in  the  ovary  three  shells  or 
coverings  form  around  the  ovum.  The  embryo,  which  is 
directly  developed,  has  four  hooks,  and  is  covered  over  with 
spines.  Those  of  fresh-water  fish  bore  their  way  into  the 
legs  of  Gammari,  and  there  lose  their  outer  investments,  and 
are  left  aa  mere  sacs.  A  new  blastema  appears  within  and 
develops  into  the  chief  organs  of  the  worm,  and  touching 
the  wall  of  the  sac  at  intervals,  gives  rise  to  the  extraordinary 
system  of  reticulate  vessels.  They  are  quite  different,  there- 
fore, to  the  vessels  of  the  water-vascular  system.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  assign  a  distinct  position  to  the  Echinorhynchi. 

Lecture  VIII,— The  group  Nematoidea  was  held  to  include 
the  Gordiacea,  which  in  former  lectures  Professor  Huxley  has 
kept  as  a  distinct  group,  One  of  the  most  remarkable 
features  in  Nematoides  is  the  radial  symmetry  observable  in 
a  cross  section.  It  does  not  seem  possible  in  them  to  distin- 
guish dorsal  and  ventral  surface,  but  there  is  a  quadruple 
arrangement  round  a  centre,  wliilst  the  alimentary  canal 
presents  in  section  the  form  of  an  equilateral  triangle.  In 
this  radial  arrangement  they  approach  the  vermiform  Echino- 
derms.  The  cuticle  is  very  thick  and  chitinous.  Its  lami- 
nated layers,  which  cross  and  intercross,  were  till  recently 
mistaken  for  muscular  layers.  The  integument  is  also  very 
largely  perforated  by  pore  canals.  In  these  worms,  too, 
ecdysis  is  a  constant  phenomenon,  Schneider,  who  has 
recently  written  a  great  work  on  the  group,  states  that  twice 
in  the  life  of  every  nematod  the  skin  is  shed.  Beneath 
the  thick  cuticle  is  a  cellular  dermis,  by  which  it  is  secreted. 
This  cellular  dermis  gives  rise  to  four  longitudinal  ridges  or 
thickenings  projecting  inwards,  causing  those  lateral  lines 
which  have  been  so  variously  interpreted  by  different  writers. 
The  two  lateral  thickenings  a  a  are  the  most  prominent,  and 
contain  each  a  vessel  of  the  water-vascular  system.  They 
open  by  a  pore  placed  near  the  ossophagus.  Professor 
Huxley,  in  an  unknown  species  of  nematod,  observed  that 
the  vessels  were  distinctly  contractile,  but  no  one  has  yet 
confirmed  this.     However  that  may  be,  there  are  no  cili 
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these  vessels,  and  tlieymofit  certainly  rrprr^iriit  tin-  ffintrai-tilr 
non-ciliated  portion  of  the  watrr-vaHcnlar  M-imi  M. .  |ur 
than  the  dermis  and  its  tliirkfiiiii^'H  In"  tin-  mn**.  :$n. 
Schneider  lias  divided  the  Ntinatoiilia  in  aij-nnlaiH  r  \\,:h 
(he  arrangemeut  of  the  muscular  •«yHiim  iImi*  I.  H..!.. 
myaria  (Gordius,  Mcrmis).  2.  Mcn/niyaria  Trii  l.ni.i.  Ai 
8.  Polymyaria  (Ascaris,  Anf;uillula>.  In  tin-  !ir-t  iii\iM-.!i 
there  is  a  uniform,  unbrokt-n  sheet  of  inuM-iilar  ti-^m-  •.j.n-.ul 
heneath  the   dermis;    in  the  mtthuI  (li\i*»inn   tli»-  ii.j'.Vuhir 


layer  is  broken  up  into  scries  of  rhoinbctiihil  platts  of  niii**- 
cular  tissue  ;  whilst  in  the  third  it  is  .still  uuirv  brokin  np, 
and  projects  in  masses  into  the  cavity  (if  tiie  ImuIv.  'I  Ihm- 
projections  have  been  mistaken  for  (rlaiuls  hy  honu*  ()i)ser\<  r<». 
A  remarkable  confluence  of  sonic  of  the  nniMiilar  fifires  aluni: 
the  ventral  line  of  the  Ixxly,  fonnin*j  a  sort  of  *'  raphr," 
has  been  mistaken  for  the  ^an<;liate(l  eord  of  a  lurvons 
system.  The  nervous  system  i.s  found  in  a  rin;r  Mirroundini: 
the  trihedral  pharynx,  and  presentinj^  three  jranirlionie  mlar^'i-- 
ments.  Four  trunks  appear  to  pro<*eed  from  this,  hut  Xwn 
only  can  be  traced,  one  alon^ic  each  water-vexei.  Tin- 
pharynx  is  trihedral,  and  presents  an  enlarj^enient,  \Wiicli 
is  worked  by  three  powerful  muscles,  and  serves  as  a  piiinp. 
In  Trichina  the  gullet  is  extremely  narrow,  and  ohsenre<l  hy 
cellular  growth;  whilst  in  Mcrmis,  the  place  of  tlie  alinu'n- 
tary  canal  is  completely  taken  up  by  a  mass  of  cells,  which 
have  received  the  name  of  corpus  adiposuni.  The  history  of 
the  development  and  sexual  conditions  of  the  Neniatoidca  is 
in  many  respects  very  interesting. 

Lecture  IX. — Cucullanus  elegans  has  two  hosts,  a  fish  and 
a  crustacean  larva.  Gordius  and  Mennis  arc  jiarasitic  when 
asexual,  but  free  when  mature.  Dracunculmt,  the  f^uinea- 
worm,  presents  a  case  in  which  there  is  a  parasitirr  propuffu- 
tive  state,  but  since  no  one  has  detected  spermatozoa,  the 
idea  is  suggested  that  they  reproduce  by  budding,  as  parasitt»s, 
but  that,  as  Carter  suggests,  their  sexual  parents  are  free- 
living  Nematoids  of  the  ponds  and  tanks.  Sphwrularia  is 
another  very  strange  case.     In  this  there  is  no  alimentary 
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canal^  but  large  ovarian  tubes ;  at  one  end  grows  out  a  small 
nematoid  worm,  said  to  be  the  male  by  Sir  John  Lubbock,  who 
found  it.  At  one  period  it  is  the  same  size  as  the  female,  as 
in  Diplozoon,  but  the  female  grows  enormously,  while  the 
male  does  not.  Schneider,  however,  says  that  the  supposed 
large  female  is  merely  a  huge  prolapsed  ovarian  sack.  A 
third  remarkable  case  is  that  of  Ascaris  niffrovenosa.  In  the 
lung  of  the  frog  they  are  found  reproducing  viviparously. 
The  young  so  produced  pass  into  the  intestine,  where  they 
accumulate  in  the  clacaa.  They  are  very  minute.  When 
they  are  set  free,  and  kept  in  moist  earth,  they  become 
Anguillulae,  and  develop  into  males  and  females.  The  eggs 
laid  by  these  when  placed  in  the  frog's  mouth  pass  into  the 
lung,  where  they  develop  into  the  viviparous  form  again. 
No  male  Ascaris  nigrovenosa  (that  is,  the  lung-infesting  stage) 
has  ever  been  seen,  and  Leuckart  believes  the  reproduction 
is  asexual.  Schneider,  however,  says  he  saw  spermatozoa  in 
them,  and  he  believes  they  are  hermaphrodite.  If  this 
should  prove  true,  the  case  would  be  one  completely  without 
parallel  in  the  whole  animal  kingdom.  Such  an  alternation 
of  monoecious  and  dioecious  generations  is  not  known. 
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On  SOME  Obganisms  LIVING  at  GiKAT  Dbfthh  jn  the  NiiRTll 
Ati-antic  Ocban.     Uy  Pkokkssoe  IIoxlbv,  F.R.S, 

Is  the  year  1857,  H-M.S.  "Cyclops,"  under  the  com- 
mand of  Gaptitin  Dayman,  was  despatrhed  by  thf  Adtniralty 
to  ascertain  the  depth  of  the  sea  and  the  nature  of  the  bot- 
tom in  that  part  of  the  North  Atlantic  in  which  it  was  pro- 
pose to  lay  the  telegraph  cable,  and  which  is  now  commonly 
JcDown  as  the  "  Telegraph  plateau." 

The  specimens  of  mud  brought  up  were  sent  to  lue  for 
examination,  and  a  brief  account  of  the  results  of  my  obser- 
vatiooB  is  giTen  in  'Apiicndix  A'  of  Captain  Dayman's 
Eeport,  which  was  published  in  1858  under  the  title  of 
"  Deep-Sea  Soundings  in  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean."  In 
this  Appendix  (p.  64)  the  following  passage  occurs : 

"  But  I  find  in  almost  all  these  deposits  a  multitude  of 
very  curious  rounded  bodies,  to  all  appearance  consisting  of 
several  concentric  layers  surrounding  a  minute  clear  centre, 
and  looking,  at  first  sight,  somewhat  like  single  cells  of  the 
plant  Protococcus;  as  these  bodies,  however,  are  rapidly 
and  completely  dissolved  by  dilute  acids,  they  cannot  be 
organic,  and  I  will,  for  convenience  aakcj  simply  call  them 
coccoliths." 

In  1860,  Dr.  Wallich  accompanied  Sir  Leopold  McClin- 
tock  in  H.M.S.  "  Bulldog,"  whiih  was  employed  in  taking  a 
line  of  soundings  between  the  Faroe  Islands,  Greenland,  and 
Labrador ;  and,  on  his  return,  printed,  for  private  circula- 
tion, some  "  Notes  <m  the  presence  of  Animal  Life  at  vast 
depths  in  the  Sea."  In  addition  to  the  coccoliths  noted  by 
me.  Dr.  Wallich  dis;;overed  peculiar  spheroidal  bodies, 
which  he  terms  "  coccospheres,"  in  the  ooKe  of  the  deep-sea 
mud,  and  he  throws  out  the  suggestion  that  the  cocculiths 
proceed  from  the  coccospheres.  In  1861,  the  same  writer 
published  a  paper  in  the  '  Annals  of  Natural  History,'  eu- 
*'"    '  "Researches  on  some  novel  Phases  of  Organic  Life, 
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and  on  the  Boring  Powera  of  minute  Annelids  at  great 
dcptha  in  the  Sea."  In  tliis  paper  Dr.  Wallicli  fimires  th« 
coccoliths  and  the  coecoHpherea,  and  suggests  that  the  cocc» 
liths  are  identical  with  certain  bodies  which  had  been  ob; 
served  by  Mr.  Sorby  in  chalk. 

The  'Annals'  for  September  of  the  same  year  (1861)  con- 
tains a  very  important  paper  by  Mr.  Sorby,  F.R.S.,  "Ob 
the  Organic  Origin  of  the  so-called  'Crystalloids'  of  thfl 
Chalk,"  from  which  I  must  quote  several  passages.  Mr. 
Sorby  thus  commences  his  remarks : 

"  The  appearance  of  Dr.  Wallich's  interesting  paper  pub- 
lished in  this  magazine  {vol,  viii,  p.  52),  in  which  he  allude 
to  my  having'  found  in  chalk  objects  similar  to  coccoliths^ 
induces  me  to  give  an  account  of  my  researches  on  the  sub- 
ject. I  do  not  claim  tb«  discovery  of  such  bodies  in  thv 
chalk,  but  to  have  been  the  first  to  point  out  (1)  that  they 
are  not  the  result  of  cryatalline  action  ;  (2)  that  they  are 
identical  with  the  objects  described  as  coccoliths  by  Professor 
Huxley ;  and  (3)  that  these  are  not  single  separate  indivi- 
duals, but  portions  of  larger  cells," 

In  respect  of  the  statement  which  I  have  numbered  (1),, 
Mr.  Sorby  observes : 

"  By  examining  the  fine  granular  matter  of  loose,  uncon- 
solidated chalk  in  water,  and  causing  the  ovoid  borders  to 
turn  round,  I  found  that  they  are  not  fiat  discs,  as  described 
and  figured  by  Ehrenberg,  but,  as  shown  in  the  oblique  sido 
view  (fig.  5),  concave  on  one  side,  and  convex  on  the  other, 
and  indeed  of  precisely  such  a  form  as  would  result  from 
cutting  out  oval  watch-glasses  from  a  nioderdtely  thick,  hol- 
low glass  sphere,  whose  diameter  was  a  few  times  greater 
than  their  own.  This  is  a  shape  so  entirely  unlike  anything. 
due  to  crystalline  or  any  other  force  acting  independently  of 
organization — so  difierent  to  that  of  such  round  bodies, 
formed  of  minute  radiating  crystals,  as  can  be  made  artifi- 
cially, and  do  really  occur  in  some  natural  deposits — and 
pointed  so  clearly  to  their  having  been  derived  from  small 
hollow  spheres,  that  I  felt  persuaded  that  such  was  their 
origin." 

Mr,  Sorby  then  states  that,  having  received  some  speci- 
mens of  Atlantic  mud  from  me,  he  at  once  perceived  the 
identity  of  the  ovoid  bodies  of  the  chalk  with  the  structures 
which  I  had  called  coccoliths,  and  found  that,  as  he  had  pre- 
dicted several  years  before,  "  the  ovoid  bodies  were  really 
derived  from  small  hollow  spheres,  on  which  they  occur, 
separated  from  each  other  at  definite  intervals." 

The  coccospheres  themselves,   Mr.  Sorby  thinks,  may  be 
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'  an  indepeodent  kmd  of  orgaiiiam,  rcUlcd  to,  but  not  the 
;  rudimentary  form  of,  Foraminifem." 
"With  r<>spfct  t«  thi-  coccoliths,  their  optical  fharai't*r 
proves  that  they  have  an  uxtn-mcly  fine,  railintin^,  crj-staUinc 
stmcture,  as  if  they  hail  (rrown  by  tbr  d'-jMMilion  of  car- 
Mnate  of  lime  on  an  elongati-d  central  niirlcu*,  in  acrorilancc 
irith  the  oval-ringed  Btructurc  shown  in  fig.  1  Cniaifnified 
*T0  linear)." 
^^  I  am  not  aware  that  anything  has  been  added  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  "  coccolitha"  and  "  coccosphcreit"  Niiice  the 
publication  of  Mr.  Sorby's  and  Dr.  Wallich's  rescarchea. 
Quite  recently  I  have  had  occasion  to  re-examine  spccimcnj 
of  Atlantic  mud,  which  were  placed  in  spirits  in  lK67,  and 
Bve  since  remained  in  my  possession.  I  have  (-mplDyed 
ttgfaer  magnifying  powers  than  I  formerly  worked  with  or 
Uian  subsequent  observers  seem  to  have  used,  my  ureal  help 
Itaving  been  an  excellent  T^jth  by  Ross,  which  easily  pives  a 
Bagnifyins  power  of  1200  diameters,  and  renders  obvioua 
Bany  details  hardly  decipherable  with  the  Jth  inch  objective 
*hic"h  I  used  in  1857. 

The  sticlcy  or  viscid  character  of  the  fresh  mud  from  the 
bottom  of  the  Atlantic  is  noted  by  Captain  Dayman.* 
"  Between  the  15th  and  45th  degrees  of  west  longitu<le  lies 
the  deepest  part  of  the  ocean,  the  bottom  of  wliich  is  almost 
wholly  composed  of  the  same  kind  of  soft,  mealy  substance, 
which,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  I  have  called  ooze.  This 
■ubstance  is  remarkably  sticky,  having  been  found  to  adhere 
to  the  sounding  rod  and  line  (as  has  been  stated  above) 
Qirough  its  passage  from  the  bottom  to  the  surface — in  some 
Instances  from  a  depth  of  more  than  2000  fathoms." 

This  stickiness  of  the  deep-sea  mud  arises,  I  suppose,  from 
the  circumstance  tliat,  in  addition  to  the  Globigerin»  of  all 
nzes  which  aj-e  its  chief  constituents,  it  contains  innumer- 
able lumps  of  a  transparent,  gelatinous  substanco.  These 
lumps  are  of  all  sizes,  from  patches  visible  to  the  naked  eye 
to  excessively  minute  particles.  When  one  of  these  is  sub- 
mitted to  microscopical  analysis  it  exhibits — imbedded  in  the 
transparent,  colourless,  and  structureless  matrix — granides, 
coccohths,  and  foreign  bodies.  . 

The  granules  vary  in  size  from  ^t,,',  „„th  of  an  inch  to 
_  .iVoth,  and  are  aggregated  together  into  heaps  of  various 
aizes  and  shapes  (PI.  IV,  fig.  I),  some  ha^'ing  mere  ir- 
legular  streaks,  but  others  possess  a  more  definitely  Umited 

•  Loc,  cit.,  p.  U. 
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oval  or  rounded  figure  (fig.  1  c).  Some  of  the  heaps  attain 
.-r.'injth  of  an  inch  or  more  in  diameter,  while  others  have 
not  more  than  a  third  or  a  fourth  of  that  size.  The  amaJleat 
granules  are  rounded ;  of  the  larger,  many  are  biconcave 
oval  discs,  others  are  rod-like,*  the  largest  are  irregular. 

Solution  of  iodine  stains  the  granules  yellow,  while  it  does 
not  affect  the  matrix.  Dilute  acetic  acid  rapidly  dissolvea 
all  but  the  finest  and  some  of  the  coarsest  granules,  but  appa- 
rently has  no  effect  on  the  matrix.  Moderately  strong  solution 
of  caustic  soda  causes  the  matrix  to  swell  up.  The  granules 
are  little  affected  by  weak  alkalies,  but  are  dissolved  by  strong 
solutions  of  caustic  soda  or  potash. 

I  have  been  luiable  to  discover  any  nucleus  in  the  midst  of 
the  heaps  of  granules,  and  they  exhibit  no  trace  of  a  mem- 
branous envelope.  It  occasionally  happens  that  a  granule- 
heap  contains  nothing  but  granules  {fig.  1  a),  hut,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  more  or  fewer  coccoliths  lie  upon,  or  in 
the  midst  of,  the  granules.  In  the  latter  case  the  eoccoHths 
are  almost  always  small  and  incompletely  developed  (fig. 
14,1-). 

The  coccoliths  are  exceedingly  singular  bodies.  My  own 
account  of  them,  quoted  atove,  is  extremely  imperfect,  and 
in  some  respects  erroneous.  And  though  Mr.  Sorby's 
description  is  a  great  improvement  on  mine,  it  leaves  much 
to  be  said. 

I  find  that  two  distinct  kinds  of  bodies  have  been  de- 
scribed by  myself  and  others  under  the  mme  of  coccoliths. 
I  shall  term  one  kind  Discolithus,  and  the  other  Cyatho- 
lithus. 

The  Discolithi  (fig.  2)  are  oval  discoidal  bodies,  with  a 
thick,  strongly  refracting  rim,  and  a  thinner  central  portion, 
the  greater  part  of  which  is  occupied  by  a  shghtly  opaque, 
as  it  were,  cloud-like  patch.  The  contour  of  this  patch 
corresponds  with  that  of  the  inner  edge  of  the  rim,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  a  transparent  zone.  In  genera],  the 
discoliths  are  slightly  convex  on  one  side,  slightly  concave  on 
the  other,  and  the  rim  is  raised  into  a  prominent  ridge  on 
the  more  convex  side,  so  that  an  edge  view  exhibits  the 
appearance  shown  in  fig.  2  d. 

The  commonest  size  of  these  bodies  is  between  roHi-ot^  *"d 
3-jjVfrth  of  an  inch  in  long  diameter;  but  they  may  be  found, 
on  the  one  hand,  rising  to  j,'ooth  of  an  inch  in  length, 
(fig.  2/),  and,  on  the  other,  sinking  to  -,■ ,  ^„ath  (fig.  3  a), 
The  last  mentioned  are  hardly  distinguishable  fiom  some  of 

•  Tlieac  appaieii!  riuls  are  not  jnerely  edge  views  nf  disks. 
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the  granules  of  the  granule-heapa.  The  largest  discoUths 
are  commonly  fiee,  but  the  smaller  and  smallest  are  very 
generally  found  imbedded  among  the  granules. 

The  second  kind  of  coccolith  (fig.  4  a — m),  when  full 
grown,  has  an  oval  contour,  convex  upon  one  face,  and  flat 
or  concave  upon  the  other.  Left  to  themselves,  they  lie 
upon  one  or  other  of  these  faces,  and  in  that  aspect  appear 
to  be  composed  of  two  concentric  zones  (fig.  4  rf,  2,  3) 
surrounding  a  central  corpuscle  (fig.  4  d,  1).  The  central 
corpuscle  is  oval,  and  has  thick  walls ;  in  its  centre  is  a  clear 
and  transparent  space.     Immediately  surrounding  this  cor- 

Euscle  is  a  broad  zone  (2),  which  often  appears  more  or 
tss  distinctly  granulated,  and  sometimes  has  an  almost 
moniliform  margin.  Beyond  this  appears  a  narrower  zone 
(3),  which  is  generally  clear,  transparent,  and  structureless, 
but  EometimeB  exhibits  well-marked  strife,  which  follow  the 
direction  of  radii  from  the  centre.  Strong  pressure  occasion- 
ally causes  this  zone  to  break  up  into  fragments  bounded  by 
radial  lines. 

Sometimes,  as  Dr.  Wallich  has  already  observed,  the  clear 
space  is  divided  into  two  (fig.  le).  This  appears  to  occur 
only  in  the  largest  of  these  bodies,  but  I  have  never  observed 
any  further  subdivision  of  the  clear  centre,  nor  any  tendency 
to  divide  on  the  part  of  the  body  itself. 

A  lateral  view  of  any  of  these  bodies  (fig.  4/ — i)  shows  that 
it  is  by  no  means  the  concentrically  laminated  concretion  it  at 
first  appears  to  be,  but  that  it  has  a  very  singular  and,  so  far  as 
I  know,  unique  structure.  Supposing  it  to  rest  upon  its  con- 
TCx  surface,  it  consists  of  a  lower  plate,  shaped  like  a  deep 
saucer  or  watch-glass ;  of  an  upper  plate,  which  is  sometimes 
flat,  sometinieB  more  or  less  wa tch -glass- shaped ;  of  the  oval, 
thick-walled,  flattened  corpuscle,  which  connects  the  centres 
of  these  two  plates ;  and  of  an  intermediate  substance,  which 
is  closely  connected  with  the  under  surface  of  the  upper  plate, 
or  more  or  less  fills  up  the  interval  between  the  two  plates, 
and  often  has  a  coarsely  granular  margin.  The  upper  plate 
always  has  a  less  diameter  than  the  lower,  and  is  not  wider 
than  the  intermediate  substance.  It  is  this  last  which  gives 
rise  to  the  broad  granular  zone  in  the  face  view. 

Suppose  a  couple  of  watch-glasses,  one  rather  smaller  and 
much  flatter  than  the  other;  turn  the  convex  side  of  the  former 
to  the  concave  side  of  the  latter,  interpose  between  the  centre 
of  the  two  a  hollow  spheroid  of  wax,  and  press  them  together 
— these  will  reprsgent  the  upper  and  lower  plates  and  the 
central  corpuscle.  Thejft^iu'  some  plaster  of  Paris  into  the 
interval  left  between  the  watr  ^  -glasses,  and  that  will  take  the 
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place  of  the  inlcrmediate  substance.  I  do  not  wish  to  imply, 
however,  that  the  intermediate  suhstance  is  eomethiug  totally 
distinct  from  the  upper  and  lower  plates.  One  would  naturally 
expect  to  find  protoplasm  between  the  two  plates ;  and  the 
granular  aspect  which  the  intermediate  substance  frequently 
assumes  is  such  as  a  layer  of  protoplasm  might  assume.  But 
I  have  not  been  able  to  satisfy  myself  completely  of  the  pre- 
sence of  a  layer  of  this  kind,  or  to  make  sure  that  the  inter- 
mediate substance  has  other  than  an  optical  existence. 

From  their  double-cup  shape  I  propose  to  call  the  cocco- 
liths  of  this  form  Cyatholit/ti.  They  are  stained,  but  not  very 
strongly,  by  iodiue,  which  chiefly  affects  the  intermediate 
substance.  Strong  acids  dissolve  them  at  ouce,  and  leave  no 
trace  behind ;  but  by  very  weak  acetic  acid  the  calcareous 
matter  which  they  contain  is  gradually  dissolved,  the  central 
corpuscle  rapidly  loses  its  strongly  refracting  character,  and 
nothing  remains  but  an  extremely  delicate,  finely  graniJated, 
membranous  £:amework  of  the  same  size  as  the  cyatholith. 

Alkalies,  even  tolerably  strong  solution  of  caustic  soda,  affect 
■these  bodies  but  slowly.  If  very  strong  solutions  of  caustic 
soda  or  potash  are  employed,  especially  if  aided  by  heat, 
the  cyatholiths,  like  the  discoliths,  are  completely  destroyed, 
their  carbonate  of  lime  being  dissolved  out,  and  afterwards 
deposited  usually  in  hexagonal  plates,  but  sometimes  ia 
globules  and  dumb-bells. 

The  Cyatkolithi  are  traceable  from  the  full  size  just  described, 
the  largest  of  which  are  about  ;  ^'uo-th  of  an  inch  long,  down 
to  a  diameter  of  WoTjth  of  an  inch.  Their  structure  remains 
substantially  the  same,  but  those  of  -g-^o^th  of  an  inch  in 
diameter  and  below  it  are  always  circular  instead  of  oval ; 
the  central  corpuscle,  instead  of  being  oval,  is  circular,  and 
the  granular  zone  becomes  very  delicate.  In  the  smallest 
the  upper  plate  is  a  flat  disc,  and  the  lower  is  but  very  slightly 
convex  (fig.  1  f).  I  am  not  sure  that  in  these  very  smaU 
cyatholiths  any  intermediate  substance  exists  apart  from  the 
under  or  inner  surface  of  the  upper  disc.  Wben  their  flat 
sides  are  turned  to  the  eye,  these  young  cyatholiths  are  ex- 
traordinarily like  nucleated  cells,  and  it  is  only  by  carefully 
studying  side  views,  when  the  small  cyatholiths  remind  one 
of  minute  shirt-studs,  that  one  acquires  an  insight  into  their 
real  nature.  The  central  corpuscles  in  these  smallest  cyatho- 
liths are  often  less  than  -j-^ltn.th  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and 
.lie  not  distinguishable  optically  from  some  of  the  granules  of 
the  granule-heaps. 

The  coccospkerea  occur  very  sparingly  in  proportion  to  the 
coccoliths.     At  a  rough  guess,  1  should  say  that  there  is  not 
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uue  o(  the  funner  to  several  ihotuanrl  uf  thr  Intlcr.  And 
owing  to  their  rarity,  anil  to  the  inipouibilily  of  M-tiaratiriff 
tl>em  from  the  other  componrDta  of  the  Atlmntic  mud,  it  i»  very 
difficult  to  suhJM-t  them  to  a  tliorough  csanimatign. 

The  coccospherea  ar«  of  tvri>  typn — the  one  compart,  and 
the  other  loose  in  texture.  The  Ur^-it  of  the  former  tyitc 
which  I  have  met  n-ith  measured  ohatit  ,  ,'„utli  of  an  iuch  lu 
diameter  (fig.  6  c),  Tltry  arc  hollow,  incguittly  flattetied 
spberoidd,  Tinth  a  thick  transparent  wall,  whjih  »<>mctimes 
appears  laminated.  In  thib  wall  a  number  of  oval  bodiei 
(1),  very  much  hke  the  "  corpuaclcs  *' of  the  cyatholitha, 
Bie  set,  and  each  of  these  answers  to  one  of  the  flattened  faceta 
of  the  spheroidal  wall.  'I'bc  corpuKt-liii,  which  are  about 
-<  i'lioth  of  an  inch  lonf^,  are  placed  at  lulcrably  equal  dintances, 
and  each  is  surrounded  by  a  contour  lineof  corresponding  form. 
The  contour  lines  of  adjacent  corpuscles  meet  and  ovcrlnn 
more  or  lees,  sometimett  ap]>enriiig  more  or  less  polygonal. 
Between  the  contour  Uue  and  the  marj^in  of  the  cor|)Usele 
ihe  wall  of  the  spheroid  is  clear  and  traiiaparent,  Tberc  Js 
no  trace  of  anything  answering  to  the  granular  zone  of  the 
cyatholiths. 

Coccospheres  of  the  compact  type  of  T-'foth  to  TiiW^i  *>^ 
an  inch  in  diameter  occur  under  two  forms,  being  sometimes 
mere  reductions  of  that  just  described,  wbilc,  in  other  cases, 
the  corpuscles  are  round,  and  not  more  tlian  half  to  a  third 
as  big  (i  ,n^-,|th  of  an  inch),  though  their  number  does  not 
seem  to  be  greater.  In  still  smaller  coccospheres  the  corpus- 
cles and  the  contour  hnes  become  less  and  less  distinct  and 
more  minute  until,  in  the  smallest  which  I  have  observed, 
and  which  is  only  < .,',)  pth  of  an  inch  in  diameter  (fig.  6  a), 
they  are  hardly  visible. 

The  coccospheres  of  the  loose  type  of  structure  run  from 
the  same  minuteness  (fig.  7  a)  up  to  nearly  double  the  size  of 
the  largest  of  the  compact  type,  viz.  ^-i-oth  of  an  inch  in 
diameter.  The  largest  (of  which  I  have  only  seen  one 
specimen)  is  obviously  made  up  of  bodies  resembling  cyatho- 
liths of  the  largest  size  in  all  particulars  except  the  absence 
of  the  granular  zone,  of  which  there  is  no  trace.  I  could  not 
clearly  ascertain  how  they  were  held  together,  but  a  slight 
pressure  suffices  to  separate  them. 

The  smaller  ones  (fig.  7  d,  c,  and  d)  are  very  similar  to 
those  of  the  compact  type  represented  in  figs,  6,  c  and  d; 
but  they  are  obviously  in  the  case  of  b  and  c  made  un  of 
bodies  resembling  cyatholitba  in  all  but  the  absence  ot  the 
granular  zone,  aggregated  by  tbcir  flat  faces  round  a  common 
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centre,  and  more  or  iesB  closely  coherent.  In  a,  only  the  cor- 
puBcles  can  be  distinctly  made  out. 

Such,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  determine  them,  then,  are 

the  facts  of  structure  to  be  observed  in  the  gelatinous  matter 
of  the  Atlantic  mud,  and  in  the  coccoliths  and  coccospherea. 
I  have  hitherto  said  nothing  about  their  meaning,  as  in  an 
inquiry  so  difficult  and  fraught  with  interest  as  this,  it  seems 
to  me  to  be  in  the  highest  degree  important  to  keep  the  ques- 
tions of  fact  and  the  questions  of  interpretation  well  apart. 

I  conceive  that  the  granule-heaps  and  the  transparent 
gelatinous  matter  in  which  they  arc  imbedded  represent 
masses  of  protoplasm.  Take  away  the  cysts  which  charac- 
terise the  Radiolaria,  and  a  dead  Spharozoum  wonld  very 
nearly  resemble  one  of  the  masses  of  this  deep-sea  "  Ur- 
schleim,"  which  must,  I  think,  be  regarded  as  a  new  form  of 
those  simple  animated  beings  which  have  recently  been  so  well 
described  by  Haeckel  in  his  '  Monographic  der  Moneren.'* 
I  proposed  to  confer  upon  this  new  "  Moner "  the  generic 
name  of  Bathybius,  and  to  call  it  after  the  eminent  Pro- 
lessor  of  Zoology  in  the  University  of  Jena,  B.  HaeckelH. 

From  the  manner  in  which  the  youngest  Discolithi  and 
Cyatholithi  are  found  imbedded  among  the  granules;  from 
the  resemblance  of  the  youngest  forms  of  the  Discolithi  and 
the  smallest  "  corpuscles  "  of  Cyatholilhus  to  the  granules  ; 
and  from  the  absence  of  any  evident  means  of  maintaining 
an  independent  existence  in  either,  I  am  led  to  believe  that 
they  are  not  independent  organisms,  but  that  they  stand  in 
the  same  relation  to  the  protoplasm  of  Bathybius  as  the 
spicula  of  Sponges  or  of  Radiolaria  do  to  the  sofl  part  of 
those  animals. 

That  the  coecospheres  are  in  some  way  or  other  closely 
connected  with  the  cyatholiths  seems  very  probable.  Mr. 
Sorby's  view  is  that  the  cyathoHths  result  from  the  breaking 
up  of  the  coecospheres.  If  this  were  the  case,  however,  I 
cannot  but  think  that  the  coecospheres  ought  to  be  far  more 
numerous  than  they  really  are. 

The  converse  view,  that  the  coecospheres  are  formed  by 
the  coalescence  of  the  cyatholiths,  seems  to  me  to  be  quite  as 
probable.  If  this  be  the  case,  the  more  compact  variety  of 
the  coecospheres  must  be  regarded  as  a  more  advanced  stage 
of  development  of  the  loose  form. 

On  eiUier  view  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  com- 
ponents of  the  coecospheres  are  not  identical  with  the  free 
cyathohths ;  but  that,  on  the  supposition  of  coalescence,  the 
disappearance  of  the  granular  layer  has  to  be  accounted  for  ; 
*  '  Jenaisclio  ZeiiacLrirt,'  Bd.  iv,  Ueft  i . 
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■while,  on  the  supposition  that  the  coccospheres  dehisce,  it 
must  he  supposed  that  the  granular  layer  appears  after  de- 
hiscence; and,  on  both  hypotheses,  the  fact  that  both  cocco- 
spheres  and  cyatholiths  are  found  of  very  various  sizes 
proves  that  the  assumed  coalescence  or  dehiscence  must  take 
place  at  all  periods  of  development,  and  is  not  to  be  regarded 
as  the  final  dovelopnkcntal  act  of  cither  coccosphere  or 
cyathoHth. 

And,  finally,  there  is  a  third  possibility — that  the  differ- 
ences between  the  components  of  the  coccospherea  and  the 
cyathohths  are  permanent,  and  that  the  coccospheres  arc 
from  the  first  independent  structures,  comparable  to  the 
wheel-like  spicula  associated  in  the  wall  of  the  "  seeds  "  of 
Spongilla,  and  perhaps  enclosing  a  mass  of  protoplasm 
destined  for  reproductive  purposes. 

In  addition  to  BathyMus  and  its  associated  discoliths, 
cyatholiths,  and  coccospheres,  the  Atlantic  mad  contains — 

a.  Masses  of  protoplasm  surrounded  by  a  thick  but  incom- 
plete cyst,  apparently  of  a  membranous  or  but  little  calcified 
consistence,  and  resembling  minute  Gi'omuE.  It  is  possible 
that  diese  are  unfinished  single  chambers  of  Globigerina. 

b.  Globigerirue  of  all  sizes  and  ages,  from  a  single  chamber 
TjVstli  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  upwards.  I  may  mention  in- 
cidentally that  very  careful  examination  of  the  walls  of  the 
youngest  forms  of  Glohifferina  with  the  -ra^h  leads  me  to 
withdraw  the  doubt  I  formerly  expressed  as  to  their  per- 
foration. 

In  the  absence  of  any  apparent  reproductive  process  in 
GlobigerifKE ,  is  it  possible  that  these  may  simply  be,  as  it 
were,  offsets,  provided  with  a  shell,  of  some  such  simple  form 
of  liJFe  as  Bathybius,  which  multiplies  only  in  its  naked 
form? 

c.  Masses  of  protoplasm  enclosed  in  a  thin  membrane. 

d.  A  very  few  Foraminifera  of  other  genera  than  Globt- 
gerina. 

e.  Radiolaria  in  considerable  numbers. 

/.  Numerous  CosciTwdisci  and  a  few  other  Diatoms. 

g.  Numerous  very  minute  fragments  of  inorganic  matter. 

The  Radiolaria  and  Diatoms  are  unquestionably  derived 
from  the  surface  of  the  sea ;  and  in  speculating  upon  the 
conditions  of  existence  of  Bathybius  and  Globigerina,  these 
Bourns  of  supply  must  not  be  overlooked. 

With  the  more  comi)lete  view  of  the  structure  of  the 
cyatholiths  and  discoliths  which  I  had  obtained,  I  turned  to 
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ihe  chalk)  and  I  am  glad  to  have  been  enabled  to  verify  Mr. 
Sorby's  statements  in  every  particular.  The  chalk  contains 
cyathoUths  and  discoliths  identical  with  those  of  the  Atlantic 
soundings,  except  that  they  have  a  more  dense  look  and 
coarser  contours.  In  fact,  I  suspect  that  they  are  fossilized, 
and  are  more  extensively  impregnated  with  carbonate  of 
lime  than  the  recent  coccolitba  (figs.  S  and  5). 

I  liave  once  met  with  a  coecosphere  in  the  chalk,  and,  on. 
the  other  hand,  in  one  specimen  of  the  Atlantic  soundings 
I  met  with  a  disc  with  a  central  cross,  just  like  the  body 
from  the  chalk  figured  by  Mr,  Sorby  (fig.  8). 


Notes  an  some  Rare  British  Polyzoa,  wilh  Descriptions 
of  Nnw  SvECiES.  By  the  Eev.  Alfred  Merle 
Norman,  M.A. 

Tub  object  of  the  following  paper  is  to  embrace  a  few 
notes  upon  some  of  the  rarer  of  the  British  Polyzoa,  and 
to  describe  several  species  new  to  science. 

Bhettia  pellucida,  Dyster. 

Breitia  pellucida,  Dyster.  Quart.  Jour.  Mic.  Sc,  N.  S., 
vol.  vi  ( 1858),  p.  260,  pi.  xxi,  figs.  3—5. 

This  species  is  omitted  in  the  '  Catalogue  of  the  British 
Marine  Invertebrate  Fauna  *  published  by  the  British  Asso- 
ciation. The  type  specimens  were  found  at  Tenby.  In. 
1865  I  procured  some  small  fragments  when  dredging  with 
my  friend  Mr.  Jeffreys  in  the  Minch. 

Bretiia  pellucida  seems  to  be  congeneric  with  Alysidium 
Lafontii,  Busk;  but  that  species  can  hardly  belong  to  the 
same  genus  as  Alysidium  parasilicum,  Busk.  I  would  pro- 
pose, therefore,  to  leave  the  latter  as  the  type  of  the  genus 
Alysidium,  and  to  remove  A.  Lafontii  to  the  genus  Bicttia. 

ScBUPABiA  OLAVAIA,  Hinchs. 

Scruparia  clavata,  Hincks.  Quart.  Jour.  Mic.  Sci.,  N,  S., 
vol.  v  (1857),  p.  175,  pi.  xvii,  figs. 
5—8. 

Huxleya  fragilis,   Dyster.      Quart.  Jour.    Mic.  8cj.,    N.    S., 

vol.  vi  (1858),  p.  260,  pi.  xxi,  figs.  1,  S. 

There  cannot  be,  I  think,  any  doubt  as  lo  thp  iderttity  of 
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Dystpr's  genu*  Haxleja  with  tlif  Savparia clavala  of  n.ncK», 
published   in   the  preceding  volunw;   of  the  '  MicroKopical 
Journal." 
Uab.  Filey  and  Lamlaah  Bay  (Binck^).     Tenby  (Dystcr). 

CELtUI-ARlA  PEACHII,  Jlu$k. 

CtUttlaria  Peachii,  Busk.     Ann.  Nat.   HiaL,  N.  S.,  vol.  vii, 
p.  82,  pi.  viii,  figs.  1—4;  Cat.  Marine 
Puljzott,  p.  80,  pi.  xxvii,  tifpi.   3 — 5; 
Smitl,    Ofvcrsigt    af    K.     Vet.    Atiid. 
Forhand.,  1867,  p.  285,  pi.  xvii,  figi. 
51—53. 
Mr.  Busk  gives  no  further  locnlitv  for  this  sporica  than 
"  ffab,  Britain  (Nortli?)."     I  have  dredged  it  off  the  North- 
umberland coast   and  Shetland,  and  have  received  it   from 
Scarborough  (Beau)  and  Aberdeenshire   (Dawson).     Smitt 
records  it  from  Bahusia  and  Spitzbergeu- 

Menipea  Jeffrbysii,  n.  ap.     PI.  V,  figs.  3 — 5. 

Polyzoary  dichotomously  branched.  Celh  4 — 7,  at  an  in- 
t«mode,  elongated  below ;  apertures  regularly  oval,  margin 
a  little  raised,  above  three  (or  four)  spines  ;  on  the  outer 
angle  of  each  cell  is  a  small  process,  probably  the  base  of  a 
larger  epine,  which  has  been  broken  off;  a  small  avicularium 
in  front  of  each  cell  beneath  the  mouth  j  mouth  famisihed 
with  an  operculum,  which  is  entire.     Ovicell  erect,  smootli. 

A  minute  portion  of  this  species  was  found  by  Mr.  Peach 
among  sand  dredged  in  Shetland  in  1864,  and  two  other  still 
luore  microacopic  fragments  were  found  by  him  in  sand 
dredged  by  Mr.  Jeffreys  and  myself  in  Shetland  in  1865. 
These  fragments  are  amply  sufficient  to  show  that  we  have 
a  new  species  in  them,  but  not  sufficient  to  enable  the  cha- 
racters to  be  accurately  defined.  In  every  cell  except  one 
the  operculum  is  broken  off;  that  one  Mr.  Alder  lias,  in  the 
figure  he  kindly  drew  for  me,  represented  as  lobed,  but  the 
operculum  was  dirty  at  the  time,  aud  having  since  cleansed 
it,  I  find  it  to  be  entire,  and  that  what  appeared  to  be  divi- 
sions were  surface  markings  only. 

At  Mr.  Peach's  request,  I  have  dedicated  the  species  to 
my  friend  Mr.  Jeffreys,  with  whom  I  have  spent  so  many 
a  happy  hour  in  examining  the  Fauna  of  our  seas. 

This  species  approaches,  in  its  general  characters,  to  the 
Arctic  Menipea  which  is  figured  by  Smitt,  in  his  recently 
published  papers  on  Scandinavian   Polyzoa,   as    CeUularia 
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lernala,  forma  duplex,  but  difTers  from  it  in  tlie  presence  of 
the  oral  spines  and  operculum,  and  the  absence  of  "ivell- 
markcd  lateral  avicularia.  As  I  cannot  regard  the  form 
figured  by  Smitt  as  a  variety  of  M.  ternata,  and  it  seema 
desirable  to  point  out  the  distinguishing  characters  which 
separate  it  from  its  allies,  I  draw  up  the  following'  descrip- 
tion from  the  figures  referred  to,  and  name  the  form  after  its 
discoverer. 

Menipea  SmittiIj  n.  sp.  (noi  British). 

Menipea  ternata,  -(,  forma  duplex,  Smitt.  Ofversigt  af  K.  Vet. 

Akad.  Forhan.,   1867,  p. 

383,pl.xvi,figs.  25,  26. 

Cells  in  a  double  row,  as  many  as  twelve  to  an  internode, 

elongated;  oral  aperture  ovate,  not  furnished  with  spines  or 

operculum.     A  lateral  avicolarium  of  moderate  size,  and  also 

a  small  suboral  avicularium  in  front  of  each  cell. 

Found  by  Malmgren  in  50  fathoms,  at  Spitzbergen,  in 
1861. 

ScKCPOCELLAHIA  SCROPEA,  Busk. 

Scrupocellaria  scrupea.  Busk.     Cat,  Marine  Polyzoa,  p.  24, 
pi.  xxi,  figs.  1,  2. 
—  —      Heller.      Die   Bryozoen   des  Adrio- 

tiscben  Metres  (1867),  p.  10. 
Guernsey    and   the    Minch    (A.    M.    N.).      Adriatic    Sea 
(Grube  and  Heller). 

The  oviccUs  in  this  species,  which  had  not  apparently  been  (I 
seen  by  Busk,  are  imperforate  ;  and  in  this  respect  the  spe-  [ 
cies  differs  from  the  Crista  ptlosa,  Audouin  (Savigny,  J 
'  Egypt,'  ^1.  xii,  fig.  1),  to  which,  in  its  other  characters,  it  is  I 
closely  allied. 

SCROPOCELLARIA  ECABRA,  Van  Ben. 

Serlularia  kalecina,  Fabric.     Faun    Groenl.,   p.   443    {fide 

Smitt).  I 

Flustra  scruposa,  Fab.     Nye  Zool.  Bidr.  in  Vid.  Selsk.  Phys, 

Skr.,  1821,  p.  33  {fide  Smitt).  ^ 

Cellarina  scabra,  V.  Beneden.     Bull.  Brux,,  vol.  xv,  p.  73, 

figs.  3— -6. 
Cellularia  scrupea.  Alder.     Trans.  Tyneside  Nat.  Field  Club, 

vol.  iii,  p.  148.  I 

Scrupocellaria  scruposa,  Busk.     Quart.   Journ.   Mic.   Sci.,    Ji 
1  vol.  iii,  p.  354.  i 
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Scrupocellaria  Delilii,  Busk.     Jour.  Mic.  Soc,  toI.  vii,  p. 

65,  pi,  xxii,  figs.   1 — S  (but  not  C. 

Delilii  of  Audouin). 
— r  —     Aider.     Quart.  Jour.  Mic.  Sci.,  N.  S., 

vol.  iv  (1864),   pi.  iii,  Egs.  4—8; 

Nat.  Hist.  Trans.  Nor thumber land 

and  Durham,  vol.  i,  p.  163,  pi.  viii, 

figs.  4—8. 
Cellularia  scalira,  Smitt.  Ofversigt  af  K.  Vet.  Akad.  Forh., 
1867,  p.  283,  pis.  xxvii — xxxiv. 
The  species  described  by  Busk  and  Alder  is  most  certainly 
not  the  Crista  Delilii  of  Audouin  (Savigny,  '  Egypt,'  pi.  xii, 
fig.  S),  which  is  characterised  by  an  unusually  developed 
lateral  avicnlarium,  and  an  erect  vibracular  capsule,  while  in 
the  Madeira  and  British  species  the  avicularium  is  not 
larger  than  usual  in  the  genus,  and  the  vibracular  capsule  is 
large  and  placed  transversely.  Mr.  Alder  had  not  seen 
Savigny's  figure,  and  ascribed  his  specimens  to  S.  Delilii, 
fide  Busk. 


ScRUPOCELLAKiA  iNERMis,  Norman.     PI.  V,  figs.  1 — 3. 

Scrupocellaria  iftermis,  Norman.  Report  of  the  British 
Association,  1866  (1867J.  Report, 
p.  203. 

Polyzoary  rather  stout,  yellowish  horn-coloured,  dichoto- 
mously branched.  Cells  oblong;  apertures  elliptical, having 
a  broad  flattened  margin  without  spines  or  operciilum. 
Marginal  avicularia  not  prominent ;  no  central  avicularium. 
Vibracular  capsules  subtriangular,  scarcely  so  broad  as  high, 
with  the  open  margin,  stretching  diagonally  downwards  and 
inwards ;  vibracula  short.  Ovicells  smooth  and  imperforate, 
set  at  a  shght  angle  inclining  inwards.  Height  about  half 
an  inch. 

One  or  two  small  specimens  of  this  Scrupocellaria  were 
dredged  by  Mr.  Jefi'reys  and  myself  in  Shetland  in  1863, 
and  it  was  again  found  in  the  following  year  by  Mr. 
Peach.  In  1866  I  met  with  a  small  specimen  when  dredging 
in  the  Minch.  Its  characters  come  very  near  to  those  of 
S.  smiposa,  but  it  difiers  in  its  more  robust  form,  in  the 
broad  flattened  margin  of  the  apertures,  and  in  the  absence  of 
spines ;  the  margiual  avicularia  are  less  prominent,  and  the 
vibracular  capsules  are  broad  and  triangular,  with  the  open 
margin  extending  diagonally  downwards.  This  last  is,  per- 
haps, the  best  character  to  distinguish  the  two  species,  as  the 
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vibracular  capsules  of  S.  scruposa  are  narrow  and  erect,  with 
the  opening  extending  perpendicularly  downwards. 

HiPPOTHOA  EXPANSA,  n.  8p.       PI.  VI,  figS.  1,  2. 

Polyzoary  adherent,  branched,  spreading,  calcareous  and 
semi  transparent.  Cells  oblong-ovate,  ribbed  transversely, 
and  very  minutely  striated  longitudinally,  tapering  below 
into  a  tubular  stem;  aperture  terminal  at  the  npper  end, 
rather  small  and  rounded,  ^th  a  sinus  below,  the  rim  thin 
and  a  little  elevated.  The  cells  and  connecting  tuhes  are 
bordered  by  a  thin  calcareous  expansion,  through  which  the 
tubes  run,  those  of  each  branch  arising  from  the  side  of  a 
cell  at  a  very  slight  angle,  the  branches  occasionally  anasto- 
mosing. Length  of  cells  about  one  twentieth  of  an  inch, 
expansion  of  polyzoary  frona  a  quarter  to  half  an  inch. 

Dredged  in  100  fathoms  off  Unst,  Shetland,  in  1864,  by 
Messrs,  Jeffreys  and  Peach. 

The  specimen  from  which  this  description  is  taken  is  upon 
an  old  shell  of  Pecten  Islandicus,  a  species  which  has  not 
been  found  recent  on  our  coast.  There  are  also  adhering  to 
the  same  shell  a  Spirorbis  and  a  Lepralia  (ventricosa),  which 
are  common  in  the  same  seas  at  the  present  time,  and  an 
unknown  Cellepora,  apparently  subfossil.  The  Hippothoa, 
however,  is  quite  fresh,  preserving  a  gloss  and  transparency 
which  leave  little  doubt  of  its  being  a  recent  species.  This, 
the  only  known  specimen,  is  now,  with  the  rest  of  the  collec- 
tion of  the  late  Mr,  Alder,  in  the  Museum  at  Newcaatle- 
upon-Tyne. 

^TEA  SICA,  Couch. 

Hippothoa  sica,  Couch,     Com.  Fauna,  iii,   p.  102,  pi.  xix, 
tig.     8 ;     Johnston,    British    Zoophytes, 
gnd  edition,  p.  39S. 
j^tea  recta,  Hincks.      Catalogue  of  Zoophytes  Devon  and 
Cornwall,  p.  35,  pi.  vii,  fig.  3. 
—     anffuina,  (i,  forma  recta,  Smitt.     Ofversigt  af  K.  Vet. 
Akad.   Forh.,  p.  281,  pi. 
xvi,  figs.  5,  6. 
This  species  is  probably  distributed  all  round  our  coasts, 
as  I  have  procured  it  from  the  following  localities: — Guernsey, 
Cornwall,  Antrim,  West  of  Scotland,  and  Shetland.     Smitt 
finds  it  in  Scandinavia. 


:   BRlTItU   ruLttuA. 


Cabsrsa  Borti,  Audouin. 


1 


Oiffta  Boryi,  Audouin.     Explic.   Savigny.  Egypt,   pL  xia, 

fig.  4. 
Cellttlaria   Haokert,  Fleming.       Ilrit.  Ariimnlti,  p.  6S9  (nul 

C.  llookcri,  Johnatan). 
Caberea  Boryi  (pUtcs  named  C.  zelanica  and  C.  patagonica). 

Busk.      Cat.  Marine  Polyzoa,  p.  88,  pi.  xvi, 

figs.  4,  5,  and  pi.  xxxviii. 

—  —     Heller.      Die     Brjozoen     dos     AdriatiBchen 

Meeree,  p.  13. 
This  species  is  essentially  a  southern  form.  It  is  cninmon 
in  Guernsey,  and  I  have  also  found  it  in  Jersey.  On  the 
English  coast  I  believe  it  has  only  been  met  with  at  Torquay 
fHooker)  and  Budleigh -Salter ton  {Hincks).  It  was  ongia- 
aUy  described  from  the  coast  of  Egypt,  and  IlelliT  Hud*  it 
in  the  Adriatic-  Busk  gives  the  following  localities: — 
Cumberland  Island ;  New  Zealand  ;  E.  Falkland  ;  S.  Pata- 
gonia, 49°  S.;  Port  St.  Julian,  Patagonia;  Strait  of  Magel- 
lan ;  Algoa  Bay.  If  these  habitats  be  all  correct,  the  range 
of  this  species  is  most  extraordinary.  No  other  Polyzoa — 
probably  very  few  marine  animals — have  so  extensive  a  dis- 
tribution. L.  Boryi  may  at  once  be  distinguished  from  the 
next  species  hy  the  presence  of  its  oral  opercula. 

Caberea  Ellisii,  Fleming. 

Fluslra  Ellisii,  Fleming.     Mem.  Wemcrian  Soc,  vol.  ii,  p. 
251,pl.  xvii,  fig.  I. 

—  aelacea,  Fleming.     British  Animals,  p.  536. 
Ceilularia  Hookeri,  Johnston.      Brit.  Zoophytes,  2nd  edit., 

p.  338,  pi.  Ix,  figs.  1—2  (but  not  C. 
Hookeri,  Fleming). 
Caberea  —       Busk.     Cat,  Marine  Polyzoa,   p.  39,  pi. 

xxxvii,  fig.  2. 
Ellisii,  Hincks.     Cat.  Zoophytes  Devon  and  Corn- 
wall, p.  fiS ;    Smitt,  Ofversigt  af  K.  Vet. 
Akad.   Forhand.,  1867,  p.  287,  pi.  xvii, 
_  figs.  55,  56. 

This  I  find  to  be  one  of  the  more  common  Polyzoa  in  the 
Shetland  seas.  I  have  also  dredged  it  in  the  Minch,  the 
most  southern  habitat  in  which  the  apecies  has  as  yet  been 
found.     Coasts  of  Scandinavia  and  Finmark  (Smitt). 
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BicELLARiA  Aldesi,  Busk. 
Bicellaria  Alderi,  Busk.     Quart.  Journ.  Mic.  Sci.,  1860,  p. 
14S,  pi.  xxviii.figs.  1—3;  Smitt,  Ofver- 
aif^  af   K.  Vet.  Akad.  Forh.,  18(i7,  p. 
289,  pi.  xviii,  figs.  4—8. 
—         uni^nosa,  M.  Sars,     Geol.  Zool.  og  Jagttagelser 
anstellede  paa  en  E«ise  i  en  Deel  af 
Trondhjens  Stift,  186.3,  ji.  34. 
The  ovicells  in  this  species  remind  one,  in  their  form,  of 
the  flower  of  the  calceolaria,  to  the  form  of  which  they  bear 
a  close  resemblance.     They  lean  backwards,  are  imperforate, 
polished,  sculptured  with  fine  raised  lines  radiating  in  a  fan- 
like form  from  the  centre  of  the  lower  margin,  and  terminat- 
ing at  a  circular,  similarly  raised  line,  which   girdles   the 
OTicell  near  its  summit. 

The  only  spot  in  Shetland  in  which  I  have  dredged  this  in- 
teresting Bicellaria  is  6 — 7  miles  east  of  the  Island  of  Balta, 
in  40 — 50  fathoms.  The  groimd  is  soft ;  the  diedge  comes  up 
choked  with  thousands  of  Ascidia  aordida,  great  quantities  of 
Tubularia  gracilis,  Halecium  halecinum,  &c.,  and  attached 
to  these  Ilydrozoa  is  found  the  Bicellaria.  Since  the  species 
was  described  by  Mr,  Busk  from  Mr.  Barlee's  specimens  it 
has  been  found  by  Professor  Sars  in  Norway,  and  described 
under  the  name  above  quoted, 

BUGULA    CALATHUS,  H.  Sp.       PI.  VI,  figS.  3 — 8. 

Polyzoary  consisting  of  a  number  of  strap-formed,  dicho- 
tomously  dividing  branches,  spreading  regularly  roiind  on 
all  sides  from  the  base,  and  forming  an  elegantly  shaped. 
shalloiT  cup,  all  tlie  straps  generally  of  about  equal  length ; 
drying  of  a  yellowish  horn  colour.  Cells  in  about  6 — 8  rows, 
oblong  above,  with  two  stout,  blunt  spines  at  each  angle. 
OiiiceZfeglobular,  large,  imperforate,  smooth,  polished,  with  a 
raised,  thread-like,  transverse  line  near  their  base.  Lateral 
avicularia  large ;  smaller  avicularia  here  and  there  on  tlie 
margins  of  the  inner  cells.  Height  of  a  large  specimen  three 
fifths  of  an  inch,  diameter  one  inch  and  a  quarter. 

Under  stones  between  tidemarks,  Herm. 

This  species  comes  very  near  to  B.  flahellata,  and  much 
more  so  in  its  microscopical  than  in  its  general  characters. 
Instead  of  being  convoluted,  as  is  generally  more  or  less  the 
case  vniX^iB.  jlabellata,\i  always  takes  the  fonn  of  jin  elegant 
simple  cup,  and  the  breadth  is  much  greater  in  proportion 
to  the  height  than  in  the  allied  species.     B.  fiabeHala  tunis 
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to  an  ashy  colour  in  drying,  but  jB.  calathiis  preserves  the 
yellowish  horn-coloured  hue  which  it  has  in  life..  The  ovi- 
cells  are  proportionately  somewhat  larger,  the  lateral  avicu- 
laria  much  larger,  and  the  spines  shorter  and  blunter  than  in 
B.  flabellata^  of  which  a  figure  (fig.  9)  is  given  for  com- 
parison. 

My  late  friend  Mr.  Alder  agreed  with  me  in  considering 
the  species  here  described  to  be  distinct  from  J5.  flabellata ; 
and  for  the  accurate  illustrations  of  this  and  the  other  species 
here  described,  except  the  Hemeschara),  I  am  indebted  to  him 
as  among  the  last  of  many  kindnesses.  Some  of  the  figures 
were  among  the  last  drawings  that  he  made  before  he  was 
seized  with  the  fatal  illness  which  deprived  us  of  the  most 
able  and  the  most  accurate  of  British  marine  zoologists. 

BUGULA   PURPUROTINCTA. 

Btiffula  fastigiataj  Alder.     Cat.  Zoophytes  Northumberland 

and  Durham,  p.  59. 
CelUdaria  plumosa^  Johnston.    Brit.  Zooph.,  2nd  edit.,  p.  341, 

pi.  Ixi  {but  not  of  Busk) . 

This  Bugula  seems  generally  to  take  the  place  otB.plumosa 
in  the  north,  but  both  species  are  found  on  the  coast  of 
Durham.  I  have  dredged  it  at  Shetland  and  on  the  North- 
umberland coast,  and  have  received  it  from  Seaham,  county 
Durham  (Mr.  Hodge),  and  Scarborough  (Mr.  Bean).  The 
beautiful  purplish-red  tint  it  assumes  when  preserved  will 
enable  it  at  once  to  be  distinguished  without  any  micro- 
scopical examination  from  B.  plumosa ;  it  is  also  a  much 
larger  and  stronger  species.  Norway  (Sars). 
•  Mr.  Alder  referred  this  Bugula,  which  he  well  described, 
to  the  Sertularia  fastigiata  of  0.  Fabricius  ;  but  Smitt  has 

pointed  out  {'  Ofversigt  af  K.  Vet.  Akad.  Forh.,'  1867,  p. 
291)  that  Fabricius,  in  a  subsequent  paper  (^  Nye  Zool. 
Bidr.,  in  Vid.  Selsk.  Skr.'  (Havni«),  vol.  i,  1821,  p.  35), 
stated  that  the  S.  fastigiata  of  his  *  Fauna  Groenlandica '  was 
synonymous  with  Sertularia  argentea;  and,  judging  from 
the  synonyms  given  by  Linnseus,  it  would  seem  that  the 
Sertularia  fastigiata  of  the  ^  Syst.  Nat.'  is  our  B,  plumosa 
rather  than  the  present  species,  which  it  becomes  necessary, 
therefore,  to  name. 

BUGTJLA,  TURBINATA,  Alder. 

Bugula  turbinata,  Alder.    Mic.  Journ.,  vol.  v,  p.  174,  pi.  xvii. 
This  pretty  species  appears  to  be  much  more  common  and 
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^nerally  diffused  than  B.  avicularia,  with  which  it  was' 
formeily  coufoiuided.  Speciraens  from  under  the  gxanite 
rocks  at  Herm  are  most  beautifully  developed. 

Fldstra  Barleii,  Busk. 

Flitstra  Barleii,   Busk.      Quart.   Jour.   Mic.  Sci.,  vol.  viii 
{I860),  p.  123,  pi.  xxr,  fig.  4. 
—       membranaceo-truHCata,  Smitt.     Ofversigt  af  K.  Vet. 
Akad.  Fort.  (1860),  p.  358, 
pi.  XX,  figs.  1 — 5. 
1\ic  polyzoary  in  this  species  is  very  thiu  and  remarkably 
brittle.     The  species  is  very  scarce  in  Shetland.     Much  as  I 
have  dredged  there,  1  have  only  met  with  a  few  fragments  in 
about  fifty  fathoms  off  Unst,  and  the  original  examples  pro- 
cured by  Mr.  Barlce  still  remain  the  only  good  ones  in  my 
collection.      It  has  very  recently  been  described  by  Smitt 
from  Arctic  specimens. 

EscHABA  ROSACEA,  Bmk.     PI.  VI,  figs.  10—19. 

Eschara  rosacea,  Busk.    Ann,  Nat.  Hist.,  Snd  ser.,  vol.  xviii, 

p.  33,  pi.  i,  fig.  4. 
Escharoides   rosacea,   Smitt.     Ofversigt  af  K.  Vet.  Akad.- 
Fiirhand.  (186T),  Bihang,  p.  25,  pi. 
xxvi,  figs.  155—159. 

Pohjzoary  consisting  of  flat,  subpalmate,  foUaeeous  lobes, 
composed  of  two  layers  of  cells  placed  back  to  back;  the 
lobes  variously  curved,  and  not  in  the  same  plane.  Cella 
elongated  ovate,  granulated,  only  slightly  convex,  qutn- 
cuncially  arranged ;  mouth  sunken,  well  arched  above,  with 
a  sinus  on  the  lower  lip,  and  an  avicularium,  which  has  a 
lateral  direction,  appearing  on  one  side  of  the  sinus ;  man- 
dible semicircular.     Oviceil  semiglohose,  granulated. 

Loch  Fyne,  on  small  stones  and  old  shells  of  Pecten  oper- 
cularis,  now  first  added  to  the  British  Fauna.  Known  pre- 
viously on  the  coast  of  Norway,  where  it  has  been  procured 
by  McAndrew ;  Finmark  (Loven) ;  Spitzbergen  (Malmgren). 

The  size  of  a  large  British  specimen  is  three  quarters  of 
an  inch  broad,  and  not  quite  as  high.  Figs.  10  and  LI  are 
drawn  from  a  British  specimen;  fig.  Is!  is  added  to  show  the 
oviccUs,  and  is  taken  from  a  Norwegian  typical  example  sent 
to  Mr.  Alder  by  Mr.  Busk,; 

According  to  Smitt,  the  Eschara  rosacea  of  Sars  is  not 
Busk's  species,  being  distinguished  from  it  by  having  the 
mandible  of  the  a\icu!arium  triangular,  and  he  has  named 
it  Escharoides  Sarsii. 
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EscHARA  OTTiNCTJNCiALis,  Norman.    PI.  VII,  figs.  1 — 3. 

Eschara  quincundalis.    Rep.  of  the  Brit.  Assoc.  1866  (1867). 

Report,  p.  204. 

Polyzoary  white,  smooth,  polished,  cylindrical.  Cells 
distant  in  linear  series,  regularly  arranged  in  quincunx 
round  an  imaginary  axis,  swollen,  mammseform;  mouth 
key-hole  shaped,  rounded  above,  with  a  small  sinus  below, 
and  a  small  inconspicuous  avicularium  on  the  margin. 
Ovicell  small,  with  1 — 4  round  perforations. 

The  type  specimen  is  apparently  a  mere  fragment,  and  is 
not  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long.  It  is,  however, 
clearly  distinct  from  all  the  allied  species  with  which  wc  are 
acquainted.  It  was  dredged  by  Mr.  Jeffreys  and  myself  in 
1866  in  deep  water  in  the  Minch. 

Hemeschara  struma,  n.  sp.     PL  VII,  figs.  6 — 8. 

Polyzoary  sometimes  encrusting  stones,  at  others  creeping 
over  Porelia  cervicornis,  and  stretching  from  branch  to 
branch  of  that  coral,  in  both  cases  rising  here  and  there 
into  free  frill-like  expansions ;  yellowish,  glistening.  Cells 
immersed,  quincuncially  arranged,  obovate ;  throat  greatly 
swollen  (goitre-like),  surface  channelled  with  irregular 
depressions,  which,  however,  round  the  edge  assume  the  form 
of  wedge-shaped  foveolse ;  a  rounded  avicularium  just  within 
the  lower  lip ;  mouth  broader  than  high,  upper  and  lower  lips 
simple,  well  arched,  meeting  at  a  point  at  the  sides.  Ovicell 
semicircular,  not  much  raised  (about  equal  in  elevation  to 
the  goitre-formed  throat),  surface  uneven,  not  punctate. 

The  more  mature  cells  are  seen  to  be  separated  from  each 
other  by  a  raised  line,  and  the  marginal  foveolse  become 
much  more  distinct.  The  figures  are  taken  from  young 
cells. 

The  cells  of  this  species  are,  in  their  general  character, 
very  like  those  of  L.  concinna ;  they  are,  however,  consider- 
ably larger  than  in  that  species,  and  the  surface  is  channelled 
with  foveolse,  instead  of  being  rough  and  granulated;  the 
mouth  is  also  of  different  form,  and  broader  than  long,  in- 
stead of  the  reverse. 

Dredged  in  100  fathoms  about  twenty-five  miles  north  of 
the  Island  of  Unst,  the  most  northern  of  the  Shetland  group. 
It  is  very  rare,  and  thi  specimens  obtained  are  small,  the 
free  expansions  not  exceeding  half  an  inch  high,  and  con- 
sisting of  a  single  series  of  cells. 
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Hemeschaba  eANGOiXEA,  n.  sp.     PI.  VII,  figs,  9 — 11. 

Polyzoary  spreading  in.  a  film-like,  semi-attached  state 
over  shells,  and  sometimes  rising  in  frill-formed,  free  expan- 
sions, consisting  of  a  single  series  of  cells  ;  colour  deep  red, 
sliining.  Cells  subquadrangular,  distributed  in  nearly 
straight  subparallel  lines,  and  quincuncially  arranged,  flat- 
tened, perforated ;  perforations  large,  circular ;  mouth  well 
arched  above,  having  a  central  ainns  on  the  lower  lip,  on. 
each  side  of  which  is  a  little  notch  cut  in  sideways  (see  fig. 
11);  no  oral  avicularia.  Ovicells  semiglobose,  tumid,  perfo- 
rated, surface  between  the  perforations  raised  into  nodulous 
processes. 

H.  sanguinea  differs  from  the  other  species  here  included  in. 
the  genus  in  not  having  any  oral  avicularium.  Several 
specimens  were  dredged  off  Fermain  Bay,  Guernsey,  based 
on  shells  {Pecten  miucimus,  Pectuncalus  glycymeris,  &c,),  and 
one  on  Eschara  foliacea. 

I  suspect  that  Busk's  figures,  pi.  Ixxviii,  tigs.  1  and  2,  are 
drawn  from  this  species.  They  are  called  Lejrralia  pertusa  ; 
but  in  L.  pertusa  the  cells  are  ovate  and  very  tumid,  the 
mouth  without  any  sinus  on  the  lower  lip.  That  species  ia 
well  figured  (Busk,  pi,  Ixxviii,  fig.  3  ;  and  pi.  Lsxix,  figs. 
1  and  g). 


Celleforella  lepralioioes,  n.  sp.     PI.,  VII,  figs.  4,  5. 

Poli/soary  small,  encrnating,  in  little  lobed  patches  on 
small  stones.  Cells  irregularly  disposed,  cylindrical,  elon- 
gated, semi-erect,  upper  portion  free  {except  in  marginal 
cells),  surface  rugose ;  mouth  nearly  circular,  apical,  opening 
upwards ;  peristome  much  raised,  no  avicularia.  There  are 
large  scattered  punctures  here  and  there  upon  the  sides  of 
the  cells,  but  they  are  not  always  very  gasily  seen. 

Hab.  Shetland,  in  90  to  110  fathoms,  living  on  small 
pebbles.  This  is  another  addition  to  the  large  assemblage 
of  Polyzoa  which  live  in  the  deep  waters  of  the  Shetland 
seas,  and  have  not  been  found  elsewhere  off  our  coasts. 


On  the  "  MuFFA  "  of  the  Sulphur  Springs  at  Valdier 
By  J.  MoGGRiDGE,  F.G.8.,  Richmond. 

The  baths  of  Valdieri,  not  far  from  a  Picdmontese 
town  of  that  name,  are  situated  in  a  valley  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  Maritime  Alps,  and  have  long  been  celebrated, 
not  only  for  the  coolness  of  their  climate  and  the  excellence 
of  their  mineral  waters,  but  also  for  the  "  Muffa,"  a  sub- 
stance occurring  in  one  of  those  waters,  which,  while  of  great 
medicinal  value  as  an  external 
application,  is  interesting,  w^hen 
viewed  under  the  microscope,  for 
the  vegetable,  animal.and  mmeril 
productions  which  it  contams 
These  baths  are  4426  feet  abo\p 
the  level  of  the  sea.  Found  in 
those  sulphursprings  which  have 
a  temperature  of  about  fifty  de- 
grees Centigrade,  the  Muffa  first 
appears  as  tender  minute  fila- 
ments, soft  and  floating,  of  a 
greenish- white  colour,  surrounded 
by  a  mucilaginous  milky-white 
substance  imbued  with  a  sulphu- 
rous deposit.  Of  little  consistency 
in  its  early  state,  it  soon  becomes 
more  substantial;  changing  in 
colour  to  violet,  then  light  yellow, 
andfinally  to  a  pale  green.  When 
mature,  the  Muffa  resembles  a 
gelatinous  laid,  carpeting  the 
rock  down  which  the  water  flows. 
The  vegetable  above  referred  to 
Was  considered  by  Allioni  to  be 
Viva  labyrinitiiformis  ofhinnmus. 
In  1837  Fontan  detected  a  dis- 
tinct organization,  describing  it  as 
composed  of  white  filaments  from 
rirth  to  1-5-5 tli  of  ^  millimetre  in  diameter;  tubular,  cylindrical, 
Bimple,devoid  of  septa,  containing  small  semi-opaque  globules, 
collocated  when  young,  and  separated  towards  the  ends  of 
the  tubes  in  matui-e  individuals.  To  tliis  plant  he  gave  the 
name  Sulphuraria,  it  not  having  been  found  in  any  except 
sulphur  springs.    Delponte,  of  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Turin, 


Stalactic  form  a!  the  MuIFa 
wlieu  Dot  clinmng  Id  IIjc 
rock  from  vliicE  it  depends. 
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«fler  cnreful  microscopic  exa-mi nation,  places  it  in  the  genus 
Leplothrix  (Kiilzing),  near  lo  L.  compacta  and  L.  lamellosa, 
iiamiiij;  it  after  the  place  of  its  nativity,  Valderia.     A  para- " 
sitic  Ulva  accompanies  the  above,  growing  upon  it,  and  an 


I.    Leplothrix  valderia. 

)vers  the  upper  surface,  where  the 
than    thirty   degrees    of  temperature. 
Conferva  nigra  also  occurs. 

2.  The  microscope  reveal&  curious  spontaneous  movements 
in  the  Muffa ;  these  are  the  work  of  numerous  minute  ani- 
mals, which  live  and  multiply  at  a  temperature  of  forty 
degrees.  Vrofesaor  Defilippi  considers  them  to  be  coleop- 
terous insects  of  the  genera  Cryptophagus  and  Comurous, 
with  others  which  he  could  not  determine. 

3.  The  residuum  after  burning  dried  Muffa  was  28'055  per 
cent.  Of  this  10'924  were  mineral  substances  belonging  to 
the  vegetable  organization — i.  e.  true   cinders,   and  17'134 
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sand  mixed  with  the  vegetable,  from  which  it  had  been  found 
difficult  to  separate  it.  One  hundred  parts  of  pure  cinder 
contained — oxide  of  potassium,  15,271  ;  oxide  of  sodium, 
11,637;  oxide  of  calcium,  7938;  oxide  of  magnesia,  1915; 
oxide  of  alumina,  9S33 ;  oxide  of  iron  and  manganese, 
24,16^;  chlorine,  2445;  sulphuric  acid,  923:3;  phosphoric 
acid,  44S1 ;  silicious  acid,  13,115. 


Remabks  on.  the  New  Ninetbbn-Band  Test-flatb  of 
NoBERT.  By  J,  J.  Woodward,  Assistant- Surgeon  and 
Brevet  Lieut.-Col.  U.S.  Army. 


Tn  compaiing  the  various  object-glasses  belonging  to  the 
microscopical  section  of  the  Anny  MeHical  Museum,  the  test- 
plate  of  Nobert  has  been  much  employed  recently  as  the  most 
accurate  means  of  detemduing  defining  power.  The  plate 
used  was  one  of  the  nineteen-band  plates  most  recently  fur- 
nished by  Nobert;  and  its  use  for  the  purpose  indicated  has 
led  the  writer  to  a  somewhat  detailed  study  of  the  plate 
Itself. 

Nobert  has  at  various  times  issued  test-plates  with  lines  of 
different  degrees  of  fineness,  the  finest  on  the  recent  plates 
being  much  closer  than  those  of  the  earlier  ones. 

An  interesting  account  of  these  several  test-plates  in  given 
in  Starting's  work  on  the  microscope.*  It  appears  from  this 
account  that  the  first  test-plate  issued  by  Nobert  had  ten 
bands,  the  lines  of  the  1st  being  ruled  at  the  rate  of  443, 
those  of  the  10th  at  the  rate  of  1964  lines  to  the  millimeter. 

In  1849  he  prepared  plates  with  twelve  bands,  then  plates 
with  fifteen,  the  15th  band  having  its  lines  ruled  at  the 
tate  of  2216  to  the  millimeter.  In  1852  he  issued  plates  with 
twenty  bands,  the  lines  of  the  20th  band  being  y„'m,th 
^)f  a  Paris  line,  or  -g-n'Trrth  of  a  millimeter  apart. 

This  twenty-band  plate  has  recently  been  described  by 
Mr.  Bichard  Beck,  who  gives  an  engraving  which  professes  to 
be  a  view  of  portions  of  each  of  the  twenty  bands,  "  as  shown 
by  a  -l-th  with  number  three  eyepiece  x   1300  linear,"! 

*  '  Gesoliicble  und  gegenwartlger  zustand  des  Mikcaskops,'  von  P.  Hart- 
mg.  '  Deutsciio  Ori^mal  Ausgabe,  heraaagegebeii,*  von  Dr.  V.  W.  Tlieile. 
Zffsile  auflage.     '  Braunscbwei^;,'  1S66,  band  iii,  s,  ^69. 

f  'A  Treatise  on  tlie  Const ruotioji,  Proper  Use,  and  Capabilitiea  of 
Smitb,  Beck,  and  Beck's  Acbroraatio  Mlcroacopea,'  by  Richard  Beck.  Lon- 
don, 1865.     Pi^e  19,  plate  S.  ' 
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According  to  Mr.  Beck,  the  lines  of  the  20th  band  are 
thirty-five  in  number,  and  are  ruled  at  the  rate  of  70,000  to 
the  English  inch,  which  corresponds  almost  precisely  with 
the  statement  of  Starting. 

Nobert  subsequently  prepared  a  teat-plate  with  thirty 
bauds,  the  lines  of  the  1st  bemg  the  -rBVir^h,  those  of  tb© 
SOih  the  THHi-iith  of  a  Paris  line  apart.  He  states  that  the 
lines  are  ruled  at  the  following  rates,  for  the  bands  named"; 


to 

No.otli»» 

•  millmiH 

.  milltaele 

1 

...     44.3 

No 

20     . 

....     265S 

5  . 

....     806 

Ho     . 

....     3098 

0  . 

....  1613 

30 

. . .     S544 

5  . 

....  2S1.3 

The   SOth    band    of   the    twenty-band    plate    corresponds 
nearly  with  the  22nd  hand  of  this  plate. 

An  analysis  of  this  thiity-hand  plate  has  been  made  by 
Messrs.  Sullivant  and  Wormley,"  who  succeeded  satisfactorily 
in  resolving  the  first  twenty-seven  bands,  and  counting  the 
lines  in  them.  Up  to  the  26th  band  they  encountered 
"no  serious  difficulty  in  resolving  and  ascertaining  the  posi- 
tion of  the  lines ;  but  Mi  this  and  the  subsequent  ones 
spectral  lines,  that  is,  lines  each  composed  of  two  or  more 
Teal  lines,  more  or  less  prevailed,  showing  that  the  resolving 
power  of  the  objective  was  approaching  its  limit.  By  a  suit- 
able arrangement,  however,  these  spurious  lines  were  sepa- 
rated into  the  ultimate  ones  on  the  whole  of  the  26th,  and 
very  nearly  on  the  whole  of  the  2Tth  band ;  but  on  the  38th, 
and  still  more  on  the  29th,  they  so  prevailed  that  at  no  one 
focal  adjustment  could  more  than  a  portion  {a  third  or  a  fifth 
part)  of  the  width  of  these  hands  be  resolved  into  the  true 
lines.  The  true  lines  of  the  30th  band  we  were  unable  to 
see,  at  least  with  any  degree  of  certainty." 

Still  more  recently  Nobert  has  prepared  the  plate  of  nim 
teen  bands,  mentioned  at  tie  commencement  of  this  article. 

The  following  statement  of  the  distance  of  the  lines  in  the 
several  bands  of  this  plate,  with  the  number  of  lines  to  the 
millimeter  for  each,  is  taken  from  Starting.f 

No..tb..d.      Di.i™.orii..,.         £Sri°. 

1  -j-Jjj^  of  a  Paris  line  443 

2  ttW  ..  665 

•  "  On  Nobert's  Test-plates.  &e.,"  by  W.  8.  Sullivant  and  T.  Q.  'WonM 
ley.     'Amerieun  Jouniai  of  Science  and  Arts'  for  Jaanacy,  1861. 
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No.  of  band. 
3 


No.  of  lines  to 

the  miilimcter. 

886 

1108 

1329 

1.5:jO 

177S 

19114 

2816 

24sr 

S658 

2880 

3101 

3323 

3544 

3766 

3987 

4209 

4430 


11  tAtt 

18  irAuofaParkl 

15  Wni 

>      14  Wn 

15  mnnr 

16  imi. 

17  in,W 

18  „„ 

19  -nnrn  .. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  linea  of  the  15th  band  of  this  plate 

are  the  same  distance  apart  as  those  of  the  30th  of  the  thirty- 
band  plate,  and  those  of  its  11th  band  arc  the  same  distance 
apart  as  those  of  the  80th  band  in  the  twenty-band  plate  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Beck, 

Max  Schultze*  has  published  a  short  account  of  some  ob- 
servations made  by  him  with  one  of  these  new  nineteen-band 
plates,  from  which  it  appears  that  with  central  illumination 
he  succeeded  in  resolving  the  ninth  hand  with  two  objectives, 
viz.,  Hartnack's  immersion  system  No,  10  and  Merz's  im- 
mersion system  ^'t-  ^y  obhque  light  he  was  able  to  see  the 
true  lines  in  the  14th  band.  Mr.  Charles  Stodder.t  in  a  re- 
cent article  on  the  Nobert  plate,  quotes  the  abbreviation  of 
Schultze's  article  in  the  '  Quarterly  Journal  of  Microscopical 
Science,'  January,  1866,  as  follows  : — "  With  oblique  illumi- 
nation he  has  not  been  able  with  any  combination  to  get 
beyond  the  15th."  This,  I  think,  ia  liardly  what  was  in- 
tended by  Schultze's  somewhat  ambiguous  remark,  "Bei 
Schiefem  Licht  bin  ich  mit  den  besten  systemen  bis  zur 
ISten  gruppe  gckommcn,"  which  I  understand  to  mean 
that  he  resolved  the  14th  band,  getting  thus  as  far  as  to  the 
15th,  which  he  did  not  resolve ;  an  interpretation  which  is 
confirmed  by  the  quotation  made  by  Mr.  Stodder  in  the  same 

•  '  Archi?  fiir  Mikroskopisclie  Anatoniie,'  erstcr  band.  Bonn,  18(i5,  p. 
305. 

t  "  Nobert's  Test-plates  and  Modem  Microscopes."  '  American  Natu- 
nilist,'  vol.  ii,  p.  B7. 
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article  from  a  letter  recently  received  by  him  from  Eulen 
steiD,  of  Stutgard,  in  which  that  microscopiat  says,  "  I  havj 
myself  resolved  the  14th  hand  with  a  -^t\i  of  Powell  anc 
Lealand."     "  Noberl  himself  has  never  seen  with  his  highesi 

})0wer8  higher  than  the  14th  band,"  Eulenstcin  wonle 
lardly  have  written  thus  in  1868  if  Schultze  had  resolveJ 
the  15th  band  in  1865. 

After  commenting  on  the  various  observations  hitherto 
published  with  regard  to  the  Nobert  lines,  Mr.  Stodder  goes 
on  to  state — "With  Tolles'  ^th  immersion,  angular  aperture 
170°,  B  eyepiece,  power  550,  Mr.  Greenhaf  and  myself  both 
saw  the  19th  band  satisfactorily."  These  gentlemen,  how 
ever,  were  not  able  to  count  the  lines,  and  Mr.  Stodder  en- 
larges on  the  difficulty  of  counting  such  fine  lines  by  an^ 
means  in  our  possession.  He  says,  "  In  counting  Uncs  of 
such  exquisite  fineness  either  the  microscope  or  the  stage 
must  be  moved,  and  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  construci 
apparatus  that  can  be  moved  at  once  the  Tini'Trr,-Dth  part  of 
an  inch  and  no  more." 

Shortly  before  reading  Mr.  Stodder's  paper,  I  had  com- 
menced a  series  of  observations  on  Nobert's  ninotcen-band 
plate.  These  observations  have  convinced  me  that  Messrs. 
Stodder  and  Greenhaf  saw  spurious  and  not  real  lines,  and 
as  the  difficulty  of  counting  the  lines  is  readily  overcome  by 
following  the  method  T  shall  presently  detail,  I  hope  these 
gentlemen  will  repeat  their  observations,  and  endeavour  to 
count  the  lines  they  see  in  the  19th  band— an  attempt  which 
I  am  sure  will  convince  them  that  my  opinion  is  connect. 

The  following  is  a  brief  account  of  my  own  analysis  of  the 
nineteen-band  plate  of  Nohort,  The  plate  used  is  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Rev.  Dr.  F.  A.  P.  Barnard,  President  of  Colum- 
bia College,  New  York.  As  in  all  the  Nobert  plates  which 
I  have  seen,  the  lines  are  ruled  on  the  under  surface  of  a  thin 
glass  cover,  which  is  cemented  at  the  edges  with  Canada 
balsam  to  a  glass  slide,  oa  which  the  fractions  of  a  Paris 
line  corresponding  to  the  principal  hnes  are  written  with  a 
diamond. 

This  plate  was  obtained  of  Nobert  in  1867,  and  by  special 
request  the  ruling  had  been  made  on  a  cover  much  thinner 
than  I  have  ever  seen  on  other  plates  of  Nobert.  On  trial 
I  found  that  I  could  readily  employ  the  ^-'^th  of  Powell  and 
Lealand,  and  even  with  some  difficulty  the  -^th  of  the  same 
maters. 

Out  of  the  series  of  lenses  at  my  disposal,  including  a  -^th 
of  Koss  made  two  years  ago,  a  yW^h  of  Tolles  made  five  years 
agOj  an  immersion  system  No.  II,  by  Hartnack,  made  two 
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ym  Bgo,  a  -^th,  an  immersion  iV.th,  and  a  ,'  th,  liy  Wnlr*. 
fa.,1  obtained  the  beat  rrfniltn  with  tlir  /  th  .11111'  '  th  nf 
Powell  and  Licaland.  In  illiiminatiutr  thr  nlijcf  t  I  (fiiiinl  it 
lotto  use  the  larger  diaphragm  o|MMiin;^  of  the  ac  hnmi  iiir 
condenter  without  any  central  Htop,  and  to  *^i\f  ohlif|iiitv  in 
die  pencil  by  throwing  the  condenMT  to  thi*  ri^'ht  or  hi\  nf 
itfltme  centreing.  With  this  mana^^'mtMit  aiitl  huth  of  thr 
above-named  lenses,  I  at  first  Hup])OMed  I  h:id  M-m  thr  liiir«t 
of  ill  the  bands,  including  the  19th.  On  att«  in|itiiii;  ?<» 
oonnt  them,  however,  with  a  good  cnhwch  mifromrtrr  iiiailc 
by  Stacknohe,  of  Xew  York,  I  found  niys4*It'  uimIiIc  to  u'ft 
beyond  the  9th  or  10th  band,  on  account  ot*  th«*  tn-mor  rnm- 
municated  to  the  instrument  when  the  niicrouH-tfr  scrru' 
was  turned.  This  tremor,  almost  im]MT('t*ptihli'  with  a  ^th, 
appeared  so  considerable  with  a  V?^)'  >^  ^('  midf-r  an  amirati* 
count  impossible.  Under  these  circuiiis tan (-(•*<,  I  ri-i|ii<'stfd 
my  able  assistant.  Dr.  E.  Curtis,  to  undertake  th<*  pn-para- 
tion  of  photographs  of  each  of  the  hands.  'Miis  lie  did  with 
the  -feV^9  <^^  ^  distance  which  gave  as  nearly  as  possihlc 
1000  diameters. 

The  photographs  showed  that  the  true  linc*s  had  l»ec-ii  s(*en 
up  to  the  fifteenth  band  inclusive ;  those  s<'en  in  the  last  lour 
bands  were  spurious.  A  subsequent  count  of  tlie  lines  in 
the  last  four  bands,  by  the  method  to  he  detaile<I  hereaftiT, 
verified  this  opinion.  A  photographic  trial  of  tlie  ,\,th  on 
the  twefth  band  did  not  give  so  sharp  a  picture  as  thai  of  the 
same  band  obtained  by  the  Vj^l^^  probably  hrcause  the  cover 
was  somewhat  thick  for  this  glass,  for  on  Podura,  with  a  suit- 
abW  thin  cover,  the  3^th  has  excelled  the  j'-.tli  in  our  liands. 

The  series  of  photographs  thus  obtained  give  the  following 
count  for  the  lines  in  each  band : 


Istband 

.    .    71 

lines. 

11th  1 

}an( 

I     .     .  SUin< 

Snd    „ 

.    .  10 

12th 

•     •  37    „ 

8rd    „ 

,    .  13 

13th 

.     .  40    „ 

4th    „ 

,    .  15 

14th 

■     .43     „ 
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,    .  17 

15th 

•     .  45     „ 

(Hh    „ 
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Tth    „ 

.    .  23 
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j>         >» 

8th    „ 

,    .  26 

18th 

»         » 

9th    „ 

,     .  27 

19th 

»         » 

10th    „ 

,    .  80 

The  photographs  of  these  bands  present  the  following  cha- 
racteristics : — In  the  first  band,  the  space  immediately  bor- 
dering each  side  of  the  broad,  deep,  black  lines  is  brighter 
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than  the  rest  of  the  field,  and  a  spurious  line  is  seen  in  the 
centre  of  the  space  bptwe«n  the  adjacent  lines.  In  the 
second,  third,  and  fourth  hands,  the  spaces  between  the  lines 
are  brighter  than  the  rest  of  the  field,  and  the  first  and  last 
lines  of  each  band  have  a  similar  clear  space  on  their  out- 
side, beyond  which,  again,  is  a  linc-liko  shadow,  which,  in. 
the  fourth  and  fifth  bands,  might  be  mistaken  for  additional 
true  lines.  By  changing  the  illumination,  however,  the  true 
character  of  these  shadowy  lines  is  plainly  shown.  Several 
such  spurious  lines  are  to  be  seen  beyond  the  first  and  last 
true  lines  in  some  of  the  higher  bands,  but  their  true  cha- 
racter can  also  be  determined  by  changing  the  illumination. 

In  the  first  four  bands  the  ruling  is  extremely  regular,  and 
the  lines  in  each  successive  band  are  not  only  closer  but  finer- 
than  in  the  preceding  ones.  The  same  general  characters 
are  presented  in  the  higher  bands  ;  but  from  the  fifth  band 
on,  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  ruling  such  fine  lines  evenly 
are  not  wholly  overcome,  and  every  here  and  there  two  lines 
are  ruled  too  close  together,  with  a  corresponding  too  great 
distance  on  each  side  of  the  pair. 

The  photographs  of  the  eighth  band,  and  of  those  subse- 
quent to  it,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  progressively 
greater  fineness  of  the  lines  noticeable  throughout  is  obtained 
by  diminishing  the  pressnre  on  the  point  by  which  the 
ruling  is  effected;  moreover,  the  lines  are  not  only  at  unequal 
distances,  but  are  somewhat  wavy,  as  though,  perhaps,  the 
point  moved  with  a  certain  amount  of  tremor.  These  pecu- 
liarities are  best  appreciated  by  examining  the  photo- 
graphs J  but  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  degree  of  regularity 
and  precision  still  exhibited  in  the  fifteenth  baud  is  truly 
astonishing. 

The  negatives  of  the  fifteenth  band  show  the  lines  per- 
fectly defined  from  one  edge  of  the  band  to  the  other,  but 
they  are  so  fine  and  close  that  they  are  indistinct  in  the  paper 
prints.  A  copy  of  this  negative  of  twice  the  size  has,  there- 
fore, been  prepared,  from  which  prints  have  been  made, 
which  show  the  lines  very  well.  A  pale  line  at  the  right 
edge  of  this  band  in  the  photograph  may,  perhaps,  be  a  real 
ruling,  which  would  give  46  lines ;  on  the  whole,  however, 
I  am  inclined  to  regard  this  line  as  a  spurious  one,  and  the 
real  number  of  hues  as  45. 

Two  photographs  of  the  16th,  17th,  18th,  and  19th  bands 
have  also  been  prepared,  which  show  spurious  lines  in  all 
the  bands,  which  in  one  of  these  photographs  do  not  exceed 
thirty  in  number ;  in  the  other  forty.  In  the  photographs, 
moreover,  the  spurious  character  of  these  lines  is  plainly  re- 
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cognised  by  their  appearance,  aa  well  as  by  their  number. 
They  are  pale  and  broad,  and  their  margiiie  quite  unhke  the 
sharpj  clear  edges  of  the  real  lines ;  but  in  the  microscope, 
even  with  the  jt„-th  of  an  inch,  they  look  to  the  eye  so  like 
the  real  ones  as  readily  to  deceive.  It  is  these  spurions  hues, 
no  doubt,  that  Mr.  Stodder  saw  in  the  19th  band,  with 
ToUes'  immersion,  ^th. 

In  order  that  no  doubt  of  the  character  of  these  lines 
might  remain,  additional  photographs  have  been  prepared  of 
the  ISth,  13th,  and  14th  bands,  with  the  iUumination 
80  arranged  as  to  produce  spurious  lines.  One  mode  of 
illumination  gives  lines  which  do  not  exceed  sixteen  in 
number  in  any  of  these  bands.  The  other  gives  about 
^twenty-five  lines  for  the  12th  band  instead  of  forty,  which 
is  the  real  number.  The  character  of  the  lines  in  the  last 
t'wo  photographs  is  quite  similar  to  that  of  the  hues  shown 
in  the  photographs  of  the  Ifith,  17lh,  18th,  and  19th  bauds. 

The  15th  band  is  therefore  the  highest  which  I  have 
resolved  with  the  glasses  at  ray  disposal.  It  corresponds 
to  the  last  band  of  the  thirty-band  plate,  and  I  believe  the 
true  lines  have  never  been  seen  in  it  before. 

It  is  probable  that  if  opaque  markings  of  still  greater  fine- 
ness conid  be  produced,  the  same  objectives  would  resolve 
them,  but  with  the  superficial  scratches  on  glass  afforded  by 
Nobert's  plate  this  result  is  not  possible.  Nevertheless,  the 
opinion  may  be  expressed  that  the  lines  of  the  last  four 
bands  have  been  ruled  as  Nobert  claims,  and  that  with  lenses 
of  better  definition  they  could  be  seen. 

I  may  here  mention  that  one  of  the  photographs  of  the 
l6th,  17th,  18th,  and  12th  bands,  showing  spurious  lines,  was 
made  at  the  museum  by  Dr.  Curtis,  with  a  Wales  -^th  and 
amplifier,  a  few  months  previous  to  the  Other  photographs.  I 
supposed  at  the  time,  and,  indeed,  until  quite  recently,  that 
the  lines  shown  in  the  16th  and  17th  bands  by  this  photo- 
graph were  the  real  ones,  and  accounted  for  their  being  too  few 
m  number  (the  16th  counting  only  thirty-seven,  the  17th  only 
forty,  lines)  by  supposing  that  the  whole  of  each  band  was  not 
to  be  seen  in  any  one  position  of  the  focal  adjustment.  I  have 
rinco  learned  more  of  the  appearance  of  spurious  lines,  and 
recognise  that  all  the  lines  shown  in  this  carher  photograph 
were  such. 

I  learn  from  Dr.  Baruard  that  Nobert,  to  whom  it  was 
shown  hy  Eulenatein,  accounted  for  the  small  number  of 
hues  in  this  photograph  by  supposing  that  Dr.  Curtis  had,  by 
mistake,  copied  the  12th,  13th,  14th,  and  15th  bands.  I  can 
assure  the  distinguished  optician  that  wc  have  made  no  such 
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error,  as  he  vn\\  doubtless  acknowledge  when  he  exammet 
the  photographs  of  the  12th,  13th,  14th,  and  15th  bands  now* 
prepared,  and  copies  of  which  I  have  sent  him. 

It  only  remains  to  indicate  how  the  Nobert's  lines  may  be 
counted,  even  in  the  highest  bands,  without  photographing 
them.  To  do  this,  we  set  up  the  microscope  as  though  to 
take  a  photograph,  remove  the  eyepiece,  receive  the  image  on 
a  piece  of  plate-glass,  and  view  it  M-ith  a  focussing  glass,  on 
the  field-lens  of  which  a  black  point  is  remarked.  As  the 
focussing  glass  is  moved  on  the  plate  from  side  to  side,  the 
black  point  is  moved  from  line  to  line.  The  lines  may  thus 
be  counted  with  as  ranch  ease  and  precision  as  though  they 
were  large  enough  to  be  touched  by  the  finger. 

Or  they  may  be  counted  by  a  cobweb  micrometer,  if  the' 
precaution  is  taken  to  keep  the  micrometer  eyepiece  separate 
from  the  microscope,  clamping  it  firmly  about  half  an  inch 
from  the  end  of  the  body  of  the  instrument  on  a  stand,  which 
should  be  screwed  down  to  the  table  A  piece  of  black 
velvet  should  be  used  to  connect  the  micrometer  with  the 
microscope  tube.  It  will  now  be  found  that  turning  the 
micrometer  screw  communicates  no  tremor  to  the  instrument, 
and  the  lines  can  be  counted  with  great  ease.  On  the  whole, 
I  think  the  first  of  these  two  methods  preferable. 

A  set  of  the  photographs  above  described  is  lierewith  for- 
warded to  the  editors  of  this  Journal. 

NoTB. — Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  seen  Mr.  Stodder'a 
paper  reproduced  in  the  July  number  of  this  Journal,  with 
a  note,  in  which  he  claims  that  Dr.  Barnard  had  resolved 
the  19th  band  with  a  Spencer  -pirth  and  a  ToDes'  -fth. 
Dr.  Barnard  certainly  saw  lines  in  the  19th  band,  as 
Mr.  Stodder  and  I  have  done,  but  undoubtedly  these  lines 
were  spurious,  since  the  counts  given  in  Mr.  Stodder's  note 
do  not  agree  with  each  other  or  with  the  true  number  of 
lines;  and  Dr.  Barnard  himself  writes  me,  July  21st,  1868, 
that  his  opinions  on  the  subject  are  not  matured,  and  that  he 
intends  to  make  further  observations. 


Address  delivered  by  the  Rt-v.  M,  J.  Bhkkelkt,  I'retident 
of  the  Biological  Section  of  the  British  As'Kjciatiiin,  b* 
(Ae  Meeting  held  in  Norwich,  September,  ISQH. 

Few  poiota  are  of  greater  si^iSctiiici-  than  tho»c  which 
touch  upon  the  intimate  t-ontificiioii  of  uniiiinl  itid  vi-gctnble 
life.  Fresh  matter  ii>  constantly  turning  ii[),  moot  ch-arly 
indicating  that  there  are  organimu  in  the  ve-^ctahlc  kingdom 
which  cannot  be  distinguished  from  animals.  Thr  curious 
observations  which  showed  that  the  pTolophtsin  of  the  sponi 
of  Botrytia  infegtans  (the  potato  mould)  is  at  limes  iliffcron- 
tiated,  and  ultimately  resolved  into  active  flagellifL-rou9 
loospores,  quite  undistinguishable  from  certain  infusoria, 
have  met  their  parallel  in  a  memoir  lately  publiBhed  by 
MM.  Famintzin  and  Boranetzky,  respecting  a  similar  differ- 
entiation in  the  gonidia  of  Ucheiis  belonging  to  the  genera 
Physcia  and  Cladonia.  It  is,  however,  only  certain  of  ihe 
gonidia  which  are  so  circumstanced ;  the  contents  of  others 
simply  divide  into  motionless  globules. 

A  still  more  curious  fact,  if  true,  is  that  described  by  De 
Bary,  after  Cienkowsky,  in  the  division  of  fungi  known  under 
the  name  of  Myxogastres  or  false  puff-balls.  Their  spores, 
when  germinating,  in  certain  cases  give  rise  to  a  body  not 
distinguish  able  ftom  Amceba,  though  in  others  the  more 
ordinary  mode  of  germination  prevails.  In  the  first  instance 
De  Bary  pronounced  these  productions  to  belong  to  the 
animal  kingdom,  so  striking  was  the  ^e^lemblance ;  but  in 
our  judgment  he  exercised  a  wise  discretion  in  comprising 
them  amongst  vegetables  in  a  late  volume  of  Hofineister's 
'  Haiidbuch,' 

The  point,  however,  to  which  I  wish  to  draw  your  atten- 
tion, and  one  of  great  interest  ii'  ultimately  confirmed,  is  that 
the  gelatinous  mass  produced  either  independently,  or  by  the 
blending  of  these  amceboid  bodies,  is  increased,  after  the  man- 
ner of  true  Amcebte,  by  deriving  nourishment  from  different 
organisms  involved  by  accident  from  the  extension  of  the 
pseudopodia.  These  foreign  bodies,  according  to  our  author, 
behave  themselves  precisely  after  the  same  manner  as  those 
enclosed  accidentally  in  undoubted  animals.  If  this  be  true, 
it  shows  a  still  more  intimate  connection,  or  even  identity  of 
animals  and  vegetables  than  any  other  fact  with  which  I  am 
acquainted. 

You  are  all  doubtless  aware  of  the  important  part  which 
minute  fungi  bear  in  the  process  of  fermentation,-    A  very 
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curious  contribution  to  our  informatioTi  on  cognate  matters 
has  lately  been  published  by  Van  Tieghem,  in  which  he 
shows  that  tannin  is  converted  into  gallic  acid  by  the  agency 
of  the  mycelium  of  a  species  of  Aspergillus,  to  which  he  has 
given  the  name  of  AspergiUiis  niger.  The  paper  will  be  found 
in  a  late  number  of  the  '  Annalea  des  Sciences  Naturelles,' 
and  is  well  worth  reading. 

We  now  come  to  a  subject  which  is  at  present  of 
much  importance,  viz.  the  theory  of  Hallier  respecting 
the  origin  of  certain  diseases.  His  obsen'ations  were  at 
first  confined  to  Asiatic  cholera,  but  he  has  since  made  a 
communication  to  the  authorities  of  the  medical  department 
of  the  Privy  Council  office  to  the  efiect  that,  in  six  other, 
diseases — typhus,  typhoid,  and  measles  (in  the  blood) ,  variola, 
variola  ovina,  and  vaccinia  {in  the  exauthemes) — he  has  found 
certain  minute  particles  which  he  calls  micrococci,  which 
under  culture  experiments  give,  for  each  of  the  above-men- 
tioned diseases,  a  constant  and  characteristic  fungus.  He 
states  that  in  variola  he  gets  the  hitherto  unknown  pycnidia 
oiEurotiumherbarionim;  \i\.va.<x\m3.,Aapergillu8 glaucm,J^.i 
in  measles,  the  true  Mucor  mucedo  of  Fresenius ;  in  typhus, 
Rhisopus  nigricans,  Ehrenberg ;  and  in  typhoid,  Penicilliwn 
cruntaceum,  Fries.  He  adds  that  the  culture  experiments, 
especially  with  the  variola  diseases,  have  been  so  very  nume- 
rous as  to  exclude  from  the  results  all  supposition  of  accident 
— that  dificrent  districts,  different  epidemics,  and  different 
times  have  given  identical  results.  I  am  anxious  to  say  a 
few  words  about  the  subject,  because  most  of  the  reports 
which  have  been  published  in  our  medical  journals  give  too 
much  weight,  in  my  opinion,  to  his  observations,  as  though 
the  matter  had  been  brought  to  a  logical  conclusion,  which 
is  far  from  being  the  case.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  it  has 
been  taken  up  by  De  Bary,  who  is  so  well  calculated  to  give 
something  like  a  conclusive  answer  to  the  question,  and  also 
that  it  has  been  taken  in  hand  by  the  medical  authorities  of 
our  army,  who  are  about  to  send  out  two  of  their  most  pro- 
mising young  oificcrs,  perfectly  unprejudiced,  who  will  be  in 
close  communication,  both  with  De  Bary  and  Hallier,  so  as 
to  make  theraiselves  perfect  masters  of  their  views,  and  to  in- 
vestigate afterwards  the  subject  for  themselves. 

The  fault,  as  I  conceive, ^of  HaUier's  treatise  is  that,  while 
his  mode  of  investigation  is  unsatisfactory,  he  jumps  far  too 
rapidly  to  his  conclusions.  It  is  quite  possible  that  certain 
fungi  may  occur  constantly  in  substances  of  a  certain  chemi- 
cal or  molecular  constitution,  but  this  may  be  merely  a  case 
of  effect  instead  of  cause.     Besides,  as  I  conceive,  the  only 
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«ife  way  of  asc^^rtainins;  what  really  ori^inalvii  frtim  mith 
bodies  as  those  which  hv  terms  tnicrococci,  or  the  larger  oius 
commonly  called  yeast  t^lobiiii-s,  is  to  isolate  one  or  two  in  a 
closed  cell  so  conf>tructj-il  that  h  pvllidc  of  nir,  if  I  may  aa 
term  it,  surrounds  the  globule  of  fluid  coiitiiniuf{  ihi-  IhhUc* 
in  question,  into  which  they  m&y  send  out  their  prujier  fruit 
— a  method  which  was  sTicceesfiil  in  the  case  of  yrast.  which 
(KiuBists  of  more  than  one  funi^is,aiid  nf  (he  little  Sclcrolium, 
like  grains  of  gunpowder,  which  i«  bo  common  tin  onions. 
Any  one  who  follows  the  growth  of  moulds  on  nioikt  sub- 
stances, and  at  different  depths,  as  paste  of  wheat  or  rice 
flour,  will  see  that  numberless  different  mwlifi  cut  ions  arc  as- 
samed  in  diJTerent  parts  of  the  matrix,  without,  however,  a 
perfect  identification  with  fungi  of  other  genera.  Some  of 
these  will  be  seen  in  the  figures  I  have  given  in  the  '  Intel- 
lectual  Observer,'  Nov.,  1862,  and  '  Journal  of  Liunean  So- 
ciety,' vol.  viii.  No.  SI,  of  different  forms  assumed  by  thp 
moulds  to  which  that  formidable  disease,  the  fungus  foot  of 
India,  owes  its  origin.  ITiis  is  quite  a  different  order  of  facts, 
from  the  several  conditions  assumed  by  the  conidiiferous 
state  of  some  of  the  vesiculiferous  moulds.  As,  for  example, 
Botrytis  Jonesii,  which  has  been  ascertained  to  be  a  coni- 
diiferous state  of  MucoT  muced€,  while  two  forms  of  fruit 
occur  of  the  same  mould  in  what  is  called  Aacophora  elegatu, 
or  the  still  more  marvellous  modification  which  some  of  the 
MucoTB  undergo  when  grown  in  water,  as  evinced  by  some 
of  the  SaproiegniiE,  the  connection  of  which  was  indicated  by 
Carus  some  fifty  years  ago,  but  which  has  never  been  fully 
investigated. 

When  Hallier  intimates  that  he  has  raised  from  cholera 
evacuations  such  a  parasite  as  Vrocysti*  occu/la,  he  shoidd 
have  been  content  with  stating  that  a  form  of  fructification 
occurred  resembling,  but  not  identical  with,  that  fungus. 
Indeed,  a  comparison  vrith  authentic  specimens  of  that 
species,  published  by  Rabenhorst,  under  the  generic  name 
of  Ustilago,  shows  that  it  is  something  very  different,  and 
yet  the  notion  of  cholera  being  derived  irom  some  parasite  on 
the  rice  plant  rests  very  much  on  the  occurrence  of  this 
form.  But  even  supposing  that  some  Urocystis  (or  Poly- 
cystis,  as  the  genus  is  more  commonly  named)  was  produced 
from  cholera  evacuations,  there  is  not  a  particle  of  evidence 
to  connect  this  with  the  rice  plant.  In  the  enormous  collec- 
tions transmitted  by  Dr.  Curtis  from  the  Southern  United 
States,  amounting  to  7000  specimens,  there  is  not  a  single 
specimen  of  rice  with  any  endophytic  fungus,  and  it  is  the  same 
with  collections  from  the    East.      Mr.  Tliwaites    bus    made 
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very  diligent  search,  and  employed  others  ia  collecting  any 
fungi  which  may  occur  on  rice,  aud  has  found  nothing  more 
than  a  small  superficial  fungua  nearly  allied  to  Cladosporium 
herbarum,  sullying  the  glumes  exactly  as  that  cosmopolitan 
mould  stains  our  cereals  in  damp  weather.  Rice  ia  occasion- 
ally ergoted,  hut  I  can  find  no  other  trace  of  fungi  on  the 
grains.  Again,  when  he  talks  of  Tilletia,  or  the  wheat  bunt, 
being  derived  from  the  EasE — supposing  wheat  to  be  a  plant 
of  Eastern  origin,  there  is  no  evideuce  to  bear  out  the  asser- 
tion, as  it  occurs  on  various  European  grasses ;  aud  there  is 
a  distinct  species  which  preys  on  wheat  in  North  Carolina, 
which  ia  totally  unknown  in  the  Old  World. 

I  might  enter  further  into  the  matter,  were  it  advisable  to 
do  so  at  the  present  moment.  All  1  wish,  however,  is  to  give 
a  caution  against  admitting  his  facts  too  implicitly,  especially 
as  somewhat  similar  views  respecting  disease  have  lately 
reached  us  from  America,  and  have  become  familiar  ixom 
gaining  admittance  into  a  journal  of  such  wide  circulation  as 
'  All  the  Year  Bound,'  where  Hallier's  views  are  noticed  as 
if  hia  deductions  were  perfectly  logical. 

'I'he  functions  of  spiral  vessels,  or  of  vascular  tissue  in 
general,  have  long  been  a  subject  of  much  controversy,  and 
tew  matters  are  of  more  consequence  as  regards  the  real 
history  of  the  distribution  of  sap  in  plants.  A  very  able 
paper  on  the  subject,  to  which  allusion  was  made  by 
Dr.  Hooker  in  his  address,  has  been  published  by  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer  (than  whom  few  enter  more  profoundly 
into  questions  of  physiology)  in  the  'Transactions  of  the  Liii- 
nean  Society.'  By  a  hne  of  close  argument  and  observation 
he  shows,  from  experiments  with  coloured  fluids  capable  of 
entering  the  tissues  without  impairing  vitality,  and  that  not 
only  in  cuttings  of  plants,  but  in  individuals  in  which  tha 
roots  were  uninjured,  that  the  sap  not  only  ascends  by  the 
vascular  tissue,  but  that  the  same  tissue  acts  in  its  turu 
as  an  absorbent,  returning;  and  distributing  the  sap  which 
has  been  modified  in  the  leaves.  That  this  tissue  acts  some 
impoitanl  part  is  clear  from  the  constancy  with  which  it  ia 
produced  at  a  very  early  stage  in  adventitious  buds,  estab- 
lishing a  connection  between  the  tissues  of  the'old  and  new 
parts.  This  appears  also  from  the  manner  in  which  in  true 
parasites  a  connection  ia  estabhshed  between  the  vascular 
tissue  of  the  matrix  and  its  parasite,  as  shown  by  our  presi- 
dent in  his  masterly  treatise  on  Balanophorse,  and  more 
recently  by  Solms-Laubach  in  an  elaboiate  memoir  in 
'  Pringsheim's  Journal,'  It  is  curious  that  in  organs  so 
closely  analogous  to  the  trucliefe  of  insects  a  similar  euniiectiott 
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eltauld  lotiK  since  have  been  pointed  oat  by  Mr.  Nowpon,  in 
the  case  of  certain  inwcl  pnraitin^ii. 

A  circumstance,  again,  whirli  ronilantly  occurs  in  thp 
diseases  of  plants  contirms  the  views  of  Mr.  Hcrbrrt  Spencer. 
In  diseased  turnips,  grapes,  potatoes,  &c.,  it  is  esjiwiidly  tlio 
vascular  tissue  which  is  first  gurgi-d  with  the  ulinates  which 
-Rre  so  characteristic  of  ilist^aijc. 

Monsieur  Oaaiinir  de  Candolle,  in  a  clever  mt-mmr  on  the 
morphology  of  leax'M,  has  come  to  the  coneluMon,  afl«r 
studying  the  arranj^ment  of  their  VH«cular  titume,  that  they 
are  branches  in  which  the  side  towards  tU<*  axis,  which  he 
calls  the  posterior,  is  atrophied.  This  suhject  haa  been 
followed  out  in  those  organs  which  are  considered  as  modi- 
fications of  leaves,  as,  for  example,  stnmcns,  in  which  he 
fiuds  sometimes  the  posterior  side,  sometimes  the  anterior, 
atrophied.  If  his  theory  is  true,  this  would  result  from  the 
way  in  which  they  originated,  and  the  reference  ihcy  bore  to 
contiguous  organs.  Thesubjectiswcll  worthattention,andmay 
eventually  throw  considerable  light  on  those  anomalous  cases 
in  teratology  which  will  not  accommodate  themselves  to  the 
usual  theorv  of  metamorphosis.  Some  of  these  cases  are  so 
puzzling  and  complicated,  that  a  very  clever  botanist  once 
told  me,  "  Monstrous  flowers  teach  us  nothing," — not  mean- 
ing to  abjure  all  assistance  from  them,  but  simply  to  indicate 
that  they  may  be  deceptive.  Such  flowers  as  double  prim- 
roses, and  the  strange  developments  on  the  corollas  of  some 
gloxinias,  may  possibly  receive  their  explanation  from  a  care- 
fal  study  of  the  course  of  the  vascular  tissue.  As  the  colour 
on  the  anterior  and  posterior  order  in  the  latter  case  is 
reversed,  the  doctrine  of  "  dedoublement"  does  not  at  all 
help  us. 

Hofincister.iiihis  'HandbuchderPhysiologischcn  Botnnik,' 
has  an  important  chapter  on  free-cell  formation,  which  at  the 
present  moment  is  of  great  interest  as  connected  with  Mr. 
Darwin's  doctrine  of  Pangenesis.  Mr.  Rainey  has  shown 
that  the  formation  of  false  cells  takes  place  in  solutions  of 
gum  and  other  substances ;  and  if  this  is  the  case  where  no 
vital  agency  is  concerned,  we  may  well  be  prepared  for  the 
formation  of  living  cells  in  orsanizable  lymph,  or  in  other 
properly  constituted  matter.  The  curious  cell- formation  of 
gum  tragacanth  may  be  an  intermediate  case.  Jie  this, 
however,  as  it  may,  we  have  examples  of  free-cell  formation 
in  the  formation  of  nuclei,  in  the  embryos  of  plants,  and 
above  all  in  the  asci  of  ascoinycetous  fungi.  In  plants  whose 
cells  contain  nuclei  new  cells  are  never  formed  without  tha 
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formation  of  new  nuclei,  the  number  of  which  exactly  corre- 
sponds with  that  of  the  new  cells. 

It  would  be  unpardonable  to  finish  these  somewhat  desul- 
tory remarks  without  adverting  to  one  of  the  most  interesting 
subjects  of  the  day, — the  Darwinian  doctrine  of  Pangenesis. 
After  the  lucid  manner,  however,  in  which  this  doctrine  was 
explained  by  Dr.  Hooker  in  his  opening  address,  I  should  be 
inclined  to  admit  it  altogether  had  I  not  looked  at  it  from  a, 
somewhat  different  point  of  view,  so  that  I  should  not  be 
trespassing  upon  your  time  in  going  over  the  same  ground. 
Others,  indeed,  as  Owen  and  Herbert  Spencer,  have  broached 
something  of  the  kind,  but  not  to  such  an  extent,  for  the 
Darwinian  theory  includes  atavism,  reversion,  and  inheri- 
tance, and  embraces  mental  peculiarities  as  well  as  physical, 
The  whole  matter  is  at  once  so  complicated,  and  the  theory 
so  startling,  that  the  mind  at  first  naturally  shrinks  from  the 
reception  of  so  bold  a  statement.  Like  everything,  however, 
which  comes  from  the  pen  of  a  writer  whom  I  have  no  hesi- 
tation, so  far  as  my  own  judgment  goes,  in  considering  by 
far  the  greatest  observer  of  our  age,  whatever  may  be 
thought  of  his  theories  when  carried  out  to  their  extreme 
results,  the  subject  demands  a  careful  and  impartial  con- 
sideration. Like  the  doctrine  of  natural  selection,  it  is  sure 
to  modify,  more  or  less,  our  modes  of  thought.  Even  sup- 
posing the  theory  unsound,  it  is  to  be  observed,  as  Whewell 
remarks,  as  quoted  by  our  author,  "  Hypotheses  may  often 
be  of  service  to  science  when  they  involve  a  certain  portion 
of  incompleteness,  and  even  of  error."  Mr.  Darwin  aaja 
himself  that  he  has  not  made  histology  an  especial  branch  of 
study,  and  I  have  therefore  less  hesitation,  though  "  impar 
congressuB  Achilli,"  in  expTcasing  an  individual  opinion  that 
he  has  laid  too  much  stress  on  free-cell  formation,  which  is 
rather  the  exception  than  the  rule.  Assuming  the  general 
truth  of  the  theory,  that  m.oleculeB  endowed  with  certain 
attributes  are  cast  off  by  the  component  cells  of  such  infi- 
nitesimal minuteness  as  to  be  capable  of  circulating  with  the 
fluids,  and  in  the  end  to  be  present  in  the  unimpregnated 
embryo  cell  and  spermatozoid,  capable  of  either  lying  dor- 
mant or  inactive  for  a  time,  or,  when  present  in  sufficient 
potency,  of  producing  certain  definite  effects,  it  seems  to  me 
far  more  probable  that  they  should  be  capable  under  favor- 
able circumstances  of  exercising  an  influence  analogous  to 
that  which  is  exercised  by  the  contents  of  the  pollen  tube  or 
spermatozoid  on  the  embryo  sac  or  ovum,  than  that  these 
particles  should  be  themselves  developed  into  cells;  and 
under  some  such  modification   I  conceive  that  the  theory  is 
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I  &r  more  likely  to  mci^t  wiUi  aiiylhiiig  like  a  Kciivrit]  nrccitU- 

W  tion.     Be  this,  liowever,  as  it  niay,  its  coinjirehftiaivi-iicu 

r   will  Btill  remain  tbe  same.     Wc  niutit  BtUl  take  it  aa  a  com- 

pendium    of  an  enormous  muss   i>f  fact*,  comprised  in  the 

most  marvellous  manner  wtiliin  an  extremely  mirrow  com- 

pass. 

I  shall  venture  to  offer  n  very  few  words  in  concliuiion, 
which,  perhaps,  may  be  thought  to  have  loo  theolojpcal  an 
aspect  for  the  present  occasion. 

It  is  obvious  how  open  such  a  theory  is  to  the  charge  of 
quterialism.  It  is  an  undoubted  faet,  however,  that  mental 
peculiarities  and  endowments,  together  with  mere  habita, 
are  handed  down  and  subject  to  the  same  laws  of  reversion, 
atavism,  and  inheritance,  as  mere  structural  accidents,  and 
tidere  must  be  some  reason  for  one  class  of  facts  as  well  as 
flie  other;  and  whatever  the  explanation  may  be,  the  hand 
of  God  is  equally  visible  and  equally  essential  in  all.  We 
cannot  now  refer  every  indication  of  thought  and  reasoning 
heyond  the  pale  of  humanity  to  blind  instinct,  as  was  once 
the  fashion,  from  a  fear  of  the  inferences  which  might  be 
made.  Should  any  one,  however,  be  still  afratd  of  any 
theory  like  that  before  us,  I  would  suggest  that  man  is 
r^resented  in  Scripture  as  differing  from  the  other  members 
of  the  animal  world,  by  possessing  a  spirit  as  well  as  a 
reasoning  mind,  'Ilie  distinction  "between  >}/v\Tf  and  irvtv/ta, 
which  is  recognised  by  the  Germajis  in  their  familiar  words 
iele  and  geUt,  but  which  we  have  no  words  in  our  language* 
express  properly,  or  in  other  terms  between  mere  mental 
iwers  which  the  rest  of  the  creation  possess  in  greater  or 
s  degree  in  common  with  ourselves,  and  an  immortal  ' 
rit,  if  rightly  weighed,  will,  jierbaps,  lead  some  to  look 
on  the  matter  with  less  fcar  and  prejudice.  Nothing  can 
more  unfair,  and  I  may  add  unwise,  than  to  stamp  at  once 
a  and  cognate  speculations  with  the  charge  of  irreligion. 
Of  this,  however,  I  feel  assured,  that  the  members  of  this 
Association  will  conclude  with  me  in  bidding  this  great  and 
conscientious  author  God-speed,  and  join  in  expressing  a  hope 
that  his  health  may  be  preserved  to  enrich  science  with  the 
results  of  his  great  powers  of  mind  and  unwearied  observa- 
tion. 

•  A  proof  of  thifl  poverty  of  language  is  fisihle  in  the  words  used  in  our 
I  t»oalatLon  for  ij/ux'tor  ana  nyiviianiniv — niatural  and  spiritual,  their  proper 
W  meaning,  taken  In  connection  with  <riS/ia,  beiug  a  body  with  a  soul,  and  a 
T  body  witli  a  spirit. 


On  the  Nature  of  the  Discoloration  of  the  Arctic  Seas. 
By  BoBEET  Brown,  Esq.,  F.K.G.S  * 

The  peculiar  discoloration  of  some  portions  of  the  frozen 
ocean,  differing  in  a  remarkable  degree  from  the  ordinary 
blue  or  light  green  usual  in  other  portions  of  the  same  sea, 
and  quite  independent  of  any  optical  delusion  occasioned  by 
light  or  shade,  clouds,  depth  or  shallowness,  or  the  nature  o£ 
the  bottom,  has,  from  a  remote  period,  excited  the  curiosity 
or  remark  of  the  early  navigators  and  whalemen,  and  to  this 
day  is  equally  a  subject  of  interest  to  the  visitor  of  these 
little-frequented  parts  of  the  world.  The  eminent  seaman, 
divine,  and  savant,  William  Scoresby,  was  the  first  who 
pointedly  drew  attention  to  the  subject,  but  long  before  his 
day  the  quaint  old  searchers  after  a  North-west  Passage  "  to 
Cathay  and  Zipango  "  seem  to  have  observed  the  same  phe- 
nomenon, and  have  recorded  their  observations,  brief  enough 
it  must  be  acknowledged,  in  the  pages  of  'Purchas — His 
Pilgrimca.'  Thus,  Henry  Hudson,  in  1607,  notices  the 
change  in  the  colour  of  the  sea,  but  has  fallen  into  error 
when  he  attributes  it  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  ice, 
whether  the  sea  was  blue  or  green — mere  accidental  coin- 
cidences. John  Davis,  when,  at  even  an  earUer  date,  he 
made  that  famous  voyage  of  his  with  the  "  Sunshine  "  and 
the  "  Moonshine,"  notes  that,  in  the  strait  which  now  bears 
his  name,  "  the  water  was  black  and  stinking,  like  unto  a 
standing  pool."  More  modern  voyagers  have  equally  noted 
the  phenomenon,  but  without  giving  any  explanation,  and  it 
is  the  object  of  this  paper  to  endeavour  to  fill  up  that  blank 
in  the  physical  geography  of  the  sea.  In  the  year  1860  I 
made  a  voyage  to  the  seas  in  the  vicinity  of  Spitzbergen  and 
the  dreary  island  of  Jan  Mayen,  and  subsequently  a  much 
more  extended  one  through  Davis'  Straits  to  the  head  of 
Bafiin's  Bay,  and  along  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  regions  lying 
on  the  western  side  of  the  former  gulf,  during  which  I  had 
abundant  opportunities  of  observing  the  nature  of  this  dis- 
coloration. At  that  period  I  arrived  at  the  conclusions  which 
I  am  now  about  to  state.  In  the  course  of  the  past  summer 
I  again  made  an  expedition  to  Greenland,  passing  severaJ 
weeks  on  the  outward  and  homeward  passages  in  portions  of 
the  seas  mentioned,  during  which  time  I  had  an  opportunity 
of  confirming  the  observations  I  had  made  seven  yeai-s  pre- 

*  Read  before  tlie  Ediniiurgb  Botanical  Society,  Decemher  19,  lR67.(iiid 
printed  in  llie  '  Jownial  of  Botnnj'  for  MBrch,  ISfiS. 
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viously,  so  that  I  consider  that  I  am  justi6ed  in  bringing  my 
researches,  so  far  as  they  have  gone,  before  the  Botanical 
Society. 

1 .  Appearance  and  Geographical  Distribution  of  the  Dis- 
coloured Poriions  of  the  Arctic  Sea. — The  colour  of  the  Green- 
land Sea  varies  from  ultramarine  blue  to  olive-green,  and 
jrom  the  most  pure  transparency  to  striking  opacity,  and 
these  changes  are  not  transitory,  but  permanent.*  Scoresby, 
who  sailed  during  his  whaling  voyages  very  extensively  over 
the  Arctic  Sea,  considered  that  in  the  "  Greenland  Sea  "  of 
the  Dutch — the  "  Old  Greenland  "  of  the  English — this  dis- 
coloured water  formed  perhaps  one  fourth  part  of  the  surface 
between  the  parallels  of  74  and  80°  north  latitude.  It  is 
liable,  he  remarked,  to  alterations  in  its  position  from  the 
.action  of  the  current,  hut  still  it  is  always  renewed  near 
certain  localities  year  after  year.  Often  it  constitutes  long 
bands  or  streams  lying  north  and  south,  or  north-eaat  and 
Bouth-west,  but  of  very  variable  dimensions.  "  Sometimes  I 
have  seen  it  extend  two  or  three  degrees  of  latitude  in  length, 
and  from  a  few  miles  to  ten  or  fifteen  leagues  in  breadth.  It 
occurs  very  commonly  about  the  meridian  of  London  in  high 
latitudes.  In  the  year  1817  the  sea  was  found  to  be  of  a 
blue  colour  and  transparent  all  the  way  from  12°  east,  in  the 
parallel  of  74°  or  75°  north-east,  to  the  longitude  of  0°  13' 
east  in  the  same  parallel.  It  then  became  green  and  less 
transparent ;  the  colour  was  nearly  grass  green,  with  a  shade 
of  black.  Sometimes  the  transition  between  the  green  and 
blue  waters  is  progressive,  passing  through  the  intermediate 
in  the  space  of  three  or  four  leagues ;  at  others  it  is  so  sudden 
that  the  line  of  separation  is  seen  like  the  rippling  of  a 
current ;  and  the  two  quahties  of  the  water  keep  apparently 
as  distinct  as  the  waters  of  a  large  muddy  river  on  first  enter- 
ing the  sea."t  In  Davis'  Straits  and  Baffin's  Bay,  wherever 
the  whalers  have  gone,  the  same  description  may  hold  true 
— of  course  making  allowances  for  the  differences  of  geo- 
graphical position,  and  the  discoloured  patches  varying  in 
size  and  locality.  I  have  often  observed  the  vessel  in  the 
space  of  a  few  hours,  or  even  in  shorter  periods  of  time,  sail 
Uirough  alternate  patches  of  deep  black,  green,  and  cserulean 
blue ;  and  at  other  times,  especially  in  the  upper  reaches  of 
Davis'  Straits-  and  Baffin's  Bay,  it  has  ploughed  its  way  for  - 
■£fty  or  eyen  a  hundi-ed  miles  through  an  almost  uninter- 
Tupted  space  of  the  former  colour.     The  opacity  of  the  water 

*  Scoresby, '  Arctic  Regiona,'  vol,  i,  p.  ]  75. 
+  Ibid  ,  p.  176, 
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is  in  some  places  bo  great  that  "  tongues  "  of  ice  and  other 
ohjects  cannot  be  seen  a  few  feet  heneath  the  surface. 

2.  Cause  of  the  Discoloration. — These  patches  of  discoloured 
water  are  frequented  by  vast  awarms  of  the  minute  animals 
upon  which  the  great  "  Right  whale  "  of  commerce  [Baltena 
mysticetus,  Linn.)  alone  subsists,  the  other  species  of  Cetacea 
feeding  on  fishes  proper,  and  other  highly-organised  tissues. 
This  fact  is  well  known  to  the  whalers,  and,  accordingly,  the 
"  black  water  "  is  eagerly  sought  for  by  them,  knowing  that 
in  it  is  found  the  food  of  their  chase,  and,  therefore,  more 
likely  the  animal  itself.  Prom  this  knowledge,  and  from 
ohservations  made  with  the  usual  lucidity  of  that  distin- 
guished observer.  Captain  Scoresby  attributed  the  nature  of 
the  discoloration  to  the  presence  of  immense  numbers  of 
Medusie  in  the  sea,  and  hia  explanation  has  been  accepted  by 
all  marine-physical  geographers ;  and  for  more  than  forty 
years  his  curious  estimate  of  the  numbers  of  individual 
Meduaie  contained  in  a  square  mile  of  the  Greenland  sea  has 
become  a  standard  feature  in  all  popular  works  on  zoology, 
and  a  stock  illustration  with  popular  lecturers.  In  1860, 
and  subsequently,  whilst  examining  microscopically  the 
waters  of  the  Greenland  sea,  I  found,  in  common  with  pre- 
vious observers,  that  not  only  were  immense  swarms  of  anim^ 
life  found  in  these  discoloured  patches,  but  that  it  was  almost 
solely  confined  to  these  spaces.  In  addition,  however,  I  ob- 
served that  the  discoloration  was  not  due  to  this  medusoid 
life,  but  to  the  presence  of  immense  numbers  of  a  much  more 
minute  object — a  beautiful  moniliform  diatom,  and  it  is  this 
diatom  which  brings  this  paper  within  the  ken  of  botanists. 
On  several  cold  days,  or  from  no  apparent  cause,  the  Medusie, 
great  and  small,  woiJd  sink,  hut  still  the  water  retained  its 
usual  colour,  and  on  examining  it  I  invariably  found  it  to  be 
swarming  with  DiatomaceEe — the  vast  preponderance  of 
which  consisted  of  the  diatom  referred  to. 

It  had  the  appearance  of  a  minute  headed  necklace  about 
Ti"o  part  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  of  which  the  articulationa 
are  about  1^  or  1-j-  times  as  long  as  broad.  These  articulations 
contain  a  brownish-green  granular  matter,  giving  the  colour 
to  the  whole  plant,  and  again  through  it  to  the  sea  in  which 
it  is  found  so  abundantly.  The  whole  diatom  varies  in 
length,  from  a  mere  point  to  -jL,.  of  an  inch,  and  appears  to 
be  capable  of  enlarging  itself  indefinitely  longitudinally  hy 
giving  off  further  bead-like  articulations.  Wherever,  in 
those  portions  of  the  sea,  I  threw  over  the  towing-net,  the 
muslin  in  a  few  minutes  was  quite  brown  ivith  the  presence 
of  thiy  alga  in  its  meshes.     Again,  this  summer,  I  have  had 
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wcasion  to  notice  the  same  Pippcaruicc  in  similar  latitudn 
on  the  opposite  shores  uf  Ddvi*'  ijtmitit  wImtb  1  had  princi- 
pally observed  it  in  1800.  This  obeervatioti  holds  true  of 
every  portion  of  discoloured  water  which  I  have  exumincd 
in  Davis'  Straits,  Baffin's  Bay,  and  the  Spitzbei^n  or 
Greenland  Seas,  viz.,  that  wherever  the  yrccn  water  occurred 
the  eea  abounded  in  l)iatoinacea>,  the  contrary  hotiling  (nic 
regarding  the  ordinary  blue  water.  These  swanns  of  dia- 
toms do  not  appear  to  reach  in  quantity  any  very  fireat  depth, 
ibr  in  water  brought  up  from  20U  hundred  lathoms  there  were 
few  or  no  diatoms  in  it.  They  seem  also  to  be  aflt-cted  by 
physical  circumstances,  fov,  sometimes  in  places  where  a 
few  kours  pre\4ousIy  the  water  on  the  surface  was  swarming 
with  them,  few  or  none  were  to  be  found,  and  in  a  few  hourp 
they  again  rose.  But  the  diatom  I  found  plays  another 
part  in  the  economy  of  the  Arctic  Seas,  In  June,  1860, 
whUst  the  iron-shod  bows  of  the  steamer  I  was  on  board  of 
crashed  their  way  through  amonz  the  hreaking-up  floes  of 
Baffin's  Bay,  among  the  Women  b  Islands,  1  observed  that 
the  ice  thrown  up  on  either  side  was  streaked  and  coloured 
brown,  and  on  examining  this  colouring  matter  I  found  that 
it  was  almost  entirely  composed  of  the  moniliform  diatom  I 
have  described  as  forming  the  discolouring  matter  of  the  ice- 
less  parts  of  the  icy  sea.  I  subsequently  made  the  same 
observation  in  Melville  Bay,  and  in  all  other  portions  of 
Davis'  Straits  and  Baffin's  Bay  where  circumstances  admitted 
of  it.  During  the  long  winter  the  Dlatonuiceffi  had  accumu- 
lated under  the  ice  in  such  abundance  that  when  disturbed 
by  the  pioneer  prow  of  the  early  whalers  they  appeared  like 
brown  slimy  bands  in  the  sea,  causing  them  to  be  mistaken 
more  than  once  for  the  waving  fronds  of  Laminaria  longi- 
cruria  (De  la  Pyl.)  (which,  and  not  L.  saccharina,  as  usually 
stated,  is  the  common  tangle  of  the  Arctic  Sea).  On  examin- 
ing the  under  surface)  of  the  upturned  masses  of  ice,  I  found 
the  surface  honey-combed,  and  in  the  base  of  these  cavities 
vast  accuinularions  of  DiatomacoEe,  leading  to  the  almost 
inevitable  conclusion  that  a  certain  amount  of  lieat  must  be 
generated  by  the  vast  accumulations  of  these  minute  oi^an- 
isms,  which  thus  mine  the  giant  floes,  so  fatal  in  their  majesty, 
into  cavernous  sheets.  These  are  so  decayed  in  many  in- 
stances as  to  be  easily  dashed  on  either  side  by  "  ice-chisels" 
of  the  steamers  which  now  form  the  greater  bulk  of  the 
Arctic-going  vessels,  and  they  get  from  the  seamen,  who 
too  frequently  mistake  cause  for  effect,  the  familiar  name  of 
*'  rotten  ice."  I  find  that,  as  far  as  the  mere  observation 
concerning  the  diatomaceous  character  of  these  slimy  masses 
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is  coiicemeil,  I  was  forestalled  by  Dr.  Sutherland  (Apjwndix 
to  '  Penny's  Voyage,'  cxcviii,  and  vol.  i,  pp.  91,  96).  Thia 
{jives  me  an  opportunity  of  remarking  that  though  one 
diatom,  as  I  have  remarked,  predominates,  yet  vast  multi- 
tudes arc  there  of  mauy  different  species,  and  even  protozoa 
are  included;  for  though  Dr.  Sutherland  expressly  states 
that  this  brown  slimy  mass  waa  principally  composed  of  the 
moniliform  diatom  spoken  of,  yet  Professor  Dickie  (now  of 
Aberdeen)  found  in  it  also  Grammonema  Furgeimi,  Ag., 
Pleurosigma  Thuringica,  Kg.,  P.  fasciola,  Triceratium  BtTio~ 
latum,  Naviculie,  Smirellte,  &c.  Is  it,  therefore,  carrying 
the  doctrine  of  final  causes  too  far  to  say  that  these  diatom^ 
play  their  part  in  rendering  the  frozen  north  accessible  to  the 
bold  whalemen,  as  I  shall  presently  show  they  do,  in  furnish- 
ing subsistence  to  the  giant  quarry  which  leads  them 
thither  ? 

I  have  spoken  of  the  discoloured  portions  of  the  Arctic 
Sea  as  abounding  in  animal  life,  and  that  this  life  was  no- 
where so  abundant  as  in  these  dark  spaces  which  owe  this 
hue  to  DiatomaceEB. 

These  animals  are  principally  various  species  of  Beroidte, 
and  other  Steganophthalmous  Medusa;;  Entomostraca,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  Arpaciicus  Kronii,  A.  Chelifer  and  Ceto- 
chilus  articus,  se])tentrionalis ;  and  pteropodous  mollusca, 
the  chief  of  which  is  the  well-known  Clio  borealia,  though  I 
think  it  proper  to  remark  that  this  species  does  not  contributa 
to  the  whales'  food  nearly  so  much  as  we  have  been  taught 
to  suppose.  The  discolored  sea  is  sometimes  perfectly  thick 
with  the  swarms  of  these  animals,  and  then  it  is  that  the 
whaler's  heart  gets  glad  as  visions  of  "  size  whales"  and  "  oil 
money"  rise  up  before  himj  for  it  is  on  these  minute  animals 
that  the  most  gigantic  of  all  known  beings  solely  subsists. 
What,  however,  was  my  admiration  {it  waa  scarcely  sur- 
prise) to  find,  on  examining  microscopically  the  alimentary 
canals  of  these  animals,  that  the  contents  consisted  entirely 
of  the  Diatomacese  which  give  the  sable  hue  to  portions  of  the 
Northern  Sea  in  which  these  animals  are  principally  found ! 
It  thus  appears  that,  in  the  strange  cycle  of  nature,  the 
"whales'  food"  is  dependent  upon  this  diatom !  I  subse- 
quently found  {though  the  observation  is  not  new)  that  the 
alimentary  canals  of  most  of  the  smaller  Mollusca,  Echino- 
dermata,  &c.,  were  also  fuU  of  these  Diatomacete.  I  also 
made  an  observation  which  is  confirmatory  of  what  I  have 
advanced  regarding  the  probability  of  these  minute  organisms 
giving  off  tn  masse  a  certain  degree  of  heat,  though  in  the 
individuals  inappreciable  to  the  most  delicate  of  our  instru- 
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ta.  On  the  evening  of  thp4tli  of  June,  IH67,  in  Ulitude 
07'  jgg'  jj_^  tjig  g^n  ^^g  gp  full  of  Rjiinial  {and  dialomaraou*) 
Jife  that  in  a  few  ininut<>s  u|>wiirilH  of  a  pint  mcaMiiro  of  En- 
tmnostraca,  Medusu!,  iiiiil  PiitoihmIu  would  fill  ll»-  towing- 
aet.  The  tcmiwraturo  of  tin-  nt-a  was  llicii,  by  lln-  tnoul 
delicate  inBtrumcnts,  found  to  "be  S2'&°  Falir.,  and  next 
morning  (June  5th),  thuuKh  the  air  hod  exactly  the  umc 
temperature,  no  ice  at  hand,  and  the  ihip  maintained  almost 
the  same  position  as  on  the  ni^ht  previous,  yet  the  surface 
temperature  of  the  sea  had  sunk  to  SJ7'5°  Fahr.,  and  wae  clear 
of  life — so  much  bo,  that  in  the  space  of  half  an  hour  the 
towing-net  did  not  capture  a  sinf^le  Entomostracon,  Mi'dusa, 
or  Pteropod.  I  also  found  that  this  swarm  of  life  ehbed  and 
flowed  with  the  tide,  and  that  the  whalers  used  to  remark 
that  whales  along  shore  were  most  frequently  caught  at  the 
flow  of  the  tide,  coming  in  with  the  banks  of  whales'  fo«id. 
This  mass  of  minute  life  also  ascends  to  the  surface  more  in 
the  calm  arctic  nights  when  the  sun  gets  near  the  horizon 
during  the  long,  long  summer.  In  1860  I  was  personally 
acq^uaintcd  with  the  death  of  thirty  individuals  of  the  "  right 
whalebone  whale"  {BaUena  myslicelus,  L.),  and  of  this  num- 
ber fully  three  fourths  were  killed  between  ten  o'clock  p.m. 
and  six  o'clock  a.m.,  having  come  upon  the  "whaling 
grounds"  at  that  period  (from  amongst  the  ice  where  they  had 
been  taking  their  siesta)  to  feed  upon  the  animals  which 
were  then  swarming  on  the  surface,  and  these  again  feeding 
on  the  Diatomacero  found  most  abundantly  at  that  time  in 
the  same  situations.  I  would,  however,  have  you  to  guard 
against  the  supposition,  enunciated  freely  enough  in  some 
compilations,  that  the  whales'  food  migrates,  and  that  the 
curious  wanderings  of  the  whale  north,  and  again  west  and 
south,  is  due  to  its  "  pursuing  its  living ;"  such  is  not  the 
case.  The  whales'  food  is  found  all  over  the  wandering 
ground  of  the  Mysticete,  and  in  all  probabiUty  the  animal 
goes  north  in  the  summer  in  pursuance  of  an  instinct  im- 
planted in  it  to  keep  in  the  vicinity  of  the  floating  ice-fields 
(now  melted  away  in  southern  latitudes)  ;  and  again  it  goes 
west  for  the  same  purpose,  and  finally  goes  south  at  the  ap- 
proach of  winter— but  where,  uo  mau  knows.  There  are 
some  other  streaks  of  discoloiired  water  in  the  Arctic  Sea, 
kno'wn  to  the  whalers  by  various  not  very  euphonious  names, 
but  these  are  merely  local  or  accidental,  and  are  also  wholly 
due  to  Diatomacerc,  and  with  this  notice  may  be  passed  over 
as  of  little  importance.  I  cannot,  however,  close  this  paper 
without  remarking  how  curiously  the  observations  I  have 
recorded  afford  illustrations  of  iiepresentative  species  in  dtf- 
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I'cicnt  and  widely  separated  regions.  In  the  Arctic  Oceaa 
the  Balana  myaticetus  is  the  great  subject  of  chase,  and  in 
the  Antarctic  and  Southern  Seas  tJie  hardy  whalemen  pursue  a 
closely  allied  species,  Balcena  atistralis.  The  northern  whale 
feed  upon  a  Clio  borealis  and  Cetochilus  septentrionalis ;  the 
southern  whale  feeds  upon  their  representative  specieR,  Ciio 
australis  and  Cetochilus  australis,  which  streak  with  ciimson 
the  Southern  Ocean  for  many  a  league.  The  Northern  Sea 
is  dyed  dark  with  a  diatom  on  which  the  Clios  and  Cetochili 
live,  and  the  warm  waters  of  the  Bed  Sea  are  stained  crim- 
son with  another;  and  I  douht  not  hut  that,  if  the  Southern 
Seas  were  examined  as  carefully  as  the  Northern  have  been, 
it  would  be  found  that  the  southern  whales'  food  lives  also 
on  the  diatoms  staining  the  waters  of  that  Austral  Ocean. 

I  do  not  claim  any  very  high  credit  for  the  faets  narrated 
in  the  foregoing  paper,  either  general  or  specific,  for  really  it 
is  to  the  exertions  of  the  ever -to-be-admired  sailor-^ovan^, 
"William  Scoresby,  that  the  first  faint  light  which  has  led  to 
the  question  is  due,  though  the  state  of  science  in  his  day 
would  not  admit  of  his  seeing  more  clearly  into  the  dark 
waters  of  that  frozen  sea  he  knew  and  loved  so  well. 

At  the  same  time  I  believe  that  I  am  justified  in  conclud- 
ing that  we  have  now  arrived  at  the  following  conclusions 
from  perfectly  sound  data,  viz. : — 

1.  That  the  discoloration  of  the  Arctic  Sea  is  due  not  to 
animal  life,  but  to  Diatomacea?. 

2.  That  these  Uiatomaccffi  form  the  brown  staining  matter 
of  the  "  rotten  ice  "  of  Northern  navigators. 

3.  That  these  Diatomaceie  form  the  food  of  the  Pteropoda, 
MedusiE,  and  Entomostraca,  on  which  the  Baliena  mysticetus 
subsists. 

I  have  brought  home  abundant  specimens  of  the  diatoma- 
ceous  masses  which  I  have  so  frequently  referred  to  in  this 
paper,  and  I  am  now  engaged  in  distributing  them  to  com- 
petent students  of  this  order,  so  that  the  exact  species  may 
be  determined ;  but  as  these  take  a  long  time  to  be  examined 
(more  especially  as  diatoms  do  not  seem  so  popular  a  study 
as  they  were  a  few  years  ago),  I  have  thought  it  proper  to 
bring  the  more  important  general  results  of  my  investigations 
before  you  at  this  time,  and  to  allow  the  less  interesting  sub- 
ject of  the  determination  of  species  to  lie  over  to  another 
time.  I  have  to  apologise  to  yon  for  introducing  so  much  of 
another  science,  foreign  to  tlie  objects  of  the  society,  into  this 
paper ;  but  when  the  lower  orders  of  plants  arc  concerned, 
we  arc  so  near  to  the  boundaries  of  the  animiil  world,  that  to 
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cross  now  and  then  over  the  shadowy  march  is  allowable,  if 
not  impossible  to  be  avoided. 

Finally,  you  will  allow  me  to  remark  that,  in  all  the  annals 
of  biology,  I  know  nothing  more  strange  than  the  curions 
tale  I  have  unfolded :  the  diatom  staining  the  broad  frozen 
sea,  again  supporting  myriads  of  living  beings  which  crowd 
there  to  feed  on  it,  and  these  again  supporting  the  huge 
whale,— BO  completing  the  wonderful  cycle  of  life.  Thus  it 
is  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  to  say  that  the  greatest 
animal  in  creation,*  whose  pursuit  gives  employment  to  many 
thousand  tons  of  shipjjing  and  thousands  of  seamen,  and  the 
importance  of  which  is  commercially  so  great  that  its  failure 
for  one  season  was  estimated  for  one  Scottish  port  alone  at  a 
loss  of  £100,000  8terling,t  depends  for  its  existence  on  a 
being  so  minute  that  it  takes  thousands  to  be  massed  toge- 
ther before  they  ate  visible  to  the  naked  eye ;  and,  though 
thousands  of  ships  have  for  hundreds  of  years  sailed  the 
Arctic,  unknown  to  the  men  who  were  most  interested  in  its 
existence ;  illustrating  in  a  remarkable  degree  how  nature  is 
in  all  her  kingdoms  dependent  on  all — and  how  great  are 
little  things ! 


On  the  OccuRBENCE  of  Living  Forms  m  the  Hot  Waters 
o/ California.     By  Arthur  Mead  EnwARns.  ^ 

(In  a  letter  to  the  Editors  of  the  '  Am.  Jour.  Sci,,'  dated  IS,  Jane  Street, 
N.  T.,  Jin.  23, 1S69.)  ■  ■ 

In  the  May  (1866)  number  of  the  'American  Journal  of 
Science'  were  some  notes  by  Prof.  Brewer  on  the  occurrence 
of  living  forms  in  the  hot  and  saline  waters  of  California,  in 
which  a  slight  error  appeared,  tending  to  mislead  naturalists 
more  particidarly  with  regard  to  certain  observations  of  mine. 
In  the  subsequent  number  for  November  Prof.  Brewer  inserted 
a  note  making  a  correction  in  this  matter,  but,  as  the  subject 
is  one  of  importance,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  putting 
together  a  few  notes  relating  thereto,  and  beg  of  you  to  in- 
sert them  at  your  convenience, 

•  Nilsson,  in  Lis  '  Slcandinnviske  Fnnna,'  vol.  i,  estimates  the  ruU-grown 
B.  agsliceliit,  at  100  tons,  or  220,000  lb».,  or  E<|ual  to  SS  elephants  or  442 
white  bears, 

■f  In  ISfi?  the  twelve  screw  stenmers  of  Dundee  only  look  two  whales, 
and  (he  loss  to  each  stejimer  wms  estimated  at  £5000,  and  lo  the  town  in  :dl 
kt  Ihe  anm  I  have  given. 
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The  facts  in  the  case  of  the  Californian  water  are  as  fol- 
lows : — Prof.  Brewer  was  under  the  impression  that  I  haCp 
found  animal  as  well  ns  vegetable  organisms  in  several  speci- 
mens collected  by  him  during  the  prosecution  of  the  Stal* 
Geological  Survey,  and  so  wrote.  I  received  but  one  speci- 
men froui  hot  or  saline  water,  and  that  was  gathered  at  the 
Geysers,  in  water  of  a  temperature  of  120J°  F.  Unfortu- 
nately the  rest  of  the  collections  made  at  this  and  similar 
localities  did  not  come  into  my  hands,  but  I  have  arranged 
so  that  I  shall  before  long  have  specimens  of  this  descrip- 
tion, and  doubtless  the  examination  of  them  will  thro* 
much  light  upon  the  subject  under  consideration.  Of  th» 
material  I  did  receive  the  amount  was  very  small,  and  I 
made,  as  I  had  been  requested,  a  very  careful  examination) 
with  these  results.  I  found  it  to  consist  mostly  of  fine  sandj 
mixed  with  a  little  of  what  seemed  to  be  the  refuse  of  decay- 
ing vegetation,  which  we  might  easily  understand  would  b* 
blown  or  othervrise  carried  into  the  Geyser.  Besides  these 
substances,  I  found  it  to  contain  a  very  few  frustules  of 
Diatomacese;  true  aquatic  plants.  They  are  an  Orthosira,- 
most  likely  O.  crenulata  of  Kutzing,  which  is  the  same  aa 
GttiUionelta  crenulata,  Ehr.,  and  has  been  placed  under 
Orthosira  orichalcea,  W.  S.,  and  by  Smith  in  his '  Synopsis* 
The  number  of  frustules  of  this  species  is  small,  but  enough 
for  its  determination.  Besides  this,  I  found  perhaps  half  a 
dozen  frustules  of  Fragillaria,  most  likely  F.  capucina,  Desm. 
which  is  synonymous  with  F.  rhabdosoma,  Ehr,  I  also  san 
a  fragment  of  a  much  larger  species,  vrhich  looked  as  if  it 
were  Cocconema  lanceolatum,  Ehr.,  but,  as  the  piece  was  very 
small,  I  cannot  be  certain.  'I'here  are  also  present  some 
hollow  haus  or  spines  which  might  have  belonged  to  aquatic 
crustaceans,  but  are  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  and  therefore  I 
am  of  opinion  were  derived  from  some  insect,  and  of  ex- 
traneous origin.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  what  I  found  in 
the  single  specimen  I  examined  hardly  beara  out  Prof. 
Brewer's  remarks  on  the  occurrence  of  living  organisms  io" 
these  hot  waters.  The  only  organized  matters  I  detected' 
were  the  siliceous  lorica!  of  Distomacea;,  which  we  have  no 
proof  were  living  in  the  water  of  the  Geyser,  and  might,  on 
account  of  their  extreme  minuteness,  be  carried  from  a  dis- 
tance, and  the  hollow  spines  or  hairs  which  I  am  convinced 
are  of  insect  origin.  In  connection  with  this  matter  and 
bearing  upon  it  in  a  very  close  manner,  it  will  be  as  well  to 
mention  here,  and  thus  place  upon  record,  one  or  two  facts 
to  which  it  may  be  desirable  to  refer  at  some  future  time. 
In  the  number  tor  January,  lSf)7,  vol.  iii,  of  Max  Schnltzo's 
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Arcliiv  fiir  Mikroskopische  Anatomie'  is  a  papt'r  by  Ferdi- 
nand Cohn,  of  Brcslau,  entitled  "Eesearclies  on  the  Physio- 
logy of  the  Phycocliromaceie  Floridea;."  Therein,  besides 
mentioning  many  facts  of  interest  to  students  of  vegetable 
physiology,  he  states  th.it  certain  OscillariBe,  namely,  the 
Beggiatoa  (one  of  which,  3.  mirabtlig,  bends  and  twists  itself 
in  a  very  remarkable  manner,  ao  that  it  produces  vermicular 
waves  and  a  motion  looking  like  tlie  peristaltic  action  of  the 
bowels),  which  live  in  waters  charged  with  sulphates  at  a 
Ligh  temperature,  and  hence,  during  the  process  of  their 
growth,  decompose  the  salt  present  and  cause  ihe  evolution 
of  free  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  In  the  abstract  of  Dr.  Cohn's 
paper  in  the  '  Quarterly  Journal  of  Microscopical  Science  ' 
the  writer  remarks  that  Dr.  C.  says,  "Since  this  group  of 
algEB  alone  can  flourish  in  hot  and  strongly  saline  solutions, 
it  is  probable  that  the  tirst  organisms  which  were  present  m 
the  primordial  sea  which  covered  the  earth,  and  was  of  very 
high  temperature,  if  we  may  reason  from  the  deductions  of 
geologists,  were  OscillariEe,  or  rather  Chroococcacete."  Now, 
in  the  hot  springs  of  California  there  have  been  found  Oscil- 
lariee  probably  belonging  to  this  order,  besides  Diatomaceie. 
Prof.  Whitney  says  ('  Geology  of  California,'  vol.  i,  p.  94), 
"Both  the  earth  and  the  stream  are  highly  charged  with 
sulphuretted  hydiogen  and  sulphurous  acid,  and  the  waters 
hold  in  solution  a  great  variety  of  salts,  especially  sulphates 
of  iron,  lime,  and  magnesia;  these  salts,  as  well  as  crystal- 
lized sulphur,  are  deposited  over  the  rocks  in  the  canon, 
giving  a  peculiar  and  vivid  coloiiration,  which  is  perliaps 
the  most  striking  feature  of  the  place.^'  This  is  also  con- 
firmatory of  the  supposition  of  the  growth  of  plants  of  this 
iind  in  these  springs,  and  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  the 
sulphur  can  be  eliminated  from  the  sulphates,  or  even  the 
oxygen  abstracted  by  the  vegetation,  dui-ing  the  period  of  its 
life,  and  sulphides  deposited.  In  fact,  the  dark-coloured 
iron  sulphide  is  particularly  mentioned  by  Prof.  Whitney  as 
found  in  abundance  at  the  Geysers.  Furthermore,  in  the 
number  of  the  '  London  Quarterly  Journal  of  Microscopical 
Science'  for  July,  1867,  is  a  paper  by  Dr.  Lauder  Lindsay, 
"  On  the  Protopliyta  of  Iceland,"  wherein  he  mentions  that 
in  the  Geysers  of  that  country  grow  Confervie  and  Diatoma- 
cese,  of  which  latter  he  enumerates  seven  genera,  and  says 
"  the  abundance  of  diatoms  in  the  thermal  waters  of  Central 
and  Southern  Europe  warrants  ns  in  expecting  large  addi- 
tions to  the  Icelandic  Diatomacece  from  this  source  alone." 
Now,  it  would  be  of  extreme  interest  to  ascertain  in  what 
way  and  to  what   degree   the   saline  and  hot    waters  iid'cct 
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species  of  Biatomacere,  as  collections  might  be  made  in  firesb 
water  if  it  occura  near  the  hot  springs. 

Besides,  these  forms  from  the  saline  as  well  as  from  th( 
fresh  waters  of  the  Pacific  coast  should  be  very  carefully 
compared  with  those  found  in  the  immense  deposits  so  eom^-: 
mon  in  that  part  of  the  world ;  one  of  which  deposits  Fremont 
found  on  the  Columbia  Rirer,  and  others  have  been  detected 
by  the  State  Geological  Survey  of  California  in  that  state 
and  elsewhere.  The  origin  of  these  deposits,  and  all  facts 
connected  with  them,  arc  of  especial  importance  at  the  pre- 
sent time.  It  must,  at  the  same  time,  be  remembered  that* 
the  fact  as  to  what  constitutes  a  species  in  the  Diatomacese  a 
by  no  means  settledj  as  less  really  is  known  of  the  life  his- 
tory of  these  minute  organisms  than  of  almost  any  other 
plants.  Moreover,  in  the  study  of  the  Diatomaceas  and  allied' 
families  the  observer  has  presented  to  him  extremely  advan- 
tageous opportunities  of  making  himself  acquainted  with 
many  points  in  the  phenomena  of  cell-life  in  simple  as  welt 
as  more  complex  plants  and  animals.  I  therefore  ask  the  co- 
operation of  every  one  at  all  interested  in  the  prosecution  of 
science  and  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  to  the  furtherance 
of  this  branch  of  study ;  and  to  such  as  are  able  and  willing 
to  collect  I  will  furnish  plain  printed  directions,  and  to  all 
who  desire  to  pursue  this  branch  of  investigation  I  will  gladly 
fiimish  all  the  assistance  in  the  shape  of  information  and 
specimens  in  my  power. 


Notes  on  some  Ahax.  from  a  Califoknian  Hot  Spring. 
By  Dr.  H.  C.  Wood,  Jun.,  Professor  of  Botany  in  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  —  ('  American  Journal 
Science/  July,  1868). 

So.ME  time  since  Professor  Leidy  handed  me  for  examina- 
tion a  number  of  dried  Algse,  which  he  had  received  from 
Professor  Seidensticker,  by  whose  sister,  Mrs.  Partz,  they 
had  been  gathered  in  the  Benton  Spring,  which  is  situated 
in  the  extreme  northern  point  of  Owen's  Valley,  California, 
sixty  miles  south-west  from  the  town  of  Aurora.  Afterwards 
a  number  of  similar  specimens  came  to  me  directly  from 
Mrs.  Partz  by  mail.  The  subject  of  life  in  thermal  springs 
is  one  of  so  much  general  interest,  especially  in  connection 
with  that  of   spontaneous    generation,  as   to  induce  me   to 
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make  a  very  careful  examination  of  the  niatcTinI  and  nffcr 
the  results  to  the  readers  of  this  journal.  In  this  conncrtinn 
the  following  extract  from  a  h*ttfr  of  .Mrs.  Partx  to  lirr 
brother  is  very  relevant : 

''I  send  you  a  few  samples  of  tlif  singular  vi*;^ctatiou 
developed  in  the  hot  sprin;;.s  of  our  vallfv.  Tlifsi*  N|)rin;;s 
rise  from,  the  earth  in  an  area  of  about  i-ii^bty  srjiiarf  fn-t, 
which  forms  a  basin  or  noml  that  poiii^^  its  lidt  u .-iters  into  a 
narrow  creek.  In  the  basin  are  jtroduccd  thi*  first  iornis, 
partly  at  a  temperature  of  124^ — ISo  Fahr.  (iradnally  in 
the  creek  and  to  a  distance  of  KM)  yards  from  tin*  spriii'^s 
are  developed^  at  a  temperature  of  110'  —  \:H)  Falir.,  the 
Algse^  some  growing  to  a  Ien;;th  of  over  two  feit,  and  ln<ikin;{ 
like  bunches  of  waving  hair  of  the  niu^t  beautiful  ;;rei'ii. 
Below  100  Fahr.,  these  plants  cease  to  ^ow,  i-.iid  uive  \\a\ 
to  a  slimy  fungus  growth,  thou^Ii  likewise  (if  ;i  lieautiful 
green^  which,  finally,  as  the  temperature  <»f  tbe  water  <le- 
creases,  also  disappears.  They  are  very  <litlieult  to  preserve, 
being  of  so  soft  and  pulpy  a  nature  as  not  to  bt^ar  tbe  least 
handling,  and  must  be  carried  in  tb(>ir  native  Iiot  water  to 
the  house,  very  few  at  a  time,  and  floated  upon  pa])er.  After 
being  taken  from  the  water  and  allowed  to  cool  tliey  lu'conu* 
a  black  pulpy  mass.  IJut  more  strange  than  tbe  vegetable 
are  the  animal  organizations,  whose  germs,  probably  tbrouu^b 
modifications  of  successive  gcneraticms,  have  finally  become 
indigenous  to  thcs^  'strange  precincts.  Mr.  Partz  and  myself 
saw  in  the  clear  water  of  the  basin  a  very  spriglitlv  sjiider- 
like  creature  running  nimbly  over  the  ground,  w^ien*  tbe 
water  was  124°  Fahr.,  and  on  another  occasion  dipped  out 
two  tiny  red  worms." 

In  regard  to  the  temperatures  given,  and  tbe  observation 
as  to  the  presence  of  animal  life  in  tbe  thermal  waters,  Mr. 
Wm.  Gabb,  of  the  State  Geological  Survey,  states  that  he 
has  visited  the  locality,  knows  Mrs.  Partz  very  well,  and 
that  whatever  she  says  may  be  relied  on  as  accurate. 

The  colour  of  the  dried  specimen  varies  from  a  very 
elegant  bluish  green  to  dirty  greenish  and  fuscous  brown. 
After  somewhat  prolonged  soaking  in  hot  water,  the  speci- 
mens regained  apparently  their  original  form  and  dimensions, 
and  were  found  to  be  in  very  good  condition  for  microscopical 
study. 

The  plant  in  its  earliest  stages  appears  to  consist  simply  of 
cylindrical  filaments,  which  are  so  small  that  they  are  re- 
solved with  some  difficulty  into  the  component  cells  by  a 
first-class  one-fifth  objective.  Fronds  composed  entirely  of 
filaments  of  this  description  were  received.     Some  of  th^se 
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were  marked  as  "  first  forms,"  and  as  having  grown  in  water 
at  a  temperatuje  of  160°  Fahr.  Probably  tbese  were  col- 
lected immediately  over  the  spot  where  the  heated  water 
bubbled  up.  At  this  temperature,  if  the  collection  made  is 
to  be  rehed  on  as  the  means  of  jiidging,  the  plant  does  not 
perfect  itself.  To  the  naked  eye  these  "  first  forms  "  were 
simply  membranous  expansions,  of  a  vivid  green  colour  and 
indefinite  size  and  shape,  scarcely  as  thick  as  writing-paper, 
with  their  edges  very  deeply  cut  and  running  out  into  a  long 
waving  hair-like  fringe.  Other  specimens,  which  grew  at  a 
much  lower  temperature,  exactly  simulated  those  just  de-^ 
scribed,  both  in  general  appearance  and  microscopical  cha- 
racters. 

These,  I  believe,  were  the  immature  plant. 

The  matiired  fronds,  as  obtained  by  thrf  method  of  soaking 
above  described,  were  "  gelatinous  membranous,"  of  a  dirty 
greenish  or  iuscous  brown  at  their  bases,  and  bright  green  at 
their  marginal  portions,  where  they  were  deeply  incised  and 
finally  split  up  into  innumerable  hair-like  processes.  Proxi- 
mally  they  were  one,  or  even  tivo,  lines  in  thickness,  distally 
they  were  scarcely  as  thick  as  tissue  paper.  Their  bases 
were  especially  gelatinous,  sometimes  somewhat  transculent, 
and  under  the  microscope  were  found  to  have  in  them  only  a 
few  distant  filaments. 

Two  sets  of  filaments  were  very  readily  distinguished  in 
the  adult  plant.  The  most  abundant  of  these,  and  that 
especially  found  in  the  distal  portions  of  the  fronds,  were 
composed  of  uniform  cylindrical  cells,  often  enclosed  in  a 
geladnoua  sheath.  The  diameter  of  such  filaments  varies 
greatly  j  in  the  larger  the  sheaths  are  generally  apparent,  in 
the  smaller  they  are  frequently  indistinguishable. 

In  certain  places  these  filaments  are  more  or  less  parallel 
side  by  side,  and  are  glued  together  in  a  sort  of  membrane. 
It  is  only  in  these  cylindrical  filaments  that  I  have  been  able 
to  detect  heterocysts,  which  are  not  very  difierent  from  the 
other  cells ;  they  arc  about  one-third  or  one-half  broader, 
and  are  not  vesicular,  but  have  contents  similar  to  those  of 
the  other  cells.  In  one  instance  only  was  I  able  to  detect 
hairs  upon  these  heterocysts. 

The  larger  filaments  are  found  especially  near  the  base  and 
in  the  other  older  portions  of  the  frond.  Their  cells  are 
generally  irregularly  elliptical  or  globose,  rai-ely  are  they 
cyUndrical.  They  are  mostly  of  an  orange-brown  colour; 
and  there  exists  a  particular  gelatinous  coating  to  each  cell 
rather  than  a  common  gelatinous  sheath   to   the   filament. 
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These  larger  thr<?ada  arp  apparently  produced  from  the 
smaller  filainont^  by  n  pro<'pss  of  ffrowtli. 

Near  the  base  and  in  the  under  purtion*  of  the  frondi, 
these  filaments  are  scattered  in  the  homogcneomi  jelly  in 
which  tliey  run  infinitely  diverse  courseH.  In  the  upper  i»r- 
tions  of  the  frond,  and  nt  some  little  distance  from  tne  base, 
the  adjoining  cells  arc  very  rlow  to  one  another,  iinil  ])ureuc 
mote  or  less  pamllcl  coursee,  with  enough  firm  jelly  Ijclween 
to  unite  them  into  a  sort  of  membrane. 

This  plant  certainly  belongs  lo  the  Nostochaceie,  and  seems 
a  sort  of  connecting  link  between  the  genera  Hormosiphon 
of  Kiitzing  and  Nostoc. 

The  best  algologistB  now  refuse  to  recognise  the  former 
group  as  generica^y  distinct ;  and  the  cliaracters  presented 
by  this  plant  seem  to  corroborate  that  view. 

The  species  appears  to  be  an  undescribed  one  ;  and  1 
would  propose  for  it  the  specific  name  Caladarium,  which  i* 
suggested  by  its  place  of  growth.  There  are  several  species 
of  allied  genera,  which  grow  in  the  hot  springs  of  Europe  ; 
but  no  true  Nostoc  has,  I  behcve,  been  found  before  in  ther- 
mal waters.  The  following  is  the  technical  description  of 
the  species : 

N.  caladarium,  sp.  nov. 

N.  thallo  maximo,  indefinite  expauso,  aut  raembranaceo- 
coriaceo  vel  membranaceo-gelatiuoso  vel  membranaceo,  aut 
bete  virdi  vel  sordide  olivaceo-viridi  vel  oHvaceo-brunneo, 
irregulariter  profunde  laciniato-sinuato,  ultimo  eleganter 
laciniato;  trichomatibus  inai^qualibus,  interdum  flexuoso- 
curvatie,  plcrumqne  subrectus  et  arete  conjunctis,  in  fonnis 
duabus  occurentibus :  forma  altera  parva,  viridis,  artieulis 
cyliiidricis,  cum  cellulis  perdiirantibus  hie  illic  integectis, 
Taginis  interdum  obsoletis,  sEepius  diffluentibus,  instructa ; 
forma  altera  maxima,  artieulis  ^lobosie  vel  oblongis,  autan- 
tiaco-hrunneis,  cellulis  perdurantibus  ab  ceteris  hand  di- 
versis. 

Diam.  Celliilffi  cyliudricEe  maximse  |'„iii„  unc;  eellula? 
perdurantis  ^^'„„  unc. 

Diam.  Formfe  prima;  articuli  maximi  xTrhnr  ^^'^-  •  cellulie 
perdurantis  if-fnru  unc.  Forma:  secundeB  articiili  longi  TirsTr 
to  xTTu  unc,  lati  s-;^  to  TTTinrj  articuli  globosi  xsVs  to  tthjo 

Adherent  to,  and  often  more  or   less  imbedded  in,  the 

fronds  of  the  Nostoc,  were  scattered  frustules  of  several 
species  of  diatoms,  none  of  which  was  I  able  to  identify. 
In  some  of  the  fronds  there  were  numerous  unicellular  Alga;, 
all  of  them  representatives  of  a  single  species  belonging  to 
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the  eBDUS  CIitoococciu,  Nageli.  Thia  genus  contains  the 
re^  lowest  known  organisDas— sim^e  ceUa  without  nuclei, 
pamtiplyitig,  u  &r  as  known,  only  by  cell-^livision.  These 
cells  Rie  found  sii^le  or  associated  in  small  families  ;  and  in 
certain  species  these  families  aie  united  to  fonn  a  sort  of  in- 
dctcnuiiiiite  f^flidiiiouf  f>ti;itum.  In  these  species  the  families 
arc  composed  ol'  but  very  few  cellsj  surrounded  by  a  very  large, 
more  or  less  globular  or  elliptical  mass  of  trausparent  firm 
jelly.  The  species  is  very  closely  allied  to  Chroococcus  tur- 
gidus,  var.  thennalis,  Eabenh.,  from  which  it  diifers  in  the 
outer  jelly  not  being  lamellate d. 

The  following  is  the  technicat  description  of  the  species : 

C.  tkermophilis,  sp.  nov. 

Ch.  cellulis  singulis  aut  geminis  vel  quadrigeminis  et  in 
familias  consociatis,  oblongis  vel  subglobosis,  inter dum 
'  angulosis,  hand  stratum  mucosum  formantibus  ;  tegumento 
crassissimo,  achroo,  baud  lainelloso,  homogeneo;  cytioplas- 
mate  viridi,  interdum  subtiliter  granulate,  interdum  homo- 
gen  eo. 

Diam.  Cellula;  singulis  sine  tegumento  longitude  i 
-pjVo" '^t'^"'!'^  ni^Jtima  ^^L-j". 
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On  the  Multiplication  and  Reproduction  of  the  Diaio- 
MACEA.     By  the   Coxte  Ab.  Francksco  1'astu\caxk 

DEGLI   AnTELMINKLLI. 
(Fhun  the  'Atti  dell' Academia  pontificiadu  Nuovi  Liiicei,' April  lU,  I'^ti^.i 

The  numerous  improyenients  in  the  microscropc,  of  hitr 
yearSj  have  made  us  acquainted  with  an  infinite  nunilu*r  of 
new  forms  belonging  to  the  lower  divisions  of  tlie  ve.'je table 
kingdom^  and  especially  to  the  Diatoniaeeu',  the  knoAvn 
number  of  which  has  advanced  from  the  two  or  three  s|)eei<*s 
which  had  been  distinguished  at  the  end  of  the  last  century, 
to  not  less,  according  to  Brebisson,  than  ^000  at  the  i)r(»^ent 
time.  But  however  great  this  addition  to  the  number  cf 
facts  serving  to  elucidate  the  natural  history  of  these  nM»t 
interesting  organisms  may  have  been,  tin?  same  cannot,  un- 
fortunately, be  said  regarding  our  knowledge;  of  their  orj^iiuic 
development  and  general  economy.  This  lamentable 
condition  of  things  must  be  attributed  to  the  too  natural 
desire  which  observers  entertain  to  associate  their  name  Avith 
the  discovery  of  a  new  form,  to  which  end,  consequently,  the 
majority  devote  themselves.  And  an  additional  reason  may 
be  found  in  the  difficulties  which  are  met  with  in  the  inves- 
tigation of  the  mode  of  develoi)m(;nt  of  organisms  of  such 
astonishing  minuteness,  which  renders  it  almost  a  matter  of 
chance  when  we  are  able  to  observe  the  various  phases  of  the 
organic  life  of  the  Diatomacete.  Whence  arises  the  necessity 
of  examining  with  the  utmost  attention  everything  that  is 
presented  in  the  field  of  the  microscope,  and  especially  in  the 
case  of  living  diatoms,  which  should  be  daily  observed  at  all 
seasons  to  enable  us  to  watch  all  the  epochs  of  their  develop- 
ment. 

The  apparent  function  of  the  Diatomacca)  in  the  economy 
of  nature,  viz.  to  vivify,  as  it  were,  the  immensity  of  tlie 
ocean^  as  well  as  all  fresh  and  brackish  waters,  decomposing, 
as  they  do,  carbonic  acid  under  the  influence  of  light,  and 
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consequently  giving  off  oxygen,  is  sufficient  to  show  that 
organisms  of  sudi  excessive  minuteness  must  be  endowed 
with  an  extraordinary  reproductive  capacity  in  order  to 
supply,  by  their  number,  the  vast  scope  of  the  office  they  are 
destined  to  fulfil.  Their  most  obvious  mode  of  reproduction 
or  multiplication  is  by  a  process  of  spontaneous  division  or 
jiisiparity ,  similar  to  that  Tvhich  is  seen  to  take  place  in  the 
unicellular  algE  and  protophyla  generally,  and  as  may  also 
be  said  to  be  universal  in  the  vegetable  cell.  This  process  of 
division  is  effected  in  the  same  ivay  as  in  the  Desmidieee,^ 
commencing  with  an  internal  movement  in  the  granular  buIh 
stance  or  endocrome,  which  exhibits  a  tendency  to  separata 
into  two  portions.  These  separate  portions  become  applied! 
to  the  extremities  of  the  cell,  that  is,  to  the  two  valves,  whilst 
at  the  same  time  may  be  observed  the  secretion  of  two  siliceoua 
lameltix  or  valves,  which  are  probably  invested  with  a  delicate^ 
mucouB  layer  (or  membrane)  on  either  surface.  These  two 
eilieeous  lamellte  are  the  counterparts  of  the  two  primitive 
valves,  and  exhibit  the  same  markings  and  structural  pecu* 
liarities.  In  this  way  the  primitive  cell  ultimately  becomes 
divided  into  two  cells,  each  formed  of  an  old  and  new  valve, 
and  each  having  a  siliceoits  border  or  cingulum,  in  the  way 
I  have  on  another  occasion  observed,  at  any  rate,  in  the 
genera  Navicula,  Pinnularia,  Stauroneis,  Eunotia,  and 
Grammatoph  or  a . 

In  some  species  the  two  frustules  or  indi\-iduals  after  divi- 
sion remain  free,  and  enjoy  an  individual,  independent  life,, 
and  in  turn  undergo  a  new  division.  In  many  other  specieai 
the  two  new  frustules  continue  more  or  less  adherent  to  each, 
other  at  one  of  the  angles,  as  takes  place  in  Diaioma,  Gram* 
matophora,  Tabellaria,  Isthmia,  and  Biddulphia ;  or  closely^ 
applied  side  to  side,  as  iu  Odontidium,  Himaniidium,  Denti- 
cula,  Meridian ;  or,  finally,  remain  imbedded  in  an  amorphou^ 
mucuous  substance,  or  disposed  in  tubes  or  fronds. 

This  process  of  multiplication  in  the  Diatomaces  is  «' 
generation  and  an  extension  of  the  individual  life,  of  whiclt' 
an  infinitude  of  instances  will  at  once  present  themselves  ta' 
any  one  accustomed  to  consider  the  general  laws  of  the  vege-' 
table  kingdom.  But  every  plant  which  is  capable  of  multi-. 
plication,  by  gemmation  or  offsets,  is  more  commonly  repro- 
duced by  seed,  'It  cannot,  therefore,  be  supposed  that  the 
highly  interesting  class  of  the  Biatomaceffi  is  not  also  capable, 
of  true  and  proper  reproduction  by  seeds  or  by  germs.  Widl 
respect  to  this,  we  may  refer  to  the  statement  contained  in, 
the  classical  work  of  Mr.  W.  Smith,  'Synopsis  of  British 
DiatomaccK,'   founded   on  his   own  observations,   and    oit 
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those  of  -Thwaites,  Griffitk,  and  Carter.  According  to 
these  observersj  cases  of  conjugation  have  been  noticed  in  the 
Diatomacete  similar  to  that  which  occurs  in  the  Desmidiete, 
and  this  in  thirty-one  distinct  species  belonging  to  seventeen 
genera  ;  and  from  which  conjugation  resulted  the  formation 
of  one  or  two  gporangia,  and  of  one  or  two  sporangial  frus- 
tules. 

According  to  Mr.  Smith,  the  various  conditions  which 
accompany  the  state  of  conjugation  may  be  ranged  in  four 
classes — I,  From  the  two  conjugate  frnstules  are  produced  two 
sporangia,  as  in  the  genera  Epithemia,  Cocconema,  Encyonema, 
and  Colleionema.  2.  From  the  conjugation  of  two  frustules 
arises  a  single  sporangium,  as  is  witnessed  in  Himantidium. 
3.  The  two  valves  of  a  single  frustule  separate,  the  contents 
increase  rapidly  in  volume,  and  finally  become  condensed 
into  a  single  sporangium,  as  has  been  observed  in  C'occoneis, 
Cyclotelitt,  Melosira,  Orthosira,  and  Schizonema.  4.  Lastly, 
from  the  two  valves  of  a  single  frustule  as  above,  results,  by 
a  process  of  conjugation,  the  formation  of  two  sporangia,  as  in 
the  genera  Achnanthes  and  Rhabdonenia. 

The  formation  of  one  or  of  two  sporangia,  the  result  of  the 
process  of  conjugation,  can  only  be  regarded  iia  a  reproduc- 
tion of  tlie  species  by  germs,  which  is  the  most  ordinary 
mode  by  which  plants  are  propagated,  the  sporangium  in 
the  present  case  being  considered  as  the  organ  destined  to 
elaborate  and  emit  the  fecundated  germs.  But  all  this  is  at 
the. present  time  involved  in  such  obscurity  that  the  author 
of  the  '  Synopsis  of  British  Diatomacefe '  merely  observes 
that  it  "seems  to  him"  that  the  result  of  the  sporangium 
may  be  the  production  of  a  swarm  of  diatoms. 

Nor  does  Dr.  Carpenter,  in  his  valuable  work, '  The  Micio- 
scope  and  its  Revelations,'  appear  to  be  more  explicit  on  this 
point,  saying  only  that  he  is  inclined  to  believe  in  the  multi- 
plication of  the  Diatomacese  by  the  subdivision  of  the  endo- 
chrome  in  the  gonidia,  from  which  they  emerge  either  in  the 
active  condition  of  zoospores  or  in  the  state  of  hypiiospores. 
For  this  doubtful  observation  he  relies  upon  the  authority  of 
Focke,  who,  in  relating  certain  observations  relative  to  the 
multipheation  by  germs,  makes  use  of  the  argument  from 
analogy  with  what  takes  place  in  other  protophytes,  which, 
besides  possessing  the  faculty  of  organic  multiplication  by 
fission  of  the  cell,  are  also  capable  of  being  formed  by  the 
'  ordinary  method  proper  to  all  oi'ganisms,  both  vegetable 
and  animal,  in  which  reproduction  is  effected  by  sexual  con- 
junction. 

Moreover,  vaiiouiii  observations  have  ulrcady  been  rtcordeil. 
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from  which  it  appears  to  me  that  it  may  be  concluded  anct 
positively  admitted  beyond  all  doubt  that  in  the  Dialomace^ 
reproduction  takes  place  by  means  of  germs  emitted  &om  tbifc 
iporangia  and  sporangial  frustules.  And  in  the  first  place  i( 
should  be  remarked  that,  -whilst  the  existence  of  sporangiid 
fi'ustuleSj  very  easily  distinguishable  by  their  unusual  size, 
can  be  recognised,  we  may  at  the  same  time  note  their  paucity*, 
in  proportion  to  the  ordinary  frustules — a  circumatance  that 
(if  I  am  not  wrong)  appears  to  indicate  theii'  partial  and 
transitory  scope  for  the  elaboration  of  the  reproductive  germs. 
Besides  which  Rabenhorst,  in  his  work  on  the  '  Presnwater 
Diatoms,'  noticed  in  1853  a  Meloatra  with  sporangial  frua- 
tiiles,  from  one  of  which,  from  a  lateral  aperture,  he  witnessed 
the  escape  of  the  germs,  an  occurrence  of  which  he  giveB 
a  figure  in  pi.  x.  In  the  Sixth  Volume  of  tbe  '  Quart. 
Journ.  Mic.  Sci.'  it  is  stated  that,  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Dublin  Natural  History  Society  on  the  Tth  of  May,  1858, 
the  excellent  niicroscopist  Mr.  O'Meara  read  an  account  ofi 
a  circumstance  which  he  had  for  the  first  time  observed  some 
days  before  in  a  recent  gathering  containing  PleurosigmOi 
Spencerii,  In  these  diatoms  the  endochrome,  instead  of  the. 
usual  colour,  was  of  a  beautiful  green,  with  scattered  granuleB^ 
of  a  bluish  gieeti.  These  individuals  were  seen  to  move  with 
sudden  starts  to  the  lower  part  of  the  vessel,  until  first  one  or 
two,  then  others,  and  at  last  seven  or  eight  individuals,  at  some 
distance  from  tbe  diatoms,  were  seen  to  be  furnished  at  thff> 
extremity  with  vibratile  ciha  moving  with  great  activity. 
On  the  following  day  the  appearance  of  tbe  frustules  wagi 
changed,  inasmuch  as  but  few  gi'anules  were  visible,  and  th* 
colour  of  the  endochrome  had  become  olive  green,  whilst,  in-, 
stead  of  being  disposed  across  the  cell,  it  appeared  collected 
in  nan-ow  bands  along  the  two  sides  of  the  valves. 

These  tw^o  observations  of  Rabenhorst  and  of  O'Meara. 
conclusively  prove  the  formation  of  the  germs  of  tbe  Dia-i 
toraacese  in  the  sporangial  firustules,  and  their  exit  &om. 
the  interior  of  the  cell.  Moreover,  other  instances  have  been. 
noticed  in  which  numerous  minute  diatoms  have  been  ob- 
served within  a  cyst,  a  circumstance  which  was  recorded  by^ 
Mr.  Smith  in  April,  1852,  in  a  gathering  of  CoccoTtema  cistnla,, 
in  which  instance  he  remarked  the  perfect  resemblance. 
between  the  included  frustules  and  the  surrounding  onesj 
amongst  which  some  of  the  most  minute,  both  of  those  con- 
tained in  the  cysts  and  the  rest,  presented  every  gradation  in 
dimension  up  to  those  of  the  adult  form  and  m  the  state  of 
conjugation.  Similar  cysts  were  observed  in  October,  1861, 
by    Mr.   Christopher  Johnson,    in    a  gathering   of   Synedra 
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radians,  and  by  Smith  in  Novc*mlM>r  af  l^'hl  in  tin-  ^^nuw 
species;  and  I  had  myself  an  opiHirtuiiity  of  making  tlii- 
lame  observation  in  the  !«prLn^  of  iS.'iO  in  a  ^.-ithrrini;  (»!' 
Coeconeis  plaeeniula  nicidr  nrar  Pala/./uolt),  undi.'r  the  aque- 
duct of  the  Fountain  of  Albano. 

But  it  appears  to  mc  inipossibli*  ion^rr  to  cnttTtain  any 
doubt  as  to  tho  reproduction  of  X\\v.  liiatoniacca*  hy  ^frni^ 
after  the  observations  which  I  have  hern  able  to  make  <liirin;; 
the  months  of  February  and  March  hist  (18<>S;.  With  th«* 
view  of  studying  the  (leveh)pnuMit  of  these  organisms  1  eoni- 
menced  by  exposing  to  the  light  a  cup  of  water  of  Trevi,  in 
which  on  the  10th  of  February  I  had  immersed  a  small  piece 
of  a  green  pellicle^  which  was  picked  hy  tlu?  point  of  a  lancet 
from  a  small  mass  of  refuse.  This  little  (Kjuuriu/n,  euvtrred 
with  a  piece  of  glass  and  expo>ed  in  the  window,  at  tlio  end 
of  a  few  days  presented  a  beautiful  vegetation  of  minute 
green  masses,  many  of  which  rested  on  tlie  bottom  of  tin* 
aquarium,  whilst  others  coated  its  sides,  and  some  were  seen 
floating  on  the  surface.  On  the  J^Gth  of  February  one  of  the 
minute  floating  masses  was  subjected  to  nli(•^o^(■()pie  observa- 
tion under  a  tliin  glass  cover.  It  exhibited  :in  iiinunierable 
multitude  of  beautiful  green  sj)herical  spores,  inclosed  in  a 
granular  substance,  in  which  mip^ht  be  ])ereeivcd  some  nuclei 
or  rounded  corpuscles  of  a  bluish  or  glaucous  <rn.en  colour. 
All  the  spores  did  not  ]>resent  the  ajiparently  uniforndy 
granular  contents,  many  exhibiting,  together  with  a  gradual 
disappearance  of  the  granular  aspect,  some  in  more  and  some 
in  less  degree,  a  disposition  to  become  organized  into  various 
distinct  masses,  with  such  gradations  as  to  sIioav  the  identity 
of  nature  between  the  granular  spores  and  the  very  numerous 
hyaline  cysts  which  were  visible  in  the  same  mass.  These 
cysts  included  two,  three,  or  more  navicular  forms,  furnished 
with  a  glaucous  green  endochromc  and  with  two  large  vesicles, 
probably  oily  from  their  strongly  refractive  aspect.  It  was 
impos^ble  to  entertain  any  doubt  as  to  these  bodies  being 
diatoms,  for,  having  slightly  moved  the  covering-glass,  some 
of  the  cysts  were  ruptured,  and  allowed  the  escape  of  the 
navicular  corpuscles,  which,  as  they  were  carried  away  by 
the  current,  exhibited  alternately  the  elliptical  side  and 
rectangular  front  of  the  frustules.  Besides  this  some  valves 
were  noticed  deprived  of  their  endochromc,  which,  when 
attentively  examined,  plainly  showed  the  usual  median  line 
and  central  nodule. 

Amongst  'the  numerous  hyaline  cysts  in  a  state  of  quies- 
cence enclosing  diatoms  I  noticed  two  which  .exhibited  a 
gyrating  motion,  which  was  at  first  cxtnimely  active,  and 
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gradually  became  slower,  and  at  last  scarcely  apparent.  Some 
minute  floating  corpuscles  in  proximity  to  these  active  cysts 
were  suddenly  attracted,  as  it  were,  into  a  Tortex  whence 
I  concluded  that  the  movement  of  the  two  cysts  in 
question  was  due  to  vibratile  cilia.  In  fact,  I  discovered 
two  excessively  delicate  cilia  in  both  of  the  cysts,  dis- 
posed in  opposite  directions,  in  the  most  lively  motion, 
and  longer  than  the  diameter  of  the  cyst,  which,  from 
the  presence  of  these  appendages,  was  proved  to  be  a  true' 
zoospore. 

I  have  since  omitted  no  opportunity  of  making  fiuther 
ohservations  respecting  the  circumstances  accompanying  the 
production  of  the  Diaiomacete,  being  persuaded  that,  from  an 
exact  knowledge  of  these  conditions,  we  may  probably  be- 
able  to  deduce  laws  serving  to  fix  the  limits  of  the  species  at 
present  so  uncertain,  by  distinguishing  in  the  various  forms 
of  the  diatoms  the  true  diagnostic  characters  from  the  varia- 
tions, affording  either  temporary  indications  of  the  age  of  the- 
individual  or  abnoimally  arising  from  a  monstrous  produc- 
tion determined  by  accidental  circumstances,  amongst  which 
maybe  enumerated  the  place  of  birth  and  the  development  of 
the  diatom.  Among  the  different  observations  1  have  made, 
and  the  peculiarities  I  have  noticed,  1  would  relate  that,having 
placed  another  of  the  httle  green  masses,  taken  from  the  same 
aquarium,  in  an  apparatus  in  which  an  object  could  be  re- 
tained in  water  for  many  days  without  being  disturbed,  after 
some  time  the  glass  with  which  the  preparation  was  covered 
began  to  exhibit  a  considerable  extent  of  surface  sprinkled. 
over  with  extremely  minute  green  corpuscles.  Some  of  these 
appeared  as  round  points,  whilst  others  were  sKghtly  oval, 
amongst  which  the  smallest  appeared  to  be  composed  of  a 
green  substance,  whilst  others,  of  larger  size  and  more  deve- 
lo])ed,  presented  the  aspect  of  an  oval  cell  enclosing  two 
distinct  masses,  and  the  largest  exhibited  no  difference  from 
a  very  small  Navicula.        ,  • 

These  observations  respecting  the  reproduction  of  diatoms 
from  isolated  germs  is  in  no  way  opposed  to  the  endogenous 
mode  above  rcfeiTed  to,  according  to  which  they  arc  organized 
within  a  cyst,  since  the  different  mode  of  reproduction  might 
indicate  specific  differences,  and  in  any  case  the  occurrence 
of  such  api>arent  anomalies  in  the  reproduction  of  the  lowest 
members  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  is  familiar  to  any  one 
engaged  in  their  study. 

A  more  constant  character,  that  I  have  observed  on  every 
occasion  in  which  I  have  noticed  diatoms  in  the  nascent  or 
young  condition,  is  the  peculiar  colour  of  llic  cndochi 
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This  colour,  from  tlie  brinlilBr^"  'i"^'  of  chlorophyll,  pnaaei 
into  a  glaucous  or  bluish-arwn,  olivc-Kncu,  nnd  vcllow, 
until  it  assumes  the  rusty  yvllow  or  ochriU-eouN  tint  bcloiiging 
to  the  endrochrome  of  the  perfect  or  adult  diatom.  Thi« 
observation  of  miue  accords  with  a.  circumstaacc  noticed  by 
5Ir.  O'Meara  in  Pleurosiffma  Spencerii,  which  nt  the  moment 
of  emitting  the  germs  exbibiled  a  gret-n  colour,  which,  on 
the  following  day,  had  become  olivaceous.  Tliis  seeiiw  to  m<' 
confirmatory  of  the  view  that  the  cndochromc  of  the 
Diatomaccffi  is  composed  of  chlorophyll,  which  tiikc-ji  on  llio 
ferrugineou^  yellow  or  ochraceous  colour  in  jiroporlion  mt  it 
assimilates  iron,  the  presence  of  which  metal  in  the  Dia- 
tomacese  has  been  proved  by  the  analyses  conducted  by  Pro- 
fessor Frantland  at  Manchester.  And  the  identity  thus 
proved  of  the  endocbrorae  of  the  diatoms  with  chlorophyll 
affords  a  further  insuperable  argument  in  favour  of  ihtir 
vegetable  nature. 

After  these  ohservations  I  was  further  desirous  of  stibject- 
ing  to  the  action  of  nitric  acid  some  oi'  the  green  masses  in 
the  aquarium  aboive  mentioned,  and  which  I  judged  to  contain 
nasceut  diatoms,  with  the  view  of  proving  the  presence  of 
silica  in  them,  and  possibly  of  determining  the  period  at 
which  that  mineral  element  is  developed.  I  conducted  the' 
experiment  with  the  utmost  care  I  could  bestow,  so  as,  in 
the  repeated  necessary  washings,  I  might  lose  as  Utile  as 
possible  of  these  delicate  corpuscles.  From  the  minute 
traces  of  sihceous  matter  thus  prociired  as  the  ultimate  pro- 
duct I  mounted  a  preparation  in  Canada  balsam;  and 
although  the  embryonal  forms  had  been  inevitably  lost,  I  was 
able  clearly  to  distinguish,  thougli  unusually  small,  Nitzschia 
minutissima,  linearis,  and  amphioxya,  Pinnularia  radians, 
and  an  Amphora.  But  in  order  to  discern  these  I  was 
obliged  to  employ  an  oblique  illumination,  to  which  was 
adapted  an  excellent  objective  No.  10,  with  correction  for 
immersion,  by  Ilartnach.  In  the  same  preparation,  besides 
others  of  difficultly-recognisable  forms,  were  some  of  extreme 
minuteness,  in  which  I  was  unable  to  distinguish  any  details 
on  the  surface  of  the  valves ;  and  others,  again,  which  I  was 
able  to  determine,  are  of  such  astounding  minuteness  as  1 
have  hitherto  never  witnessed  in  all  the  numerous  circum- 
stances under  which  I  have  studied  these  species. 

This  would  be  the  place  to  consider  the  question  whether 
the  fiiistule,  when  once  formed,  is  capable  of  further  develop- 
ment or  giowth,  and  if  new  striae  continue  to  be  added  to 
the  valves ;  or  if,  on  the  other  hand,  those  already  existing 
may  become  wider  apart,  so  that  in  a  given  space  of  the 
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valve  a  smaller  imiiibei'  of  nfrite  may  be  cuuuted.  Although 
my  opinion  may  not  agree  witli  that  of  any  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  microscopists,  I  am  at  present  inclined  to  the 
belief  that  the  Diatomacem,  like  nny  other  organism  which 
is  produced  from  a  gemij  is  bom  of  small  size,  and  glows  as 
it  passes  through  the  various  stages  of  life.  And  I  believe 
that  this  growth  may  take  place  in  various  ways  in  different 
species.  Hut  as  an  inquiry  of  this  kind  is  ultimately  con- 
nected with  the  very  thorny  question  of  the  true  limits 
between  the  genera,  species,  and  varieties  of  the  Diatomaceie, 
I  will  reserve  it  for  a  future  occasion. 


On  the  Structure  of  the  Lachrymal  Glands. 
By  FttANz  Boll. 

Kecently,  in  histological  researches,  peculiar  star-shaped 
cells  have  been  noticed  in  the  aciniterous  glands.  Krause 
was  the  first  man  who  isolated  these,  in  the  case  of  the 
parotid  of  a  cat,  by  means  of  maceration  in  vinegar.  He  is 
inclined  to  treat  them  as  nervous  organs.  Henle  also 
describes  stellate  cells  in  tbe  walls  of  the  rennet  glands,  as 
well  as  the  parotid  and  mamina;.  He  also  thinks  that  they  are 
most  likely  of  a  nervous  character,  although  he  has  never 
seen  any  connection  with  the  nerve-fibres.  Pflueger  describes 
multipolar  cells  in  the  salivary  glands  of  the  rabbit.  He 
holds  them  to  be  multipolar  ganglion -cells,  and  observed  on 
one  side  their  connection  with  the  fibres,  and  on  the  other 
side  with  the  secretory  epithelial  cells.  Finally,  Kijlliker 
has  made  closer  researches  concerning  the  cells  in  question 
in  the  salivary  glands.  He  considers  them  to  be  simply 
forms  of  the  covering  structure  of  the  alveolus,  which  seem 
to  him  to  represent  a  kind  of  reticulum. 

I  began  to  give  my  attention  to  these  doubtful  objects 
whilst  Examining  the  lachrymal  glands  in  the  summer  vaca- 
tion of  1867,  and  continued  in  Bonn  later  on  to  do  so. 

The  lachrymal  glands  of  the  pig,  sheep,  calf,  and  dog,  also 
the  submaxillary  of  the  rabbit,  calf,  and  dog,  and  the  parotid 
of  the  cat  and  rabbit,  served  me  as  objects  of  examination. 
The  following  are  the  methods  of  isolating  these  cells : — ■ 
Maceration  in  vinegar  (Krause);  treatment  with  bichro- 
mate of  potash  (Hcnle)  ;  with  33  per  cent,  liquor  potassce 
(Pflueger) ;  and    placing  in    a  solution    of  iodine,   later    on 
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'  twenty-four  hours  in  chroiuit  acid  3*,  i>er  cent.,  and 
ncliromutc  of  potash  -,\,  percent.  {I'flucgcr).  I  huvp  found 
he  last  two  methods  of  I'flucucr  the  most  useful,  and  all 
_  s  results  laid  down  herein  urc  ohtnint-d  by  tlii*  procesti.  If 
he  glands  are  examined  by  any  other  nif^thod  but  nmcrra- 
"ion  the  star-like  cells  are  ouly  [mrily,  or  not  all,  seen. 
What  now  appears  iu  tlic  jirpiiarolioii  by  mean*  of 
iceration  in  a  solution  of  ifMlini'  m  »1k'  pcculinr  form  of 
jithelium,  the  cells  of  which  swim  about  iu  the  liquid, 
ither  sing;ly  or  two  or  ihrco  togBther,  I  must  agree  with 
Pflueger,  as  against  Giannuzxi,  that  they  all  show  a  distinct 
nucleus.  Also,  the  coll  itaelf  is  very  rarely  timply  round 
W  polygonal,  hut  mostly  breaks  out  into  one  or  mitre  projec- 
tions.    The  projecting  forms  arc  pcculi.i 


A- 


Besides  the  epithelium  here  noted  all  other  glands  that  1 
have  examined  by  this  method  have  shown  the  star  like  cells 
BO  that  I  must  note  it  as  being  a  con^t  ml  -ippearance  Tliese 
Cells  show  generally  a  granular  nucleus  without  nucleoli 
which  comes  out  more  clearly  by  the  iddition  of  acetic  acid 
The  cell-substance  is  not  true  granulai  protoplasma  but 
apjiears  to  be  more  homogeneous  soft  pale  and  shows  a 
feeble  but  clear  striping  in  the  direction  of  the  outshooting 
projections.  Only  in  the  substance  immediately  surrounding 
the  nucleus  can  a  fine  granulation  be  seen  The  delicate 
nearly  transparent,  smooth  projections  show  the  longitudinal 
strife  the  most  clearly.  The  fona  and  size  of  the  real  cell 
body,  thr  number  of  projections  and  their  more  01  less 
secondary  division  and  branching;  present  numerous  varia 
tions.  T  only  need  draw  attention  to  fig  3  where  different 
A)Tms  are  represented  from  the  lacrhyraal  gland  of  a  calf. 
The  species  of  animal  in    which   they  are  found  also  gives 
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rise  to  tliiferences.  ThuS,  for  instance,  in  the  glands  ofj 
the  calf  the  cells  have  large  dimensions,  and  a  distinct, 
richly  developed  cell-substance.  The  projections  become 
prominent  by  gradual  contraction  of  the  ccU-body,  and' 
branch  very  numerously,  generally  at  a  very  acute  angle. 
The  cells  of  the  rabbit  and  dog  are  very  thin  and  small  j 
the  processes,  which  project  sharply  from  the  cell-body, 
branch  much  less.  Bet^veen  these  two  forms  stand  the 
isolated  cells  of  the  lachrymal  glands  of  the  sheep. 

If,  now,  we  trace  these  interesting  cells  by  means  of 
the  above  method  (best  in  the  lachrymal  glands  of  the  calf), 
we  soon  find  that  they  do  not  present  themselves  alone, 
but  form  singular  nets,  with  tree-like  branched  tendrils  and 
complicated  anastomoses ;  it  msyeven  so  happen  that  we  obtain 
one  of  these  networks  which  still  retains  the  form  of  the 
alveolus,  like  a  basket  in  which  the  acinus  of  the  gland  lies. 
The  epithelial  cells  adhere  to  the  spaces  in  the  net  which 
open  from  the  periphery  into  the  hollow  enclosed  by  the  net- 
work, as  by  a  "  scaffoldiug  "  (fig.  1).  By  the  inner  connec- 
tion of  the  surrounding  cell-basket  with  the  secreting  cells 
of  the  alveolus,  it  often  seems  as  though  two  kinds  of  cells 
were  in  direct  connection.  On  the  other  hand,  the  branched 
cells  of  the  first  can  easily  be  mistaken  for  those  of  the 
alveolus — for  instance,  in  such  a  case  as  where  one  or  more ,, 
of  the  processes  are  knocked  off. 

The  radiate  and  ranch  branched  tendrils  of  the  cells  are, , 
as  already  shown,  smooth  and  band-like.  In  the  rabbit  and  ■ 
sheep  the  cells  themselves  are  so.  In  the  glands  of  the  calf, 
and  particularly  in  those  of  the  dog,  the  parts  of  the  net 
where  the  nuclei  lie,  that  is,  the  cell-bodies,  show  a  distinct 
thickening.  Here  we  have,  according  to  my  idea,  a  perfectly 
undeniable  explanation  of  the  peculiar  formations,  which  some  ■ 
time  ago  were  described  and  figured  by  Giannuzzi  from  the' 
submaxillaries  of  the  dog,  as  "  mondchen  "  (lunula).  The 
crescent- shaped  forms  (fig.  2)  arc  to  be  obtained  in  numbers 
from  the  lachrymal  glands  of  the  calf  by  means  of  maceration. 
They  are  multipolar  cells,  which  have  retained  the  curve  of 
the  alveolus,  and  arc  seen  in  profile,  their  processes  lying  in 
the  plane  of  the  profile.  If  one  allows  such  a  form  to  roll 
about  itnder  the  microscope,  the  transformation  of  the  peculiar 
crescent  form  into  a  multipolar  cell  takes  place  imdcr  one's 
eyes.  Fig.  2  shows  two  forms,  which  appear  not  unfre- 
quently,  where  one  or  more  processes  are  disposed  about  the 
crescent,  and,  coming  out  of  the  profile-plane,  become  visible. . 
If  this  explanation  is  adopted  the  want  o?the  lunulse  in  the 
submaxillaries  oftherabbitj  where  both  Pfluegcr  and  KoUiker 
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missed  them,  is  of  no  conwHiupncc.  'Vhe  special  thinness  uf 
the  miiltipokr  cells  in  the  rabbit  doc*  not  ullow  the  profile 
view  to  appear  as  a  half-nioon ;  but  yet  in  thc«c  glundM  the 
peculiar  net-like  »tnictiiro  is  found,  althou^iih  not  nearly  »o 
strongly  developed  as  in  the  calf. 

All  the  ahovc-named  gluiitU  were  examined  also  as  to  their 
nerve-endings  by  means  of  the  capital  method  of  PflucKer, 
that  is,  by  tie  use  of  very  dilutt-d  chromic  acid.  Concerning 
this  metbodj  I  need  only  to  mention  the  writing  of  I'fiueger, 
and  again  repeat  the  advice  not  to  overlook  any  of  the  pre- 
cautions given  by  him. 

In  the  preparations  kept  by  means  of  this  method  the  cells 
which  lie  close  to  one  anotlier  wilhin  the  alveolus  appear  irre- 
gularly polygonal,  and,  as  Pfluegcr  says,  nearly  of  the  same 
size.  If  not  at  first  sight,  at  least  by  different  focussing,  all 
show  sometimes  a  simply  round,  but  generally  an  excen- 
trically  placed  nuclei  s,  which  often  sends  out  a  pointed  pro- 
jection. We  see  no  trace  of  the  mullipolar  cells,  and  it  is 
only  in  the  glands  of  the  calf  «nd  doR  that  we  see  ]>eeuliar 
crescent-shaped  forms,  which  generally  are  disiposed  about 
the  blind  end  of  the  alveolus. 

The  alveoli  appear  to  be  surronnded  by  connective  tissue. 
In  the  rabbit  this  is  scarcest  and  the  fibrils  finest,  and  attaches 
itself  very  loosely  to  the  alveoli.  In  old  rabbits  it  is  more 
mixed  with  Stronger  fibrils  and  elastic  tissue,  and  more 
solid,  and  is  with  difficulty  detached  from  the  alveolus.  It  is 
the  carrier  of  the  blood-vessels  and  nerves.  As  a  peculiarity 
of  the  lachrymal  glands  of  the  sheep,  1  may  here  mention  the 
enormous  abundance  of  stellate  pigment-cella  which  accom- 
pany the  nerve -branches. 

We  will  now  direct  our  attention  to  the  examination  of 
the  course  and  endings  of  the  nerve-fibres.  I  will  begin 
■with  the  lachrymal  glands,  where  the  relations  are  simpler, 
because  one  nerve,  namely  the  3i.  lachrymalis,  has  the  whole 
care  of  the  glands,  whilst  in  the  salivary  glands  the  nerves 
which  rule  the  secretion  are  difficult  to  be  seen  by  naked-eye 
anatomical  preparation. 

If  one  examines  quite  freshly- prepared  n.  lachrymalis  in  a 
solution  of  iodine,  serum,  or  chromic  acid,  it  will  be  found 
that  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  ucrve-fibrea  (in  my 
opinion  four  fifths)  are  medullary  nerve-fibn's.  It  is  worth 
remarking  that  all  sizes  lie  close  to  one  another,  &om  the 
rudest  to  the  finest.  Besides  these  fibres  there  are  also 
others.  Their  diameter  is  very  changeable.  They  consist  of 
a  very  soft,  very  easily  burst,  connective-tissue- like  covering, 
in  which  granuli  are  often  to  he  seen,  and  of  a  peculiarly 
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weak,  Bbining,  and  finely  granulated  contents.  In  the  inside 
of  the  covering  it  appears  finely  granulated,  pale,  or  in  Bome 
places  striped  with  peculiarly  fine  longitudinal  markings. 
If,  however,  it  should  have  burst,  as  may  be  the  case  by 
a  careless  placing  of  the  covering-glass,  it  forms  peculiar 
dark  balls  and  shapes,  which  are  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  characteriBtic  pipe-Uke  forms  of  the  nerve-tubes  through 
their  more  finely  granulated  character,  and  therefore  more 
clouded  appearance,  as  well  as  through  the  want  of  double 
outline. 

It  is  well  known  that  Pflueger  saw  that  in  the  salivary 
glands  the  nerve-fibres  approached  the  alveolus,  entered 
the  same,  branched  out  between  the  single  cells,  and  at  last 
came  into  connection  with  the  epithelium.  I  can  only 
endorse  these  statements  of  Pflueger.  Some  of  my  figures  are 
taken  from  the  lachrymal  glands  of  the  sheep.  In  some, 
exactly  as  in  the  plates  of  Pflueger  (taf  i,  1—4),  are  to  be 
seen  the  fibres,  already  known,  which  come  from  the  stem  of  ■ 
the  lachrymal  nerve,  and  enter  the  blunt  end  of  the  alveolus, 
where  they  pass  into  an  obscure  mass,  which  is  not  clearly 
separated  from  the  neighbouring  epithelium.  Whilst  some 
of  these  fibres  do  not  show  any  further  difference,  and  are, 
therefore,  not  to  be  separated  from  the  common  fibres  d 
Kcmak,  as  M.  Schultze  has  pictured  them  from  the  spleen- 
nerves  of  the  ox,  there  are  others  which  have  the  peculiar 
property  of  containing,  buried  in  their  inside,  two  and 
even  four  peculiar,  shiny,  soft  fibres,  which  are  certainly  to 
be  considered  as  axis -cylinders.  Cases  such  as  Pflueger 
pictures  in  table  i,  figs,  5- — 9,  are  comparatively  seldom  seen 
in  the  lachrymal  glands  of  the  sheep  and  calf.  Nevertheless,. 
I  have  twice  undoubtedly  observed  the  entrance  of  a  large- 
medullary  nerve  into  the  alveolus,  and  have  been  able  to  con- 
vince myself  of  tiie  frequent  appearance  of  these  forms  in  the 
submaxillaries  of  the  rabbit,  which  certainly,  of  all  glands,  is 
the  be=t  for  the  study  of  nerve-endings.  Oftener,  however, 
forms  are  to  be  seen  in  the  lachrymal  glands  of  the  sheep,  as 
in  fig.  3,  where  an  undoubted  fine  medullary  nerve  enters 
the  alveolus,  and  branches  ofl'  amongst  the  epitheUal  cells. 
To  follow  the  continuation  of  the  axis -cylinder,  which  is 
enclosed  in  the  fibres  of  Bemak,  through  the  finely  granu- 
lated mass  of  the  place  of  entrance,  is  very  difficult,  although 
some  of  my  preparations  show  undoubtedly  a  soft  fibre  which 
branches  out  amongst  the  epithelial  cells,  but  whose  connec- 
tion with  the  axis-cylinder  at  the  place  of  entrance  i 
proved  with  certainly. 

Lastly,  I  must  shortly  mention  the  peculiar  orgajvoUila 
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Pflueger  discovered,  and  to  which,  in  the  submaxillaries,  he 
has  given  the  name  of  salivary  canals  (Speichelrohren).  These 
are  clothed  with  cylinder  epithelium,  and  must  by  no  means 
be  mistaken  for  the  excretory  ducts  of  the  salivary  glands, 
which  are  covered  with  pavement  epithelium.  They  appear 
to  me  to  be  forms  of  a  very  high  functional  importance, 
because  in  the  submaxillaries  of  the  rabbit,  where,  after  treat- 
ment with  1  per  cent,  hyperosmic  acid,  they  come  out 
beautifully,  they  take  up  a  fourth  of  the  volume  of  the 
whole  gland.  That  they  do  not  act  only  as  a  conducting 
apparatus,  that  is,  as  passages  for  the  secreted  saliva,  is  seen 
from  the  fact  that  some  end  blindly.  By  the  above-mentioned 
method  one  can  see  very  plainly,  at  the  end  of  the  cylinder 
epithelium,  when  it  is  turned  to  the  light,  a  striping,  which 
might  be  the  indication  of  a  fine  system  of  fibres,  or  fibrilla- 
tion. "  Lachrymal  canals "  also  appear  in  the  lachrymal 
glands  of  the  animals  examined,  but  by  no  means  in  such 
numbers  as  the  canals  in  the  submaxillaries  of  the  rabbit. 
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EoUiker's  and  Biebold's  Zeitschrift  far  Wissench.  Zoologie. 
Part  II,  1868. 

1.  "  A  Contribution  to  the  Knowledge  of  the  Tienite,"  by 
Johannes  Peuereiaen,  of  Dorpal.    One  plate,  forty-five  pages. 

2.  "  Aaatoiny  of  the  Bed-bug  {Cimex  Uctularvits,  L.),  by 
Dr.  Leonard  Landois,  of  Greifswald. — This  is  a  detailed 
memoir  of  nineteen  pages,  illustrated  by  two  plates,  and  is  a 
worthy  successor  to  the  author's  treatises  on  the  anatomy  of 
the  Pediculi  infesting  the  human  species.  The  various  glands 
of  the  insect — salivary,  Malpighian,  and  stink-glands — are 
carefully  described  and  fignred.  Dr.  Landois  has  examined 
especially  the  secretion  of  the  last.  He  finds  that  it  crystal- 
lizes from  an  ethereal  solution  in  colourless  prisms,  and  has 
a  powerfully  acid  reaction.  Its  chemical  formula  appears  to 
be  C;f^^^.    The  name  Citnicin  acid  is  given  to  this  body. 

3.  "  On  the  Tunica  which  surround  the  Yelk  of  the  BirtPa 
Egg,"  by  W.  von  Nathusius,  of  Konigabom. — This  is  a 
memoir  of  forty-six  pages,  illustrated  ty  five  large  plates,  and 
worthy  of  more  detailed  notice  than  we  can  now  give  to  it. 

4.  "  On  the  Genua  Cynthia  as  a  Searual  Form  of  the  Mysidian 
Genus  Siriella,"  by  Prof.  Dr.  C.  Claus.   Four  pages,  one  plate. 

5.  "  On  the  Snake-like  Amphibians  {Cxcilite) ;  a  Contribu- 
tion to  the  Anatomical  Knowledge  of  the  Amphibia"  by  Prof. 
Leydig,  of  Tubingen.     Eighteen  pages,  two  plates. 

6.  "  On  Deposits  of  Tyroain  on  Animal  Organs,"  by  Carl. 
Voit. — This  notice,  as  explanatory  of  an  appearance  not  un- 
frequently  met  with  in  iU-preserved  preparations  of  animal 
tissues,  is  of  some  interest,  amongst  others,  to  the  micro- 
ecopist. 

Home  years  since  specimens  of  fish  which  had  been  kept 
in  weak  spirit  were  sent  to  Hcrr  Voit  to  determine  the  nature 
of  a  peculiar  deposit  upon  the  surface  of  the  scales,  which 
■was  so  copious  as  entirely  to  destroy  the  value  of  the  speci- 
mens. 
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llie  deposit  in  question  was  composed  of  a  miiltiludc  of 
snow-white  globular  masses  about  the  size  of  a  pin's  head. 
When  viewed  under  the  microscope,  the  globules  were  seen 
to  be  formed  of  groups  of  minute  radially  disposed  needles. 
They  could  be  easily  detached  from  the  scales,  and  conse- 
quently afforded  a  tolerably  pure  material  for  chemical  ex- 
amination. They  were  very  difficultly  soluble  in  cold  water, 
insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  whilst  they  were  readily  dis- 
solved in  cold  hydrochloric  acid  and  alkalies.  From  the 
ammoniacal  solution,  by  evaporation,  the  characteristic 
acicular  bundles  of  tyrosin  were  readily  procurable.  De- 
composed by  concentrate  dnitric  acid,  they  afforded  a  yellow 
solution,  which  on  evaporation  left  a  yellow-brown  re- 
siduum, which  when  moistened  with  a  solution  of  caustic 
soda  gave  a  deep  reddish -yellow  colour,  which  became 
brown  on  evaporation,  and  finally  black  (Scherer's  test). 

From  these  and  other  indications  no  doubt  could  be  enter- 
tained that  the  crystalline  material  was  tyrosin,  and  further 
investigation  only  confirmed  this  conclusion,  and  proved  the 
distinction  of  the  deposit  in  question  from  xanthoglobuHn  and 
hunn. 

Leucin  and  tyrosin,  as  is  well  known,  occur  in  many  animal 
organs,  even  when  quite  freshly  prepared,  and  the  demon- 
Btration  by  Kuhne,  that  albuminous  matters  can  be  trans- 
formed into  these  products  by  the  action  of  the  alkaline 
jiancreatic  juice,  is  extremely  interesting,  Stadeler  and 
Frerichs  have  shown  their  presence  also  in  the  lower  animals, 
and  especially  in  the  Crustacea,  Arachnida,  and  Insects.  But 
with  respect  to  fish,  they  were  uuable  to  procure  leadn  and 
tyrosin  from  the  Ray  and  from  several  organs  of  the  Dogfish, 
although  a  small  quantity  of  leucin  was  procurable  from  the 
spleen  and  pancreas,  and  some  tyrosin  from  the  spleen  of  the 
latter  It  is  consequently  impossible  to  assign  the 
deposit  of  tyrosin  in  the  preparations  above  referred  to  to 
any  pre-existing  in  the  fish. 

From  many  considerations  it  is  obvious  that  in  these  and 
in  numerous  other  cases  cited  the  tyrosin  is  the  product  of 
decomposition  of  the  albuminous  substances,  although  it 
would  seem  that  putrefaction,  or  an  approach  to  it,  is  un- 
necessary to  produce  the  effect,  as  the  author  cites  an  instance 
of  some  smoked  ham  in  which  the  intermuscular  substance 
was  studded  with  innumei-able  white  points,  standing  in 
strong  contrast  with  the  red  flesh,  and  which  had  been 
regarded  by  the  dealer  as  encysted  Trichinfe,  but  on  examina- 
tion by  the  author  proved  to  be  nothing  more  than  minute 
deposits  of  tyrosin. 
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lu  this  case  it  was  iii<le terminable  whether  the  deposit  had 
being  formed  during  life,  or  whether  it  was  the  product  of 
incipient  putrefaction  before  the  smoking.  But  this  seemed 
to  be  unlikely,  as  the  ham  appeared  quite  fresh,  and  tasted 
and  smelt  quite  sweet.  The  author  is  convinced  that  similar 
deposits  'of  tyrosin  will  often  be  met  with,  and  it  seems 
useful  to  bear  the  likelihood  of  such  an  occurrence  in  mind 
when  the  microscope  may  be  called  upon  to  determine  the 
nature  of  doubtful  appearances  in  ham  or  pork. 

Max  Schttltze's  Arohiv — Part  III  has  not  yet  been  received 
in  this  country. 

BibliothecLae  UmverBelle.  Juno. — "  On  the  Contractile  Tissue 
of  Sponges,"  by  N.  Licbcrkiibn. — In  a  recent  supplement  to 
his  numerous  investigations  of  Sponges,  Lieherkiihn  has  paid 
special  attention  to  the  ciliated  embiyos  of  the  Spongillae. 
The  ova  present  a  perfectly  regular  segmentation.  They  are 
situated,  like  the  embryos,  in  lacunce  of  the  parenchyma  of 
the  body.  It  is  there  also  that  the  spermatic  cells  are  found. 
To  observe  the  embryos,  Lieberkiibn  divides  the  Spongilla 
into  thin  sections,  which  he  leaves  to  soak  in  water  for  a  day. 
The  embryos,  up  to  the  moment  when  they  commence  the» 
independent  life,  remain  in  the  envelope  formed  by  the  con- 
tractile tissue  of  the  sponge,  in  which  they  Xwra  about  by 
means  of  their  cihary  coat.  During  this  period  the  cavity  ot 
the  body,  which  is  filled  -with  hquid,  is  formed.  A  portion 
of  the  spheres  of  segmentation  which  have  not  undergone 
much  modification  are  crowded  together  in  the  posterior  part 
of  the  body,  where  they  form  an  opaque  mass.  The  cUia  of, 
the  embryo  are  very  long,  and  implanted  upon  still  amorphous 
saicode,  and  not  upon  true  cells.  The  mass  of  the  embrya 
properly  so  called,  however,  is  formed  by  contractile  and 
nucleated  cells,  a  portion  of  which  enclose  siUceous  spicules 
in  their  interior.  This  tissue  is  identical  with  the  contractile 
parenchyma  of  the  sponge  itself. 

July. — "  On  Inflammation  and  Suppuration,"  by  J.  Cohn- 
heim. — The  labours  of  Herr  Virchow  on  connective  tiBsuo 
have  inaugurated  a  new  era  in  histology,  in  which  all  authon 
are  agreed  in  attributing  to  the  steUate  corpuscles  of  this 
-tissue  an  extreme  importance.*  Perhaps  this  importance 
may  have  been  exaggerated ;  at  any  rate,  a  reaction  against 
the  ideas  of  the  school  of  M.  Virchow  is  beginning  to  make 
itself  felt.  The  corpuscles  of  the  pus,  on  the  origin  of  which 
anatomists  have  so  much  disserted,  are  considered  generally 
at  present,  with  Herr  Virchow,  as  resulting  from  the  ab- 

*  See  Translation  of  i'nnt  Boll's  paper  on  the  Lacbrjmal  Glands  in  this 
nnraber  of  the  Journal. 
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normal  multiplication  of  the  Ktellnle  eelb  of  toiuicctirc 
tissue.  Tbe  Iiibours  of  Herr  C-ohiihcini  haVK,  howcvi-r,  con- 
ducted hini'to  a  vcr}'  different  result,  tit!  hiu  awtiirctl  litm- 
«elf  tkat  tKe  colourless  corpuscles  of  the  blood,  the  aina'Iioid 
movements  of  which  are  well  known,  Pobscbs  the  projwrty  of 
passing  through  the  wall  of  the  cupilliirieit  without  tearin){ 
them.  They  appear  to  make  ihcmselvcR  a  way  liy  ilicr  diUtn- 
tion  of  "stomata"  in  the  vascular  epithelium,  or  perhupa 
even  they  may  actively  pierce  (he  wall.  It  is,  therefore, 
right  to  consider  whether  there  may  not  exist  between  the 
ctdourless  corpuscles  of  the  blood  and  the  c«rpu»cleft  of  pus 
■something  more  than  a  simple  resemblance  of  form,  and 
whether  they  are  not  actually  identical  one  with  another. 
M.  Cohnheim  gives  his  adhesion  to  the  affirmative,  and  he 
tests  his  theory  by  an  ingenious  experiment.  He  impreg- 
nates with  a  coloured  substance  the  ama'boid  corpuscles  of  a 
lymphatic  sac  in  a  frog,  whose  cornea  he  has  previously  put 
into  an  inflammatory  condition  by  a  lesion  ;  then  he  searches 
with  the  microscope,  among  the  globules  of  the  pus  of  the 
-cornea,  for  the  cells  impregnated  with  the  colouring  matter. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  he  finds  them  there,  which  apt>eiira  singu- 
larly fevorabte  to  his  view  of  the  matter.  The  glohulea  of 
pus  would  then  be  lymphatic  corpuscles  extravasaled  from 
the  capillaries,  although  one  rannot  affirm  that  these  cor- 
puscles are  not  capable  of  muttiplying  themselves  outside  of 
the  circulatory  system. 

Comptes  Bendus.  May. — "  The  Tactile  Corpuaclea." — M, 
Rouget  believes  he  lias  demonstrated  the  actual  structure  of 
these  bodies,  which  have  so  often  baffled  anatomists.  He 
■prepares  the  tissues  by  soaking  them  for  some  time  in  acidu- 
lated water.  He  then  acts  on  the  specimens  with  strong 
-nitric  acid ;  this,  he  says,  stains  the  nerve-fibres,  and  not  the 
adjacent  structures.  Preparations  made  in  this  way  lead  him 
to  believe  that  the  nerve-fibres  are  not  simply  coiled  round 
the  cone-like  corpuscle,  but  absolutely  enter  its  substance, 
and  penetrate  it. 

We  shall  shortly  notice  M.  Eooget's  observations  more 
fully,  since  he  has  recently  pubtished  them,  illustrated  by 
two  plates,  in  the  '  Archives  de  Physiologie,'  a  publication 
-which  we  are  glad  to  sec  has  just  made  its  appearance  under 
the  distinguished  direction  of  MM.  Brown-Sequard,  Charcot, 
and  Vulpian. 

"Development  of  Bacteria." — M.  Bechamp,in  a  note,  which 
was  read  to  the  Academie  on  May  4,  entered  into  a  long 
account  of  the  developmental  rel.itions  of  Bacteria  and  Micro- 
zymata.    Indeed  he  considered  the  latter  to  be  the  first  stage 
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of  the  former.  The  Microzymata  are  normally  simply  minnte 
spherical  hodies.  lu  this  state  they  exist  normally  in  the 
human  body.  But  when  the  tissues  are  expos^  to  the  air 
they  grow  into  chains  and  hecome  Bacteria.  MM.  Bechamp 
and  Estor  seem  to  think  it  a  proof  of  these  Bacteria  being 
normal  constituents  of  the  body,  that  they  are  found  in  the 
liver.  But  after  all,  what  is  to  prevent  any  organic  germs 
from  reaching  the  inmost  centre  of  the  liyerj  through  the 
mouth,  stomach,  and  gall-duct,' 

July. — "  On  the  Existence  of  Capillary  Arterial  Vessels  in 
Insects.  By  Jules  Kiinckel.* — Zoologists  supposed  that  the 
circiJation  of  the  blood  in  insects  was  limited  to  certain  cur- 
rents detected  by  Carua  in  transparent  larvee,  when  in  1847 
M.  Blanchard  proved  that  the  tracheie  of  these  animals  iiil- 
filled  the  function  of  arteries,  by  conveying,  in  a  peripheral 
space,  the  nutritive  fluids  to  all  the  organs.  He  ascertained, 
by  means  of  delicate  injections,  the  existence  of  a  free  space 
between  the  two  membranes  composing  the  trachcEe:  the 
injected  fluid  expelled  the  blood  and  replaced  it. 

After  having  verified  and  confirmed  M.  Blanchard's  dis- 
covery, M.  Agassiz  insisted  upon  the  evidence  of  the  demon- 
sti'ation.  Seeking  afterwards  to  complete  this  discovery,  he 
paid  particular  attention  to  the  termination  of  the  tracheEe. 
In  a  memoir  published  in  I849,t  this  naturalist  distinguished 
the  ordinary  trachece  terminating  in  little  ampullie,  and  the 
trachea?  terminated  by  little  tubes  destitute  of  a  spiral  fila- 
ment, which  he  named  the  capillaries  of  the  trachetB.  M. 
Agassiz  expresses  himself  as  follows  : — "  In  the  grasshoppers 
which  I  injected  by  the  dorsal  vessel  I  foujid  in  the  legs  the 
muscles  elegantly  covered  with  dendritic  tufta  of  these  ves- 
sels (the  capillaries  of  the  tracbeEc)  all  injected  with  coloured 
matter ;  and  in  a  portion  of  a  muscle  of  the  leg  of  an  Acri- 
dium  Jlavovittatum,  submitted  to  a  high  magnifying  power,  I 
observed  the  distribution  of  these  little  vessels,  which  has  a 
striking  reaemhlancc  to  the  distribution  of  the  blood-vessels 
in  the  bodies  of  the  higher  animals." 

Nearly  twenty  years  have  passed  since  the  period,  when 
M.  Agassiz  announced  these  facts,  which  appear  to  have  been 
but  little  understood ;  for  the  authors  who  have  written  on 
the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  insects  have  not  even  men- 
tioned them. 

The  direct  observation  of  the  phenomenon  of  circulation 
was  wanting;  no  one  had  succeeded  in  detecting  the  move- 

*  TranslaW  in  the  'Ana.  and  Mag.  Nat.  HiBt.,'  Sept.,  1808. 
■[■  'Proc.  Amerirao  Asaociation,'  ie*9,  pp.  HO— IIS;    translated  in 
'Ann.  dcB  Bei.  Nat.,'  3"  aer.,  vr,  pp.  358—363. 
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ment  of  the  blood  citlirr  in  iho  pcrUrachfnl  ipacc  ur  in  the 
capillaries;  and  M.  Mi]qp-£cln-aT(l»>  indicated  as  m  fact  to  be 
regretted  that  "the  existence  of  currcnW  in  the  tubifomi 
lacuase  had  not  yet  been  ascertained."  ilavin;;  boon  led,  by 
general  researches  upon  the  organization  of  tho  Diptcru,  to 
study  the  apparatus  of  circulation  and  respiration,  I  have 
frequently  examined  the  trachese.  1  always  saw,  without 
difficulty,  the  globules  between  the  two  coats ;  but.  llie 
animals  being  dead,  the  blood  was  motionless.  In  pursuing 
my  investigatious  of  the  distribution  of  the  traclic-jc  in  tho 
muscles,  I  was  too  much  struck  by  the  character  of  tliis  dis- 
tribution not  to  dwell  upon  it.  Having  succeeded  in  remov- 
ing a  muscular  bundle  from  a  living  £ristalis,  without  tearing 
it,  and  brought  it  quickly  into  the  focus  of  a  powerful  micro- 
scope, I  had  the  surprise  of  sciing  the  blood  imprisoned 
between  the  two  membranes  of  the  trachese  running  in  this 
peritracheal  space,  and  penetrating  into  the  finest  arterioles. 
I  observed  the  course  of  the  blood-globules  with  the  same 
facility  as  in  the  capillaries  of  the  mesentery  or  the  membrane 
uniting  the  digits  of  a  frog.  I  was,  therefore,  fortunate 
enough  to  see  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  capillaries 
of  insects. 

I  have  been  able  to  convince  myself  of  the  existence  of  a 
system  of  arterial  capillaries  in  all  insects  :  the  most  delicate 
arterioles  creep,  not  only  througt  the  muscles,  but  also  over 
the  other  organs.  In  general  the  blood  thus  observed  by 
transmitted  light  presents  a  rosy  tint  very  favorable  for 
observation.  When  the  blood  abandons  the  trachea  and  its 
arterioles,  which  I  have  frequently  seen,  they  lose  their 
coloration.  The  trachea,  recognisable  by  its  spiral  filament, 
may  always  be  perceived ;  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  distin- 
guish the  arterioles,  so  delicate  and  transparent  are  their 

The  difficulties  of  the  experiment  are  great.  Tho  insect 
must  be  quickly  opened,  a  muscular  bundle  must  be  taken 
from  the  living  animal,  anH  this  bundle  conveyed  under  the 
microscope;  and  then,  under  favorable  conditions,  the  blood 
is  seen  flowing  rapidly  through  the  arterioles.  For  these 
investigations  a  considerable  magnifying  power  is  necessary. 
I  have  been  singularly  aided  by  the  very  perfect  immersion- 
objectives  which  M.  Nachet  was  kind  enough  to  place  at  my 


s  necessary  to  give  a  precise  explanation  of  the  structure 
of  the  arterioles  and  their  mode  of  distribution. 

The  traehcEe,  as   is  well  known,  are   composed   of  two 
coats:  the  inner  coat  forms  the  envelope  of  'he  aeriferous 
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canal ;  the  outer  coat,  or  peritraclieal  membrane  (peritoneal 
memltrane  of  the  Germans^,  surrounds  the  former  enve- 
lope, leaving  an  interval,  the  peritracheal  space.  But  at  the 
point  where  the  tracheae  penetrate  between  the  muscular 
^bres,  the  inner  coat  disappears,  and  the  aeriferous  canal 
terminates  csecally,  whilst  the  outer  coat  or  peritracheal 
membrane  becomes  the  wall  of  the  blood-vessels  or  arterial 
capillariee.  It  is  not  only  the  spiroid  thickening  of  the 
inner  coat,  or  spiral  filament,  that  disappears,  it  is  the  inner 
coat  itself  that  stops  and  suddenly  closes  the  aeriferous  canal. 
In  this  way  we  see,  starling  from  a  more  or  less  voluminous 
tracheal  stem,  very  delicate  blood-vessels,  in  larger  or  smaller 
number,  which  divide  and  subdivide  regularly  to  their 
extremities. 

The  blood  retained  in  the  peritracheal  space  remains 
throughout  its  course  in  contact  with  oxygen ;  it  reaches  the 
capillaries  perfectly  vivified,  and  is  a  true  arterial  blood. 
The  capillaries  are  not  in  connmunication  with  venous  capil- 
laries ;  the  blood  diffuses  itself  through  the  tissues,  nourishes 
them,  and  falls  into  the  lacunee  ;  the  lacunar  currents  convey 
it  again  to  the  dorsal  vessel. 

Thus,  to  sum  up,  the  tracheEe  of  insects,  which  are  aeri- 
ferous tubes  in  their  central  portion  and  blood-vessels  in  their 
peripheral  part,  become  at  their  extremities  true  arterial 
capillaries. 

August. — "Note  on  the  Microsymata  contained  in  Animal 
Cells,"  by  M.  A.  Estor, — ^The  author  makes  additional  re- 
marks as  to  the  evolution  of  Microzymata,  or  molecular  granu- 
lations, normally  in  cells  of  animals.  These  Microzymata,  in 
the  conditions  specified,  group  themselves  two  and  two,  or  in 
still  larger  numbers ;  then  elongate  slowly,  at  length  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  represent  true  Bacteria.  These  facts  are  the 
results  obtained  fi'om  a  great  number  of  experiments  made 
on  difierent  animals.  The  following  observation  shows  that 
the  same  transformations  may  take  place  in  man.  A  cystic 
growth,  cut  out  three  days  heforB,  and  filled  with  a  half- 
liquid,  greenish  matter,  was  submitted  to  a  microscopic 
examination.  Microzymata  at  all  periods  of  development 
were  observed :  isolated  granulations,  others  associated,  others 
a  little  elongated,  and  lastly  true  Bacteria. 

Aobin's  JoTimal  de  I'Anat.  et  de  la  Physiol  — "  Micrograpfiic 
Society  of  Paris." — Tiie  reports  given  in  '  Robin's  Journal' 
of  the  meetings  of  this  Society  are  very  interesting,  and  show 
that  a  great  deal  of  real  work  is  being  done  by  its  members. 

M.  Balbiani  drew  attention,  at  the  February  meeting,  to 
the  tubular  prolongations  of  the  nucleolus  in  certain  cellsj 
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vhich,  he  said,  Lubbock  had  noticed  in  the  ovn  of  Myrin- 
pods,  though  he  had  not  regarded  them  as  tubca.  As  to  the 
question  of  the  movements  of  cells,  they  are  of  two  corts— 
amceboid  or  movemcuts  of  reptation,  and  movementa  of  con- 
traction. These  last  may  be  observed  in  the  ovules  of  Myria- 
poda  and  of  Arachnida.  Thus,  in  the  ovule  of  Phalnn^ium, 
the  central  globuie  possesses  several  vacuoles,  called  gene- 
rally nncleoli  by  the  German  authors.  The  greater  part  re- 
gard them  as  solid  bodies,  but  La  Valettc  St.  (ieorgc  con- 
tddera  them  as  vacuoles.  If  one  examines  one  of  these  ovulea 
without  the  addition  of  any  liquitj,  on  a  preparation  closed 
with  wax,  one  sees  one  of  these  vacuoles  enlarge.  It 
becomes  sufficiently  voluminous  to  be  excentric  relatively  to 
the  nucleus,  and  to  make  the  surface  bulge.  It  bursts 
then,  and  is  replaced  by  a  depression,  and  finally  diaappeani. 
Several  of  these  vacuoles  enlarge  and  burst  successively  in 
the  same  way,  which  can  be  contirmed  by  looking  for  two 
hoars  at  the  same  preparation.  This  is  very  different  to 
movements  of  reptation.  A  German  botanist.  Dr.  Cohn,  has 
seen  similar  vacuoles.  M.  Mecznikow  has  observed  them  in 
the  cells  of  the  salivary  glands  of  inserts.  It  is  vacuoles 
similar  to  these  which  communicate  with  the  tubes  which  M. 
Balbiani  described  in  various  cells. 

M,  Balbiani  has  discovered  what  he  considers  to  be  Psoro- 
sperms  in  the  Myriapod  Geophyllus.  This  is  interesting,  as 
widening  the  area  of  habitat  of  these  parasitic  growths.  M. 
Balbiani  considersthefungoidgrowths  which  occur  in  the  Silk- 
'worm  disease  to  be  Psoroaperms.  If  these  bodies,  which  are 
clearly  vegetable,  he  identified  with  the  Psorosperms  of  Fish, 
then  must  we  be  very  careful  to  draw  a  sharp  line  between  Pso- 
rosperms and  Paeudonavicells — the  bodies  which  result  from 
the  breaking  up  of  the  Gregarinae;  for  it  refjuires  very  much 
more  proof  than  we  at  present  possess  to  admit  the  Grega- 
rinse  iuto  the  group  of  half-plants  half-animals  which  has 
been  brought  to  light  by  Cienkow ski's  observations  on 
Monad-forms,  and  De  Bary's  on  Myxogastres.  At  present 
the  Gregarinse  are  known  almost  solely  in  the  active  animal 
form. 

At  the  May  meeting  M.  Lionville  described  corpuscles 
from  serosities  of  blisters  and  burns,  which  are  active,  and 
capable  of  developing  movements.  They  are  minute  vesicles, 
with  a  black  ceutral  point;  others  appear  as  irregular  cor- 
puscles. M.  Lionville  has  also  detected  vibriones  in  urine 
taken  fresh  from  its  passage,  M,  Vwlpian  remarked  that 
the  observations  of  these  motile  corpuscles  in  serosities 
tended  very  much  to   lessen   the   significaQce   of  Hallier'a 
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receut  observations.*  M.  Balbiani  stated  that  the  epidermic 
cells  of  the  skiu  often  contain  Bacteria,  and  may  thus  he  the 
means  of  introducing  them  into  blisters,  pustules,  &c. 

Kisoellanoons — "Action  oj  the  Poison  of  Snakes  on  the 
Blood." — Dr.  Halford,  of  Melbourne,  some  time  since  drew 
attention  in  this  Journal  to  the  remarkable  abundance  of 
white  corpuscles  in  the  blood  of  animals  killed  by  snake- 
bites. Dr.  Joseph  Jones,  of  New  York,  relates  some  careful 
experiments  on  the  action  of  the  poison  of  the  American 
copperhead  snake  in  the  '  Medical  Record.'  Of  several  cases 
observed  the  following  appears  to  have  been  the  most  fully 
studied.  The  dog  lived  sis  days,  and  directly  after  being 
bitten  alteration  of  the  red  blood- corpuscles  was  noticed 
about  the  wound,  A  post-mortem  examination  was  made 
thirty  hours  after  death. 

The  fore-leg  which  had  been  struck  by  the  copperhead  was 
infiltrated  by  the  bloody  serum ;  all  the  fibrous  tissues  of  the 
leg  and  thigh  beneath  the  skin,  np  to  the  abdomen  and 
beyond,  were  greatly  infiltrated  with  dark  purplish -black 
serum.  Under  the  microscope  this  presented  numerous  oil- 
globules  and  altered  blood- corpuscles,  witli  ragged  star-Uke 
edges  ;  long  acicular  crystals  were  also  seen  floating  amongst 
the  altered  blood- corpuscles.  The  blood,  from  the  swollen 
infiltrated  cellular  structures  of  the  head  and  nose,  where 
the  snake  inflicted  the  severest  bite,  presented  a  peculiar 
appearance ;  thousands  of  small  acicular  crystals  were  min- 
gled with  the  altered  blood- corpuscles,  and  as  the  bloody 
serum  and  effused  hlood  dried,  the  blood- corpuscles  seemed 
to  be  transformed  into  crystalline  masses,  shooting  out  into 
crystals  of  hteniaiin  in  all  directions.  The  blood-vessels  of 
the  brain  were  filled  with  gelatinous  eoagulable  blood,  which 
presented  altered  blood- corpuscles  and  acicular  crystals. 

The  muscular  system  everywhere  presented  a  dark  pur- 
plish colour.  The  heart  was  filled  with  coagulated  black 
blood.  When  spread  upon  a  glass  slide,  the  blood-corpus- 
cles almost  immediately  commenced  to  assume  a  crystalline 
form.  Blood-vessels  of  brain  filled  with  dark  blood ;  mem- 
branes and  structures  of  brain  presented  a  normal  appear- 
ance ;  there  were  no  lesions  of  the  brain  recognisable  to  the 
eye.  The  exterior  fibrous  sheath  of  the  spinal  cord  presented 
a  red  appearance,  as  if  the  colouring  matters  of  the  hlood 
had  been  efl'used ;  structiireof  spinal  cord  natural;  vertebral 
arteries  filled  with  coagulated  blood. 

From  this  and  other  cases  in  which  the  blood  was  ex- 
amined of  the  living  animal,  Dr,  Jones  concludes  that  the 

*  Vide  Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley's  Addross  in  tliis  number  ol'  ihe  JoumiO. 
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special  toxic  effect  of  the  poison  of  the  »a»ke  is  due  to  its 
destructive  effects  on  the  red  blood-curpuiclc. 

Mr.  Frank  Buckl&nd  also,  in  a  recent  note  on  this  subject, 
UTives  at  a  similar  conclusion.  Ho  says  that  the  poiHoa 
seems  to  "  curdle"  the  blood. 

"  Tfte  Microscopical  Illuminaiion  of  Diatoms." — A  paiier 
read  before  the  Societe  Pbilomathiigue,  of  Farts,  on  April 
18th,  on  the  above  subject,  contains  one  or  two  points  of  in* 
terest.  The  author,  M.  Freminau,  makes  the  foiloo-iiig 
remarks: — "The  ordinary  method  of  examining  the  Dia- 
tomaceae  consists  in  illuminating  the  object  by  means  of 
obbque  light,  so  arranged  that  the  reflected  bundle  strikes  it 
at  an  angle  of  45".  This  method  he  considers  most  unsatis- 
factory. Here,  then,  are  three  other  ways  of  illuminating, 
say  Navicula.  The  first  consists  in  passing  solar  light 
directly  through  the  object,  and  protecting  the  retina  by  a 
blackened  glass  placed  over  the  objective.  This  mode,  he 
Bays,  gives  the  striie  very  well.  The  second  consists  in  em- 
ploying the  solar  spectrum,  reflecting  from  the  mirror  the 
light  between  orange-yellow  and  greenish-yellow.  The  third 
consists,  whatever  may  be  the  magnification,  in  illuminating 
the  Navie\da  directly,  iia  opaque  objects  are  illuminated,  but 
by  a  somewhat  different  process.  We  place,  says  the  author^ 
&n  equilateral  prism  on  the  level  of  the  stage,  and  then  we 
direct  a  bundle  of  rays — either  white  or  spectral — between 
the  preparation  and  the  object,  and  we  see  the  striae  black 
upon  a  coloured  ground.  These  processes  do  not  require 
great  experience  for  their  satisfactory  employment,  but  may 
readily  be  adopted  by  the  amateur.  These  methods,  says  the 
author,  have  given  me  valuable  assistance  in  the  examination 
of  Diatomacese,  and  they  are  equnUy  applicable  to  other  sub- 
Btances.  He  suggests  the  following  substitute  for  solar 
light : — A  hemispherical  condenser  is  placed  in  front  of  a 
conical  reflector,  and  a  lamp  is  set  between  the  two.  This 
lamp  should  he  a  magnesium  lamp,  or  a  lamp  in  the  centre 
of  whose  flame  a  cylinder  of  solid  magnesia  has  been  placed. 

Eritish  Association. — 1.  "  On  the  Homologies  and  Notation 
of  the  Teeth  0/  Mummalia,"  by  W.  H.  Flower,  F.R.S.  The 
author  stated  that  he  proposed  to  bring  before  the  meeting 
an  endeavour  to  ascertain  how  much  of  the  generally  adopted 
system  of  classification  of  the  homologies  and  notation  of 
the  teeth  of  the  mammalia,  a  system  mainly  owing  to  the 
researches  of  Professor  Owen  (whose  labours  in  this  depai-t- 
ment  of  anatomy  he  gratefully  acknowledged),  stands  the 
test  of  renewed  investigations,  how  much  seems  doubtful  and 
requires  further  examination  before  it  can  be  received  into 
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the  common  stock  of  Hcientific  knowledge,  or  how  much  (i 
any)  is  at  actual  variance  with  well  ascertained  facts.  One  of 
the  most  important  of  the  generalisations  alluded  to  is  the 
division  of  the  class  mammalia  in  regard  to  the  times  of 
formation  and  the  succession  of  their  teeth,  into  two  groups ; 
the  Monophyodonta,  or  those  that  generate  a  single  set  of 
teeth,  and  the  Diphyodonta,  or  those  that  generate  two  seta 
of  teeth ;  the  Monophyodoats  including  the  orders  Monotre- 
mata,  Edentata,  and  Cetacea,  all  the  rest  of  the  class  being 
Diphyodonts.  The  teeth  of  the  former  group  are  more  simple 
and  uniform  in  character,  not  distinctly  divisible  into  sets  to 
which  the  terms  incisor,  canine,  premolar,and  molar,  have  been 
applied,  and  follow  no  numerical  law.  The  group  is,  in  fact, 
equivalent  to  that  which  the  term  Homodont  has  been  applied 
by  some  authors.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  Mammalian  orders 
with  two  sets  of  teeth,  these  organs  are  said  to  acquire  fixed 
individual  characters,  to  receive  special  denominations,  and 
can  be  determined  from  species  to  species,  being  equivalent 
to  the  Heterodonts,  The  author  then  showed  that  among 
the  Homodonts  the  nine-banded  Armadillo  was  certainly  a 
Diphyodont,  having  two  complete  sets  of  teeth,  and  among 
the  Hetorodonts  many  were  partially,  and  probably  some 
completely,  Monophyodonts.  Moreover,  that  almost  every 
intermediate  condition  between  complete  Diphyodont  and 
simple  Monopbjodont  dentition  existed,  citing  especially 
the  Sirenia,  Elephants,  Rodents,  and  Marsupials.  He  then, 
by  the  aid  of  diagrams,  showed  particularly  two  modes  of 
transition  between  monophy  odont  and  diphyodont^dcntition — 
one  in  which  the  number  of  teeth  changed  was  reduced  to  a 
single  one  on  each  side  of  each  jaw,  as  in  marsupials,  and 
the  other  in  which  the  fii^at  set  of  teeth,  retaining  their  full 
number,  were  reduced  to  mere  fnnctionless  rudiments,  and 
even  disappearing  before  birtii,  as  in  the  case  of  the  seals, 
especially  the  great  elephant  seal.  These  observations  showed 
that  the  terms  "  monophyodont "  and  *'  diphyodont,"  though 
useful  additions  to  our  language  as  a  means  of  Indicating 
briefly  certain  physiological  conditions,  have  not,  as  applied 
to  the  mammalian  class,  precisely  the  same  significance  that 
their  author  originally  attributed  to  them.  The  classification 
and  specialhomologiesofthe  teeth  of  the  heterodont  mammals 
was  next  discussed.  Certain  generalisations  as  to  the  pre- 
vailing number  of  each  kind  of  teeth  in  difi'erent  groups  of 
animals  were  sustained,  but  deviations  were  shown  from  some 
of  the  rules  laid  down — such  as  that  when  the  premolars  fall 
short  of  the  typical  number,  the  absent  ones  are  from  the 
fore-pai't  of  the    series.     The  general  inference    was    tliat, 
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although  in  the  main  the  system  of  notation  of  the  mamma- 
lian teeth  prepared  by  Professor  Owen  was  a  great  advance 
npon  any  one  previously  advocated,  we  muNt  hesitate  l^efore 
adopting  it  as  final  and  complete  in  all  its  details,  and  need 
not  relax  in  our  endeavour  to  discover  some  more  certain 
method  of  determination. 

Professor  Huxley  gave  an  account  of  the  observations 
which  form  the  the  subject  of  his  pai)cr  in  this  Juunial. 

Other  papers  relating  to  microscopical  science  were  the 
Rev.  A.  M.  Norman's,  on  ''A  New  S^Kiiigc  (Occanapia) 
fiom  the  Shetlands/'  and  on  "  Hyalonema  boreaie  of  Loven/' 
That  by  Mr.  Moggridge,  on  the  "  Muffa/^  appears  in  another 
part  of  the  Journal;  whilst  the  President's  (Rev.  M.  J. 
Berkeley)  Address  we  have  also  given  in  full,  since  it  con- 
tains a  valuable  review  of  some  recent  speculations  in  crypto- 
gamic  botany.  There  was,  we  regret  to  state,  a  very  marked 
-  absence  in  the  Department  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  of 
papers  on  histological  subjects. 

Medical  Meeting  at  Oxford. — ^A  most  interesting  and  care- 
fully arranged  series  of  preparations,  under  nearly  120 
microscopes,  was  exhibited  by  Dr.  Lionel  Bcale  at  the  August 
meeting  of  the  British  Medical  Association  at  Oxford.  The 
series  was  described  in  an  illustrated  catalogue  presented  to 
each  member,  and  formed,  perhaps,  the  most  complete  histo- 
logical exhibition  ever  arranged. 


NOTES  AND  CORRESPONDENCE. 


MicroMopy.— When  mounting  objects  in  fluid,  I  haTe  used 

for  a  long  time,  a  simple  contrivance,  which,  as  I  have  seen 

I  it  nowhere  described,  and  as  it  is  so  simple  and  useful,  Beems 

worthy  of  a  note.     Its  use  is  for  holding  the  thin  glass  cover 

firm,  when  applying  the  cennent, 

1  make  it  of  a  piece  of  hoop-spring,  about  three  inches 
long,  heating  and  bending  into  a  large  curve,  to  approxi- 
mate the  end^,  as  in  Fig.  1.     The  lower  arm,  A  B,  should 
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be  quite  straight,  and  the  curve  should  not  project  below  its 
level ;  the  end  A  should  project  a  little  beyond  the  end  C, 
that  it  may  catch  under  the  edge  of  the  slide  in  applying  it. 
The  arm  C  D  should  not  be  quite  parallel  to  the  arm  A  B, 
hut  so  inclined  that  when  applied  to  the  slide  (see  Fig.  2)  the 
thickness  of  the  slide  will  bring  them  parallel.  The  arm 
C  D  must  be  quite  short,  so  that  it  shall  not  occupy  more 
than  half  of  the  thin  covering  glass.  The  large  curvature 
allows  the  cement  to  be  applied  quite  round  the  cover.  It 
may  he  tempered  to  suit — some  stiff,  others  more  flexible. 
One  can  be  made  in  five  minutes;  and,  to  me,  they  have 
proved  very  useful. — T.  F.  Alleb,  M.D.,  New  York. 
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Heniiicopometor.— Those  who  study  the  animalcule*,  nnd  who 
make  researches  amun^  the  iliatoms  or  other  iiiicruHcoiticii] 
shells  as  a  matter  of  preference,  fxi>cricnco  ^roat  difficult  leu  in 
exploring  a  preparation  whirli  often  contuintt  several  milUona 
of  these  little  creatureg,  each  of  which  haj  a  siliceoiui  carapace, 
and  which  have  played  such  an  iin{>ortaDt  part  in  the  earth'ti 
phenomena  of  the  tertiary  epoch.  The  difficulty  is  much  greater 
Rtill  when  it  i;;  necesBary  for  tlieni  to  rcfind  in  a  consitlerable 
number  of  individuals  those  which  particularly  attrat^ted  their 
attention  at  the  time  of  a  first  examination.  It  Bomcllmes 
happens  that,  after  several  hours  of  research,  they  cannot 
attain  it,  and  if  patience  is  not  wanting  to  them,  fatigue,  at 
least,  obliges  tliem  momentarily  to  relax  their  labours.  Not 
to  refind  what  one  has  already  seen  in  a  preparation  which 
can  scarcely  be  a  centimetre  in  diameter  will  doubtless 
appear  extraordinary  to  those  who  are  strangers  to  micro- 
scopical studies,  \VTiilst  the  smaller  the  animals  one  exa- 
mines the  greater  ought  the  magnifying  power  of  the 
microscope  to  be,  it  is  certain  that  the  field  of  the  instrument 
tUminisbes  in  proportion  as  the  extent  of  the  preparation  in- 
creases. With  a  magnifying  power  of  2000  diameters,  for 
instance,  a  preparation  of  one  centimetre  square  will  attain, 
then,  a  superficies  of  twenty  centimetres  on  each  tide.  Every 
one  will  comprehend  the  difficulty  of  finding  in  so  large  a 
space,  of  which  the  field  of  tke  microscope  occupies  but  a 
very  small  part,  the  little  being  which  at  first  attracted  atten- 
tion, whether  on  account  of  its  peculiar  formation,or  by  certain 
characteristics  indicating  in  the  individual  a  new  species 
which  it  is  necessary  to  classify.  To  obviate  this  inconve- 
nience several  methods  have  been  used.  In  1853  Professor 
T.  W.  Bailey,  of  the  United  States,  proposed  a  universal 
indicator ;  it  was  not  really  an  instrument,  for  it  consisted 
but  of  a  divided  card  that  was  placed  on  the  stage  of  the 
microscope,  and  which  offered,  as  one  may  suppose,  no 
guarantee  for  the  exactitude  of  the  researches.  The  one 
fetely  indicated  by  Mr.  Wright,  in  the  '  Microscopical 
Journal,'  wis  not  more  practical.  I  sent  to  the  London 
Universal  Exhibition,  in  1862,  a  metal  indicator  of  a  very 
simple  construction,  depending  on  a  geometrical  principle, 
and  being  adaptable  to  all  micToscopes.  It  was  entered  in 
the  general  catalogue.  No.  1419,  in  the  13th  class.  This 
instrument  was  very  simple ;  iu  fact,  one  of  its  movements  is 
regulated  by  a  micromettic  vice,  the  other  by  the  fingers  only. 
This  indicator,  once  placed  on  the  stage  of  the  microscope  m 
a  fixed  and  invariable  position,  the  object  is  refound  by  the  help 
of  the  co-ordinates,  of  which  the  figures  have  been  written 
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down.  I  have  just  made  another  indicator,  a  little  morg 
complicated,  but  on  the  same  principles.  It  is  provided  wiiii 
two  grooves,  cutting  each  other  at  right  angles,  and  moving, 
one  on  the  top  of  the  other,  by  the  help  of  raicrometric  vices. 
Witli  this  instrument,  not  only  do  I  immediately  refind  thlfi 
objects,  but  I  can  measure  thera  with  a  certain  precision  bj 
means  of  divided  circles  placed  near  to  the  racked  heads 
the  vices,  opposite  an  index  or  fised  needle.  Each  turn 
these  vices  equalling  -j-th  of  a  millimetre,  the  circles  being 
divided  in  a  hundred  parts,  one  division  corresponds  to  -r^th 
of  a  milhraetre.  With  this  new  indicator  I  can  first  exploit 
in  full  a  microscopic  preparation,  then  refind,  nearly  irLstan- 
taneously,  the  object  which  I  desire  to  examine  afresh.  To 
conclude,  I  can  also  tell  the  exact  dimensions  of  the  object } 
I  therefore  call  it  the  Heuriscopometer,  Before  finishing:| 
this  note  I  ought  to  say  a  word  about  Maltwood's  Finder. 
1  have  used  this  instrument  several  times,  and  it  has  ren- 
dered me  some  service.  But  to  substitute  photography 
for  the  preparation,  or  the  preparation  for  photography,  when 
one  ivishes  to  seek  or  refind  objects,  is  trouble,  and,  above  a]l», 
a  loss  of  time.  The  shortest  way  is  always  the  best,—. 
MoucHET,  Rochefort-sur-Mer. 

[We  shall  be  glad  to  have  a  further  account  of  this  instru- 
ment.— Eds.] 

Soiree  of  the  Royal  Uicroscopical  Society.— In  your  report  on 
the  Soiree  of  the  Royal  Microscopical  Society  you  mention 
a  series  of  fossil  woods  as  being  exhibited  by  me  in  illustra- 
tion of  a  paper  by  Mr.  Carruthers  in  the  '  Intelleetual 
Observer.'  The  fossils  I  exhibited  comprised  about  thirty 
species  of  Graptolites  (anestinct  order  of  Hydroid  Zoophytes), 
with  graptoHte  germs,  &c. ;  but  not  a  single  specimen  of  fossil 
wood.  The  papers  by  Mr.  Carruthers  in  the  '  Intellectual 
Observer,'  and  in  the  '  Geological  Magazine,'  to  which  I  re- 
ferred, contain  our  latest  and  most  accurate  information  on 
these  interesting  fossil  zoophytes,  —  John  "Hofkinson, 
8,  Lawn  Road,  Haverstock  Hill. 

Catting  Thin  Glass.— A  coarespondent  inquires  how  or  with 
what  instrument  the  thin  glass  for  mounting  objects  is  cut? 

Blood-BtainE.— The  ready  detection  of  the  presence  of  blood 
in  a  medico-legal  case  is  a  matter  of  importance  and  interest, 
and  several  advances  have   been  made  of  late  years  in  this 
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direction.  The  microscope  ivas  found  to  be  of  greai.  value, 
■when  first  introduced,  in  showing,  by  the  form  of  the  blood- 
corpuscles,  the  class  of  animals  whence  the  blood  came  ;  and 
even  now  it  can  hardly  be  dispensed  with,  inasmuch  as  the 
appearances  which  it  discloses  are  characteristic,  and  can  be 
made  to  last  for  some  time.  Further,  it  introduces  no  fallacy 
into  the  test.  A  few  years  later,  the  discovery  of  blood- 
crystals  of  definite  shape  and  reactions  led  observers  to  believe, 
not  only  that  this  was  a  test  more  delicate  than  that  which 
the  corpuscles  afibrded,  but  that,  by  noting  the  different 
crystalline  forms,  we  might  ascertain  the  animal  from  which 
it  came,  or  at  least  distinguish  the  blood  of  man  from  that  of 
other  mammals.  Observation,  however,  proved  the  incorrect- 
ness of  this  view ;  and  also  that,  in  eases  where  there  was  a 
mere  stain,  the  test  was  inapplicable.  The  process,  too,  was 
one  of  by  no  means  easy  application. 

The  nest  advance  was  made  hy  examining  the  blood-solu- 
tion by  means  of  the  spectroscope,  and  noting  the  position  of 
the  dark  bands  in  the  green  portion  of  the  spectrum.  This 
process  has  the  advantage  of  dealing  with  very  minute  quan- 
tities ;  but  it  requires  considerable  practice  and  a  good  deal  of 
scientific  knowledge  to  be  certain  of  the  result. 

A  simpler  test,  and  one  easy  of  application,  has  been  lately 
devised  by  Dr,  Day,  of  Greelong.  It  consists  in  the  addition 
of  tincture  of  guaiacum  and  "  ozonized  ether  "  to  a  weak  solu- 
tion of  blood,  when  a  bright  blue  colour  is  produced, 
Schonbein,  it  will  be  remembered,  first  described  accurately 
the  existence  of  two  differently  active  states  of  oxygen,  called 
ozone  and  antozone.  A  molecule  of  oxygen  may,  m  this  view, 
be  looted  upon  as  neutral  or  passive,  and  formed  by  the  union 
of  a  negative  and  positive  particle.  Ozone,  as  is  well  known, 
is  supposed  to  be  found  in  atmospheric  air,  in  certain  electrical 
conditions ;  and  it  may  be  produced  by  passing  currents  re- 
peatedly through  a  tube  containing  oxygen.  Some  inorganic 
bodies,  as  the  peroxides  of  manganese,  lead,  and  potash,  con- 
tain oxygen  in  the  state  of  ozone  ;  others,  as  the  peroxides  of 
hydrogen  and  barium,  are  supposed  to  be  in  an  opposite 
state,  and  to  contain  antozone.  Ozone  has  au  oxidizing  in- 
fluence on  guaiacum  resin,  and  turns  it  blue,  and  thus  differs 
from  antozone,  which  has  no  effect  on  it.  Further,  antozo- 
nides  differ  from  ozonides,  in  converting  red  chromic  acid 
into  blue  perchromic  acid.  Van  Deen  many  years  ago  drew 
attention  to  this  subject,  but  Dr.  Day  has  more  fully  worked 
it  out.  See  a  paper  on  "  AUotropic  Oxygen  "  in  the  'Austra- 
lian Medical  Journal/ May,  1867.  When  tincture  of  guaiacum 
is  exposed  to  air  or  oxygen,  it  becomes  blue;  and  this  change 
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takes  place  more  or  less  readily,  according  as  more  or  les9- 
ozone  is  present.  "  Ozonides,"  or  bodies  containing  ozone, 
have  a  Bimilar  effect.  Among  organic  Bubatances,  gum, 
gluten,  and  unboiled  milk  render  the  resin  blue.  The  reac- 
tion with  the  pulp  of  the  raw  potato  is  well  known.  Other 
bodies,  as  starch,  iibrine,  boiled  milk,  and  the  red  colouring 
matter  of  the  blood,  have  no  such  effect.  Boiling  prevents 
the  development  of  this  blue  colour ;  nor  do  these  bodies 
recover  it  when  cool.  But  while  neither  blood  nor  autozone, 
when  applied  separ.iti  ly,  have  any  bluing  action  on  guaiacum, 
yet,  when  they  are  applied  together,  an  intense  blue  is  the 
result.  If  a  drop  of  blood  be  mixed  with  half  an  ounce  of 
distilled  water,  and  a  drop  or  two  of  guaiacum  be  added,  a 
cloudy  precipitate  of  the  resin  is  thrown  down,  and  the  solu- 
tion ha«  a  faint  tint,  due  to  the  quantity  of  the  tincture  used. 
If  now  a  drop  of  an  ethereal  solution  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen , 
be  added,  a  blue  tint  will  appear,  which  will  graduidly 
deepen  and  spread  after  a  few  minutes'  exposure  to  the  air. 
Tills  test  acts  better  when  very  small  quantities  of  blood  are 
used ;  as  othern-ise,  if  the  blood  is  in  excess,  the  solution  is 
red,  and  gives,  with  antozone,  a  purplish  or  dirty  green 
colour.  So  minute  and  delicate  is  the  reaction,  that  in  a  case 
where  the  microscope  failed  to  identiiy  any  lilood  from  a  stain 
in  a  man's  trousers  Dr.  Day  succeeded  in  obtaining  sixty 
impressions. 

Water  has  the  effect  of  destroying  the  shape  of  the  blood- 
corpuscle,  and  so  it  cannot  sometimes  be  recognised  by  the 
microscope,  but  it  in  no  way  interferes  with  this  new 
chemical  test.  Its  accuracy  may  be  thus  shown.  A  piece  of 
linen  was  stained  with  blood  in  the  year  1840  (Guy's 
'  Forensic  Medicine,'  3rd  ed.,  p.  316) ;  from  this  a  fibre  was 
taken,  containing  at  its  extremity  a  most  minute  stain  of 
blood;  this  was  placed  on  a  white  slab,  and  treated  first  with 
a  diop  of  tincture  of  guaiacum,  and  then  with  a  drop  of 
"  ozonized  ether ;"  and,  although  the  quantity  was  so 
small,  and  no  less  than  twenty- eight  years  old,  the 
characteristic  blue  appeared  at  once.  We  have  found 
same  result  in  blood  obtained  from  the  urine  in  a  case  of 
Inematuria,  and  also  in  blood  drawn  from  different  animals. 
Dr.  Taylor,  in  '  Guy's  Hospital  Keports,'  has  shown  that  red 
colouring  matteis,  cochineal,  kino,  catechu,  carmine,  &c., 
exert  no  such  influence ;  and,  as  far  as  it  is  at  present  known, 
no  other  red  stain  will  produce  this  result. 

Black  currants  will  cause  a  stain  resembling  that  of  blood 
more  than  any  other ;  but  antozone  has  no  effect  upon  it. 

Ink-staina  will  cause  a  blue  with  guaiacum ;  so  will  ruat- 
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Btaina  pindarcd  bj*  citric  or  a(*etic  acid  on  iron  ;  hut  thm  no 
"ozonized  ether"  need  be  used,  and  this  at  once  diatin- 
guishes  such  stains  from  hlood.  "  Ozonized  ether "  ii  « 
wrong  term  to  use;  for  it  contntn*  antfuimc,  nnd  not  ozone, 
and  to  this  i^  due  its  reaction.  Krhcr  which  conlnin'-d  an 
ozouide  would  blue  guaiaeum  reBin,  whether  blood  woh  pro- 
sent  or  not.  The  test  solation  is  the  ethereal  solution  of 
peroxide  of  hydrogen,  which  is  an  antozonide. 

The  80-called  "ozonized  essential  oils,"  as  oil  of  turpentine, 
lavender,  &c.,  really  contain  antozone  ;  and  to  thi."  may  bo 
ascribed  their  use  in  detecting  blood ;  for  at  first  oil  of  tur- 
pentine was  used,  instead  of  the  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  but 
the  results  were  unsatisfactory. 

If  the  blood-stain  he  on  dark  cloth,  the  lest,  as  above 
described,  may  be  used ;  but  then  an  impression  must  be 
taken  off  on  white  blotting-paper,  otherwise  the  blue  colour 
will  not  be  visible. 

The  exact  nature  of  the  chemical  change  that  takes  place 
is  doubtful ;  but  the  test  is  so  eimple  and  easy  of  apphca- 
tion,  and,  above  all,  so  very  delicate,  that  it  is  likely  to  become 
very  generally  used.  This  test  fails,  as  other  tests  have 
failed  before,  to  show  whether  the  blood-stain  is  human  or 
not.  The  microscope  will  point  out  whether  a  corpuscle 
comes  &om  a  fish,  a  reptile,  or  a  mammal ;  hut  we  do  not 
think  any  microscopist  would  rely  on  the  mere  size  of  the 
corpuscle  to  say  whether  a  cell  came  from  one  class  of  mam- 
mais  or  another,  seeing  that  slight  differences  in  the  density 
,  of  the  fluid  considerably  alter  the  shape  of  the  corpuscle. 
When  to  this  delicate  chemical  test  of  Dr.  Bay  we  shall  add 
one  that  is  decisive  as  to  the  derivation  of  the  Ktain,  we  shall 
lequire  no  more  aids  in  detecting  blood  for  the  purposes  of 
medico-legal  investigation. — British  Medical  Journal. 


Wb  have  received  from  Mr.  W.  Andrews  a  specimen  of 
sponge  which  he  conceives  to  be  Amphitrema  M'CoUii^Pachy- 
matisma),  Bowerb.  "  It  is,"  he  says,  "  from  the  most  western 
land  in  Europe,  Innisveikelane,  the  western  Blasket  Island." 
The  swell  was  too  heavy  to  allow  Mr.  Andrews  to  collect 
Bome  fine  specimens  he  saw.     No  one  else,  he  observeSj  has 

I  met  with  tMs  sponge  in  Ireland  but  Mr.  M'Colli  and  him- 
Belf,  the  former  in  Houndstone  Bay,  and  the  latter  on  the 

'  coast  of  Kerry.     It  has  never  been  met  with  on  the  south 

I  coastj  as  mentioned  by  Bowerbank. 
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Drtii.i^  MicKOBcopicAi  Ciab, 
IGfh  April,  1868. 

Dr.  JohD  Bariicr  Rhowed  specimeDs  of  Mierasteriat  fimhriafa, 
Bftib,  taken  nc&r  Carrig  Mouutain,  new  to  Ireland,  possessing, 
bevidea  thi<  ordinary  charnctcTistice  of  this  fine  apecies.  tho 
•diJitioDAl  one  furnished  hy  the  presence  of  a  numb«- of  acute, 
aotuowfaat  cnrrwi  Bpines,  Tariously,  but  seemingly  definitely,  diB- 
poe««!  over  the  Borfiice.  A  eeriee  of  these  spines  ran  in  a  curve 
near  the  base  of  each  segment  across  its  whole  width,  and  a  aeriea 
of  aimilar  spines  ran  close  to  and  parallel  with  the  margin  at 
each  side  of  the  end  lobei,  whilst  a  few  othere  were  dispoaeu  here 
nnd  th«re  (eeemingly  definitely,  though  not  in  rowa)  over  the  sur- 
ftce.  Inasmuch  as  no  spines,  beyond  those  at  the  tips  of  the 
teeth,  thus  fringing  the  marHin  of  the  frond,  have  been  mentioned 
by  any  writer  who  records  ihis  sjipcie.-^  (esccj)t  bj-  Bulnlieiin,  in 
'  Hedwigia,'  ii,  p.  21,  providing  that  the  form  there  mentioned  be 
the  same  as  the  present).  Dr.  Barker  was  inclined  to  suppose  this 
form  may,  probably,  eventually  be  regarded  as  a  distinct  species, 
owing  to  the  presence  of  these  spines,  notwithstanding  the  outline 
and  general  character  of  the  forms  agreed  so  closely  with  the. 
publwhed  figures.  It  would,  however,  be  the  safer  course  simply 
to  record  this  interesting  form,  leaving  it  for  the  future  to  com- 
pare it  with  fiireign  specimens,  or  until  both  be  found  con- 
junted. 

Mr.  Archer  expressed  his  strong  opinion  at  present  that  the 
very  pretty  form  exhibited  by  Dr.  Barker  could  not  be  regarded 
as  distinct  from  JUjo'iuleriag  Jtmbriata,  Balfs,  notwithstanding 
the  presence  of  the  superficial  spines,  inaarouch  as  the  general 
form  of  the  cell,  and  disposition,  character,  and  number  of  the 
lobes,  agreed  so  completely  with  Balfs'  figure,  as  well  as  that  of 
Focke  in  his  '  Fhysiologische  Studien,'  t,  i,  fig.  16  (which  he 
showed),  which  was  doubtless  the  same  plant,  though  there 
called  Suastrum  \_Mieratterias]  apictdaium;  but  M.  apiculata 
(Ehr.),  Balfs,  seems  to  be  another  plant.  !No  doubt  the  spines  in 
lines  on  tJbe  surface  were  a  remarliable  addition  to  the  characters 
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appertaining  to  this  species  (M.Jimhnata),  and  it  woiiKi  alimist 
appear  as  if  these  may  nave  beeu  posdibly  ovcrlnnkcd  by  pn*viotin 
observers,  so  identical  was  the  form  in  otlirr  n>HpcrtH  with  the 
figures  alluded  to.  A  few  common  npccicaarc  occai*  ion  ally  found, 
however,  both  with  and  without  certain  npincH,  but  in  rc^rard  to 
which  their  identity  was  beyond  any  doubt.  This  docs  not  ap- 
pear to  be  the  plant  referred  to  in  '  lledwi<;ia,*  ls(>(),  pp.  As,  .V), 
under  the  name  of  M.  fimbria  fa,  var.  ornata^  Hulnhcini,  when*  il 
is  stated  that  the  entire  surface  is  covered  by  very  many  Hpiiu'H, 
and  the  ultimate  divisions  of  the  lobcH  pass  uvcr  tjuitc  gradually 
into  the  spines,  without  becoming  previously  rounded  oil',  and 
that,  therefore,  the  most  suitable  name  would  a|>pcar  to  be  M. 
acuieata;  but  whether  this  is  a  new  Hpucii-H  or  an  c((uivalcnt  to 
3L  cundeata^  Ehr.,  as  it  possibly  is  (and  which  is  apparently  the 
same  as  M.  apiculata)^  does  not  appear. 

Mr.  Archer  exhibited  fine  and  uumen)us  ppociineiiH  of  a  minutt; 
organism,  which  api)eared  to  him  to  appertain  to  tlie  gonun  Dino- 
bryon,  and  to  be  an  undescribed  form.  TIuh  id  a  rather  nire  pn»- 
duction  in  our  moor  pools,  and  from  its  generally  hyaline  elianu-ter 
and  its  minuteness  somewhat  readily  overlooked.  That  whieh 
first  strikes  the  eye  is  a  cluster,  occasionally  rather  dense,  of 
cylindrical  (sometimes,  when  very  crowded,  somewhat  bent),  very 
slender  hyaline  tubes,  disposed  iu  a  radiant  manner,  i'^ach  of 
these  tubes  is  inhabited  by  a  minute  monad-like  green  organism, 
like  that  of  Dinohryon  sertularia,  but,  of  course,  a  good  deal  nar- 
rower and  more  minute,  as  the  tube  in  which  it  dwells  is  in  itself 
BO  much  less  in  diameter  than  the  cainpanulate  cells  of  that 
species.  This  monad-like  organism  is  contractile,  being  some- 
times extended  up  to  the  terminal  aperture  of  tlie  ({uill-like  tube, 
and  sometimes  rather  quickly  withdrawn  into  it,  though  in  large 
clusters  with  long  tubes,  it  seemed  to  be  permanently  placed  near 
the  top,  the  lower  portion  of  the  tube  being  seemingly  empty. 
Very  dense  clusters  sometimes  present  a  rounded  outline,  those 
less  dense  a  hemispherical  or  a  fan- shaped  form,  the  tubes  appear- 
ing distinct  to  the  base,  though  in  a  crowded  condition,  not 
readily  traceable  the  one  from  the  other  all  the  way  down.  It 
would  seem  that  this  production  must  be  referred  to  Dinobryon, 
though  it  does  not  accord  with  any  of  the  forms  already  described, 
though,  as  Mr.  Archer  did  not  know  any  figures  of  them,  he 
thought  it  better  to  allow  it  to  remain  an  open  question  for  the 
present. 

Dr.  Moore  exhibited  hairs  of  a  stellate  and  palmate  form  from 
the  gamosephalous  orange-coloured  calyx  of  Steriphoma  para- 
doxa,  a  Capparidaceous  plant  from  Trinidad,  which  formed  a  very 
pretty  object. 

Rev.  E.  O'Meara  showed  a  new  Stauroneis  from  the  Seychelles, 
a  description  of  which  w^ill  hereafter  appear. 

Mr:  Crowe  drew  attention  to  a  curious  case  of  malformation  in 
Closteritim  striolatuni,  consisting  in  the  fusion  of  two  perfect 
Closteria  by  their  ends,  the  portion  uniting  them  having  become 
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inflated  in  a  globose  manDer ;  at  eacli  &ee  end  of  the  bo  united 
Cloeteria  tliere  was  tlie  usual  clear  space  with  moying  granules, 
but  at  the  fused  ends  there  waa  but  one  such  space,  and  thia 
■  occupying  the  centre  of  the  globose  inflation.  Thia  outri  speci- 
men offered  a  curious  example  of  apparently  the  aame  mona- 
trosity  which  is  occasionally  seen  in  various  apecies,  especially  of 
Cosmarium  and  Euaatrum,  but  a  seemingly  more  rare  ia  the 
present  genus. 

Mr.  Archer  observed  that  no  instance  similar  to  that  drawn 
attention  to  by  Mr.  Crowe  had  ever  been  met  with  by  himself  in 
the  genus  Closterium,  and  he  knew  of  but  one  figure  of  a  ejmilar 
case,  that  given  by  Keinach  in  his  '  Morphologische  Anatomische 
und  Phyaiologiache  Fragmente,  'pi.  ij,  fig.  7,  which,  opportunely 
enough,  he  happened  to  have  brought  down  with  him.  In  that 
instance,  however,  the  middle  or  intervening  inflation  Lad  not 
become  at  all  ao  largely  expanded  aa  in  that  drawn  attention  to 
by  Mr.  Crowe.  But  Keiosch'a  interpretation  of  this  singularity 
did  not  apparently  agree  with  that  which  Mr.  Archer  thought  to  be 
the  true  one,  for  that  author  seemed  to  regard  thia  as  an  inatance 
of  normal  self-division,  and  as  simply  proving  that  in  Closteriam 
thia  followed  the  same  law  as  in  Cosraarium  and  other  deamidian 
genera,  whereas  it  appeared  to  Mr.  Archer  to  be  but  an  instance 
of  abnormal  growth,  quite  comparable  to  that  not  uncommon  in 
other  genera,  where  no  intervening  septum  ia  formed  between  the 
new  young  half-cells,  and  hence  the  new  and  old  ^wth  forms 
but  one  uninterrupted  cavity,  the  central  portion  being  often  dis- 
torted and  misshapen.  So  far  from  this  phenomenon,  depicted 
in  Eeinsch's  figure  and  that  of  Mr.  Crowe,  representing  normal 
growth,  it  is  easy  to  find  in  a  fresh  gathering  of  Cloateria  many 
examples  of  self-division,  which  accords  quite  with  that  of  a  Co&- 
marium  or  Euastrum  in  essential  points,  mainly  diflering,  indeed, 
in  the  fact  that  the  growth  of  the  new  half-cell  in  Closterium  is, 
for  the  most  part,  perfected  after  separation,  in  place  of  remain- 
ing attached  until  the  new  half-ceUs  (or  segments)  have  acquired 
nearly  or  wholly  the  size  and  character  of  the  old  ones.  The  phe- 
nomenon in  Cloaterium  represented  in  the  figure  alluded  to  seemed 
to  be  quite  the  same  aa  that  illustrated  in  other  genera  (Cos- 
marium  and  Staurastrum)  by  other  figures  on  tlie  same  plate 
(1.  c,  pi.  ii,  figs.  4,  5,  6),  and  weU  explained  at  p.  37  (1.  c).  It 
aeems  evident  that,  if  a  double  wall  is  not  formed  at  the  very 
commencement  of  vegetative  growth,  there  must  be  then  a  fusion 
or  soldering  together  of  the  segments,  just  auch  as  Eeinach'a 
Closterium  and  that  now  eibihited  evince. 

Dr.E.  Perceval  Wright  exhibited  theapiculat»i»!ft*,and  explained' 
the  character  of  certain  Corticate  sponges  met  with  by  him  in 
Seychelles ;  but  as  he  intends  to  present  the  Club  with  a  con- 
nected detail  of  hia  observations  on  this  group  of  sponges,  it  would 
be  premature  to  enlarge  upon  them  here. 

Dr.  Dickson  exhibited  longitudinal  sections  from  the  stem  of  ft 
speeiea    of    Smilas,  showing  acaiariform  ducts,  forming  a   very 
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■prettr  object,  and  thus  indicating  that  MnUriform  tiMUP,  when 
iuund  foesilizpil,  should  not  necenHnrity  be  refi^rrod  t»  Crypto^^m*. 
'  Dr.  Jolia  Barker  eihibitod  a  Eieeminglv  nuvol  pnidui-tion,  bot 
one  as  yet  imponaible  to  determino,  even  in  a  gf  uoml  wnv.  Thii 
coDei8t«d  of  a  large,  very  bronilljr  vlliptic  or  nearly  orbiculiir, 
-thick- walled  cell,  densely  Kllrd  with  gn^n  contents,  liaviu);  at 
one  or  both  poles  s  very  ultuht  ettcmal  depreiision,  and  the  outer 
surface  minutely  and  densely  piliwo  all  over.  On  one  oc^-ajtion 
there  was  seen  springiug  from  one  of  the  depreesionH  of  the  cell 
a  conical,  colourless  projection,  seemingly  of  a  mucous  consist- 
ence. No  sell-division  or  any  mode  of  growth  was  seen,  and  ita 
location  or  nature  seems  a  problem.  This  occurred  in  the  ■arao 
'gnthering  at>  the  Mieriu/eriat  Jimbriaia.ehovin  at  an  earlier  period 
of  the  eveniug ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  another  visit  to  the  same 
«ource  may  diaclose  more  of  this  seemingly  simple- looking,  but 
■very  hard  to  be  determined,  production,  in  order  that,  if  posiiiible, 
A  light  might  be  ehed  upon  ita  true  nature. 
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Dr.  John  Barker  showed  a  remarliable  little  parasitic  prodne- 
)n,  growing  on  the  joints  of  an  CEdogonium ;  this  was  very 
■minute,  balloon -shaped,  and  containing  green  contents,  the  stipes 
and  margin  of  the  inflated  portion  hyaline,  and  connected  with 
the  interior  of  the  {Edogouium-ceU  by  a  little  aperture  in  the 
Bide  of  the  latter,  whose  contents  were  either  partially  absorbed 
and  the  residue  generally  efiete  and  brown,  or  had  wholly  dis- 
appeared. This  presented  some  resemblance  to  a  Chytridium, 
hut  would  require  further  examination  as  to  development  before 
ita  nature  could  be  decided  upon ;  but  it  formed  a  curious  and 
singular-looking  object. 

Mr.  Archer  presented  numerous  examples  of  a  very  sioKolar- 
looking  encysted  state,  so  to  call  it,  of  Staurasirum  cuspidatum, 
BrSb.  The  outer  coat  or  envelope,  having  always  imbedded 
within  it  either  one  or  two  examples  of  this  speciea  of  Stau- 
rastrum,  was  of  a  definite  figure,  and  with  yellowish -green  granular 
contents  and  a  thick  wall,  and  thue  the  two,  one  inside  the  other, 
■  presented  a  somewhat  surprising  appearance.  The  most  usual 
form  of  the  outer  enclosing  cells  was  that  of  a  depressed  or  very 
short  prism,  the  wall  rather  thick,  and  the  angles  somewhat  drawn 
out  and  thickened  into  a  more  or  less  prominent,  colourless 
tubercle.  A  variety  of  forms,  however,  occurred  besides,  such  as 
polyhedral,  semicircular,  &c. ;  and  in  all  instances  the  margins 
thickened  more  or  less,  and  the  angles  tuberculated.  Inside  these 
cells  the  contained  Stauraatrura  moRtly  stood  vertically,  and  when 
there  were  two  contained  they  were  mostly  one  above  the  other 
in  a  direct  line,  often  seemingly  as  juet  after  self-division,  inna- 
mnch  as  the  inner  segments  frequently  appeared  smaller  than 
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those  above  and  below.  In  the  triftngular  forms  the  contained 
Staurastrum  mostly  stood  vith  its  angles  directed  towards  the 
angles  of  the  former,  with  usually  but  a  little  space  between  the 
ends  of  the  Staurastrum  at  either  end  and  the  iuner  surface. 
Sot  un frequently,  however,  this  regular  position  seemed  to  be 
disturbed,  and  this  especiully  in  those  outer  eelle  of  an  indefinite 
figure.  When  first  taken  the  contained  Stauraatra  seemed  to 
present  their  ordinary  green  appearance,  but  in  many  of  the  forms 
shown  thia  evening  tney  had  become  more  or  less  brown  and  dead- 
looking.  One  distinct  entity  thus  right  in  the  middle  of  another, 
in  fact  completely  invested  thereby,  and  seeming  botb  of  vegetable 
nature,  presented  a  somewhat  startling  appearance,  nor,  unfortu- 
nately, could  as  yet  any  light  be  thrown  on  the  mystery  as  to 
liow  this  phenomenon  took  place.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the 
gathering  abounded  with  multitudes  of  this  species  of  Stauraa- 
trum,  with  many  instances  of  conjugation,  showing  the  charac- 
teristic zygospore  of  thia,  in  itself,  not  uncommon  species,  though 
not  seemingly  frequently  to  he  found  conjugated.  It  is,  how- 
ever, not  very  uncommon  to  find  certain  Desmidieie  (especially  of 
the  genua  Euastrum — for  instance,  .E.  oblongwm  or  £.  didelta) 
completely  enclosed  in  an  elliptic  or  indefinitely  shaped  coa^ 
which  is  smooth,  without  angles  or  tuberculations,  and  with 
colourtess  granular  contents,  the  included  Desmid  seemingly 
Blu'ays  effete  and  dead.  Occasionally  one  sees  more  than  one 
(even  three  or  four)  enclosed  in  such  a  "  cyst,"  or  even  sometimes 
two  distinct  specicH  so  included.  It  is  also  to  be  seen  in  other 
genera,  such  as  Cosmarium  and  Stauraatrum,  Tet,  though  thia 
phenomenon  does  not  seem  to  be  very  uncommon,  it  is  not  appa- 
rently noticed  in  any  published  work.  But  to  say  that  the  more 
definite  and  striking  form  now  exhibited  seems  to  be  the  same 
kind  of  thing,  is  by  no  means  an  explanation.  The  present,  in- 
deed, differs  in  having  a  definite  and  marked  form,  the  wall 
thickened  at  the  angles,  and  the  contents  decidedly  of  a  green 
colour.  In  fact,  a  priori  they  might  be  taken  (at  first  glance, 
and  before  one  catches  sight  of  the  always  present  Stauraatrum) 
for  a  distinct  form  of  unicellular  alga  appertaining  to  Kiigeli'a 
genus  Polyedrium.  It  may  not  be  here  superiiuoia  to  observe 
that  this  IB  by  no  means  the  same  thing  as  that  adverted  to 
by  Mj".  Archer  on  a  former  occasion.  (See  Club  Minutes, 
'  Microscopical  Journal,'  Dec,  1866.)  The  only  assumption 
possible  in  this  case  seems  to  be  that  they  are  of  a  parasitic 
nature,  not  living  simply  upon  the  surface  or  inhabiting  the 
interior  of  the  plant  attacked,  but  aurrotmding  and  completely 
investing  it.  In  one  justanee  one  of  these  triangular  produc- 
tions contained,  besides  the  Staurastrum,  two  half-joints  of  Syalo- 
theca  digsiliem,  thus  pointing  to  a  kind  of  swallowing  up,  so  to 
say,  of  the  included  algie  (D^smidieffi)  during  the  formation  or 
growth  of  these  singular  organisms.  A  question  might  arise, 
Could  they  possibly  be  beings  of  rhizopodous  nature,  whose  food 
consisted  of  the  Stuurastra,  and  themselves  passing  through  an 
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mcysted  condition  P  That  ta,  could  tbity  rnallj  Iw  ornniami  at 
all  compamblo,  for  instance,  to  OJenlcowaVi'a  Vunpyrvlla  ('  Archiv 
iiir  Mikroskopische  Anatomie,'  p.  22S)  ?  It  in  very  unfortuitBto 
that  nothing  could  be  communicated  of  the  developiia-nt  of  the 
production  now  exhibit«d ;  but  opposed  to  tho  fore^'uiuK  vivw 
would  seem  to  be  the  dofiuito  figure,  moHtlv  triangular  auj  pris- 
matic, the  ribbed  margina  and  Bwollcn  ouglee,  ana  tlie  greenish 
contents. 

Though  thus  quite  unable  to  tKrow  any  light  on  the  curious 
production  now  drawn  atteution  to,  the  thing  itself  presented  so 
odd  an  appearance,  Mr.  Archer  felt  justified  in  requesting  the 
meeting  to  look  at  it,  although  b;  no  means  a  gay  or  attractive 
object. 

Dr.  AJex.  Dickson  showed  eianoples  of  the  curious  cireura- 
stance  of  the  cells  of  the  root  of  Neottia  filled  with  the  mjceliuni 
of  a  fungus,  as  described  and  drawn  attention  to  by  Hofmeister. 
Besides  the  marvel  ob  to  how  this  parasite  obtrudes  at  all  into 
the  cavity  of  the  cells  of  the  orchid,  and  those  not  of  the  super- 
ficial layer,  but  of  the  stratum  immediately  under  them,  it  is 
stated  that  in  all  the  epecimeus  of  this  plaut  in  which  this  pro- 
duction baa  been  sought,  it  has  been  found,  almost  as  if  it  were  a 
part  of  its  nature  to  be  so  infested. 

Mfc  Crowe  recorded  Micrasterias  Jimlriata  from  the  late 
gathering  mode  on  the  occasion  of  the  Club  excureion  to  'I'iune^ 
nely.  This  is  the  second  instance  of  this  rare  species  beiug  found 
in  Ireland,  the  first  being  that  by  Dr.  Barker,  and  that  only  at 
last  meeting. 

Mr.  Archer  desired  to  place  on  record  a  rather  extraordinary 
example  be  had  met  with  of  that  not  uncommon  kind  of  uial- 
formation  seen  in  Desraidiea;  when  no  septum  is  formed  during 
new  growth,  and  an  abnormal,  misshapen,  intervening  portion 
becomes  interposed  between  the  old  segments,  the  wliole  forming 
but  one  common  cavity.  A  case  of  this  sort  in  Closterium  was 
brought  forward  by  Mr,  Crowe  at  last  meeting.  The  present 
instance  occurred  in  MicraHeriai  rotala,  and  the  irregular  mal- 
formation was  carried  on  to  such  an  exaggerated  degree  as  to 
present  a  somewhat  grotesque  appearance.  Tlie  old  segments 
were  here  separated  by  no  less  than  five  intervening,  misshapen, 
irregularly  cut,  and  lobed  portions ;  these  marked  out  by  rather 
deep  constrictions  from  one  another,  and  margined  by  irregular 
teetb,  and  at  the  two  constrictions  next  to  tbe  central  one  at  each 
Bide  a  new  growth  or  malformed  segment,  so  to  call  it,  had  grown 
out  vertically  to  the  general  piano  of  the  whole  structure,  which, 
all  taken  together,  formed  but  a  single  unbroken  cavity,  the  cell- 
contents  pervading  all  the  compartments  of  this  singular  mou- 
Btrosity. — Mr.  Archer  likewise  drew  attention  to  a  similar  mal- 
formation in  Xanthidium  armaiam,  hut  the  new  intervening 
portion  of  the  growth  was  simply  a  large  orbicular  inflation,  the 
noteworthy  circumstance  being  that  at  the  centre  of  the  latter 
on  each    front    was   a   single    dentate,   vertically   set    process, 
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cbaracteriatic  of  the  genus  to  which  tliia  common  and  fine  form  } 
appertains  (not  two  auch,  as  perhaps  might  be  anticipated). 

Kcv.  E.  O'Meara  exhihitea  a  very  curious  and  interesting  new 
diatom  appertaining  to  the  genus  Amphiprora,  and  ohtained  from 
the  contents  of  the  stomach  of  a  Holothurian  from  the  Seychelle 
lalandB,  taken  by  Dr.  E.  P.  Wright,  and  it  occurred  therein  not 
unfrequently.  This  at  firet  somewhat  puzzling  form  was  named 
by  Mr.  O'Meara  Amphiprora  rimosa,  and  described  as  follows: — 
Valve  constricted ;  length,  -0070" ;  greatest  breadth,  -0035";  breadth 
at  the  constriction,  "0026".  Tlie  central  line  at  about  three  fifths  of 
its  length  diverges  slightly,  and.  again  bending  back,  proceeds  to- 
wards the  apex  ;  at  one  end  of  the  valve  this  divergence  takes  plaoe 
towards  tlie  right,  at  the  other  towards  the  left ;  at  the  point  of  di- 
vergence the  line  sends  out  two  branches,  alternately  disposed,  and 
one  somewhat  longer  than  the  other;  the  longer  branch  cnrves 
towards  the  apes,  the  shorter  is  straight.  Further  on,  the  line 
forks,  one  branch,  as  in  the  former  case,  being  longer  than  tlie 
other,  the  longer  being  also  curved  towards  tiie  apes.  The  longer 
and  shorter  branches  aro  arranged  on  one  side  of  the  line  in  one 
portion  of  the  valve,  and  at  the  opposite  side  on  the  other.  Strife 
linear,  fine,  disposed  in  nearly  pardlel  curves  around  the  estremi- 
tiee  of  the  branches  of  the  central  line  ;  the  keol  is  ornamented 
with  a  row  of  moniliform  dots.  More  enlarged  description?  with 
illustration,  of  this  fine  form,  as  well  as  others,  are  in  preparation 
by  Mr.  O'Meara,  to  appear  on  a  future  occasion. 

Mr.  Archer  wialied  to  mention  hnvinj;  seen  the  escape  of  tha 
monad-like  body  from  the  encysted  condition  of  Dinobryon  gerlu- 
liiria.  This  encysted  condition  has  been  clescribcd  by  Hermann 
(in  Eabenhorat's  '  Beitrage  zur  naheren  Kenntniss  nnd  Verbrei- 
tung  der  Algen,'  Heft  i),  and  Mr.  Archer  had  once  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  showing  some  specimens  at  a  meeting  of  the  Club  ;  but 
the  escape  of  the  contents  aeemsto  be  a  new  fact,  ao  far  as  it  goes. 
The  globose  cyst  at  the  mouth  of  the  well-known  campanulate 
carapace  of  the  Dinobryon  becomes  tilted  up,  and  the  monad  or 
zooapore-like  body  escapes  through  an  opening,  which  terminates 
a  projection  previously  pointing  into  the  mouth  and  towards  the 
bottom  of  the  carapace,  which  is  thus  left  behind.  Numbers  of 
these  cysta,  empty  and  separated,  others  atill  attached  to  the  cara- 
pace, occurred  in  the  water ;  few  colonies  remained  combined  as 
in  the  ordinary  condition,  but  wore  broken  up  nearly  altogether 
and  scattered  about  in  some  abundance. 

Mr.  Archer  placed  on  the  table  a  number  of  Desmidieic,  showing 
their  zygospores,  some  of  them  not  hitherto  seen  in  that  condition, 
others  rarely  so.  , 

The  zygospore  of  Closterium  graeile  (Br^b.)  is  new,  but  is  very  ', 
like  that  of  O.juneidum,  that  is,  it  is  orbicular  or  broadly  elliptic  [i 
and  smooth,  and  placed  between  the  four  halves  of  the  pair  of  Z 
motlier-eella,  which  are  all  pushed  asunder  by  the  interposition  of  j 
the  spore.  Mr.  Archer  thought  that,  although  the  form  and  general  \ 
character  of  the  zygospore  in  manj'  of  the  species  of  Closterium     \ 
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Eind  Feniuui  agreed,  the  rel&tive  poeition  and  arraiififcmcnt  of  tlie 
parent  cuHJugated  cellit  afibrdt-d  cbaracters  uf  a  i-ertaiu  nmoiint  of 

value. 

There  was  also  shown  the  zygoapopo  of  a  niinuU.'  ■peoici  of 
Cuamar!um,  close  to  C.  bioculalum  on  tho  one  hand,  atid  to  C.  tint- 
twn  on  the  other;  this  ia  globular  and  Biuoolh,  aud  i|uile  tli'slitiite 
of  spines,  and  apparently  very  larg'e  in  proportion  to  the  diuit^u- 
aions  of  the  parent  forms.  The  aegineuta  of  this  spedes  are  elliptic 
and  smooth,  conatriction  deep,  end  view  elliptic.  But  irrespective 
of  dimenaions  and  general  contour  ^viu^  quit^-  a  ditTercnt  impres- 
sion to  the  eye,  this  form  is  diatinguiBbcd  from  C.  bioculatum, 
inasmuch  as  the  zygospore  of  1 1 lat  epecieB  has  spines.  WhiUt, 
indeed,  that  of  C.  finctum  is  without  spines,  the  present  plant  in 
itself  is  a  good  deal  larger,  and  wants  the  reddish  eoluur  m  eharac- 
teristic  iii  that  species.  In  its  smooth  z^-gospore  it  agrees  with 
0,  pygmieum  (Arch.),  but  it  is  quite  diatiugui^hcd  therefrom  by 
the  eUiptic,  not  sub- quadrilateral,  segments,  lie  would  name  tbia 
marked  little  species  uow  exhibited  Coimarium  lenue. 

Another  new  zygospore,  shown  by  Mr.  Archer,  was  that  of  a 
Coamarinm  rather  common  with  ua,  but  rarely  found  conjugated ; 
but  he  had  taken  it  at  least  three  times  this  spring,  and  from  as 
many  distinct  eourcea.  This  Is  a  furm  he  had  not  as  yet  been  able 
to  detepmine,  but  was  deairouB  to  see  oue  or  two  examplea  of 
certain  allied  Continental  forma  for  that  purpose,  It  is  somewhat 
like  Cotmarium  margaritiferum,  but  with  ua  more  frequently 
preaentB  itself.  Although  both  muy  be  called  common,  tbey  do 
not  seem  to  occur,  like  some  others,  in  quantities  and  unmiied 
with  other  forms.  In  fact,  it  would  almost  appear  as  if  Eulfs 
himself  may  have  confused  this  and  0.  margaritiferum  together, 
judging  from  hia  figures.  Thus,  it  may  be  coujectured  that  Salfs' 
figure  ('  British  Deamidieae,"  pi.  xvi,  fig.  2  d)  may  represent  the 
present  form  (the  aygospore  partially  formed  only),  and  that  Eg.  2 
a  and  h  may  be  the  true  O.  margariifferum,  the  zygospore  of  which 
is  shown  at  pi.  xssiii,  fig.  ti  b.  The  present  plant  can  be 
detected  with  the  greatest  readinesa,  and  distinguished  from 
C.  moryariii/e»-uni,underthe  very  lowest  power  that  reveals  either, 
by  the  semicircular  shape  of  the  segments,  and  by  its  coarse 
granules  as  compared  with  the  much  more  elegant  reniforra 
segments  and  fine  granules  of  the  latter ;  neither  must  the  pre- 
sent plant  be  confounded  with  C.  botrytU,  which  is  a  very  different 
thing  indeed.  But  what  would  seem  to  set  the  matter  at  rest  is 
the  very  different  zygospore  of  the  form  now  drawn  attention  to. 
The  present  has  an  orbicular  zygospore  covered  by  not  very  nu- 
merous, but  large  and  pellucid  hemispherical  tubercka,  whilst  that 
C.  margaritiferum  is  beset  with  nuuierouB  and  elegant  forked 
apinea.  Nur  could  it  be  imagined  that  the  tubercles  on  the  pre- 
sent zygospore  were  but  rudimentary,  and  might  become  event- 
ually elongated  into  spines  ;  fur  Mr.  Archer  hud  now  taken  this 
form  conjugated  at  least  three  tioioa,  and  from  various  localities, 
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and  watched  it  in  all  slagea,  aud  felt  quite  satiBfied  that  the  mature 
zygospore  was  now  exhibited. 

Several  other, forms  rarely  found  conjugated  were  also  shown, 
BUL'h  aa  Xanthidiumfascicutatum,  Slaurastrum  eiupulatifm,  Arthro- 
ilrKfnut  eonecrgeng  (always  with  a  zjgoapore  without  Bpinea),  A. 
incttgy  Euanlrum  ohloTigum,  E.  ilulelta,  H.  elegant,  Doeidium 
Ehreniergii,  and  others. 

Further,  amongst  the  zygospores  shown  were  those  oi  Micros- 
ffriat  rolata  and  M.  ilenticulala.  This  latter  had  not  before  been 
met  with  in  Ireland  iii  the  conjugated  condition.  It  was  pretty 
abundantly  taken  oo  the  late  Club  eicursion  to  Ttnneheiy,  Bonie 
of  the  present  examples  were,  howeTer,  from  near  Carrig  Moun- 
tain, wtiere  Mr.  Archer  had  taken  it,  associated  with  M.  rotala, 
also  conjugated ;  and  he  now  exhibited  examples  of  both  on  the 
same  slide.  The  zygospore  of  Jif.  rotala  had  not  been  recorded 
till  he  met  with  it  iMt  j-ear  sparingly  in  Wales,  and  a  few  weeks 
subsequently  in  Co.  Wicklow,  and  here  it  turned  up  again  along 
with  that  queen  of  zygospores,  so  far  as  elegance  and  size  are 
concerned,  that  of  21.  denticulata.  These  are  quite  unlike,  in 
fact  more  so  than  are  the  forms  themselves,  abundaxitly  distinct 
as  these  are.  M.  rotaia  has  ai  larger  zygospore  than  M.  deniicu- 
lata,  and  la  beset  by  elongate,  simple,  HUDulate,  acute  spines ; 
whereas,  as  is  well  depicted  in  Ealfa',  that  of  M.  dentkulala  is 
smaller,  and  beset  with  shorter,  much-branched  spines,  the 
branches  finally  curved  downwards.  These  are,  however,  scarcely 
strictly  spines,  hut  rather  hollow,  branched  processes,  the  granu- 
lar contents  from  the  central  general  cavity  of  the  spore  reaching 
often  a  good  way  up  the  tube ;  they  are  at  first  fringe-like  cylindri- 
cal projections,  ultimately  acquiring  thicker  waDa,  and  becoming 
branched.  Mr.  Archer  could  not  help  regarding  the  very  decided 
differences  in  the  zygospores  of  these  two  common  species  as  a 
conclusive  argument  for  their  specific  distinctness,  for  which  ho 
had,  indeed,  on  other  grounds,  long  contended. 

Mr.  Crowe  likewise  showed  examples  of  the  zygospore  of 
Mioratteriag  denticulata  taken  at  Tinnehely. 

Dr.  John  Barker  showed  examples  of  the  conjugated  state  of 
Cloitervam  lunula,  for  the  first  time  seen  in  Ireland.  These 
were  quite  in  accord  with  {the  figures  given  by  De  Bary,  and  de- 
scribed in  his  work  '  Untersuchungen  iiber  die  Familie  der  Con- 
jugaten,'  p.  48.  It  would  seem  not  to  be  quite  certain  that  the 
figures  given  by  Morren,  and  called  G,  lunula,  do  not,  some  of 
them  at  least,  apply  to  0.  Ehrenbergii,  a  species  quite  distinct 
fi«m  the  former. 

Mr.  Archer  showed,  new  to  Ireland,  TSidymohelix  ferruginea 
(GrifBth, in  'Micrographic Dictionary')^  Galltonellafirruginea, 
(Kiitz.).  This  elegant,  excessively  minute,  doubly  spiral  filament 
is  an  excellent  test  for  the  higher  powers  to  resolve  into  its  two 
component  helically  coiled  fibres,  though  they  often  occur  not 
intertwined.  This  plant  seems  to  hear  a  relationship  to  Lepto- 
thrix  comparable  to  tbat  of  Oscillatoria  to  Spirulina. 
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Ur  Mac4kliHfa-r  showed  lome  Koiails  friilu  Ibo  Liu,  belWed  to 
bo  Fish,  orwlticli.  however,  he  would  make  eectionii,  nnil  try  to 
iKirk  ntid  exhihit  nt  n  future  mevtin^, 

Mr.  Archer  drew  attention  to  it  upecio  of  (WoEonium  nnde> 
icribed,  thougb  it  ifl  juet  rioasiMv  it  may  bo  iilenticnl  with 
one  ftlludcd  to,  tliougti  not  deniTibrd,  in  Prinf;j*liviiii'a  uptcndid 
paper ;  and  though  euusidercd  liurv  us  urideai^ribul,  it  iit  ngnin 
poagible  that  it  may  be  identical  witli  some  of  HiURal'B,  though, 
from  the  insufficient  descriptions,  it  would  be  impossible  to  oe 
eertain.     The  present  plant  may  be  tlius  charocteriaed  : 

(Edogonivm  Pringihevmianum  (ap-  nov.). 

Plant  moniPciouB;  oospore  elliptic,  its  wall  marked  bv  some- 
What  coarse  longitudioal  atrjie,  not  filling  the  cavity  of  tlie  much 
hrger  and  elliptic  oogonium;  aperture  of  the  oogonium  very 
iiigh  up,  being  quite  close  to  the  annular  stris  of  the  "  ea|i9." 

Of  Pringsheim's  species  none  are  described  at  once  moateciouB 
Knd  elliptic-spared,  though  in  a  note  he  saya  he  know!)  one  such. 
Can  this  be  the  same  P  Following  Fringebeiin,  now  that  ho  haa 
ihown  US  on  what  characters  the  true  apeeiea  in  the  (Edogoniete 
•eem  to  depend,  it  is  doubtless  better  to  ignore  all  old  species  in 
this  group  based  merely  on  relative  dimcniiions  of  the  cells  and 
«ieh  like  eharacters,  whose  value  is  no  more  than  suboniinate. 

Mr.  Atcher  farther  showed  fine  characteristic  specimens  of 
(Edogonium  aerosporum  (De  Bary),  showing  the  three-celled, 
very  long,  and  slender  dwarf  male,  the  terminal  striate  oogonium, 
without  a  special  wall  to  the  oospore  ;  in  fact,  every  character  of 
this  singular  species  in  the  most  absolute  manner,  so  that  there 
could  not  be  any  doubt  of  the  identity  of  the  present  plant  with 
that  described  by  De  Bary.  This  speoioa  Mr.  Archer  had  once 
before  encountered  and  exhibited,  but  it  appears  rare;  and  the 
present  specimens  were  in  bo  nice  order,  and  they  are  always 
fiigitive,  and  hence  it  was  well  to  seize  tSe  opportunity  of  bringing 
them  forward. 

Mr.  Archer  drew  attention  to  a  species  of  Chytridium  attacking 
the  oospores  of  the  plant  referred  to  above  under  the  name  of 
(Edogonium  Fringnheimianum.  These  occurred  mostly  in  pairs, 
aometimes  one  only  being  present,  and  were  seated  upon  the 
ooapopea,  and  of  an  irregular  olavate  or  pyrifonn  figure,  tapering 
off  into  long  necks,  which  protruded,  side  by  side  (or  singly), 
through  the  aperture  in  the  oogonium,  which,  as  just  described 
for  the  species,  is  very  high  up.  Trom  the  base  of  the  Chytridium 
an  elongate  process  or  root  is  sent  into  the  oospore,  which  is,  of 
course,  killea.  The  zoospores  escape  by  the  opened  apertures  of 
the  neck.  It  becomes  a  query  whether  this  may  be  identical  or 
not  with  the  Chytridium  dedpiens  (A.  Braun),  which  alao  lives 
upon  the  spore  ot  an  (Edogonium,  but  for  it  is  described  no  neck. 

Mr.  Archer  finally  drew  attention  to  a  new  rhiKOpod,  the  type 
of  a  new  genua,  which  he  thought  should  be  thus  characterised, 
and  would  name  it — 

Cfftiophrys  (nov.  gen.). 
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Body  irregtilar  io  figure,  without  test  or  integutnent,  poaaessing, 
immeraetl  in  its  Bubstance,  a  number  (ofWn  conaiderable)  of  sphe- 
ritai  cells,  each  with  nucleus,  nucleolus,  and  special  wall,  their  eon- 
teuts  increasiDg  by  self-fission ;  pseudopodia  slender,  and  more  of 
less  ramified,  and  occasionally  mutnallj  incorporated. 

Ciftlopkryg  Maeckeliana  (nov.  sp.).  Cells  of  a  bluish  tint  and 
granular  appearance ;  nucleuB  of  a  sharply  bounded,  clear,  circular 
outliue,  and  the  nucleoius  a  darkish  dot  within ;  cell-wall  of  a 
yellowish  tint,  appareut  only  when  the  contents  have 
receded.  Pseudopodia  often  long,  slender,  hyali 
irregular,  their  changes  of  form  very  slow.  "' 
ftboutyt^gth  of  an  inch. 


18(A  June,  1868. 

Dr.  John  Barker  again  showed  the  little  parasite  exhibited  at 
Ia«t  meeting,  in  a  seemingly  more  mature  condition,  in  which  the 
cell-conteuta  of  the  inflated  upper  portion  had  become  balled 
together  into  a  spore-like,  greenish  body,  suspended  in  the  centre 
of  the  balloon-shaped  parasite  by  means  of  radiating,  linear,  pel- 
lucid processes,  reaching  to  the  inner  surfuco  of  the  pellicular 
covering ;  the  hyaline  stipes  and  outer  invesfcmeut  had  become 
contracted  and,  so  to  say,  withered-looking. 

Dr.  Barker  likewise  showoti  another  minute  parasitic  structure 
inhabiting  the  interior  of  a  number  of  specimens  of  Clogterium 
attenuaium.  These,  too,  bad  greenish  contenta,  and  were  of  an 
elongate  form,  rounded  at  ends  and  somewhat  contracted  at  the 
middle,  and  they  lay  in  single  or  double,  or  ereu  triple  rows, 
longitudinally  disposed,  and  more  or  leea  evenly  end  to  end, 
though  occasionally  someWhat  irregularly  scattered.  These  had 
been  noticed  some  weeks  ago,  and  remained  up  to  the  present 
without  any  perceptible  change. 

Mr.  Archer  showed  a  pretty  and  well-marked  little  Stauraetruro, 
seemingly  very  rare,  and  now  noticed  for  the  first  time  in  Ireland 
— Staurastrum  arachne. 

Eev,  E.  O'Meara  exhibited  anew  Navicula,  remarkable  for  its 
undulate  outline ;  of  this,  aa  of  other  novelties,  he  is  preparing  a 
detailed  description  and  figures. 

Dr.  Traquair  showed  scales  of  Calaraicthya. 

Mr.  Archer  recorded  the  occurrence  of  Micrasterias  ^fimhriata 
(Balls)  from  Callen^,  a  localitv  still  closer  to  Dublin  than  that  in 
which  it  bad  been  first  met  with  by  Dr.  Barker.  It  was  singular 
that  this  fine  species  had  so  long  escaped  observation  here,  being 
shown  for  the  first  time  only  the  meeting  before  last  by  Dr.  Barker, 
and  for  the  second  time  at  last  meeting  by  Mr.  Crowe,  and  this 
third  instance  was  from  a  locality  different  from  either  of  the  other 
two.  The  present  specimens,  Mr.  Archer  thought,  were  calcu- 
lated to  bear  out  his  view  as  to  the  spines  drawn  attention  to  by 
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Br.  Bnker  not  being  of  specific  value,  for  the  same  spines  were 
to  be  seen  here  in  those  now  shown,  only  much  more  diminished, 
and  in  a  few  thej  were  verv  scarce  or  seemingly  abficnt.  There 
eonld  not  be  a  question,  however,  as  to  their  lH*ing  quite  the 
Bsme,  nor  had  Mr.  Archer  any  doubt  but  that  the  Irinh  fonii 
must  be  regarded  as  one  and  the  same  thing  with  that  of  lialfs 
and  Focke,  so  identical  were  tbey  in  outline  and  figure  of  the 
cell,  and  its  lobes  and  teeth. 

Mr.  Yeates  showed  a  new  Pocket  Microscope,  recently  con- 
Btmcted  by  him,  adapted  for  high  powers,  and  very  maiuigeable ; 
also  some  nice  mounted  objects. 


1 


NOTICE. 


The  Editors  of  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Micro- 
scopical Science  have  received  a  notice  firom  the  Rojal 
Microscopical  Society  of  London,  cancelhng  the  agreement 
which  has  hitherto  existed  hetiveen  them  as  to  the  supply 
of  copies  of  the  Journal  to  the  members  of  the  Society,  and 
the  admission  of  the  papers  read  at  the  Society  into  the 
pages  of  the  Journal.  Henceforward,  therefore,  the  Fellows 
of  the  Royal  Microscopical  Society  will  not  receive  the 
Journal  gratis,  but  should  order  it  through  their  hooksellerB. 
The  few  pages  hitherto  taken  up  by  the  Society's  transac- 
tions in  the  Journal  will  now  he  occupied  with  valuable 
original  articles  or  translations,  whilst  any  papers  of  real 
interest  read  to  the  Society  will  he  fulli/  reported  with 
illustrations. 

The  Journal  will  ret«n  its  present  form,  each  quarterly 
part  being  illustrated,  as  before,  with  lithographic  plates 
and  engravings  on  wood. 


The  Editors  take  this  opportunity  of  inviting  c 
tions  from  all  engaged  in  microscopic  research  in  this  country 
and  abroad.  Besides  extended  papers,  they  will  be  glad  to 
receive  short  notices,  proceedings  of  Microscopical  Clubs  and 
Societies,  and  to  enter  into  correspondence  as  to  specimens, 
new  apparatus,  or  other  matters  relating  to  Microscopical 
Science. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  PLATE   I, 

nioBtrating  Mr.  Wonfor's  paper  on  "  Certain  Butterfly  Scales 

characteristic  of  Sex." 

Kg. 

1. — Pofyomwiatus  aUjfu.    (Common  blue.) 

2. —        „  argiolus,    (Azure  blue.) 

3. —        „  ads.    (Masarine  blue.) 

4. —        „  eurydon,    (Chalk-Hill  blue.) 

5. —        „  adonis,    (Clifden  blue.) 

6. —        „  arffwt,    (Silver-studded  blue.) 

7.—        „  arioH.    (Tiarge  blue.) 

8. —        „  alsus.    (Little  blue.) 

9. —        „  baiica.    (Tailed,  or  Brighton  blue.) 

10. — Relative  arrangement  of  battledore  and  ordinary  scales. 
11. — Pieris  braesica.     (Large  white.) 
12. —    „      cardimines,    (Orange  tip.) 
13. —    „      rapa.    (Small  white.) 
14. —    „      napi.     (Green-veined  white.) 
15. —    „      daplidiee,     (Bath  white.) 
16. — Hipparchia  tithotmt.     (Large  heath.) 
17. —        n         janria,    (Meadow  brown.) 
18. —         „  setnek,    (Grayling.) 

19. —        „  pamphilus.    (Small  heath.) 

20. —        „  megoBra,    (Wall  argus.) 

21. —        „  c^ria,     (Wood  argus.) 

(All,  except  fig.  10,  magnified  240  diameters.)^ 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  PLATE  II, 

lUuBtrating  the   Structure    of  the  Tooth-pulp,   and  of  the 
Stag-beetle's    Auditory    Organ  (from    Max    Schultze's 

'  Archiv ') . 

Fig. 

1. — Section  tbroQgh  the  tootli.pulp  of  an  embryo  calf,  30  centim.  long, 
treated  vitL  oitric  acid,  sliowiog  the  multicaudiite  odo[itoblmts. 

3. — The  same,  in  which  the  layer  of  cella  baa  been  separated  from  the 
"substance"  of  the  dentine. 

3.^Ne«Te-endings  in  the  pulp  of  the  incisor  of  a  youag  rabbit.  The  pro- 
cesses of  the  odontoblasts  are  torn  away. 

4,— Terminal  joint  of  the  autenn^  of  the  stag-beetle,  partly  opened,  show- 
ing the  auditory  "  pit  "  and  hairs  on  the  surface ;  the  hirge  nerre 
sending  its  twigs,  one  to  each  hair,  the  trachean  ressels,  and  the 
hypodermic  tissue. 

S. — More  magnified  view  of  the  haira,  showing  then:  connection  with  the 
nervea  by  oval  cells ;  also  the  two  chitin-lajers,  the  superior  ei- 
cftTated,  and  the  cellular  hypodermis. 

6. — Lseamii  esrvia,  drawn  in  oatline  to  show  the  origin  of  the  antennary 
nerre,  and  the  antennse  themaehcs,  with  the  shoe-shaped  terminal 
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DESCRIPTION  OP  PLATE  III, 

lUastrating  Dr.  Mcintosh's  paper  on  Experiments  on  Young 

Salmon. 

The  figure  represents  in  outline  the  general  itractare  of  a  salmon  one  day 
dd,  reduced  from  a  drawing  nineteen  inches  in  length. 

Pig. 
a. — ^Ventricle. 

6, — ^Auride. 

e. — CSaudal  capillaries. 

d, — Yenous  dilatation  at  tail. 

tf.— Cardinal  vein. 

€^ — ^Branches  of  the  latter. 

/. — ^Aorta. 

/*, — Larger  branches  of  the  latter. 

/". — Smaller  branches. 

ff. — Yitelline  vein. 

A.— Curving  vessel  of  the  pectoral  fin. 

». — ^Branchial  coils. 

k. — ^Visceral  (portal)  vein  lying  beneath  the  digestive  tract. 

A  B. — Section  beyond  the  chorda. 

B  c. — Section  within  the  bend  of  the  chorda. 

D. — Outline  of  portion  cut  from  the  fatty  fin  in  its  early  state.    The 

dotted  internal  lines  represent  the  condition  of  the  parts 

some  hours  afterwards. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  PLATE  IV, 

llustrating  Prof.  Huxley's  paper  on  Organisms  from  Great 
Depths  in  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean 

Fig. 

1. — Masses  of  the  gelatinous  substance. 

2. — Diseolithi  from  Atlantic  mud. 

3. —      „       from  the  chalk  of  Sussex. 

4tr^OjfatholUki  from  the  Atlantic  mud. 

5. —        „        from  the  chalk  of  Sussex. 

6. — Coccospheres  of  the  compact  type. 

7.-—  „  of  the  loose  type. 

8. — A  crucigerous  disk  from  Atlantic  mud. 


the  figures  are  drawn  to  the  same  scale,  and  are  supposed  to  be 

magnified  1200  diameters. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  PLATES  V,  VI,  &  VII, 

Illustrating    the    Rev.   Alfred   Merle   NoTman's    Notes   on 
1  British  Polyzoa,  with  Descriptions  of  New  Species. 

I  TLATE  V. 

L  Fig. 

I  ], — Scrupocetlarie  iaenait,  Normaa.     Front  view. 

I  3.—  „  ,.  Back  view. 

h 


•mtm.     Natural  size  of  fragaieiit. 
,  Tho  same  magnified,  front  view. 

„  side  view. 

,  ATioulttrinm  more  highly  magnified. 

,  Another  specimen,  ehowiag   ovicell^ 

and  operculom. 


PLATE  VI. 


1. — Eippolioa  expaua,  Normao.     Natural  size. 

„  „  Portionof  same,  magnifled. 

n  calathut,  Nonnan.     Natural  Biee. 
„  ,1  Portion  magnifled.  front  vievf. 

6, 7,  8.—   „  „  Lateral  avicnlaria. 

9. — Biigidajlabellala,  J.  V.  Thompson.     Portion  magnified,  front  view. 
10. — Eieiara  rosacea.  Bosk,     Natoral  size. 

„  „         Cells  magnified ;  British  specimen. 

„  „         Ceils  of  tjpical  Norwegian  specimen,  from 

Mr.  Busk,  to  show  ovicells. 


PLATE  VIL 

-EaeJtara  quiaeuncialU,  Norman.    Natural  size. 

„  „  The  same,  magnified. 

„  „  Portion  more  highlj  magnified. 

-Celleporelia  lepralioidei,  Norman.    Natural  size. 

„  „  Cells  of  the  same,  magnified. 

-Heiaesehara  alrvma,  Norman.     Prapnent,  natural  size. 

„  „  Cells  of  same,  magnified. 

-  „  „  A  cell,  more  highlj  magnified. 
-Hemetchara  tanguinea,  Normap.     Fragment,  natural  size. 

„  „  Cells,  magnifled, 

-  „  1,  A  cell,  more  highly  magnified. 
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On  Microscopic  Sublimates;  and  especially  on  the  Scbli- 
UATES  of  the  Alkaloids.  By  William  A.  Guy,  M.B., 
F.R.C.P.,  P.R.S.,  Profeaaor  of  ForenBic  Medicine,  King's 
College,  &c.  &c. 

(Read  Oct.  9, 1867.) 

The  paper  which  I  submit  to  the  Society  this  evening  has 
for  its  object  to  extend  and  strengthen  the  union  which 
already  exists  between  micro -chemistry  and  the  microscope. 
I  wish  to  show  that,  by  a  very  simple  chemical  operation,  we 
may  obtain  a  vast  number  of  new  microscopic  objects;  and 
that  by  the  application  to  them  of  a  few  chemical  reagents, 
of  which  the  immediate  and  remote  effects  must  also  be 
studied  under  the  microscope,  the  number  of  such  objects 
may  be  almost  indefinitely  increased.  Let  me  add  that  this 
subject,  if  I  am  not  greatly  mistaken,  will  be  found  to  com- 
mend itself  to  the  Society  by  combining  in  an  unusual  degree 
the  claims  of  novelty,  largeness  of  scope,  and  practical 
utility.  I  will  offer  a  few  remarks  under  these  three  heads, 
1.  Novelty. — The  history  of  this  subject  dates  from  the 
:ar  1858,  when  1  proposed  to  substitute  for  the  rednction- 
ibe  in  common  use  a.  short  specimen  tube,  closed  above  by 
B  flat  disk  of  glass,  and,  in  certain  cases,  a  slab  of  white  por- 
celain, a  ring  of  metal  or  glass,  aud  the  same  glass  disk. 
The  heat  of  a  spirit  lamp  was  to  be  applied  to  the  tube  or 
dab,  and  the  vapour  of  the  object  under  examination  was  to 
be  received  on  the  disk.  This  simple  method  was  first 
applied  to  arsenious  acid  and  the  metal  arsenic,  and  bore  as 
its  first  fruits  the  analysis  of  the  arsenic  crust,  and  the  dia- 
cxivery  that  metallic  arsenic  is  deposited  from  its  vapour  in 
the  form  of  globules ;  and  that  the  crystals  of  arsenious  acid 
assume  forms  not  previously  described,  among  which  the 
tetrahedron  is  not  to  be  found.  The  new  method  was  re- 
iCommended,  aud  these  facts  recorded,  in  '  Beale's  Archives  of 
I     VOL.  XVI.  a 
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Medicine'  (No.  iii,  1858),  and  in  a  paper  read  at  a  meeting 
of  this  Society,  and  published  iu  your  Journal,  in  1861.  At 
that  time,  and  till  within  a  few  months  of  this  date,  1  limited 
the  application  of  this  method  of  procedure  to  the  volatile 
metals,  mereury,  arsenic,  cadmium,  selenium,  tellurium,  and 
some  of  their  salts,  and  to  a  few  other  yolatile  matters,  snch 
as  the  muriate  of  ammoaia,  camphor,  and  sulphur.  It  was 
no  part  of  my  plan  to  test  these  sublimates  by  reagents  j  and 
the  use  of  the  microscope  was  restricted  to  the  examination 
of  the  sublimates  themselves.  But  in  the  year  1864,  Dr. 
Helwig,  of  Mayenee,  made  the  unexpected  discovery  that  the 
alkaloids  when  submitted  to  this  treatment  could  be  made  to 
yield  sublimates;  and  in  1865,  he  published  a  work  under 
the  title  of  "  The  Microscope  in  Toxicology,"*  in  which  the 
sublimates  of  the  alkaloids  and  their  reactions  are  minutely 
described,  and  largely  illustrated  by  photo- micro  graphs.  This 
work  I  have  recently  made  the  subject  of  serious  study ;  and  in 
verifying  its  statements,  have  been  led  to  transgress  its 
limits,  and  have  found  that  the  method  of  procedure  first 
suggested  for  such  mineral  substances  as  arsenic  and  mer- 
cury, and  their  salts,  and  then  extended  by  Helwig  to  the 
alkaloids,  strychnine,  morphine,  veratrine,  &c.,  might  he  still 
further  extended  to  such  animal  products  as  the  constituents 
of  the  urine  and  the  stains  of  blood,  and  indeed  to  all  vola^ 
tile  and  decomposable  matters,  whether  of  vegetable  or  of 
animal  origin,  A  few  specimens  of  sublimed  alkaloids  were 
shown,  a  few  months  ago,  at  a  soiree  of  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society,  and  a  larger  number,  with  sublimates  of  blood-ataina, 
and  choice  specimens  of  arsenious  acid  and  corrosive  subli- 
mate, at  a  subsequent  meeting  at  the  College  of  Phyaiciaus  j 
while  an  account  of  several  investigations  bearing  on  the 
subject,  which  I  have  carried  on  during  the  last  six  months, 
has  appeared  in  five  successive  numbers  of  the  '  Pharmaceu- 
tical Journal,'  Still,  I  believe  myself  justified  in  speaking  of 
the  whole  subject  of  microscopic  sublimates  as  novel,  thoughi" 
no  longer  new. 

2.  Largeness  of  scope. — Heat,  as  applied  by  the  flame 
the  spirit  lamp  to  the  reduction -tube  or  platinum  foil,  is  one 
of  the  chemist's  familiar  tests  and  means  of  identifying 
arsenious  acid  and  corrosive  sublimate ;  and  it  has  long  sup- 
plied an  element  in  the  description  of  the  alkaloids  and  other 

*  '  Das  Mikroskop  in  det  Tojtikologie.'  "  Beitrage  zar  mikroskopiseben 
■nnd  mikrochemisohen  Diagnostit  der  wichtigsten  Mel.all^und  Pflanzengifte, 
fiir  Gerichtsarzte,  gerichtriclie  Chemiker  und  FbBmiaceuten,  miE  eincm  Atlas 
photographirtet  mikroakopiacber  Prilparate,"  von  Dr.  A.  Helwig,  pract. 
Ante  una  GroBsherzoglich  Hessiscbem  Ereiswundarzte  in  MaicE,    IsGS. 
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analogous  bodies,  it  in  now  proposed  to  apply  this  Le«t  of 
heat  in  such  a  way  that  not  only  shall  the  direct  changce  of 
ioTFo,  colonr,  and  position  be  noted,  but  the  deposit  from  the 
rapour  or  smoke  be  eollected  and  examined,  and  then  aub- 
aitted  to  the  action  of  reagents,  bu  that  to  the  one  test  of 
Jieat  the  two  important  snbsidiary  tests  of  the  microscopic 
^aracter  of  the  sublimate,  and  that  of  its  reactions,  are 
superadded,  the  three  together  constituting  a  compound  test, 
fft  method  of  procedure,  obviously  admitting  of  most  extensive 
application.  Indeed,  if  wt;  reflect  on  the  number  of  distinct 
^dements  which  a  full  description  of  the  results  of  this  com- 
jiound  test,  as  applied  to  a  minute  particle  of  any  solid  body, 
^  to  the  deposit  from  a  solution,  must  involve,  it  will  be 
,,obTioua  that  there  are  very  few,  if  any,  substances  volatile  or 
.^decomposable  by  heat,  which  by  its  means  we  should  fait  to 
ijidentify.  This  result  would  be  still  more  certain  if  we  firat 
submitted  the  substance  to  microscopic  examination. 

3.  Practical  utility.— "So  turn  ttis  simple  method  of  pro- 
tcedure  to  practical  account  in  chemistry  and  toxicolon',  three 
jiibings  are  necessary.  The  results  obtained  should  be  cha- 
^racteristie ;  the  quantities  which  yield  them  should  be  ex- 
jtremely  small;  and  the  method  should  admit  of  application, 
^ot  only  to  the  substance  itself,  but  to  the  deposit  horn  its 
jpolutions.  All  these  conditions  arc  fully  satisfied,  not  only  in 
.the  case  of  such  simple  matters  as  arsenious  acid  and  corro- 


f«ive  sublimate,  but  also  in  the  cases  of  the  principal  poisonous 
.slkaloids]  such  as  strychniue,  morphine,  and  veratrine.  I 
■will  illustrate  these  three  conditions  by  instances  in  point. 

As  examples  of  characteristic  changes  of  form  due  to  the 
.application  of  heat,  I  may  instance  the  complete  dispersion 
^n  white  vapour  of  arsenious  acid  and  corrosive  subUmate; 
the  change  of  colour,  melting,  fuming,  and  deposit  of  carbon, 
.which  mark  the  alkaloids  as  a  class ;  the  deposit  of  carbon 
and  reduction  of  silver  from  the  tartrate  of  silver ;  the  ex- 
[ilosion  of  the  oxalate  of  silver;  and  the  quick  rosy  dis- 
coloration of  alloxan.  As  examples  of  cbaracteriatic  sub- 
limates, I  may  mention  the  brilliant  octohedral  crystals  of 
.arsenious  acid,  contrasted  with  the  radiating  and  projecting 
.groups  of  needles  of  corrosive  sublimate ;  the  jointed  plates 
and  prisms  of  cantharadine ;  the'crossed  twigs  of  solanine; 
the  detached  rhomboidal  crystals  of  veratrine ;  and  the  com- 
, pound  crystals  and  radiating   patterns  of  strychnine,  mor- 

fhine,  cryptopia,  &c.  As  examples  of  characteristic  reactions 
may  specify  that  of  morphine  with  distilled  water,  and  with 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid ;  and  those  of  strychnine  with  the 
solutions  of  bichromate  of  potash  and  carbazotic  acid. 
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That  the  test  of  sublimation  succeeds  with  very  small 
quantities  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  case  of  strychninCj  of 
which  I  have  shown  that  the  -routh  of  a  grain  will  give  four- 
teen successive  sublimates  (of  these  eleven  were  obtained 
prior  to  any  change  of  form),  and  that  one  of  the  smallest  of 
these  yielded  three  characteristic  secondary  sublimates.  So 
tbat  sublimates  may  certainly  be  obtained  consisting  of  as 
little  as  the  j-TiVnth  of  a  grain.* 

That  this  mode  of  procedure  is  applicable  to  deposits  from 
solutions  equally  with  the  substance  dissolved  I  showed  long 
since  in  the  case  of  arsenious  acid,  and  recently  in  that  of 
strychnine,  by  procuring  five  well-marked  sublimates  in  snc- 
cession  from  a  spot  of  the  alkaloid  containing  the  ^-oVo  th  of  a 
grain  deposited  from  its  solution  in  tether.  I  have  obtained 
similar  results  from  a  solution  of  strychnine  in  benzole,  and 
from  a  solution  of  the  acetate  neutralized  by  the  vapours  of 
ammonia. 

I  have  now  said  all  that  I  deem  necessary  under  the  three 
heads  of  novelty,  largeness  of  scope,  and  practical  utility,  and 
shall  content  myself,  by  way  of  preface,  with  repeating  what 
I  have  said  elsewhere  of  one  variety  of  the  sublimates  of 
morphine,  that  "  in  the  size  and  brilliancy  of  the  crystals, 
and  the  rapidity  of  their  formation,  they  surpass  every  che- 
mical reaction  of  which  I  have  had  experience. '^f  I  speak  of 
the  reactions  of  the  smoky  sublimate  of  morphine  with  dis- 
tilled water  and  one  or  two  saline  solutions;  but  words 
nearly  as  emphatic  might  be  very  justly  used  in  speaking  of 
some  of  the  reactions  of  strychnine. 

And  now,  having  introduced  my  subject  by  these  prefa- 
tory remarks,  I  am  keenly  alive  to  the  embarrassment  pro- 
verbially ascribed  to  a  superabundance  of  materials.  I  6nd 
that  I  have  already  accumulated  a  store  of  new  and  curious 
microscopic  objects,  which  I  am  naturally  tempted  to  dis- 
play, but  am  restrained  by  the  fear  that  some  at  least  of  those 
objects  may  prove  to  be  exceptional,  and  not  typical,  speci- 
mens. I  have,  therefore,  determined  to  select,  as  the  staple 
of  this  paper,  the  two  alkaloids — strychnine  and  morphine, 
to  describe  and  illustrate  the  leading  varieties  of  their  subli- 
mates and  some  of  their  reactions,  introducing  other  subli- 
mates and  their  reactions  ^nly  so  far  as  may  be  required  for 
the  purpose  of  illustration.  I  will  speak  of  strychnine  first, 
and  describe  the  results  of  an  experiment  made  with  thii 
alkaloid   when  I  had  brought  my  paper  to  this  point.     I 
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l^ed  the  Tn'oith  of  a  grain  of  pure  cryntullised  mrycliuiuo 
□n  a  clean  slab  of  white  porcelaia,  in  the  centre  of  a  glaaa 
ring  about  an  eighth  of  au  inch  thick,  aud  with  an  o|)cning 
3^tbs  of  an  inch  wide.  Over  this  ring  I  placed  n  di&k  of 
window  glassj  the  size  of  a  sliilliug,  quite  clean,  and  dried 
and  vanned  in  the  flame  of  the  Bpirit-laiu|i.  This  simple 
apparatus  I  supported  on  the  ring  of  a  retort-liolder,  and 
ijaced  before  me  at  such  a  height  that  the  ghkss  disk  was  ft 
nttte  below  the  level  of  the  eye,  so  that  I  could  catch  the 
teflectiou  of  the  hght  from  the  surface  of  tlic  disk,  at  the 
same  time  that  I  could  nee  through  the  glass  the  changes 
taking  place  on  the  porcelain.  I  then  applied  a  small  flame 
of  a  spirit-lamp  to  the  part  of  the  slab  bearing  the  strych- 
sine,  beginning  with  the  point  of  tbc  flarae  barely  reaching 
flie  slab,  and  gradually  approaching  nearer  and  nearer,  till  I 

ferceived  a  mist  on  the  glass  disk.  As  soon  as  this  happened 
withdrew  the  lamp,  aud  found  that  a  milk-white  spot 
formed  in  the  centre  of  the  mist,  and  speedily  enlarged,  till 
it  became  a  white  circular  stain  about  the  sixth  of  an  inch 
wide.  As  the  mist  settled  on  the  glass,  the  strychnine  was 
observed  to  darken. 

After  an  interval  of  about  a  minute,  I  removed  the  disk, 
adjusted  a  second,  and  repeated  the  operation,  with  the  same 
result,  only  that  the  white  spot  was  larger  and  the  strychnine 
darker.  A  third  disk  received  a  still  larger  sublimate,  and 
the  strychnine  melted  iuto  a  brown  layer.  The  melted  alka- 
loid, growing  darker  with  each  fresh  operation,  yielded  six 
more  well-marked  sublimates,  and  was  then  reduced  to  a 
jet-black  spot  of  carbon  about  the  size  of  a  split-pea.  The 
serenth  spot  was  the  largest,  and  was  formed  hy  several 
small,  white,  circular  spots,  spreading  and  coalescing. 

In  this  instance,  then,  a  thousandth  of  a  grain  of  crystal- 
lized strychnine  yielded  nine  distinct  sublimates  in  succes- 
sion ;  and  among  these  there  must  have  been  more  than  one 
weighing  less  than  the  TooTnith  of  a  grain. 

Of  these  nine  sublimates  I  took  the  third  in  order,  sub- 
mitted it  to  the  heat  of  the  spirit-lamp,  and  obtained  from  it 
two  distinct  white  sublimates,  leaving  on  the  disk  itself  a 
stain  which  was  not  removed  by  the  further  application  of 
heat.  Now,  if  I  assume,  what  I  think  I  am  justified  in 
doing,  that  this  third  sublimate  did  not  weigh  more  than  the 
-j-jL-oth  of  a  grain,  the  smaller  of  the  two  (for  they  were  of 
unequal  size)  must  have  consisted  of  less  than  the  -nnyo-ot^  °^ 
a  grain.  1  may  add  that  from  each  of  three  or  four  succes- 
sive TT-envths  of  a  grain  (a  quantity  visible  as  a  bright  speck 
a  slab  of  black  glass]   I  have  obtained  a  single  well- 
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marked  sublimate  of  Btryehnme,  and  a  single  black  speck  of 
carboD,  as  a  residue. 

The  Bame  Hiiblimate,  with  the  same  residue,  may  be  ob- 
tained from  strjchoine  iu  powder,  and  from  strychnine  as 
deposited  from  its  sotutioDS ;  but,  in  this  last  case,  the  alka- 
loid docs  not  melt,  though  it  leaves  a  speckled  black  stain. 

I  will  now  describe  the  sublimates  of  strychnine,  with 
these  ten  sublimates  at  my  side,  with  notes  of  the  results  of 
former  experiments  at  hand,  and  assisted  by  the  recollection 
of  some  hundreds  of  specimens. 

Strychnine  yields  three  kinds  of  sublimate :  a  sublimate 
consisting  of  a  white  spot  or  spots ;  a  sublimate  cousistiag  of 
colourless  drops,  or  a  colourless  waring  pattern ;  and  a  snb- 
lima^  coasisting  of  the  same  drops,  or  waving  lines,  more  or 
less  discoloured  by  smoke.  All  the  first  sublimates  of  the 
series  have  the  first  form;  tlie  second  variety  shows  itself 
when  the  alkaloid  is  nearly  eshansted;  the  third  when  the 
alkaloid,  being  also  nearly  exhausted,  is  submitted  to  excess 
of  heat.  Of  the  watered  and  smoked  varieties  I  will  merely 
observe  that,  though  not  characteristic  iu  themselvea,  they 
may  behave  quite  characteristically  with  certain  reagents,  of 
which  I  shall  si>eak  presently,  and  that,  therefore,  they 
ought  not  to  be  rejected. 

The  sublimates  which  beJong  to  the  first  class  consist  of  a 
single    white   spot,    often,    though    not 
^^'  always,    circular,    and  often    surrounded 

by  an  outer  circle  of  mist ;  or  of  several 
circular  spots,  distinct  or  coalesced.  Fig. 
1  shows  a  spot  of  this  compound  form  of 
natural  size,  as  seen  by  a  good  transmit- 
ted light.  These  white  spots  or  sublimates 
present,  under  the  microscope,  many 
forms.  I  will  specify  those  with  which  I 
am  most  familiar. 

1.  Smooth  uniform  layer,  bordered  with  a  sort  of  fringeor 
lacework. 

2.  The  same,  but  with  the  layer  made  up  of  minute  disks. 

3.  The  same,  but  sprinkled  with  a  fine  black  dust. 

■4.  The  same,  but  with  black  feathers,  fern-leaves,  or  furze- 
bushes,  or  with  groups  of  feathers  or  leaves,  projecting  from 
the  layer  or  crust. 

5.  Subhmate  of  varying  thickness,  white  or  opalescent, 
consisting  of  parallel  waving  or  curved  lines,  conchoidal  pat- 
terns, straight  twigs  radiating  from  a  point,  fine  trellis  or 
lattice-work,  and  various  arborescent  forms. 

6.  Confused  mixture  of  square  or  oblong  patches,  finely 
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marked   with   radiating  or  L-oncontrio  linei,  di<oa,  pmmi, 

needles,  and  arboreacent  forms, 

7.  Detached  crystals  blended  with  any  of  the  foregoing 
forms,  and  assuming  the  shapes  of  the  crystals  deposited  from 
solutions  in  alcohol,  ether,  benaole,  chloroform,  or  fusel  oil ; 
—prisms,  rosettes,  groups  of  needles,  square  and  oblong 
plates,  enyelopes,  and  well-marked  octohedra. 

8.  Surrounding  any  of  the  foregoing  sublimates  a  thin 
mist,  consisting  of  cotourleas  globulea,  or  a  colourlesK  waving 
network ;  or  the  same  discoloured  by  yellow  or  yellowish- 
brown  cmpyreumatic  matter. 

Of  the  dark -feathered  crystals  of  No.  4,  Fig.  2. 

I  may  remark  that  they  are  such  a»  gather 
on  the  lip  of  a  short  reduction -tube,  when 
we  adopt  that  mode  of  sublimation.  Many 
of  them,  in  shape  and  colour,  resemble 
aome  of  the  finer  crystals  of  the  silver- 
tree,  obtained  by  placing  a  fragment  of 
zinc  in  a  drop  of  a  solution  of  nitrate 
of  silver  (one  grain  to  eight  fluid  ounces) 
on  a  glass  slide  (fig.  2). 

The  description  which  I  have  just  given  is  such  aa  any 
person  experienced  in  cryBtallizatiou  ou  the  small  scale,  in 
whatever  way  the  crystals  may  be  obtained,  would  have 
expected.  And  I  may  state  at  once,  as  the  result  of  large 
experience  of  the  sublimates  of  strychnine,  that  it  would  be 
unsafe  to  infer  their  composition  from  their  form.  It  ean 
only  be  stated,  in  general  terms,  that  the  compound  crystals 
trf  strychnine  (the  lattice-work  especially)  are  generally  built 
up  of  elements  arranged  at  i-ight  angles.  Carved  forms  are 
rare,  and  oblique  arrangemeuts  also,  except  in  the  dark- 
feathered  or  fern-like  crystals  of  No.  4. 

But  though  we  cannot  infer  the  composition  of  the  subli- 
mate from  its  microscopic  characters,  we  can  draw  certain 
safe  inferences  from  the  incidents  of  the  sublimation  itself. 
"We  have  been  dealing  with  a  sparkling  crystal,  or  particle  of 
white  powder;  it  has  changed  colour  and  yielded  sublimates, 
melted  and  yielded  others,  dried  into  a  black  spot  of  carbon, 
and,  in  doing  so,  still  yielded  sublimates.  I  might  add,  that 
the  darkened  and  melted  alkaloid  did  not  travel  over  the  porce- 
lain slab,  but  left  its  black  spot  where  the  substance  was  first 
placed.  From  these  facts  I  infer  that  my  crystal  or  speck  of 
whitepowder  must  be  either  an  alkaloid,  glucoside,  or  analogous 
substance,  or  some  substance  of  which  we  have  at  present  no 
knowledge,  that  also  darkens,  melts,  yields  sublimates,  and 
deposits  carbon.     And  if,  before  I  sublimed  the  substance,  I 
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had  been  told  that  it  was  one  of  a  poisonous  character,  and 
probably  strychnine,  the  presumption  in  favour  of  that  par- 
ticular poison  would  have  been  greatly  increased.  Let  me 
mention  some  of  the  poisons  which  the  results  of  the  process 
would  have  excluded. 

Araenioui  add  would  have  been  shut  out ;  for  that  poison 
is  wholly  Bubiimed,  without  change  of  colour  or  residue,  the 
sublimate  consisting  of  brilliant  octohedral  crystals;  and 
corrosive  aubtimate,  for  it  also  is  sublimed  without  change  of 
colour  and  without  residue,  and  yields  a  sublimate  not  to  be 
confounded  with  any  sublimate  of  the  alkaloids.  The  active 
principle  of  the  blistering  fly,  cantkaradine,  too,  would  have 
been  excluded ;  for  it  sublimes  without  residue  or  previous 
change  of  colour.  Then,  among  the  alkaloids  themselves, 
tolanine  would  have  been  excluded  by  the  form  of  its 
sublimate,  which  is  very  characteristic;  and  veratrine, 
of  which  the  sublimate  assumes  the  form  of  detached 
crystals.  Then,  the  very  peculiar  development  of  the  milk- 
white  spots  in  the  thin  mist  will  probably  be  fouud  to  occur 
only  in  the  case  of  strychnine,  morphine,  and  of  one  or  two 
other  alkaloids  at  the  outside. 

But  happily  we  are  able  to  convert  this  likelihood  into 
absolute  certainty,  by  treating  the  sublimate  with  appropriate 
reagents.  We  owe  this  good  fortune  to  a  circumstance  which 
was  hardly  to  be  expected,  that,  in  spite  of  change  of  colour, 
melting,  and  deposit  of  carbon,  the  vapour  given  off  by 
strychnine  holds  the  alkaloid  itself  in  suspension;  as  is 
proved  by  the  occurrence  in  many  sublimates  of  detached 
crystals,  such  as  we  meet  with  in  deposits  from  solutions  of 
strychnine,  as  well  as  by  the  close  resemblance  of  the  re- 
actions of  the  sublimate  to  those  of  the  commercial  alkaloid 
and  its  solutions,  and  the  solutions  of  its  salts. 

Among  these  reactions  there  is  one  of  great  delicacy  and 
beauty,  known  as  the  colour  test.  When  a  drop  of  strong 
sulphuric  acid  is  added  to  a  particle  of  pure  strychnine  it 
dissolves  it  without  change  of  colour;  but  if  we  bring 
this  acid  solution  in  contact  with  a  minute  particle  of 
peroxide  of  manganese,  peroxide  of  lead,  bichromate  of 
potash,  ferridcyanide  of  potassium,  or  permanganate  of 
potash,  a  rich  blue,  passing  quickly  into  other  colours,  is 
produced,  and  stamps  the  substance  as  strychnine.  Now,  this 
reaction  takes  place  with  the  sublimates  of  strychnine,  and, 
as  I  have  good  reason  to  fcelieve,  more  certainly  than  with 
the  alkaloid  in  any  other  form.  It  succeeded,  for  instance, 
in  two  sublimates  containing  each  the  y^L^th  of  a  grain,  when 
it  failed  with  two  deposits  from  a  solution  in  ether  containing 
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the  same  quantity;  and  I  may  state,  in  ilhiRtration  of  tliB 
great  delica^iy  of  tbis  reaction,  that  on  disBulvinur  one  of  the 
sublimates  spoken  of  in  this  paper,  which  corlainly  iliil  not 
contain  more  than  the  TiToTi-&th  of  a  grain,  m  the  strong 
acid,  and  bringing  a.  thin  line  of  the  acid  sohition  in  contact 
with  a.  speck  of  each  of  the  colour-developing  snhtttancoa  in 
tnra,  the  characteristic  rich  blue,  followed  hy  the  equally 
characteristic  changes  of  colour,  took  place  in  each  instance, 
and  with  marked  brilliancy  and  distinctness  in  the  case  of  the 
permanganate  of  potash.  Here  the  -ro-oTn,tb  of  a  grain  gave 
a  distinct  reaction. 

In  applying  this  test,  it  is  not  necessary  to  resort  to 
the  aid  of  the  microscope.  But  I  am  now  to  speak  of 
two  reactions  in  which  the  nse  of  this  instrument  may 
be  invoked  with  the  greatest  advantage  end  with  equal 
confidence.  The  test  solutions  should  be  applied  to  the  sub- 
limates under  the  microscope,  a-nd  the  immediate  effect,  as 
well  as  the  more  remote  effects,  carcfuiiy  observed.  And 
here  I  would  take  occasion  to  insist  on  the  special  value  of 
the  instantaneous  or  speedy  effects  of  our  reagents,  as  ob- 
served under  the  microscope,  in  all  cases  in  which  they  con- 
sist of  saline  solutions.  For  these  solutions,  I  need  scarcely 
observe,  themselves  leave  crystalline  deposits,  especially  at 
and  near  the  outer  margin  of  the  drop ;  and  it  very  rarely 
happens  that  the  reagent  is  so  nicely  proportioned  in  strength 
and  quantity  as  not  to  leave  its  own  crystalline  deposit 
blended  with  that  due  to  the  reaction  itself.  This  is  one  of 
those  fallacies  of  observation  against  which  we  caunot  be  too 
much  on  our  guard ;  and  the  reality  of  the  danger  cannot  be 
better  proved  than  by  the  fact  that  Helwig  himself,  though 
well  aware  that  such  mixed  results  are  of  common  occurrence, 
nevertheless,  both  in  his  descriptions  and  in  more  than  one 
of  his  photo- micrographs,  shows  how  easy  it  is  to  neglect 
this  most  obvious  and  familiar  precaution.  In  order,  then, 
to  guard  against  this  fallacy,  and  to  be  able  to  distinguish  in 
the  dry  result  of  areaction  the  appearances  due  to  the  reaction 
and  reagent  respectively,  the  first  step  to  be  taken  is  to  pro- 
cure, and  figure  for  reference,  the  crystalline  forms  yielded 
by  the  reagent  itself;  and,  as  I  am  about  to  treat  of  two  re- 
actions with  the  sublimates  of  strychnine,  to  which  I  have 
been  led  to  attach  great  importance,  I  will  first  present  to 
you  the  appearances  worn  hy  the  reagents  in  question  when 
they  are  allowed  to  dry  on  a  glass  disk  or  slide. 

The  first  of  these  reagents — a  solution  of  bichromate  of 
potash  (-rJ-ii) — presents,  with  a  solution  of  this  strength,  the 
form  shown  in  PI,  I,  fig.  10. 
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1\x  second — a  solution  of  carbazotic  add  (ir-fo^) — puts  on, 
when  dry,  the  apiiearauces  Khowii  in  fig.  11, 

I  take  this  opportunity  of  submitting  photographs  of  one 
other  test — tiie  nitro-prusside  of  sodium,  which  not  ouly  yields 
a  Tery  beautiful  arborescent  o-yatal,  bnt  appears  to  be 
somewhat  modified  and  improved  by  more  than  one  of  the 
alkaloids  (see  fig,  13). 

The  effect  of  the  bichromate  of  potash  is  Bomctimes  instan- 
taneous, often  speedy,  occasionally  slow.  It  varies,  probably, 
with  the  thickness  and  character  of  the  crust,  and  is  influ-- 
enced  by  other  causes  difficult  to  determine.  When  instan- 
taneous, the  crust  is  dissolved,  and  the  whole  field  is 
sprinkled  over  with  groups  of  fine  prisms,  radiating  from  a 
point  and  projecting  into  the  field;  when  more  slowly 
formed,  the  field  ia  strewn  with  thin  plates  of  various  forms, 
among  which  the  square  plate  is  most  common.  When  the 
process  goes  on  still  more  alowly  (and  this  seems  to  happen 
most  frequently  with  the  thicker  cnists)  groups  of  larger 
plates,  square  and  oblong,  triangula;r  and  irregular,  spring 
up  in  blank  spaces  of  tlie  crust  formed  by  its  partial  deatruc^ 
tion.  The  colour  of  these  crystals,  in  all  their  forms,  ia  a 
lemon-yellow  by  transmitted,  and  a  rich  golden  by  reflected, 
light.  The  dry  crust  skons  one  or  more  of  these  forms 
blended  with  the  arborescent  crystals  of  the  reagent.  This 
reaction  is,  I  believe,  quite  characteristic.  (See  PI.  H,  fig.  16, 
from  which  all  crystals  of  the  reagent  are  omitted.) 

The  effect  of  the  carbazotic  acid  is  equally  characteristic, 
and  much  more  uniform  in  its  occurrence,  and  constitutes  a 
test  for  strychnine,  upon  which,  I  believe,  that  the  utmost 
reliance  may  be  placed.  Helwig,  who  describes  the  reac- 
tions of  this  test  with  solutions  of  the  salts  of  strychine,  but 
not  as  a  test  for  its  sublimates  (for  he  only  describes  the  re- 
actions with  the  sublimates  of  distilled  water,  liquor  ammo- 
nise,  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  dilute  chromic  acid) — 
Helwig  describes  this  acid  as  among  the  most  delicate  tests 
for  strychnine,  and  says  that  a  solution  containing  one  part 
in  20,000  will  develope  sharply- defined  crystals.  Dr.  Letheby 
also,  in  his  papers  published  in  the  'Lancet,'  in  the  months 
of  June  and  July,  1856,  figures  the  crystals  formed  by  car- 
bazotic acid  and  the  acetate  of  strychnine,  as  seen  in  the  dry 
spot.  Helwig,  following  the  entire  reaction  as  it  takes  place 
under  the  microscope,  describes  the  formation  of  delicate, 
greenish -yellow  "  millfoil-leaves,"  and,  at  the  close  of  the 
reaction  (in  the  dry  spot),  large  colourless  plates,  which  are, 
doubtless,  the  crystals  proper  to  the  reagent.  But  he  does 
not  notice   that  which  forms  the   leading   feature  of  four 
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Fig.  3. 


several  reactions  of  a  solution  of  tiie  muriate  of  strychuine 
and  carbazotic  acid,  confirmed  by  like  reactions  with  the 
acetate,  nitrate,  sulphate,  and  phos- 
phate of  strychnine  (three  with  each), 
namely,  groups  of  curved  crystals 
waving  in  the  liquid  hke  tufts  of 
grass.  Figure  3  shows  tliese  curve<l 
crystals  as  they  appeared  in  the  dried 
spot  resulting  from  the  reaction  of 
carbazotic  acid  with  a  solution  of 
the  phosphate  of  strychnine.  It  is 
of  these  tufts  of  curved  crystals  and 
layers  of  "  millfoil "  that  I  am  now 
to  speak  as  developed,  when  a  solution  of  carbazotic  acid  ii 
dropped  upon  the  sublimate  of  atrychniue. 

This  reaction  is  not  instantaneous,  but  very  speedy.  Some- 
times, however,  the  transparent  solution  thickens  as  it 
touches  the  spot,  just  as,  when  added  to  a  solution  of  a  salt 
of  strychnine,  a  dense  precipitate  is  formed.  But  the  reac- 
tion commonly  shows  itself,  after  the  lapse  of  a  minute  or 
two,  in  the  development  of  circular,  greenish -yellow  spots, 
in  the  centre  of  which  a  still  darker  spot  appears.  These 
spots  grow  in  size,  and  soon  display  an  arborescent  form; 
and  still  growing,  often  coalesce  with  neighbouring  spots  to 
form  a  large  continuous  layer,  or  they  remain  distinct.  In 
these  spots  themselves,  and  often  as  separate  formations,  that 
feature  of  the  hook  or  claw  to  which  I  wish  specially  to  in- 
▼ite  attention  develops  itself,  sometimes  springing  up  into 
the  liquid,  sometimes  lying  flat  upon  the  glass,  and  often 
forming  a  delicate  and  characteristic  fringe  to  the  yellow 
Carpet  into  which  the  coalesced  spots  have  formed  them- 
selves. In  the  dry  spot,  the  coarse  prisms,  groups  of  needlesj 
and  long  colourless  plates,  or  plates  with  markings  like  those 
of  the  common  razor-shell  of  the  seashore,  all  belonging  to 
the  reagent,  intrude  themselves,  and  tend  to  confuse  the 
bright  yellow  patterns,  like  delicate  sea-weeds,  and  the  bun- 
dles of  hooks  which  result  from  the  union  of  the  carbazotic 
acid  with  strychnine.  Some  of  these  curved  forms,  in  the 
case  of  the  sublimate,  and  several  in  the  case  of  the  solutions 
of  the  salts  of  strychnine,  are  delicately  feathered.  Some- 
times, though  rarely,  and  then  in  the  case  of  the  coarser 
sublimates,  these  peculiar  hooks  or  claws  are  absent ;  but 
the  distinct  arborescent  forms,  forming  and  growing  under 
■the  eye,  are  always  present,  and,  as  I  have  reason  to  believe, 
yxe  also  characteristic.  Sometimes,  again,  when  the  subli- 
i^ate  of  strychnine  cousbts  of  well-marked  crystalline  forms. 
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the  lines  forming  the  crystals  remain  distinct,  and  the  curved 
lines  form  a  border  to  them. 

No  such  reactions  as  these  occur  either  with  morphine  or 

brucine,   or   with   any   other    alkaloid   with    which    I    am 

acquainted;  and  as   to  this  reaction  with  strychnine,  I  he- 

,  lieve  that  I  am  justified,  by  certainly  upwards  of  a  hundred 

experiments  at  the  least,  in  speaking  of  it  as  equally  uniform 

in  occurrence,  delicate  in  succeeding  with  the  smallest  suh- 

I  limates,  and  characteristic  in  the  appearances  which  it  puts 

I  on  (tig.  17). 

I  begin  what  I  have  to    say  of  the  alkaloid  morphine  by 
I  comparing  its  reaction  with  carbazotic  acid  with  that  just 

I  described.     Its  characteristic  feature  appears  to  be  the  forma- 

tion, at  or  near  the  very  margin  of  the  spot,  of  coarse  yellow 
I  masses,  approaching  the  circular  form,  single,  double,  like  a 

I  dumb-hell,  or  triple,  like  a  Jleur-de-Hs.     The  reagent  seems 

i  to  contribute  largely  to  these  spots,  for  its  own  crystalline 

I,  forms  are  rarely  to  be  seen  in  the  dry  spot  (fig.  18).   With  the 

ii  sublimate  of  brucine  the  carbazotic  acid  produces  a  brown, 

]|  mottled  pattern,  with,  in  some  parts  of  the  field,  a  curious 

t  growth  of  twisted  and  gnarled  roots  (fig.  19). 

i  My   remaining   observations   on   the   sublimates   of  this 

alkaloid  must  be  condensed  into  as  few  words  as  possible. 
j,  Morphine,  lite  strychnine,  yields  its  crystalline,  its  watered, 

and    its    smoked    sublimates;    and,    like    strychnine,    the 
milk-white    circular  patch    may    be    seen    forming    on  the 
[  disk  of  glass.      But    the    alkaloid   generally  melts    before 

,  the    sublimates    begin    to    form,    and    yields     fewer    subh- 

mates  before  it  is  exhausted  and  reduced  to  a  spotofchar- 
'  coal.     It  is  probable  that  the  minimum  quantity  which  will 

yield  a  sublimate  is  more  tlian  the  ToiTnrth  of  a  grain,  which 
suflBces  in  the  case  of  stryehnine.  I  think  that  it  may  be 
stated  at  some  such  quantity  as  the  -j-s'ii^ith  of  a  grain.  The 
thicker  sublimates  very  generally  present  a  diatitict  crystal- 
line arrangement,  and  tbc  prevailing  element  in  their  struc- 
ture is  the  sweeping  curved  line  so  rarely  seen  in  the  subli- 
mates of  strychnine.  The  tody  of  the  sublimate  accordingly 
is  made  up  of  very  graceful  flgui-es,  and  the  fringed  border 
resembles  more  some  delicate  twisting  weed  than  the  mossy 
border  of  the  strychnine  crust.  The  dark  penniform  and 
fern- 1  ike  crystals  which  I  meutioned  when  speaking  of  strych- 
I  nine  are  also  common  in  the  sublimates  of  morphine  (fig.  20). 

The  reactions  of  morphine  contrast  strongly  with  those  of 
strychnine.  The  sublimate  is  very  soluble  in  water,  caustic  am- 
monia, dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  solution  of  bichromate  of 
I  potash ;  and  the  crystals  are  remarkable  for  their  size,  brilliancy, 
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and  beauty  of  form,  no  less  tliati  for  tlir  muf^ical  quicknpu 
with  which  they  spring  up  and  spread.  Their  colour,  agiiin, 
is  peculiar,  and  may  be  fitly  compared  to  that  of  smoked 
quartz;  and  tbey  often  rest  upon  a  uniform  brown  layer, 
which  cracks  as  it  dries,  and  throws  off  lh«  <rry«Uil«,  wliich 
adhere  lightly  to  its  surface.  Tlie  finest  crystals  are  often 
yielded  by  the  smoked  variety  of  sublimate.  They  arc  some* 
times  detached  maxses  tilled  upwards,  uearly  circular,  liko 
grindstones  ;  but  they  oflen  assume  the  form  of  such  injects  as 
the  dragou-fly,  the  wings  being  beautifully  marked  with 
radiating  lines.  In  the  dry  spot  they  become,  as  it  were,  en- 
tangled in  the  brown  cracked  layer  of  which  I  have  ju«t 
spoken  {fig.  25).  The  reactions  with  ammonia  (fig.  24)  and 
spirits  of  wine  {fig.  23)  show  some  curious  crystalline  forms; 
andthelarge  drops  of  the  smoked  sublimate  aresometimesfilled 
with  dark  tracings.  These  drops,  too,  show  these  dark  tracings 
instantaneously,  on  the  addition  of  carbazotic  acid'Cfig.  21). 

Of  morphine  sublimates  it  may  be  stated,  that  they  con- 
trast with  those  of  strychnine  by  their  greater  solubility  no 
less  than  by  the  size,  briliiancyj  and  strange  forms  of  the 
crystals  which  result  from  their  reactions. 

Of  the  other  alkaloids  I  have  little  to  say  at  present.  I 
content  myself  with  showing  pliotographs  of  two  of  their 
number — meconine,  with  its  tufts;  and  the  new  alkaloid, 
cryptopia,  with  its  beautiful  stellate  patterns  (figs.  7  ami  8), 
I  also  show  one  photograph  of  the  sublimate  of  an  animal 
product — hippuric  acid  {fig.  9). 

I  now  bring  this  paper  to  a.  close,  and  trust  that  the 
Society  will  accept  it  as  a  brief,  though  not  a  careless  or 
superficial  introduction  to  a  large  and  very  important  subject, 
in  the  treatment  of  wliich  I  may  claim  to  have  had  very 
considerable  experience  of  the  pecuHar  method  of  sublima- 
I    tion  which  it  has  been  my  desire  to  explain  and  recommend. 

1  

f  *,•  It  may  be  well  fo  explain  tliat  ttie  paper,  when  read  to  IIib 
jl  Societj,  was  illustrated  by  a  series  of  H-dmirable  micropliotogrHphs  bj  my 
J      friends,  Dr.  Julina  Pollock  and  Dr.  Maddox,  from  wliicli  plmtographs,  aided 

W  tbe  objects  tliemselves,  tlie  drawings  of  Mr.  Tuffen  West  were  made. 

These  illustrations,  equally  faitbful  and  artiatio,  may  be  found  in  one  or  two 
'  instances  not  to  correspond  precisely  to  mj  yerbal  deacription  in  the  test. 
j  Where  tbis  is  tbe  case,  tbe  verbal  description  must  be-preferred,  as  it  is 
I      based  on  the  esamiuation  of  mauj  specimens,  and  fairlj  portrays  tbeir  gene- 

ral  featurea.  Tor  the  specimens  of  tbe  alkaloids  whicli  have  yielded  the 
"  sublimates,  I  am  indebted  to  the  Meears,  Morson,  with  the  exception  of  the 
'.      new  alkaloid,  Cryptopia,  kindly  given  to  me  by  my  friend  Dr.  Cooke,  of 

King's  College. 
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On  a  Pbculiar  Distribdtion  of  Vkih  <n  Leaves  qf  tht 
Natural  Order  Umbbli.iff.r«.  By  Jdhs  Gorham, 
M.R.C.S.,  &c. 


SoMR  short  time  since  I  was  induced  to  examine  the  mode 
of  distribution  of  the  veins  in  the  leaves  of  that  extensive 
and  difficult  family  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Urn- 
belliferie.  Difficult  and  distasteful  as  this  order  had  always 
heretofore  appeared  to  me,  notwithstanding  the  charm  with 
which  its  classification  had.  been  invested  by  the  beauty  and 
symmetry  of  the  sections  of  its  points  (pericarps),  it  was  not 
long  before  I  was  induced  to  alter  my  opinion,  for,  as  leaf 
after  leaf  came  under  review,  a  freshness,  a  character,  an 
individuaUty,  seemed  to  spring  up  and  portray  itaelf  in  each ; 
and  after  some  twenty  or  thirty  specimens  had  been  exa- 
mined I  was  almost  constrained  to  admit,  not  only  that  my 
prejudices  were  unfounded,  and  that  the  plants  themselves 
were  really  very  beautiful,  but,  further,  that  it  was  sufficient 
merely  to  mvestigate  this  particular  portion  (venation)  of  the 

fdaut  in  order  to  determine  its  species — a  conclusion  which,  so 
ar  as  my  present  experience  will  permit  me  to  decide,  I  do 
not  feel  disposed  to  modify,  and  lesa  to  forego. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  immediate  subject  of  this  paper 
I  would  beg  to  make  a  few  remarks,  at  the^risk  of  appearing 
somewhat  egotistical,  as  to  my  investigation  of  leaves  in  gene- 
ral, with  a  view  to  their  venation,  and  1  do  so  for  the  purpose 
of  clearing  the  way,  of  showing,  in  other  words,  the  grounds 
of  any  claims  I  may  have  on  the  attention  of  the  Fellows  of 
the  Royal  Microscopical  Society  of  London,  but  especially 
in  answer  to  a  very  pertinent  question  which  has  been  put 
to  me  by  the  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Society,  as  to 
"  Whether  1  have  examined  other  classes,  and  feel  sure  that 
the  mode  of  venation  I  have  presently  to  describe  is  not 
pretty  general,  rather  than  confined  to  the  Umbelliferse  ?" 
Now,  in  answer  to  tliis  question,  it  is  necessary  that  I  should 
state  that  so  long  since  as  1845  I  made  a  collection  of  many 
thousands  of  leaves,  taking  their  impressions,  and  classifying 
them,  in  order  to  illustrate  every  mode  of  venation  that  was 
described  by  Dr.  Lindley.  Many  of  the  impressions  of 
leaves  forwarded  by  myself  to  this  celebrated  botanist  were 
submitted  to  liim  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  a  place 
could  not  be  found  for  them  in  any  single  class,  owing  to  the 
twofold   character   of   their  venation — one  part  of  the  leaf 
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E seating  oiie  kind  o(  venation,  HiiotlKT  pwrt  of  thu  RamR 
r  anothi^r  kind  af  vi^nation.  Taku,  lor  t-xuni|)l<-,  t)ii'  com- 
jnon  sow-thistle  (8onc/iM  oleracetu);  tho  lower  itortionn  of 
diis  \ba{  are  Itup  ft^alhtr  veinal,  w)a\c  the  upper  portion,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  as  truly  tuitted.  'Hub  Icuf,  therufuro,  fur- 
nishes us  with  Bii  cxanipk?  of  the  transition  or  cuiin'vting 
link  between  these  two  kinds  of  reinint;,  and  its  paxitiun 
wb«i  chiiMificd  is  intermediate. 

Many  examples  of  this  and  analogous  transitionB  worn  fiir- 
Bished  to  the  late  Dr.  Liudley,  wlio  expressed  his  ohligalions 
to  me  in  the  course  of  a  coir espon deuce. 

There  is,  be  it  obserrci),  no  paucity  of  leaves  in  the  county 
of  Kent.  I  had  abundant  means,  therefore,  at  my  command 
&ar  specinjens.  Neither  wore  any  pains  spared  to  make  a 
thorough  investigation  of  tliem,  so  that,  after  eollectiiig  and 
daflsifying  a  goodly  number  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
.received  nomenclature,  my  labours  for  the  time  seemed  to 
lare  come  to  an  end,  and  I  roeted  satisfied  that,  so  far  a«  the 
renation  of  leaves  was  concerned,  1  at  least  knew  nearly  all 
itbout  it. 

But  when  recently,  and  after  a  lapse  of  some  twenty-two 

Kears,  I  began  for  a  special  purpose  t^i  re-examine  the  distri- 
ution  of  the  veins  in  leaves,  and  when  I  found  a  peculiar 
Tein  occupying  a  perfectly  different  position  in  the  leaf  to 
that  of  any  heretofore  seen  by  myself  or,  so  tar  as  I  could 
find,  described  by  others,  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  position 
*nd  course  of  such  a  vein  were  worthy  of  notice  and  deHcrip- 
tion.     Hence  thia  present  communication. 

It  may  he  as  well  here  to  preniise  a  few  remarks  as  to  the 
nple  experiments  by  which  the  result  of  my  inquiries  were 
errived  at.  In  the  first  place,  the  leaves  themselves  were 
pressed,  well  dried,  and  then  mounted  between  two  slips 
.of  glass.  No  one  should  ever  grudge  the  time  s])ent  in  care- 
fiilly  putting  up  an  object  for  the  microscope,  for  a  well- 
mounted  object  affords  such  facilities  for  its  examination  that 
the  specimen  itself  becomes  doubly  valuable.  The  glasses  are 
three  inches  square,  this  size  being  found  sufficiently  large 
to  bold  a  leaflet  which  is  placed  between  them,  and  the  edges 
Are  then  secured  with  gummed  paper.  Leaves  thus  treated 
will  keep  for  years,  retaining  their  integrity,  while  the  veins 
'become  bold  and  sharp,  and  stand  out  in  stronger  relief  as 
they  become  drier  by  age. 

With  regard  to  the  lenses  used  for  examining  the  veins  in 
leaves,  I  have  found  a  magnifying  power  of  about  twelve 
idiameters  amply  sufficient  to  show  everj-  vein  from  the  mid- 
rib in  the  centre  to  the  finest  reticulations  in  the  niargm.     A 
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far  better  idea  is  gained,  indeed,  of  the  structure  and  real 
appearances  of  any  object  by  using  the  weakest  power  com- 
patible with  correct  definition,  than  by  a  display  with  a 
regular  microBcope,  which  shows  only  small  detached  part*, 
prodigiously  amplified.  As  microacopiata,  it  is  possible  we 
have  paid  too  little  attention  to  a  large  class  of  objects  re- 
quiring powers  intermediate  between  those  of  the  naked  eye 
and  those  of  the  highest  magnifiers  to  make  them  visible. 

Instruments  of  low  powers,  though  by  far  the  most 
amusing,  and  in  many  cases  the  most  useful  instruments  also, 
seem  to  have  been  quite  neglected,  while  the  higher  powers 
have  been  brought  to  the  greatest  perfection  of  wbichj  per- 
haps, they  are  capable. 

It  must  be  recollected,  however,  that  the  more  we  magnify 
any  object,  the  less  we  must  be  content  to  see  of  it,  according 
to  the  law  of  optics. 

A  lower  power,  then,  with  a  wide  field,  becomes  a  most 
useful  optical  instrument  for  examining  the  structure  of 
leavps  ;  and  if  it  be  placed  on  a  tripod,  the  proper  focus  may 
be  obtained  once  for  all,  and  thus  a  large  number  of  leaves 
may  be  examined  easily  and  expeditiou! 
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It  may  be  necessary  to  view  the  specimens  either  by  trans- 
mitted or  by  reflected  light.  If  the  greater  spaces  are  to  be 
investigated,  the  glass  should  be  held  up  before  the  window, 
when  the  reticulations  will  be  seen  presenting  a  firm,  trans- 
parent, and  often  coloured  network,  the  colours  differing 
from  that  of  the  leaf  itself,  and  often  conferring  great  beauty 
and  brilliancy  upon  it.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  desirable 
to  notice  the  veins  at  the  margin  of  the  leaf,  they  will  be  seen 
to  the  greatest  advantage  by  holding  the  glass  horizontally  in 
front  of  the  window  and  placing  a  piece  of  white  paper 
underneath,  so  as  so  view  them  on  a  white  ground. 

The  anomaly  of  a  marginal  venation  in  a  leaf  to  which  I 
am  about  to  direct  attention  will  be  better  understood,  and 
more  properly  appreciated,  I  presume,  if  the  ordinary  modes 
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of  distribution  of  the  fibro-vsAc  ulor  tiuuc  in  leaves  Kvnoralljr 
lie  first  considered. 

To  prosecutu  the  study  of  the  venation  in  leuvrs  with 
advantagt',  it  is  tMv'Ossary  to  have  m)pro|iriat<>  ntiincti  for  all 
the  varieties  of  veins  that  may  piwisibly  preoetit  themselves  in 
a  perfectly  formed  leaf  (netted),  and  then  rigidly  to  claMify 
diem,  so  that  every  leaf  that  may  be  prejw>iit<'ii  for  our  iri»pec- 
tioD  may  have  its  proper  plaee  assigned  to  it  as  regards  itM 
mode  of  venation. 

A  perfectly  formed  netted  leaf,  such  aswc  find  in  the  lilac, 
the  rose,  burdock,  the  peach,  the  nectarine,  and  in  dicotyle- 
donous plants  generally,  was  chosen  by  Dr.  Lindley  for  this 
purpose ;  and  a  reference  to  the  mode  in  which  any  given 
vein  named  in  this  leaf  distributes  itself  in  other  leaves  fur- 
nishes  at  once  a  clue  to  their  classili  cation. 

The  midribd,  1,  Fig.IJin 
a  perfectly  formed  netted  leaf, 
sends  forth  alternately,  right 
and  left,  along  its  whole  length, 
lamifications.  These  are  ealled 
pimary  veins  (^,  2,  2,  2). 
They  diverge  from  the  midrib 
at  various  angles,  and  pa^s 
towards  the  margin  of  the  leaf, 
curving  in  their  course,  and 
finally  fonning  a  junction  or 
anastomosis  with  the  back  of 
the  vein  which  lies  next  them. 
That  part  of  the  primary  vein 
which  lies  between  the  junc- 
tion thus  described,  having  a 
curved  direction,  may  be  called 
the  curved  vein  {S,  3,  -^J.  Be- 
tween this  latter  and  the  mar- 
gin, other  veins,  proceeding 
from  the  curved  veins,  occa- 
sionally intervene.  They  may 
be  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
external  veins  (4,  4,  4) .  The 
margin  itself  and  these  last  are 
connected  by  a  fine  network 
of  veins,  marginal  veinlets 
{5,  5,  5).)  Lastly,  from  the  midrib  are  generally  produced,  at 
right  angles  with  it,  and  alternate  with  the  primary  veins, 
smaller  veins,  which  may  be  called  costal  veins  (6,6,6). 
Tbe  primary  veins  are  themselves  connected  by  fine  veins, 
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1, 1.  Miilrib. 

2,  2.  Primary  veins. 

3,  3.  Curvecf  veina. 

4,  4.  External  veins. 

5,  5.  Marginal  mnlets. 
C.  6.  Costal  veins. 

7,  7.  Proper  veinlets. 

8,  8.  Common  veioleta. 
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which  anaatomose  in  the  area  between  them.  These  veins, 
when  they  immediately  leave  the  primary  veins,  may  be  called 
proper  veinlelt  (7,  7,  7j ;  and  when  they  anastomose,  common 
veinlets  (8,  8,  8). 

In  the  feather-veined  leaf  (see  PI.  ITT,  fig.  6) ,  the  primary 
veins  diverge  from  the  midrib  in  right  liiies,  and  lose  them- 
selves in  the  marjfin ;  while,  if  the  same  veins  are  curved 
instead  of  straight,  the  leaf  is  called  curve-v^Tied  (Fig.  5) . 

But  the  different  modes  of  venation  are  clearly  shown  in 
the  analysis  at  the  commencement  of  this  paper,  and  which  I 
have  tabulated  for  the  purpose,  so  that  they  will  not  require 
to  be  repeated  in  this  place. 

In  the  foregoing  remarks,  and  in  the  table  of  venation,  I 
have  adhered  rigidly  to  the  distinctions  given  by  Lindley, 
distinctions  which,  as  the  doclor  observes,  may  to  some  appear 
over-refined ;  while  at  the  same  time  he  states  his  convictions 
that  no  one  can  accurately  describe  a  leaf  without  the  use  of 
them,  or  of  equivalent  terms  yet  to  be  invented. 

A  cursory  examination  Tvill  suffice  to  show  that  many  kinds 
of  venation,  defined  in  the  foregoing  table,  are  to  he  found 
amongst  the  leaves  of  the  Umbelliferee.  The  netted  leaf  ia 
seen  in  Stum  latifoUum;'  the  feather  veined  in  Heracleum 
Sphondylium,  and  Angelica  sylvestris ;  the  falsely-ribbed 
in  Pimpinella  Saxifraga,  Sanicula  Europaa,  and  Bupleientm 
fruiicosum.*  This  last  is  an  exotic ;  and  when  examined  by 
,  the  naked  eye  only,  is  sufficiently  peculiar  to  excite  adtnira* 
tion  ;  but  under  the  lens,  and  hy  transmitted  light,  its  reti- 
culations are  surpassingly  beautiful.  A  ribbed  leaflet  is  seen 
in  Peucedanum  officinale.  Examples  of  the  radiating  leaf  are 
found  in  the  Eryngium  maritimum,*  and  in  Sanicula  Europaa. 

It  is  not  my  intention,  however,  to  notice  the  venation  in 
every  individual  species  of  this  interesting  group  of  plants, 
but  rather  to  point  out  a  peculiar  distribution  of  veui  which 
T  have  found  to  occur  in  several  of  them,  and  of  which,  so  fei 
as  I  can  ascertain,  no  mention  has  been  made  either  in  our 
systematic  works,  when  treating  of  the  organography  of 
flowering  plants,  or  in  our  manuals  of  descriptive  botajiy. 

As  this  deviation  from  the  ordinary  course  of  a  vein  is,  so 
far  as  I  have  noticed,  constant  for  the  same  species,  and  as 
invariable  in  its  direction  as  that  of  other  veins  in  other 
classes,  it  would  seem  to  merit  a  particular  description. 

It  was  while  examining  a  fresh  specimen  of  ^thusa  Cyna- 
pium  (fools'  parsley)*  that  my  attention  was  aroused  by  the 

•  See  mounted  specimena. 
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fnirious  anomaly,  as  I  supposcil,  of  a  vein  which  seeracJ  to  be 
situate  at  the  very  margin  of  the  loaf,  but  which  was  espe- 
cially visible  at  the  edges  of  its  lobes.  The  question  natu- 
rally arose  whether  the  supposed  vein  was  a  vein  at  all,  or 
whether  the  appearance  was  due  to  a  thickened  state  of  the 
I  margin  of  the  leaf. 


Fig.  \\l.—leaflel  ofJEiktaa  Cynapium. 
Showing  tlie  priBiary_ veins  (p,  p),  the  proper  vcinleta  (t,  v,  t) 
proceeding  from  the  primary  reins,  bifurcating  at  tlie  einus  or 
anele  of  uie  lobes  (s,  a,  s),  and  becoming  confluent  with  a  veia 
which  entirely  surrounda  the  leaf  at  its  very  edge  or  margin,  form- 
ing the  margixal-veiatd  leaf. 

Happening  to  have  by  me  a  dried  specimen  of  a  leaf  from 
the  same  species,  which  had  been  left  accidentally  in  a 
manual  of  botany  many  years  since,  I  submitted  this  leaf  to 
examination,  when  I  discovered  that  the  supposed  veins 
could  he  seen  distinctly,  and  could  be  traced  without  trouble 
to  the  sinus  of  two  adjacent  lobes,  where  they  met  with  a 
single  vein  proceeding  from  the  interior  of  the  leaf,  and 
which  bifurcated  and  became  confluent  ivith  them*  The 
next  leaf  which  came  under  notice  was  that  of  the  (Enanthe 
cracata  (water  dropwort).  (PI.  III.)  In  this  leaf  the  actual 
existence  of  the  vein  was  even  still  more  evident,  and  a  smaller 
veinwas  seen  clearly  to  proceed  to  the  angle  of  the  lobes,  there 
to  divide  into  two  portions,  which  emerged  and  traversed  the 
*  See  mounted  specimens. 
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very  margin  of  the  lobes.  In  order  to  assure  myself  that 
these  appearances  represented  realities,  and  that  the  sup- 
posed veins  were  real  ones,  I  enclosed  the  two  specimens,  the 
dried  one  of  jUtkusa  Cynapimn  and  the  fresh  leaf  of  (EnaiUhe 
crocala,  to  Mr.  Jabez  Hogg,  who  submitted  them  to  careful 
examination  under  a  power  of  50  diameters,  and  kindly  en- 
closed to  me  a  very  succinct  account  of  their  microscopic  ap- 
pearances, accompanied  by  a  couple  of  diagrams.  The 
msertion  of  this  memorandum,  toeether  with  a  sketch  of  the 
diagrams,  wll,  I  am  sure,  not  he  offensive  to  Mr.  Hogg. 
He  says,  "  My  rough  sketch  will  show  you  that  I  entirely 
concur  in  the  view  you  have  taken.  I  submitted  the  leaf  to 
a  power  of  50  diameters,  which  is  the  best  to  determine  one 
in  the  opinion  that  the  venation  (fihro- vascular  tissue),  as  it 
proceeds  from  the  stem,  is  distributed  to  the  outer  portion  of 
the  leaf,  and  runs  on  to  the  summit  of  the  apex,  where  it 
unites  and  comes  to  a  point  with  its  fellow  of  the  other  side. 
At  the  angles  of  the  leaf  the  vein  bifurcates,  and  gives  off  a 
portion  of  itself  to  each  side  of  the  leaf,  forming  a  marginal 
poi'tion  of  each. 

"  In  (Enanthe  crocala  it  appears  to  differ  slightly,  inas- 
much as  the  leaf  is  thicker,  the  layer  of  parenchyma  is 
greater,  and  the  veins  appear  to  enclose  a  thin  layer  of  the 


Uafrnifled  portion  of  leaf  of^/iii 
Oyiuipiiim,  showing  venalioit. 

colouring  matter  of  the  leaf,  so  that  one  can  see  the  chloro- 
phylle  between  two  dark  veins ;  but  here,  as  in  the  former 
case,  the  veins  form  a  marginal  frame,  as  it  were,  to  the 
parenchyma. 
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"  Viewed  with  the  binocular,  you  see  that  the  veins  are 
.not  imbedded  in  the  parenchyma,  but  partially  raised  above 
it,  giving  strength  and  support  to  the  whole." 

In  a  correspondence  with  Dr.  Maxwell  Masters  on  thia 
.subject,  this  gentleman  tella  roc  that  he  has  found  the  vein 
at  the  margin  more  or  less  distinct  in  the  Umbellifers — 
Nos.  1,  2,  6,  8,  9,  10,  16,  17,  18,  19,20,24,25,26,27, 
.88,  33,  of  the  following  list.  I  have  noticed  the  vein  myself 
in  the  rest,  aud  in  fourteen  of  those  mentioned  by  Dr. 
Masters. 

1.  Apium  graveolera.     Celery. 

2.  jEthusa  Cynapium.     Fools'  parsley. 

3.  Bupleurum  tenuissimum.     Slender  hare's  ear. 

4.  Carum  Cami,     Caraway. 

5.  Caucalis  daucoides.     Small -bur  parsley. 

6.  Cfuerophyllum  gylvestre.    Wild  chervil. 

7.  „  temulum.     Rough  chervil. 

8.  C^euta  virosa.     "Water  hemlock. 

9.  Conium  maculahan.     Common  hemlock. 

10.  Daucus  Carota.     Common  carrot. 

11,  Ert/wgium  mariiimum.     Sea  holly. 
18.         „  campeslre.     Field  eryngo. 

13.  Melosciadium  nodifiorum.     Procumbent  maishwort, 

14.  „  repens.     Creeping  marshwort. 

15.  „  inundatum.     Lesser  marshwort. 

16.  Libanotis  vulgaris.     Mountain  meadow  saxifrage. 

17.  Myrrhis  odoraia.     Sweet  Cicely. 

18.  CEffOpodium podagraria.     Gout  weed;  herb  Gerarde. 

19.  (Enanthe  crocata.     Hemlock  waterdrop. 

20.  „        pimpinelloides.     Parsley  waterdrop. 
31.  „        ftstulosa.     Common  water  dropwort. 

22.         „         Pheltandrium.     Fine-leaved  water  dropwoit. 
28.  Pastinaca  aativa.     Parsnip. 

24.  Peiroselinum  sativum.     Paisley. 

25.  „  segetum.     Com  parsley. 

26.  Pimpinella  Saxifraga  (?).     Common  Burnet  saxifrage. 

27.  „         magna.     Greater  Bumet  saxifrage. 

28.  Peucedanum  t^cinule.     Sulphur  weed. 

29.  „  sylveslris.     Milk  parsley. 

30.  Scandisc  Pecten-veneris.     Venus's  comb. 

31.  Silaus  pratensis.     Meadow  pepper  saxifrage. 

32.  Sison  Amomum.     Stone  parsley. 
S3.  Smymium  olusatmm.     Alexander. 
84.  TorUia  AntAriscus.     Upright  hedge  parsley 
35.  Trinia  glaberrina.     Glabrous  stonewprt. 
So  that  about  one  half  of  the  plants  belonging  to   the 
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natural  order  Umbelliferw,  and  doubtless  several  more  not 
yet  examined,  have  tlieir  leaves  bordered  or  fringed  with  a 
thickish  vein. 

But  of  all  the  varieties  in  venation  those  which  are  seen 
in  the  two  Eiyugia  {Eryngium  niaritiinum,  sea  holly,  and  E. 
campestre,  field  eryngoj  are  perhaps  the  most  singular  and 
illustrative  of  the  vein  in  question. 

In  Eiyngium  marit'ttaum  the  leaf,  eays  Sir  Wm.  Hooter, 
is  "  beautifully  veiny."  This  is  true ;  but  the  same  remark 
will  apply  to  more  than  half  the  leaves  of  this  order,  if  the 
eye  ia  assisted  by  the  use  of  a  lens  of  moderate  power  in  their 
examination.  Nevertheless,  there  are  peculiarities  in  the 
veiniug  of  this  leaf  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  any  other 
plant,  excepting  Eryngium  campestre,  amongst  all  the  Um- 
belliferte.  Its  veins  are  prodigiously  large,  and,  when  the 
leaf  is  well  dried,  look  more  like  massive  skeletons  of  ivory 
or  carved  woodwork  than  delicate  veins  of  leaves.  Almost 
all  the  veins,  too,  are  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  especially 
those  at  the  margin,  which  are  exceedingly  thick,  well 
defined,  and  are  essentially  typical  of  what  I  nave  ventured 
to  call  a  marginal  venation.  Besides  which,  every  vein  is 
seen  to  be  much  bigger  at  its  termination  than  at  its  origin, 
and  every  primary  vein  enlarges  as  it  proceeds  towards  the 
circumference,  until  it  terminates  in  a  bulge,  which  finally 
tapers  off  abruptly  into  a  spine.  In  fact,  the  leaf  presents  us 
with  the  curious  anomaly  of  having  almost  every  casta,  vein, 
and  veinlet,  larger  at  its  termination  than  at  its  commence- 
ment. Hence  the  central  costa  is  actually  narrower  than 
the  vein  by  which  the  circumference  of  the  leaf  is  bounded. 

From  the  whiteness  of  the  veins  the  leaf  is  seen  to  beat 
advantage  on  a  black  ground — a  piece  of  black  paper,  for  in- 
stance, held  under  the  glasses  in  which  the  leaf  is  mounted ; 
and  as  the  magnitude  of  the  vein  at  the  margin,  conjoined 
with  the  fact  of  its  anastomosis  with  so  many  other  veins, 
precludes  the  possibility  of  its  being  mistaken  for  a  mere 
thickened  margin,  and  as  the  costa;  themselves,  as  they 
ramify  within  the  leaf,  are  xadiating,  I  propose  to  class  such 
a  distribution  by  itself,  under  the  name  of  Radio-margi- 
natum. 

The  Eryngium  campestre  (field  eryngo),  which  is  becom- 
ing extinct,  is  similar  to  the  sea  holly  in  the  magnitude  and 
whiteness  of  its  veins,  but  dissimilar  in  their  distribution. 
The  field  eryngo  is  feather -veined  (pennivenium).  I  would, 
therefore,  classifj*  it  under  the  name  of  Marginato-pennive- 
nimii. 

Agitin,    the    leaf  of   Bujileurum    rolundifolium    (common 
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liare's-ear  or  thcprow-wax}  has  nt>  proper  place  assigned  to  it 
in  our  present  classification. 

This  leaf  is  disposedof  by  SirWilliamHooki'r,  of  course  with- 
out any  allusion  to  its  venation,  as  "  pt-rfolialc  roundish  oval." 
Its  veins  are,  nevertlieless,  distributed  in  a  manner  so  remark- 
able, as  to  characterise  this  leaf  from  all  the  other  Umbellifcra;. 
A  cursory  esamination  only  would  leave  the  impression  that 
it  was  a  ribbed  leaf;  but,  on  closer  inspection,  it  will  be 
Been  that,  although  the  costse  have  one  common  origin,  and 
proceed  in  curves  towards  the  apex,  yet  that  they  never  reach 
it,  but  join  back  to  back,  forming  curves  lite  the  vente 
arcuatEe  m  a  netted  leaf,  and  these,  again,  are  joined  by  a  few 
straggling  veins  which  pass  to  the  margin. 

This  leai',  therefore,  is  not  a  ribbed  leaf,  because  none  of 
its  costffi  pass  to  the  apex.  It  is  not  a  netted  leaf,  because  it 
tas  no  primary  veins  ;  but  it  parlakes  partially  of  the  twofold 
character  of  both.  Hence  I  would  suggest  that  its  proper 
position  should  be  called  Costalo-reticulatum. 

It  may  be  presumed  that  the  addition  of  a  marginal  vein  in  the 
leavesoftheUmbelliferousclassisfor  tbepiupoacofgiviugsoli- 
dityandstrength  tothe  leaf,  I  have  seen  the  integrity  of  leaves 
destroyed  by  caterpillars,  parasites  animal  and  vegetable,  and 
bums  from  the  concentration  of  the  sun's  rays  by  drops  of  rain, 
but  I  have  never  yet  seen  a  leaf  torn  by  the  wind.  This 
power  of  resistance  is  to  be  attributed  partly  to  the  flexibility 
and  elasticity  of  the  boughs  and  branches,  but  also  to  that 
due  adjustment  of  the  fibro- vascular  tissue  to  the  parenchyma, 
the  skeleton  to  the  green  part  of  the  leaf,  whereby  tliis  latter 
-becomes  expanded  in  space  and  supported.  Now,  the  leaves 
of  this  order  are,  many  of  them,  exceedingly  thin.  Every 
one  at  all  conversant  with  the  subject  will  know  that  if  such 
leaves  are  not  submitted  to  pressure  almost  as  soon  as 
gathered,  fhey  curl  up  and  are  troublesome  to  be  laid  out  on 
paper.  Take,  for  example,  the  leaves  of  Conium,  jSHthusa 
cynapium,  Sison  amomum,  and  a  bost  of  others,  when,  on  the 
contrary,  the  parenchyma  is  thicker  and  stronger,  the  neces- 
sity for  the  vein  no  longer  exists,  as  in  Heracleum,  Angelica, 
and  others,  while  the  leaf  of  Apmm  graveolens  (celery)  is  so 
thin  that  a  small  type  may  be  read  through  it  when  held  up 
to  the  light. 

The  number  and  course  of  the  veins  is,  no  doubt,  very 
nicely  adjusted  to  the  requirements  of  the  leaf,  amongst 
which  a  state  of  extreme  tenuity  would  appear  to  demand  a 
peculiar  provision.  The  netted  cordage  which  envelopes  a 
balloon  contributes,  doubtless,  id  no  small  degree,  to  its  safe 
ascent,  and  its  return  to  the  earth  without  bursting ;  while 
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the  absence  of  this  in  a  boy's  kite,  which  has,  so  to  speak, 
only  a  marginal  vein  outside,  and  a  midrib  in  the  centre,  ia 
the  reason  why  it  is  so  often  torn  into  tatters. 

In  the  foregoing  brief  and  very  partial  survey  of  the  veins 
in  the  Umbellifers,  sufficient  has  been  said,  I  trust,  to  make 
that  portion  to  whjch  I  was  anxious  to  direct  attention  clear 
and  intellifpble  ;  while  it  may  serve  to  show,  also,  that  the 
distribution  of  the  veins  in  leaves,  in  this  as  well  as  in  many 
other  natural  orders  of  plants,  will  bear  revision,  which,  when 
accomplished,  will  render  the  description  more  complete,  and 
BO  facilitate  classification.  It  is  clear  that  the  examination  of 
the  leaf  in  the  way  described  in  this  paper  is  both  interesting 
and  instructive. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  diiferent  parts  of  a  flowering 
plant  often  require  lenses  of  different  powers  to  define  them 
clearly.  It  is  then  only  that  they  become  intelligible ;  for, 
as  might  naturally  be  expected,  the  more  minute  the  object  to 
be  examined,  the  higher  the  power  necessary  to  present  it  to 
the  eye.  This  is  well  exemplified  in  a  fern  leaf  during  its 
fructification,  although  any  other  plant,  having  several  organs, 
all  diflering  in  size,  would  do  as  well.  In  the  fern  the  thin 
layer  of  cellular  tissue  (indusium)  which  envelopes  the  fiiiit 
is  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  but  is  seen  to  the  best  advantage 
by  using  a  low  power  of  from  ten  to  twelve  diameters. 

Next  in  order  come  the  capsules  or  sporangia  (cases  in  which 
the  seeds  are  contained).  These  demand  a  power  of  about 
from  80  to  100  diameters.  Next  the  sporea  (seeds)  themselves, 
which  cannot  be  well  defined  under  a  power  of  less  than  200 
or  300  diameters.  Besides  these  fructifying  organs  there  are 
the  veins  in  the  leaves,  which  can  generally  be  seen  under 
about  12  diameters.  In  this  way,  and  this  only,  by  caiefiil 
adjustment  of  the  power  to  the  size  of  the  object,  can  the 
parts  of  a  plant  be  presented  to  the  eye  intelligibly.  For 
suppose  the  order  of  arrangement  to  be  reversed — a  strong 
power  for  an  object  of  larger  size,  and  a  weak  pois-er  for  one 
of  smaller  dimensions — all  would  be  confused  and  indefinite. 
The  spores  themselves  would  be  seen  only  as  amorphous 
specks  of  matter  under  a  weak  lens  ;  and  the  indusia,  under  a 
strong  lens,  too  little  of  their  area  being  thus  exposed  to 
render  their  shape  visible,  would  be  reduced  to  a  mere  aggre- 
gation of  dots  of  cellular  membrane.  The  bursting  of  the 
sporangia,  too,  with  the  scattering  of  its  spores,  is  a  sight 
worth  seeing  under  a  weak  power,  the  spores  shooting  in  all 
directions  across  the  field  of  view.  This  is  well  shown  in  a 
recently  gathered  frond  of  Scolopendrium,  the  transit  of  the 
spores  reminding  one  of  the  saltatory  movements  observable 
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in  certain  of  the  insect  tribe,  which  arc  prone  to  diHtiirb  our 
peace,  and  eepeciaUy  to  induce  ti  strong  presentiment  of  a 
noctiu'oal  vigil. 

By  way  of  conclusion  I  would  offer  the  following  brief  re- 
capitulation: 

I.  Thnt  the  distribution  of  the  veins  in  Umhellifera;  u  very 
variable  in  diiferent  species,  but  constant  and  highly  chflruc 
teristic  in  each  species. 

S.  That  many  of  the  leaves  of  this  order  have  a  venation  like 
(hat  in  other  leaves,  and  may  be  classified  with  them  ;  but 
that  a  considerable  number  of  them,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
a  kind  of  venation  peculiar  to  themselves,  which  does  not 
find  a  place  under  any  of  the  divisions  that  have  heretofore 
existed. 

3.  That  this  peculiarity  consists  in  the  existence  of  a  vein 
at  the  very  edge  of  the  leaf  itself,  and  which,  more  or  less, 
entirely  fringes  its  whole  margin. 

4.  That  this  marginal  vein  is  to  be  found  c^-rtainly  in  one 
half,  if  not  more,  of  the  species  belonging  to  the  Umbellifene, 
and  hence  that  it  may  be  said  to  constitute  a  form  of  venation 
peculiar  to  this  order,  and  to  give  a  character  to  it  which  does 
iaot  belong  to  other  orders  of  plants. 

5.  That  when  a  leaflet  is  placed  between  two  pieces  of  glass, 
and  examined  with  a  low  power  of  12  diameters,  the  vein 
becomes  distinctly  visible. 

6.  But  that  it  is  also  visible,  even  to  the  naked  eye,  in 
certain  of  the  species — Eryngium  maritimum,  E.  campeslre, 
Silaus  praterisis,  Sec. 

7.  And,  finally,  that  it  is  possible  that  a  more  attentive 
itudy  of  the  venation  of  leaves  in  the  manner  recommended 

in  this  paper  might  prove  of  considerable  assistance  in  the 
classification  of  plants. 

For  a  full  description  of  the  veins  in  ferns  I  would  beg  to 
refer  to  the  elegant  volume,  '  Ferns,  British  and  Foreign,' 
by  Mr.  John  Smith ;  but  I  am  not  aware  that  an  analogous 
description  of  the  venation  in  any  one  single  order  of  tiower- 
plants  has  ever  been  attempted. 

now  beg  to  ofier  my  thanks,  fii'st  to  the  worthy  Honorary 
Secretary  of  the  Royal  Microscopical  Society,  for  the  kind 
luid  flattering  maimer  in  which  he  has  rectived  and  disposed 
of  my  paper ;  and,  secondly,  to  the  President  and  Fellows 
themselves,  fur  the  honour  they  have  conferred  upon  me  in 
iiUowing  me  to  read  and  discuss  its  merits  before  them  on  the 
present  occasion. 
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On  the  Anatomical  Differbncbs  observed  in  some  Species 
of  the  Helices  and  Limaces.  By  Edwin  T.  Newton, 
Geological  Survey. 

(Read  December  11th,  1867-) 

Althouoh  iu  all  the  pulmonated  Gasteropoda  the  general 
type  of  structure  remains  the  same,  yet  in  the  different 
apecies  there  arc  some  important  modifications  of  the  various 
organs.  Mr.  Binuey,  in  Lis  work  on  the  '  Land  Shells  and 
MolluBca  of  the  United  States,'  has  considered  very  fully  the 
anatomy  of  many  of  the  Pulmonata,  and  has  given  seversl 
plates  of  dissections.  He,  however,  includes  only  a  few  cf 
the  species  found  in  this  country,  A  paper  by  Mr.  Nun- 
nely,  in  the  first  volume  of  the  '  Leeds  Society's  Transac- 
tions,' treats  of  the  comparative  anatomy  of  the  Limaces  of 
that  district,  and  some  of  the  facts  mentioned  by  him  will  be 
referred  to  in  this  paper. 

The  differences  which  wc  shall  have  to  notice  are— in  the 
reproductive  organs,  where  some  of  the  parts  become  modi- 
fied or  suppressed;  in  certain  additions  to  the  alimentaiy 
canal;  and  in  the  variations  which  the  muscles  undergo.        . 

The  ovotestis  in  tlie  Helices  occupies  the  apes  of  the  sheU 
conjointly  with  the  liver,  with  which,  indeed,  it  ia  closely 
connected.  In  the  Limaces  it  is  perfectly  distinct  from  the 
liver,  and  varies  in  different  species  as  to  its  position  with  re-' 
gard  to  other  organs  in  the  visceral  cavity.  In  L.  maanmui 
it  occupies  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  internal  cavity ;  in 
L.flavus  it  is  in  front  of  the  first  flexure  of  the  intestine;  in 
X.  agrestis  it  occupies  a  position  beside  the  intestinal  flexure; 
and  in  Arion  ater  it  ia  situated  midway  between  the  posterior 
extremity  of  the  visceral  cavity  and  the  flexure  of  the  in- 
testine. 

Some  of  the  accessory  parts  of  the  reproductive  organs 
found  in  the  Helices  are  absent  from  the  Limaces.  L.  maximus 
and  L.  flavus  do  not  possess  either  the  dart,  the  flagellum,  or 
the  raiiltifid  vesicles ;  and  all  the  Limaces  have  a  short  sper- 
mathecal  duct.  L.  agrestis  has  at  the  internal  extremity  of 
the  penis  three  short  aecal  tubes,  which  occupy  the  position  of 
the  flagellum  in  the  Helices  fPI.  IV,  fig.  4  j?')-  These  ap- 
pendages of  L.  agrestis  are  alluded  to  both  by  Mr,  Binney 
and  Mr.  Nuunely,  L.  Sowerbii  possesses  the  multifid  vesi- 
cles, and  in  this  species  they  consist  of  several  ovoid  masses, 
connected  by  very  minute  threads,  or  ducts,  with  the  vagina, 
near  its  junction  with  the  duct  of  the  spermatheca  [fig,  2;;). 
The  spermatheca  is  proportionately  large  in  L.  Sowerbii,  and 
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apers  at  both  extremities  (gg,  2st).  Proleesor  Altmaii 
'('Rep.  Brit.  Absuc./  l»4ti,  p.  82)  iiotit'oa  that  tho  inultifid 
TeBicles,  and  a  peculiar  dart,  exist  in  this  siK-cies,  Imth  of 
itheae  organs  relating  it  to  the  Ilelix.  Id  Arion  ater  the 
eh»ica  forma  a  very  definite  chamber  (tig.  3  c) ;  witliiu  it  is  a 
fleshy  ■  body,  which  partly  aiiri-ounds  the  entrance  of  the 
oviduct,  and  ia  of  a  aubtriaiigular  fornix  grooved,  and  crcnu- 
Jated  at  its  margiua  (fig.  Zx).  It  will  be  noticed  that  this 
body,  being  placed  just  within  the  cloaca!  chamber,  occupies 
very  nearly  the  position  of  the  multifid  vesicles,  which  are 
generally  situated  immediately  without  it. 

Professor  Owen  tells  us  in  his  "  Lectures  on  the  Inverte- 
lirata  "  that  "  a  short  caecal  tube  ta  developed  from  the  duct 
of  the  spermatheca  of  H,  pomatia,  and  a  very  long  one  from 
that  of  B.  arbuitorum."  H.  aspersa,  H.  itemoralia,  and  H. 
hortensis  have  also  this  addition  to  the  spcrmathecal  duct. 
In  the  two  latter  it  is,  as  in  H.  pomatia,  only  a  short  tube 
(fig.  8  adst) ;  but  in  the  former  (tig.  7  adst)  it  resembles  that 
of  H.  arbuatorum,  being  considei^ably  longer  than  the  sper- 
nathecal  duet  itself.  This  additional  tube  euclosed  a 
Tiscid  white  substance,  which,  upon  examination  with  the 
■microscope,  was  seen  to  contain  spermatozoa.  The  presence 
of  the  spermatozoa  here  would  lead  to  the  inference  that  this 
tube  is  only  an  additional  spermatheca.  Swaramerdamm 
thought  it  to  be  a  duct  of  communication  between  the  sper- 
matheca and  the  oviduct,  thus  lessening  in  some  measure  the 
distance  which  the  spermatozoa  would  have  to  traverse  in 
nasaing  from  the  former  to  the  latter ;  but  as  it  is  not  found 
jn  H.  cantiana,  H.  rufescens,  nor  H.  virgata,  nor  in  any  of 
the  Limaces  referred  to  in  tJiis  paper,  this  idea  is  very  im- 
probable. It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  spermatheca  of 
B.  cantiaTia  (fig.  10  st)  is  proportionately  very  large,  and  of  a 
eubtriangular  form,  though  ita  duct  is  not  so  long  as  in  most 
of  the  other  Helices. 

In  H.  T'ufesceTis  there  are  immediately  below  the  junction 
of  the  oviduct  with  the  spermatheeal  duct  four  pyrit'orm 
bodies,  two  upon  eacli  side  (fig.  9  d) ;  these  are  in  the  posi- 
tion usually  occupied  by  the  dart-sac,  and  there  appear, 
therefore,  in  this  instance,  to  be  four  of  these  organs,  but 
darts  were  only  to  be  found  in  the  two  lower  bodies.  As  it 
often  happens,  in  other  species,  that  the  dart  is  absent  from 
its  aac,  it  might  be  thought  that  it  was  the  case  here;  but 
in  all  the  individuals  of  this  species  which  were  examined 
darts  were  never  seen  in  the  two  upper  bodies,  while  they  were 
invariably  present  in  both  the  lower  ones. 

The    dart-sac   of  H.   cantiana,  or,  more  correctly,  that 
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which  corresponds  in  position  to  this  organ  in  other  species, 
is  a  tapering  tube  (fig.  LO  d),  which  by  transmitted  light 
presents  the  appearance  of  alternate  lighter  and  darker  rings. 
No  dart  was  to  be  found  in  this  tube  in  any  of  the  specimens 
eicamined.  Schmidt  ('  Zeitsch.  f.  Malakozoologie,'  1850,  p.  1, 
and  1852,  p.  1)  considers  the  dart  to  be  very  important  as  a 
means  of  determining  the  relations  of  the  species  of  Helis; 
and  gives  tables  of  those  "whieh  possess  two  darts,  of  those 
with  one  dart  only,  and  of  those  wLich  are  devoid  of  any 
dart.  The  only  anatomical  difference  between  H.  nemoralii 
and  H.  horlentis  appears  to  be  in  the  form  of  the  dart. 

The  flagcllum,  which  in  H.  aapersa  and  U.  pomalia  is  very 
long  (PI.  V,  fig.  7^),  gradually  shortens  in  H.  nemoralis  and 
H.  hortensit  (fig.  8^),  H.  r^eacens  (fig.  9/),  H.  cantiana  {fig. 
10^),  aad  H.virgata  (fig.  11^)  and,  as  has  been  mentioned,  ii 
altogether  absent  from  the  Limaces ;  L.  agrestis,  however, 
having  the  trifurcate  gland  in  its  place  (fig.  4  fi) . 

The  mnltifid  vesicles  present  some  variations  in  the  dif- 
ferent genera  and  species ;  H.  pomalia  and  H.  aspersa  have 
them  large  and  foliated  (fig.  7^),  communicating  by  two  ducta 
with  the  vagina ;  in  H.  nemoralis  and  H,  horttjisis  (fig,  8  g) 
there  are  only  two  or  three  long  csecal  tubes  upon  each  side, 
which  terminate,  as  before,  by  two  ducts ;  these  tubes  vary  in 
length  in  different  individuals.  In  H.  mfescens  there  are 
eight  tubes,  which  open  into  the  vagina  by  four  ducts  (fig. 
^g).  In  H.  virgata  they  are  irregular  in  form,  and  not 
laterally  symmetrical  (fig.  11^). 

Limax  differs  from  Helix  in  the  arrangement  and  number 
of  its  muscles.  There  are  in  the  Helices  two  muscles,  which 
have  their  origin,  together  with  the  retractors  of  the  foot, 
buccal  body,  and  tentaclesj  upon  the  columella  of  the  shell, 
and  are  inserted  into  the  parietes  of  the  head  immediately 
within  the  inferior  tentacles.  This  pair  of  muscles  was  n(rt' 
found  in  the  Limaces.  The  series  of  muscles  which  retract 
the  toot  in  IleUx  are  not  present  in  Limax.  The  retractor 
muscle  of  the  penis  (when  present)  is  attached  in  Helix  to 
the  floor  of  the  pulmonary  chamber,  and  midway  between 
the  extremities  of  the  penis  (figs,  7,  8,  9,  and  11  rp),  whilst 
in  L.  maximus  and  L.  jlavus  it  is  attached  to  the  extremity 
of  the  penis  (fig.  \rp),  and  behind  the  pulmonary  chamber, 
somewhat  towards  the  left  side.  In  the  L.  Sowerbii  and 
L.  agrestis  its  attachment  to  the  penis  is  the  same  as  in  the 
Helix  (fig.  2rp  and  fig.  4  rp).  H.  cantiana  and  Arion  ater 
do  not  appear  to  possess  this  retractor  of  the  penis.  L. 
Sowerbii  has  an  additional  annular  band  of  muscular  fibres 
(fig.  2  rp'),  which  is  attached  to  tlie  penis  at  some  little  dis- 
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tance  from  its  base,  and  to  the  parictcs  of  the  body  around 
its  base. 

In  consequence  of  the  poaitiou  of  the  great  retractor 
niuscles  in  the  Limaces,  the  intestine  curls  round  them 
shortly  before  entering  the  pulmonary  chamber.  In  L. 
maximus,  after  raakiug  this  curl  round  the  muscles,  the  in- 
testine passes  along  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  visceral  cavity 
nearly  to  the  tail;  it  then  bends  sharply  back  and  returns 
upon  itself,  terminating  in  the  usual  mauncr ;  there  is  a  con- 
striction at  the  last  bend  (fig.  5  y) .  L.  flavua  has,  in  place  of 
thia  backward  turn  of  the  intestine,  a  large  ctecum,  which 
occupies  a  similar  position  (tig.  &  a').  Mr.  Binuey  notices  a 
small  csecum  upon  the  rectum  of  L.  agrestia. 

It  appears  to  be  a  general  arrangement  in  both  the  Helices 
and  Limaces  that  the  retractor  muscle  of  the  right  superior 
tentacle  should  pass  between  the  male  and  the  female  re- 
productive organs.  The  position  of  the  generative  orifice 
being  further  back  in  Ariou  would  lead  ua  to  espect  a  change 
in  this  arrangement,  and  we  accordingly  find  in  A.  ater  (and 
it  may  be  the  same  in  other  species  of  this  genus)  that  it 
passes  altogether  below  these  organs.  L.  Sowerbii  is  another 
exception  to  this  general  arrangement,  although  the  opening 
of  the  reproductive  organs  occupies  the  normal  position. 

Having,  by  the  great  kindness  of  Professor  Busk,  had  access 
to  notes  made  by  him  some  years  back  upon  this  subject, 
and  which  chiefly  relate  to  the  microscopic  contents  and 
BtructuTC  of  the  various  portions  of  the  reproductive  system, 
I  am  enabled  to  append  the  general  results  of  his  observa- 
tions. 

The  ovotestis,  like  most  of  the  other  organs,  was  found  to 
Taiy  much,  as  regards  its  contents,  in  different  individuals. 
Sometimes  it  contained  abundauee  of  spermatozoa,  both 
coiled  and  uncoiled  (fig.  a),  with  granular  cells  (fig.  b)  and 
active  molecules,  the  molecules  being  occasionally  con- 
tained in  cells,  in  which  case  they  were  most  active.  At 
other  times  there  were  but  few  spermatozoa,  with  nucleated 
cells,  some  being  in  groups  (fig.  c),  and  active  molecules. 
Again,  in  other  cases  there  were  found  transparent  cells 
with  granular  nuclei,  which  burst  readily  in  water;  small 
granular  cells,  with  highly  refracting  nuclei;  and  small 
transparent  cells,  apparently  having  no  nucleus.     In  the  ovo- 

I testis  of  a  H.  aspersa,  taken  whilst  laying  its  eggs,  there  were 
transparent  globules  of  various  sizes  (fig.  d),  which  were 
rendered  opaque  by  acetic  acid,  and  with  these  a  few  nucle- 
ated cells. 
The  epididymis,  in  almost  every  case,  contained  sperma- 
Lh i .^ 
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tozoa,  botb  coiled  and  uncoiled,  and  in  aome  instances  form- 
ing fasciculi.  Occasionally  tliere  were  found,  mixed  with  tlie 
BpcrmatoKoa,  active  molecules,  or  large  transparent  cells 
(fig.  d),  wliicli  BoraetiEoeH  contained  other  cells,  or  granular 
cella  {fig.  b). 

The  tongue-shaped  gland  almost  invariably  presented 
globules  of  all  sizes  (fig.  u),  together  with  a  few  rounded  nu- 
cleated cells,  the  globules  being  rendered  opaque  and  granu- 
lar by  acetic  acid.  In  one  instance  the  globules  were  of  a 
uniform  size,  and  soluble  in  acetic  acid. 

The  divertikel. — At  the  base  ot  the  tongue-shaped  gland 
the  epididymis  appears  to  double  upon  itself,  so  as  to  form  a 
complicated  organ,  which  has  been  termed  the  "  divertikel." 
It  is  tolerably  certain  that  this  forms  the  only  coanection 
between  the  epididymis  and  the  oviduct ;  but  the  connectiou 
could  not  be  clearly  traced.  Injections  of  mercury  passed 
readily  along  the  oviduct,  but  would  not  penetrate  into  the 
epididymis.  Keferstein  and  Eblers  ('  Kol,  Zeitsch.,'  vol.  x, 
1860,  p.  269)  are  of  opinion  that  the  impregnation  of  the 
ova  takes  place  in  the  divertikel ;  and  this  seems  the  more  pro- 
bable, as  we  sometimes  find  the  eggs,  covered  with  ahella  of 
carbonate  of  lime,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  oviduct.  The  ovi- 
duct generally  contained  transparent  globules  of  various  sizes, 
some  being  in  groups ;  occasionally,  there  were  cella  coutain- 
ing  granular  matter ;  or  molecules,  which  bad  a  tendency  to 
run  into  chains  (fig.  e)  ;  or  a  few  straight  spermatozoa.  In 
the  H.  aspersa,  mentioned  above,  which  vras  taken  whilst 
laying  its  eggs,  the  oviduct  was  distended  with  eggs,  which 
had  calcareous  shells.  In  H.  pomatia  a  distinct  coat  of 
irregularly  interlaced  muscular  fibres  could  be  traced. 

The  lower  or  non-sacculated  portion  of  the  oviduct  had 
elongated,  whip-like  epithelial  cells,  in  which,  in  some  in- 
stances, oval  nuclei  could  be  traced.  The  glandular  portion 
of  the  oviduct  consisted  of  ciEca,  lined  with  a  coarsely  granu- 
lar epithelium,  which  asBumed  various  forms,  and  was  ren- 
dered transparent  and  displaced  by  acetic  acid.  Sometimes 
the  CEeca  contained  fine  granular  matter,  with  oblong  refract- 
ing bodies. 

The  spermatheca  was  lin«d  with  coarse,  elongated  epithe- 
lial cells,  which,  in  some  cases,  were  produced  into  whip-hke 
cilia.  Spermatozoa  were  only  sometimes  to  he  seen.  In 
one  individual,  which  had  just  deposited  its  eggs,  no  sperma- 
tozoa were  found  in  the  spermatheca  itself,  hut  there  was  a 
mass  of  them  in  its  duct.  In  the  spermatheca  of  the  indi- 
vidual surprised  whilst  laying  its  eggs  there  were  a  consider- 
able number  of  actively  moving  animalcules,  of  a  fish-like 
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ilonn,  and  terminating  posteriorly  in  &  short  filament,  by 
wbich  their  GwiDsming  roovenioiit  was  mainly  effected;  the 
«tlier  extremity  was  blunt,  and  the  body,  which  was  con- 
mderably  longer  than  the  tilameiitouB  tail,  contained  numc- 
rona  minute  granules,  and  appeared  somewhat  flattened. 
These  creatures  moved  very  actively,  and  to  a  considerable 
distance,  swimmin<;  about  and  gliding  among  the  detached 
^rtiotiB  of  epithelium  with  great  celerity.  They  bore  not 
the  most  distant  resemblance  to  the  spermatozoa  contained 
in  the  ovotestis,  nor  were  they  at  all  like  the  detached  parti- 
cles of  columnar  epithelium  found  elsewhere.  They  were 
immediately  dissolved  by  acetic  acid,  leaving  a  granular 
amorphous  residuum.  Gratiolet  ['  Journ,  de  Conch.,'  vol.  i, 
1850,  p.  116]  states  that  the  spermatozoa  undergo  a  meta- 
morphosis;  and  that  the  different  forms  met  with  in  the 
epermatheca,  aud  which  arc  generally  spoken  of  as  aiiimal- 
eoles,  are  really  altered  spermatozoa.  Other  writers  have 
iailed  to  trace  this  mctamorphosiB.  The  additional  tube  of 
the  spermatheca,  when  examined  in  individuals  immediately 
after  copulation,  contained  the  spermatophore ;  at  other  times 
it  contained  free  spermatozoa  or  animalcular  bodies,  and 
sometimes  only  detached  epithelial  cells. 

The  muhifid  vesicles  were  lined  vfith  coarse  granular  epi- 
thelial cells,  having  large  nuclei,  and  contained  granules, 
vhich  had  a  tendency  to  run  into  chains,  and  large  trans- 
parent cells,  in  which  other  cells  might  be  seen  in  different 
stages  of  growth. 

The  frequent  absence  of  the  dart  from  ita  sac  has  been 
already  noticed.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  darts  re- 
ceived from  another  individual  are  very  commonly  found  at 
the  base  of  the  tongue-shaped  gland,  aud  when  so  found  are 
discoloured  and  partially  destroyed. 


On  a  New  Species  o/ Microscopic  Animals. 
By  T.  G.  Tatem,  Esq. 
(Read  December  lltb,  1807.) 

The  marine  form  of  Epistylis  represented  in  Pl.VI,  fig.  5,  is 
sufficiently  subversive  of  the  statement  that  Epistylidese  "are 
found  exclusively  in  pure  water  on.  aquatic  plants  or  animals" 
('  Pritehard's  Infusoria,'  p.  589).  It  may,  however,  possibly 
prove  to  be  merely  a  fresh- water  form,  modified  by  its  ir 
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habitat.  I  strongly  incline  to  that  belief,  and  am  to  a  certain 
extent  confirmed  in  it  by  the  fact  of  a  Basticella  (immis- 
takably  B.  convallaria) ,  considered  as  exclusively  a  ftesh- 
water  infusorium,  being  the  constant  companion  of  this  Epis- 
tylis,  and  both  sufficiently  abundant  on  filamentous  algse  in 
the  rock-poola  of  our  sou th-eas tern  coast.  Until  its  specific 
identity  ivith  some  one  of  our  fresh-water  EpistylideEe  is  cer- 
tainly determined,  it  may  be  provisionally  named  EpistylU 
marinus. 

I.  Epiflylis  marinus  (Fig.  6) . — The  zooids,  never  more  than 
two,  are  small,  <-^,  pyriform,  colourless ;  vacuoles  numerous  j 
main  stem  robust ;  branchlets  comparatively  slender,  smooth, 
On  filamentous  algie. 

II.  Epistylis  ovalis,  n.  sp.  (Fig.  7). — -Zooids  two,  small,  ^4t>i 
colourless,  oval,  with  a  contracted  raised  margin  or  lip ;  main 
stem  and  branchlets  long,  slender,  and  of  equal  thickness. 
Very  rare.     On  Anachasis. 

lit.  Epistylis  umbellatuSjZi.sp.  {Fig.  5). — It  is  seldom  indeed 
that  so  perfect  an  example  of  this  eleeant  form  of  Epistylis  as 
that  figured  is  met  with ;  commonly  the  stalk,  with  some 
eight  or  sixteen  zooids,  more  commonly  the  bare  stalk,  is 
atone  obtainable.  So  far  as  I  am  yet  aware,  it  is  found  in  one 
ditch  only,  near  the  wire  mills  on  the  Kennet  river,  near 
this  town  (Reading).  The  zooids,  which  easily  become  de- 
tached, are  minute,  oval,  colourless;  main  stem  very  long, 
slender,  dividing  into  four  branchlets,  which  again  subdivide 
into  four  each,  in  an  umlaellate  manner,  smooth,  and  of  a 
light  horn  colour. 

IV.  Ctejiomorpha  convolutas,  n.  sp.  (Fig  1). — Whether  the 
creature  I  figure  is  a  more  advanced  stage  of  the  Canomorpha 
medusula  described  at  p.  597  of  Pritchard's  Infusoria,'  a  new 
species  of  Ceenomorpha,  or  the  type  of  a  new  genus,  I  leave 
to  other  and  authoritative  decision.  Certainly  it  differs  widely 
from  the  only  known  species  of  CBenomorpha, 

The  body  is  colourless,  smooth,  conical,  with  the  apex 
somewhat  curved  downwards,  its  general  outline  being  that 
of  a  Phrygian  cap,  fringed  at  the  edge  with  a  closely  set  row 
of  long  ciua.  Twelve  to  twenty  long  and  stout  setie  spring 
from  the  under  side,  and  these  enable  the  animal  to  rest  upon 
and  creep  over  the  surface  of  the  weeds.  One  large  vacuole 
has  been  observed,  but  no  contractile  vesicle.  The  tail,  which 
has  a  swollen  base,  encircled  by  cilia,  is  not  centrical ;  it  is 
long,  tapering  to  a  fine  point,  and  slightly  curved  upwards, 
sometimes,  bnt  not  commonly,  bifid.  The  vortex  raised  by 
ciliary  action  is  considerable,  the  current  flowing  through  the 
channel  on  the  under  side  and  circulating  around  the  base;- 
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No  distinct  oral  aperture  has  been  made  out.  The  creature 
is  excessively  active  in  its  movements,  darting  through  the 
water  with  great  velocity,  resting  or  creeping,  however,  from 
time  to  time,  on  any  weed  or  flocculcnt  matter  the  cage  may 
contain. 

I  have  in  vain  endeavoured  to  make  out  the  life  history  of 
this  interesting  infusorium. 

On  one  occasion,  in  early  spring,  I  met  with  a  little  crea- 
ture, in  some  numbers,  which  I  believed,  though  I  do  not 
assert  it,  to  be  the  early  form,  obtained  in  the  same  pools  and 
ditches  which,  later  in  the  year,  abounded  with  the  perfect 
animal  of  that  which  I  have  ventured  to  call  a  Canomorpha^ 
and  to  append  to  it  the  specific  name  of  convoluta. 
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On  a  Microscopic  Yermest  found  in  Red  Frf-krii  Wise. 
By  Hbnev  J.  Slack,  F.G.S.,  Sec.R.M.S. 

(Eead  December  11th,  18fl7.) 

In  *Comptes  Reiidiis  '  for  the  18th  January,  1864,  will 
ibe  found  one  of  M.  Pasteur's  papers,  entitled  "  Eludes  sur 
lea  Vins,"  accompanied  by  a  plate  showing  the  character  of 
fifteen  tjnds  of  ferments  as  exhibited  by  the  microscope.  The 
third  of  these  illustrations  represents  small  rounded  and  ovoid 
cells,  some  of  the  latter  being  pointed  at  one  end.  They  are 
arranged  in  groups  of  from  two  or  three  to  seven  or  eight 
cells,  and  attached  to  some  of  the  larger  ones  are  extremely 
small  ones,  apparently  growing  from  them.  Fig.  2  in  his 
cuts  represents  more  elongated  cells,  with  a  tendency  to  a 
branched  arrangement. 

In  the  text,  M.  Pasteur  says  that,  if  these  two  kinds  of 
■cells  only  are  seen  in  wine,  the  Mycoderma  vini  or  fieurs  du 
vin  only  is  developed.  He  describes  this  plant  as  consisting 
of  globular  cells  or  joints,  more  or  less  elongated,  and  vary- 
ing in  diameter  from  0002  mm.  to  0006  mm.,  and  is  pro- 
pagated by  budding. 

These  ferments,  he  states,  do  not  injure  the  wine,  but  in 
eome  cases  improve  it,  and  are  essential  to  the  good  matu- 
rition  {bonne  confection)  of  white  wines.  By  causing  them 
to  grow  artificially,  he  obtained  a  •'  portion  of  the  bouquet " 
belonging  to  wines  of  this  description. 

It  may  also  be  observed  that  M.  Pasteur  figmes  the  My- 

derma  aceti,  as  found  in  wines  of  the  Jura  that  had  turned 
Bour,  much  like  strings  of  minute  spores  of  the  common  blue 
mould,  radiating  from  a  dense  central  mass  of  similar 
cells.  He  says  that,  so  long  as  the  Mycoderma  vini  finds 
plenty  of  nourishment,  its  growth  tends  to  prevent  that  of 
in.  aceti ;  but  as  soon  as  nounshment  becomes  deficient,  the 
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lattprfeiment  is'formedat  its  expense.  He  adds,  "redwines 
cocimon'y  produce  only  the  Mi/coderma  vini,  because  this 
plant  multiplies  with  the  greatest  facility  in  w-inee  wMch 
contain  most  nitrogenous  and  extractive  matter." 

In  the  b^nninft  of  November  the  writer  opened  a  bottle 
of  ao-callcd  "  light  claret,"  which  he  believes  to  consiBt  of  a 
mixture  of  a  strong  red  wine  from  the  South  of  France  with  a 
thinner  white  wine  from  some  ueighbouiiug  locality.  MixtH^s 
of  this  sort,  if  properly  made  of  sound  wines,  are  not  objec- 
tionable in  point  of  flavour,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
them  unwholesome.  The  wine  in  question  was  a  good  apf- 
cimen  of  its  kind,  and  nothing  particular  had  been  obseneil 
in  bottles  previously  tapped.  In  this  case,  however,  upon 
pouring  out  a  quantity  in  a  tumbler,  there  soon  floated  to 
the  top,  and  adhered  round  the  sides  of  the  glass,  a  reddish 
matter  looking  much  like  the  powder  of  a  decayed  cork. 
Microscopical  examination  with  a  power  of  240  showed  » 
prodigious  number  of  small  cells,  which,  under  this  magnifi- 
cation, looked  pretty  much  alike. 

Powers  of  from  900  to  1400,  obtained  with  Messrs.  Beck's 
Vflth  objective,  enabled  the  form  and  structure  of  the  cells  to 
be  distinctly  seen.  It  was  then  found  that  they  varied 
in  size  and  shape   much  more  than   was    apparent  when 


larger  powers  were  employed  (Pig.  1),  and  many  cells 
that  had  appeared  simple  were  discovered  to  be  jointed. 
The  majority  of  the  cells  were  ovoid,  and  jointed  atone  or 
both  ends.  Small  cells  were,  in  many  cases,  attached  to 
larger  cells,  as  if  growing  out  of  them,  and  a  few  very  short 
mycelium  threads  were  mingled  with  the  cells.  Amongst 
the  largest  of  these  formations  were  triple  groups,  consisting 
of  a  small  round  cell,  and  a  larger  round  one,  surmounted 
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by  an  elongated  poijitt-d  cell.  Tlienc,  in  tlitir  largi^st  truns- 
!  verse  diameter,  measured  about  1-7000",  and  about  double 
that  length.  The  cells  till  coiittiined  miuutc  dotH  of  whitish 
matter. 

Some  of  the  cclk,  taken  up  on  a  knife,  were  plnccd  in  a 
Eolution  of  moist  Bugar.  In  a  few  days  a  timell  of  butyric 
aeid  became  very  noticeable.  This  increased  so  as  to  be  ex- 
ceedingly poweHut,  and  mingled  with  it  a  nauseous  ^cent  of 
Other  and  unknown  substances  was  observed.  A  portion  of 
itiie  sugar  was  transformed  into  a  slimy,  ropy  mass.  Micro- 
scopic examination  of  the  fluid  and  of  the  ropy  mass  dis- 
closed only  a  few  cells  of  minute  size,  and  no  bacterium 
I  bodies,  like  those  described  by  M.  Pastetir,  which  arc  sorae- 
'  times  associated  with  the  butyric  fermentation.  If  aiiy  such 
!  bodies  were  present,  they  were  certainly  not  in  quantities 
proportioned  to  the  vigour  with  which  the  butyric  fermenta- 
tion went  on;  and  that  fermentation  seemed  rather  to  be  a 
purely  chemical  action,  excited,  perhaps,  by  the  decomposi- 
tion of  some  of  the  cells,  than  an  action  eorrelntive  with  the 
growth  of  any  organisms. 

While  this  process  was  going  on,  an  open  tumbler,  con- 
'taining  the  wine  and  cells,  was  standing  in  the  same  place, 
and  soon  exhibited  patches  of  mould,  which  in  due  time  be- 
came continuous,  and  were  covered  viixh  m)Tiads  of  Pent- 
dlium  glauctim  spores. 

The  wine  left  in  the  bottle— rather  more  than  half  full 
and  corked — did  not  turn  noticeably  sour,  and  no  mould  ap- 
peared upon  its  surface,  A  little  of  this  wine  was  mixed 
with  a  Sdlntion  of  treacle,  in  a  wide-mouthed  bottle,  placed 
on  a  warm  shelf  in  a  greenhouse,  and  covered  over  with  a 
garden-pot  to  keep  out  the  light.  A  thick  crop  of  blue 
mould  soon  appeared,  covering  up  the  surface,  but  at  the 
ind  of  three  weeks  the  fluid  was  only  slightly  acid,  as  mani- 
fested by  a  feeble  action  on  litmus  paper. 

The  non-formation  of  butyric  acid  in  this  case,  and  the 
formation  of  that  substance  in  the  previous  experiment, 
would  seem  to  be  accounted  for  by  difference  in  Oie  nutri- 
ment supplied  to  the  cells,  and  in  the  temperature  to  which 
they  were  exposed  When  the  butyric  acid  was  formed,  no 
blue  mould  appeared;  and  when  the  blue  mould  was  deve- 
loped, no  hu^ric  acid  could  he  detected.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  experiments  are  far  from  sufficient  to  exi)lain  the  nature 
of  the  different  actions  and  results,  but  they  serve  to  indicate 
a  useful  direction  for  research. 

In  a  few  weeks,  the  contents  of  the  bottle  in  which  the 
butyric  acid  was  developed  underwent  a  spontaneous  change. 
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The  butyric  and  other  nauseous  odours  gradually  lessened 
in  intensity,  and  just  before  disnp]jearirig,  were  accompanied 
by  distinct,  though  faint,  smell  of  some  ether — a.  fact  whicli 
may  be  connected  with  the  function,  ascribed  by  M,  Pasteur 
to  his  Mycoderma  mid  cells,  of  assisting  to  develop  the 
bouquet  of  white  wine. 

When  the  smell  of  butyric  acid  and  that  of  the  unknown 
(snanthic  ether  had  disappeared,  the  liquid  remained  odour- 
less for  a  few  <Lay8,  and  mycelium  threads,  together  with 
celle,  chiefly  ovoid,  became  abundant  in  the  ropy  mass 
(Fig.  2).  Two  thirds  of  the  clear  fluid  wass  poured  off,  and 
Fm.  3. 


replaced  by  a  weak  solution  of  moist  sugar.  On  this  the 
mycelium  threads  and  their  cells  now  opeiated,  the  odour  of 
fresh  vinegar  became  apparent,  and  the  liquid  acted  power- 
fully in  reddening  blue  litmus  paper. 

Chemists  obtain  butyric  acid  by  the  process  of  Pelouze 
and  Gelia.  A  solution  of  sugar  is  excited  to  fermentation  by 
mixing  it  with  poor  cheese.  Lactic  acid  is  formed,  and  unites 
with  hme,  which  is  added  in  the  form  of  chalk.  The  lactate 
of  lime  then  undergoes  a  change,  carbonic  acid  and  hydrogen 
are  evolved,  and  butyrate  of  lime  remains.     The  butyrate  of 
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lime  is  mixed  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  butyric 
acid  distilled  off. 

The  nitrogenous  matter  of  the  Mycoderma  vini  cells  pro- 
bably acted  in  the  experiment  above  described  just  as  the 
casein  of  the  clieese  operates  in  the  process  of  Peloiizo  and 
G^lis ;  but  whether  the  butyric  acid  disappeared  by  simple 
craporation,  or  by  cliemical  action,  is  not  evident.  Professor 
Miller  states,  in  his  '  Elements  of  Chemistry,'  that  butyric 
acid  volatilizes  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  a  chemical 
change  probably  occurred. 

Our  great  authority  upon  Fungi,  the  Rev.  M.  J,  Berkeley, 
and  Mr.  Hoffman,  of  Margate,  raised  penicilium  from  insu- 
lated cells  of  yeast;*  and  as  penicilium  has  been  raised 
iu  the  experiments  juat  detailed  i'rom  the  Mycoderma  vini  of 
M.  Pasteur,  it  would  appear  that  the  cells  of  that  organism 
belong  to  one  of  the  many  forms  which  the  yeast  plant  is 
able  to  a 


BiVALVED  Entomobtbaca,  Kecent  and  Fossil. 
By  Prof.  T.  Rupert  Jones,  F.G.S. 

(Read  Jsnuarj  8th,  1868.) 

Ever  since  naturalists  have  clearly  seen  that  the  many 
different  layers  or  beds  of  stone,  clay,  and  sand,  of  which 
the  earth's  surface  is  composed,  were  formed  by  the  deposits 
of  mud,  silt,  and  shingle  of  old  oceans,  not  by  any  mysterious 
inexplicable  agglomeration  of  shapeless  matter,  they  have  not 
been  content  with  observing  the  extent,  the  thickness,  and 
the  general  characters  of  each  bed  of  stone ;  but  they  have 
searched  diligently  for  fossils,  both  large  and  small — that  is, 
the  petrified  remains  of  animals  and  plants  preserved  in  those 
old  sea-deposits.  As  the  naked  eye  cannot  sufficiently  dis- 
tinguish all  the  peculiarities  of  the  grains  of  sand  and  minute 
crystals  of  carbonate  of  lime,  of  which  a  great  part  of  these 
locks  and  stones  arc  composedj  so  also  do  we  require  a 
lens  or  a  microscope  to  see  in  a  clay  or  a  limestone  all  the 
particles  that  have  originally  belonged  to  animal  structures. 
Xhcse  organic  particles  are  not  always  fragments  and  atoms 
of  bones,  of  corals,  or  of  shells,  but  very  often  are  perfect 
'  little  organisms  themselves — perfect  shells,  perfect  cases  and 
coatings  of  minute  animals,  or  perfect  frameworks  of  micro- 
scopic plants. 

*  See  article  "  Yeiist,"  in  '  Bliiek's  Cjclo|i»dia  of  Agricniture.' 
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"Whether  we  cniinblc  down  a  friable  freestone,  such  as  the 
Bath  stone  or  many  of  the  Oolites  of  the  Midland  Counties— 
whether  we  powder  a  piece  of  Chalk,  or  reduce  a  piece  of 
Lias  or  other  clay  in  water,  we  shall  find  abundant  well-pre- 
served relics  of  ancient  Microzoa  in  the  dried  and  sifted  dust 
If  we  take  a  piece  of  limestone,  whether  from  Dudley,  Mat- 
lock, or  Westmoreland,  or  go  abroad  for  our  specimens  to  any 
part  of  the  world,  we  shall  find  in  polished  slices  of  the  lime- 
stone more  or  less  distinct  evidences  of  perfect  little  shells  of 
Seculiar  forms,  requiring  a  strong  microscope  for  their  eluci- 
ation. 

Among  these  microscopic  fossils  are  some  that  play  a  more 
important  part  than  others  in  the  making  up  of  the  stony 
masses  of  many  parts  of  our  own  country  and  of  other  lands. 
There  are  iu  particular  two  kinds  of  very  frequent  occiurence 
in  clays,  freestones,  limerocks,  marbles,  chalk,  &c.,  namely, 
minute  Crustacean  animals,  and  another  set  of  Microzoa  called 
Foramini/era.  Of  each  of  these  kinds  there  are  innumerable 
individuals  living  at  the  pveseut  day.  These  tiny  creatures 
are  as  easily  to  be  found  in  the  living  state  as  in  the  fossil 
condition ;  they  have  had  great  books  written  about  them ; 
and  they  not  only  afford  much  instruction  to  naturalists  who 
study  their  structures  and  observe  their  habits,  hut  they  can 
be  a  source  of  much  interest  to  any  one  who  has  an  aquarium 
— the  now  frequent  ornament  of  our  parlours. 

On  this  occasion  I  have  to  explain  the  nature  of  the  micro- 
scopic Bivalved  Crastaceans,  to  allude  to  their  ways  of  life, 
and  to  draw  attention  to  some  of  the  facts  connected  with 
their  being  found  fossilised  in  clays  and  stones. 

The  common  Crab  and  Lobster  are  important  members  of 
the  Crustacean  group  of  Animals;  so  also  are  Shrimps, 
Prawns,  Sandhoppers,  Woodlice,  the  King-crab  of  the 
Moluccas,  and  many  others,  which  are  only  noticed  by  the 
naturalist  and  seen  in  museums, 

A  characteristic  feature  of  the  Crustaceans  is  their  jointed 
structure  (placing  them  among  the  Articulata  or  Arthropoda), 
and  their  being  for  the  most  part  coated  with  a  hard,  tough 
armour — the  part  that  covers  the  front  of  the  body  being 
usually  formed  of  a  large  plate  or  buckler  (called  the  Cara- 
pace or  Cephalo  thorax  J,  and  the  rest  consisting  of  ring-like 
segments. 

The  Shell  (or  Test)  of  the  Lobster  well  illustrates  this. 
In  the  Crab,  however,  the  "body  is  more  shrunk  up,  as  it 
were,  beneath  the  Carapace,  which  is  widened  and  enlarged, 
whilst  the  jointed  tail-piece  is  very  small  and  folded  neatly 
underneath.     The  organs  in   the   Crab   are,   as   it  is   said. 
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concentrated  i  and  the  traces  of  the  many  riug-joinis  (or 
"  somites  "}  of  which  the  Crustacean  Animal  is  typirally  or 
theoretically  constructed  are  nearly  lost  to  sight.  Itideed,  it 
We  trace  the  modifications  of  structure  from  one  Crustacean 
to  another — from  the  many-segmented  Brinc-shriuip  to  the 
more  definitely  jointed  Woodlouae  and  Sandhopper,  almost 
equally  ringed  throughout  the  length  of  their  bodies — and 
through  Squills  and  Shrimps  with  their  carapace  in  front 
and  their  armoured  tail  behind,  and  the  Anomoura  or  short- 
tailed  members  of  the  Lobster  Tribe,  until  we  get  to  the 
Crabs,  with  scarcely  any  tail  at  all,  we  follow,  as  it  were,  the 
footsteps  of  Nature  in  her  advance  from  the  lower  and  simpler 
otructures,  with  their  many  times  repeated  parts  and  organs, 
to  the  higher,  more  concentrated,  more  complicated,  more 
specialised,  and,  in  one  sense,  more  perfect  type  of  animal 
structure. 

We  see  the  carapace  flat  in  the  Crab ;  in  the  Lobster  it  la 
folded  doini  on  either  side,  and  so  we  have  it  in  many  other 
species ;  but  this  folding  is  carried  a  step  further  in  some 
groups,  the  two  halves  being  quite  separate  at  the  back, 
idong  the  central  line  that  ia  well  marked  in  the  Lobster, 
and  becoming  the  two  valves  of  a  two-sided  carapace,  re- 
eembling  that  of  a  common  Bivalyed  Mollusc. 

This  bivalved  structure  is  not  met  with  among  the  larger 
Crustacea,  but  only  in  the  smaller  and  frequently  microscopic 
forms.  These  are  members  of  the  group  known  by  the  general 
term  "Water-fleas,"  or  Entomostraca  ("shelled  insects"). 
Some  live  in  the  sea,  some  in  ponds  and  rivera.  They  exist 
in  countless  numbers.  Like  the  Sandhoppers,  Shrimps,  Lob- 
sters, &C-,  they  assist  in  the  health -economy  of  the  watery 
"world;  they  are  scavengers,  using  up  all  dead  matters. 

The  Crustaceans  have  been  termed  "  the  Insects  of  the 
Sea,"  and  well  they  may,  for  they  not  only  taie  tlie  place  of 
Insects,  Centipedes,  and  Spiders  in  the  ocean,  on  every  shore 
and  at  nearly  every  depth,  but  they  emulate  the  Insect-tribe 
in  the  extremes  of  grace  and  ugliness.  Though  they  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  resemble  the  Insects  in  their  flight,  yet  in 
their  flittings  to  and  fro  they  arc  not  unlike ;  and  in  their 
ceaseless,  unwearying  crawlings  the  likeness  holds  good ; — as 
scavengers,  too,  they  claim  brotherhood  with  a  world  of 
Beetles  and  other  Insects.  lu  this,  however,  as  well  as  in 
the  less  amount  of  concentration  of  their  organs,  they  differ 
from  Insects — namely,  the  changes  which  the  latter  undergo 
are  from  one  distinct  stage  to  another,  such  as  caterpillar, 
chrysalis,  buttei'fly;  but  in  the  Cxustacea  we  have  successive 
moultings  of  the  crust,  with  some  alteration  in  the  body. 
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COTTcaponding  with  tlie  growth  of  the  individual ;  aud  thougli 
these  i-hangos  are  often  strikiug  (in  the  young  utate  of  Crabs, 
for  instance),  yet  there  is  no  bi-eak  in  the  line  of  life,  no 
dormant  period,  no  transition  from  one  mode  of  living  to 
another,  as  there  is  in  Insects. 

Howe»'er  diversified  the  forms  of  the  different  kinds  of 
Crustacea  may  be — however  varied  the  number  and  disposi- 
tion of  their  limba,  yet  this  great  group  have,  with  few 
exceptions,  their  articulated  framework  aa  a.  feature  in 
common ;  and  if  that  be  wanting,  still  (according  to  Huxley} 
the  uniformly  similar,  six-limlwd,  and  Nauplius-like  form  in 
which  .to  many  members  of  the  lower  groups  of  Crustacea 
begin  their  existence,  furnishes  a  strong  connecting  link 
among  them. 

The  diversity  of  organs  among  the  Crustacea  is  almost 
endless ;  what  serves  as  jaws  in  one  division  are  legs  in 
another;  the  antennte  in  one  may  be  organs  of  sense,  in 
another  of  locomotion  or  of  prehension:  then  there  are 
thoracic  branchise  in  some  (Decapods),  sac-like  branchial 
appendages  in  others  (Tetradecapods) ;  whilst  the  Ento- 
raostraca  rarely  have  any  true  brancbise,  the  surface  of  either 
some  part  or  of  the  whole  of  the  body  serving  for  aeration. 

In  the  Crabs,  which  present  the  condition  of  highest 
ct^tralisation  for  the  Crustacea,  the  three  front  segmental 
elements  are  coalesced  and  modified  as  the  organs  of  feeling, 
sight,  and  hearing;  the  next  six  supply  the  mandibles, 
niaxillic,  aud  palpi  for  tlie  mouth  ;  five  are  devolid  fo  the 
organs  of  locomotion  and  prehension  ;  and  the  remainder  are 
lost  in  the  abbreviated  abdomen  or  tail-piece.  In  the  other 
Decapoda  (with  ten  limbs)  also,  such  as  Lobsters,  &c.,  nine 
segments  and  their  pairs  of  appendages  are  thus  concentrated 
into  the  organs  of  sense  and  the  mouth.  In  the  Tetradeca- 
poda  (with  fourteen  limbs),  such  as  the  Woodlouse,  &c.,  only 
seven  segments  are  concentrated  for  these  cephalic  organs.  In 
the  Entomostraca,  only  six  thus  coalesce  for  the  senses  and 
mouth  in  the  Cyclops  group,  only  five  in  the  Daphnia  and 
Caligus,  and  arAj  four  in  Limulus. 

The  essential  points  in  the  framework  of  the  body  of  an 
Entomostracan  of  low  organization,  and  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  organs,  are  well  seen  in  the  Brine-shrimp  (Artemia). 
Here  the  body  has  numerous  articulations  or  segmented  por- 
tions. The  head-part  takes  up  four  or  five  coalesced  somites, 
bearing  the  antenna;,  eyes,  and  masticatory  organs ;  eleven 
pairs  of  natatory  and  branchial  limbs  follow  on  eleven  seg- 
ments ;  the  next  two  joints  or  rings  have  their  own  modified 
appendages;    seven  segments  succeed,  without  appendages, 
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except  that  the  last  ends  with  the  caudal  flaps  (post-alxlonien 
or  tdson). 

Others  also  of  those  lower  Crust  .in»a,  or  Pliyllopoda  (wlicthcr 
bivalved  or  not),  have  more  than  twenty  so^mmtcd  parts  in 
their  body;  but  of  the  twenty  thcorrtiral  ty|)ical  somites  or 
segments  (twenty-one,*  including  the  tclsonj  characteristic  of 
a  well-developed  Crustacean,  several  of  tlic  hindmost  are 
absent  in  most  of  the  Bivalved  Entoinostraca ;  and  this  cur- 
tailed form  is  wholly  enveloped  in  the  two  nu>re  or  less 
closely  fitting  carapace-vjilves  of  tlie  ccphalotliorax. 

Thus  in  the  Phyllopodous  Lirnnadia,  after  the  front  part 
of  the  body,  bearing  the  antenna?,  eyes,  and  mandibles,  suc- 
ceed twenty-two  pairs  of  branchijil  limbs,  more  or  less  de- 
veloped, followed  by  the  post-abdomen.  Loccmiotion  is  here 
effected  by  the  antennae  and  post-abdomen.  In  the  Cladoce- 
rous  (Daphnioid)  and  Ostracodous  (Cyproid)  gr()U])s,  how- 
ever, of  the  Entomostraca,  the  antennae,  eyes,  mandibles,  and 
maxillee,  two  to  six  pairs  of  feet  (with  branchial  appendages 
attached  to  some  of  them),  a  short  abdoujen,  and  a  strong, 
hooked  post-abdomen,  are  the  chief  features ;  so  in  these 
Bivalved  forms,  instead  of  the  numerous  branchial  laminae  of 
the  Phyllopods,  we  have  a  few  pairs  of  locomotive  organs 
with  their  branchial  appendages. 

The  disposition  of  the  organs  in  various  orders,  families, 
and  genera,  may  be  studied  in  detail  in  the  works  of  Baird, 
Dana,  Zenker,  Lilljeborg,  Fischer,  Grube,  Sars,  Norman, 
Brady,  and  others.  For  the  family  and  generic  characters  of 
the  Ostracoda,  see  G.  S.  Brady ^s  memoir  in  the  *  Intellectual 
Observer'  for  September,  1867;  and  for  the  specific  charac- 
ters of  many  of  the  Cladocera,  see  Norman  and  Brady's 
memoir  on  the  Bosminidae,  &c.,  in  the  *  Nat.  Hist.  Trans. 
Northumberland  and  Durham,'  1867. 

The  Bivalved  Entomostraca  difier  among  themselves  not 
only  with  respect  to  the  arrangement  and  characters  of  the 
organs  of  sense,  mastication,  locomotion,  and  aeration,  but 
also  very  markedly  in  the  shape  and  structure  of  their 
carapace-valves. 

In  Aptis,  one  of  the  Phyllopods,  the  carapace  (or  shell 
covering  the  cephalothorax)  is  nearly  flat  and  shield-like, 
but  ridged  along  the  middle.  In  Nebalia,  another  Phyllopod, 
the  carapace  is  folded  down,  as  it  were,  on  either  side  of  the 
animal;  the  abdomen  extends  beyond  it  behind,  the  legs 
below,  and   the  antennae   in   front,  with   a   small,   arched, 

•  The  twenty-one  llieoretical  somites  are  tluis  allocated  by  some  natu- 
ralists : — seven  to  the  liead  or  cephalon,  seven  to  the  thorax  or  pereion,  and 
seven  to  the  abdomen  or  pleon. 
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moveable  projection  above  the  eyes.  In  the  dadocera 
{Daphnia,  &c.}  the  carapace  is  still  more  Hatly  folded  down, 
with  a  benii  along  the  dorsnl  line  ;  and  the  whole  of  the  body 
U  included  within  it,  except  that  the  antennte  (as  swimming 
limbs]  protrude  at  the  head  from  lateral  notches,  which  give 
to  the  front  of  the  carapace  a  hood-like  or  quaintly  beaked 
tih»iie. 

In  other  Bivalved  Eutoniostraca  the  two  sides  of  the 
folded  carapace  are  quite  distinct,  forming  separate  valves, 
but  united  in  life  along  their  dorsal  margins  by  either  a 
Mimple  membranous  attachment  (as  in  Estheria,  &c.),  or  by 
a  more  complex  system  of  ridge  and  furrow,  or  teeth  and 
sockets  (as  in  the  Cyproidea) . 

In  outline  the  carapaces  of  Cladocera  range  from  orbicular 
to  oblong,  with  varying  contours.  They  are  homy  or  chitinoufi, 
thin,  usually  transparent,  and  ornamented  often  with  some 
reticulate  pattern,  having  reference  to  the  hexagonal  cell- 
system  of  the  typical  crustacean  test,  or  the  network  resolves 
itself  into  delicate  bands  and  furrows  by  the  greater  develop- 
ment of  one  set  of  mesh-lines  than  another.  This  carapace  is 
periodically  moulted  and  renewed;  but  occasionally  it  is  re- 
tained, and  one  layer  succeeds  on  the  inside  and  at  the  outer 
edge  of  another  until  the  valve  is  marked  with  several  con- 
centric boundary-lines  of  the  periodic  stages  of  growth.  Mr. 
Norman  points  out  that  this  feature,  normal  in  Meno»phiiug 
tmuirostri-i,  is  occasional  in  Lijnceus  elongatus ;  sf  e  '  Kat. 
Hist.  Trans.  Northumberland  and  Durham,'  1867,  p.  53.  It 
is  also  normal  in  the  Limnadiadie,  which  retain  their  valves, 
whilst  they  cast  only  a  chitinous  skeleton  or  framework  of 
the  body. 

Fossil  carapaces  of  Cladocera  have  not  been  recognised, 
their  extreme  tenuity  probably  being  neither  favorable  for 
their  preservation  nor,  if  preserved,  to  their  detection  in  the 
fossil  state. 

The  Bivalved  PhyUojiods,  such  as  lAmnadia,  Eslheria,  and 
Zdmnetis,  are  larger  than  the  Cladocera,  and  their  valves  are 
usually  thicker  and  stronger.  In  shape  round,  oval,  or 
oblong,  they  often  resemble  the  shells  of  Conchifcra  or 
Bivalved  Molluscs,  and  have  been  mistaken  for  them  when 
living,  and  much  more  frequently  in  the  fossd  condition. 
The  presence  of  a  straight  hinge-line,  of  limboncs,  and  of 
concentric  lines  of  growth,  are  special  features  in  which  they 
more  or  less  imitate  the  Conchifera,  such  as  Avicula,  TelUna, 
Pisidium,  &c.  Estheria  donadformis  came  to  the  British 
Museum  as  a  Nucula ;  but  Dr.  Baird  recognised  its  crustacean 
characters,  disguised  as  they  are  by  the  molluscau  shape. 
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Estheria  mhiula  lung  passed  as  a  little  shell  among  geologists 
until  Prof.  Queketl's  microscope  detected  the  hexagonal  cell- 
tissue  of  the  Crustncean  in  fragments  of  the  fossil :  see  my 
^Monograph  of  the  Fossil  Esthcritc'  (Palicontogi'nphicitl 
Society},  1862,  pages  3,  11,  &c. 

Very  different  Idiids  of  cara])iice- valves  belong  to  the 
Osiracoda.  A  synopsis  of  the  recent  British  forma  of  this 
^at  group,  carefiilly  drawn  up  and  illustrated  by  Mr.  G.  S. 
Brady  in  the  'Intellectual  Observer'  for  September,  liHil, 

f'ves  us  a  good  general  view  of  these  very  interesting  Bivalved 
ntomostraca,  amongst  which  are  (excepting  some  of  the 
Copepoda  and  Cladocera)  the  most  common  of  the  marine 
and  freshwater  forms,  both  recent  and  fossil.    Thus — 

Cyprih-s. — Cypris ;  Cypridopau;  Paracypris;  Notodro- 
mas ;   Candona ;  Pontocypris ;  Bairdia ;  Macrocypris. 

Cytherid^. — Cythere  (and  Cythereis);  Limnoq/ there ; 
Cytheridea  (and  Cyprideis)  ;  Cytheropsis  (to  be  changed  to 
" Eucy there ") ;  Hy abates ; Loxoconcha  (=  Nomiania);  Xesto- 
ieberis ;  Cytherura ;  Cytheropteron ;  Bythoeythere ;  Pseudo- 
eythere ;   Cytherideis ;  Scleroc/tilus  ;  Paradoxosloma. 

Ctpridinidj;. — {Cypridina;)  Philontedes ;  Cylindoleberis ; 
Bradycinetua. 

CoNCHCEciADiE . — ConcktBcia. 

PoLYCOPiD*. — Polycope. 

C  YTH  E  K  E  LLi  D^ . — CythercUa. 

The  valves  of  the  Cyprid(e  (Brady)  are  small,  usually  either 
iidney- shaped,  oblong,  or  boat-shaped,  smooth  or  bearing 
only  faint  pnnctation  and  delicate  setce,  and  rarely  thickened 
on  the  hinge -margins.  The  Cytheridte,  on  the  other  hand, 
though  often  smooth,  have  freq^uently  thick  and  highly  orna- 
jnented  valves,  coarsely  or  neatly  pitted,  sculptured  with 
fret-work  (more  or  less  reticulate),  or  bristling  with  spines 
and  spikes.  Either  ovate  or  oblong  in  many  shapes,  they 
have  usually  thick  hinge -margins,  with  furrows  and  sockets 
for  bars  and  teeth.  The  other  families  mentioned  have 
'Smooth  valves;  those  of  Cypridina  are  large,  thick,  and 
convex,  mostly  round  or  oval,  and  are  marked  with  an 
antero-ventral  notch  ConckcEcia  has  an  oblong,  and  PoJy- 
cope  a  subspherical  shell;  both  thin.  Cyikerella  has  oblong, 
compressed,  thick  valves,  usually  smooth,  one  fitting  uito  the 
other  somewhat  like  the  lid  of  a  wooden  snuff-box. 

Of  the  Ogtracoda  very  many  are  found  fossil,  such  as 
belonged  to  fresh  waters,  to  brackish  waters,  and  to  the  sea, 
ill  great  variety.  Munster,  Roeraer,  Reuss,  De  Kouinck, 
Bosquet,  Bomemann,  and  others  have  described  many  species 
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from  the  strata  of  Grrmany,  France,  Belgium,  &c. ;  and  at 
homo  M'Coy,  Salter,  Kirkby,  HoU,  G.  S.  Brady,  and  myself 
arc  among  those  who  have  treated  of  such  as  have  been  met 
with  ill  the  British  Islea ;  but  a  large  number  still  remained 
un  described. 

Amongst  the  fossil  specimens  are  several  that  cannot  be 
readily  co-ordinated  with  the  groupings  made  out  of  the 
existing  forms,  as  may  be  expected  both  by  naturalists  who 
Are  accustomed  to  look  on  the  existing  races  as  successional 
representatives  of  older  forms,  and  by  those  who  may  regard 
successive  faunte  a«  creational  replacements. 

Among  such  fossil  forms  are  mailyfrom  the  older  ("  Palteo- 
zoic ")  strata;  but  even  for  these  existing  representatives 
occasionally  turn  up,  such  as  Brady's  Heterodesmus,  lately 
brought  from  the  Japanese  seas,  which  has  apparently  a 
close  affinity  with  M'Coy's  Entamoconckus  of  the  Mountain- 
limestone.  Some,  indeed,  of  the  old  forms  are  scarcely  dis- 
tinguishable, as  far  as  the  vidves  are  concerned,  from  their 
modem  representatives;  for  instance,  Cyprid'ma  primteva 
(M'Coy,  sp.)  of  the  same  old  limestone,  and  its  associates 
Cyprella  and  CyprideUa,  present  in  the  various  valves  of  their 
multiform  species  gradations  among  themselves,  and  an  easy 
passage  into  Cypridina  itself.  Others  among  the  ancient 
faanie  possess  two  or  more  of  the  characteristics  that  are 
now  divided  amongst  the  several  members  of  a  group ;  thns 
the  cariipiicc  of  the  Leperdilia  of  the  Silurian  jiennd  has 
resemblances  in  outline  to  members  of  the  Limnadiada?, 
CypridiniuEe,  and  Cypridce ;  in,  muscle-spot  to  the  first  two ; 
in  vascular  markings  to  the  first  and  to  the  Apodidse ;  in  the 
place  of  the  eyes  to  the  second  and  fourth ;  and  in  the  eye- 
tubercles  to  the  third  and  fourth.  Altogether  Leperditia,  and 
itspaheozoic  congeners  Isochilma,Entom.is,  Primilia,  Beyrichia, 
and  Kirkbya,  seem  to  be  more  nearly  within  the  alliance  of  the 
LimnadiadtB  than  of  the  others.  Nevertheless,  in  these  as 
well  as  in  other  groups  of  Bivalved  Entomostraca,  we  have 
always  to  be  careful  in  assigning  special  value  to  differences 
of  outline,  ornament,  and  structure,  because  it  is  not  unusual, 
among  these  little  Crustacea,  to  find  that  similar  shells  may 
belong  to  different  genera,  when  we  examine  them  alive; 
and  on  the  other  hand  very  closely  allied  species  may  have 
dissimilar  valves. 

As  a  general  rule  the  fossil  Entomostraca  of  freshwater, 
brackish,  and  marine  strata,  respectively,  correspond  in 
family  and  generic  characters  to  species  found  in  such  waters 
at  the  present  day ;  and  therefore  the  geologist  often  finds  his 
supposition  as  to  the  origin  of  a  set  of  strata  confirmed  by  the 
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presence  of  this  or  that  kind  of  Entoinostraca ;  and  in  sonic 
instances  thin  intercalated  bands  of  freshwater  or  of  cstuarinc* 
deposits,  amongst  marine  strata,  can  be  indicated  by  tli(^  pre- 
sence of  Estheri€By  which  in  jmst,  as  in  present,  times  appear 
to  have  avoided  sea-water,  thou<^)i  living  abundantly  in  salt- 
marshes  and  lagoons.  Sec  the  *  Monograjih  of  Fossil  Ksthe- 
ri»/  1862. 

Thus,  also,  Mr.  G.  S.  Brady  obsiTvc^s  (^  Intellectnal  Ob- 
server,' 1867,  p.  Ill),  in  noticing  the  g<;ological  interest  of 
Entomostraca,  "My  belief  is,  therefon?,  that  thos*;  strata 
which  exhibit  such  very  abundant  and  close?! y  packed  re- 
mains of  the  smaller  Cyprida  and  Cytheridae  have  most  likely 
been  formed  in  shallow,  brackish  lagoons,  or  at  the  mouths 
and  deltas  of  rivers.  The  8i)ecies  of  Ostracoda  wliich  I  have 
found  in  these  situations  are  Cytheridea  torosa  (Jones),  Cy there 
pellucida,  Baird,  and  Loxoconcha  elliptical  Brady ;  while  in 
water  a  little  further  from  the  saline  influence,  but  still 
slightly  partaking  of  it,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  meet  with 
CypHs  saUnGj  Brady,  and  Cypridopsis  aculeata,  liilljeborg, 
as  well  as  Entomostraca  belonging  to  other  orders." 

The  Entomostraca  act  pre-eminently  as  scavengers  in  botli 
salt  and  fresh  waters.  Most  of  the  groups  (as  Copepods, 
Ostracods,  and  Phyllopods)  comprise  both  marine  and  fresh- 
water species ;  but  the  Cladocera  are  confined  to  fresh 
water.  The  excessive  swarming  of  the  pink  Daphnia  or 
Water-flea  has  occasionally  reddened  pond-water  so  strongly 
as  to  have  seemed  supernatural  to  our  ancestors,  and  to  have 
produced  terror,  as  an  evil  omen,  among  the  ignorant. 
Amongst  the  British  Ostracoda,  Cypris,  Cyprodopsis,  Nolo- 
dramas  J  and  Candonay  are  inhabitants  of  lakes,  ponds,  ditches, 
streams,  and  rivers ;  and  they  can  be  readily  obtained  and 
conveniently  kept  and  studied  in  the  aquarium.  Paracypris, 
PontocypriSy  Bairdia,  and  Macrocypris,  are  marine  members 
of  Mr.  Brady's  group  "  Cypridse."  Excepting  the  fresh- 
water Limnocy there,  all  the  Cytherid(B  are  marine,  Cythe- 
ridea and  Loxoconcha  having  also  a  taste  for  brackish  water. 
These  salt-water  species  of  the  Bivalved  Entomostraca  are 
distributed  in  deep  and  shallow  seas,  in  pools  on  the  beach 
between  tides,  in  lagoons  and  back-waters,  and  in  the  brack- 
ish water  of  estuaries  and  salt-marshes.  The  ^  Trans.  Zoolog. 
Soc.,'  1867,  contains  a  memoir,  by  Mr.  G.  S.  Brady,  descrip- 
tive of  some  new  forms  of  Ostracoda,  in  which  we  find  some 
*^  habitats  "  referred  to  as  being  in  *•'  shallow  water,"  and 
others  at  14,  17,  30,  43,  60-70,  223,  360,  470,  and  even 
2050  fathoms. 

The   CypridcB,  having   plumose   ^'  antennae,"  or  natatory 
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limbs,  possess  a  greater  or  less  power  of  swimming,  Candona 
Lcing  a  marked  exception.  On  the  other  hiind,  the  anterior 
locomotive  limbs  of  the  CplheridtE  have  usually  short  setae 
and  hook-like  spines,  instead  of  bunches  of  long,  delicate 
filaments ;  and  consequently  these  animals  crawl  about  on 
the  weeds,  shells,  and  mud,  and  few  among  them  can  swim 
at  all. 

'Hic  Ci/pridinidre  are  mostly  free-swiraming,  oceanic  forms. 
Mr.  Brady  observes  that  "  some  of  the  members  of  this 
family  have  very  slight  swimming  powers,  and  live  chiefly 
amongst  mudj  others  are  very  agile  swimmers,  and  areoflen 
taken  in  the  towing-net — more  especially  at  night — near  the 
surface  of  the  sea.  They  seem,  indeed,  to  contribute  very 
materially  to  the  production  of  the  wonderfiil  phosphores- 
cence of  the  tropical  seas"  ('  Intellectual  Observer,'  186", 
p.  115). 

The  removal  of  dead  animal  matter  is  easily  accomplished 
by  Entomostraca  and  other  small  Crustacea;  and,  as  the 
Emmets  and  their  little  fellow -laboiu'ers  pick  bare  the  bones 
of  large  land  animals,  so  these  minute  creatures  of  the  water 
use  up  the  dead  bodies  of  animals  in  the  ocean,  the  lakes, 
and  rivers,  foraging  for  the  dead  zoophyte,  and  swarming 
over  the  lifeless  mass  of  mollusc,  annelid,  and  star-fish,  and 
taking  their  share  of  the  dead  Fish  that  had  lived  by  eatine 
their  fellows,*  and  of  the  dead  Whale  that  had  strained 
from  the  water  myriads  of  their  congeners  for  his  daily  food, 
When  the  sailors,  in  one  of  Parry's  Voyages,  hnng  their  salt 
beef  over  the  ship's  side  in  the  water  for  a  while,  it  soon  dis- 
appeared under  the  combined  attack  of  these  little  devourers; 
and  if  a  fish  be  put  in  a  perforated  canister  in  a  suitable 
stream  or  pond  for  a  couple  of  days,  its  skeleton  will  be  pre- 
pared by  the  tiny  Crustaceans.  Just  as  Mr,  Charles  Moore 
has  found  in  the  Lias  of  Somersetshire,  the  fossil  Reptiles 
overlain  by  a  swai-m  of  Ammonites,  buried  with  the  half- 
eaten  carcase  in  the  mud,  so  the  fossil  remains  of  Fishes  (ai 
noticed  by  Phillips,  Binfield,  myself,  and  others)  are  often 
and  often  found  imbedded  with  innumerable  carapace-valyeS. 
of  the  Entoraostr aeons  scaTcngers  in  mud-beds  of  all  ageSi 
especially  the  Carbon iferoiia,  Wealden,  and  Tertiary  clays)  j 
nor  are  Entomostraca  wanting  among  the  bones  of  fish  and 
reptile  in  the  Lias  above  alluded  to. 

Thus  also  we  have  seen  a  crowd  of  Cyprides  and  Candotm 
cleaning  out  the  shell  of  a  Paludina  or  a  lAniimus  in  an^ 
aquarium;  and  in  the  fossil  state  we  know  that  valves  of 

•  See  Dr.  Baird's  "  Notes  on  the  Food  of  some  Tresli- water  Fisliea,  mort 
partieulwly  tlje  Vaudaco  and  Trout."     1857. 
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Entomostraca  are  sometimes  nssociatcd  in  the  shells  of  Mol- 
luscs. Thiw  Mr.  J.  W.  Kirkhy  8uys  ('  Trans.  Tyntsidu  Nat. 
Field-Club,'  vol.  iv,  1S59J,'"  The  convex  valve  of  a  Coiichifer 
appears  to  have  hceri  a  popular  place  of  resort  with  tho 
Bairdue,  for  out  of  one  I  procured  some  dozens  of  indi- 
TidualB." 
The  rapid  increase  of  some  kinds  of  Entomostraca,  and 
the  tenacity  of  life  possessed  by  the  eggs,  are  circumstances 
that  have  attracted  the  attention  of  naturaUsts.  The  almost 
Budden  appearance  of  Apus  and  of  Estheria  in  great  numbers 
in  ditches,  and  even  in  cart-ruts,  after  heavy  summer  rains, 
in  Germany  and  France,  have  been  particularly  noted.  Here 
allusion  need  be  made  to  these  facts  only  to  remind  the  reader 
that  the  dried  mud  of  ponds  will  nearly  always  be  found  to 
contain  the  still  vital  eggs  of  various  species  of  Entomostraca ; 
and  if  small  portions  he  sent  home  from  abroad,  and  placed  in 
pure  water,  the  species  belonging  to  the  original  pond  may  be 
produced  under  the  eye  of  the  naturalist  and  properly  re- 
corded. Thus,  Mr.  Henry  Denny  and  Dr.  Baird  had  the 
pleasure  of  raising  iu  England,  from  dried  mud  sent  hy  Dr. 
Atkinson  from  Jerusalem,  several  species  of  Entomostraca 
new  to  science.  (See  'Ann.  Nat.  Hist.'  for  October,  185P, 
and  September,  1861. 

Flourishing,  then,  in  every  water-area,  fresh  or  salt,  deep 
or  shallow,  running  or  still, — possessing  strong  powers  of 
vitality  and  reproduction,  and  furnished  with  relatively 
hard  or  tough  coverings,  calcareous  or  comeo-calcareous  in 
substance,  these  minute  but  innumerable  Entomostraca  have 
left  their  valves,  either  as  the  exuvia;  of  periodical  castings, 
or  as  the  lasting  remains  of  hosts  of  animalcules  buried  in 
the  tide-shifted  silt  or  the  mud  and  sand  of  the  freshet,  to  be 
fossilized  in  laminated  clays,  hardened  mud-stones,  and  solid 
tocks  of  limestone. 

In  the  extremely  old  *'  Silurian"  strata  we  find  abundant 
specimens  of  Primitia,  Beyrichia,  Leperditia,  and  Entomis, 
apparently  related  to  the  Phyllonods,  and  always  associated 
with  marine  fossils.  In  the  "  Devonian "  beds  of  marine 
origin  we  find  Entomis,  &c. ;  and  in  the  fresh-water  beds  of 
the  same  period  there  is  an  Estheria,  both  in  Scotland  and 
Russia.  The  "  Carboniferous  "  formations  next  succeed,  and 
contain  a  host  of  Bivalved  Entomostraca,  many  of  them  not 
yet  described.  Cypridina  is  well  represented  in  these  old 
strata  with  Entomoconchus  (before  alluded  to) ;  Leperdilia 
lived  on,  with  Beyrichia ;  and  Kirkbya  flourished  with  Cythere 
and  Bairdia.  In  the  fresh-water  or  estuarine  bands  Estheria 
occurs  in  several  species,  and  Cypris  or  Candona  is  present 
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also.  The  persistence  of  these  genera  from  so  old  a  time  to 
the  prespiil  la  what  is  expccltd  of  such  relaLiFely  low  forms 
of  life ;  wide  geographical  extension  and  long-continuance 
belonging  to  such  creatures  as  have  not  been  highly  spe- 
rialised.  In  the  "  Permian  "  formations  ("  Magnesian  Lime- 
■stone"  of  Durham  and  other  strataj  B«iVrf<«,  Ci/there,  and 
Kirkbya  play  an  important  part.  In  the  "  Trias  "  or  "  New 
Rrd  Sandstone  "  we  find  Estheria,  where  marine  conditiona 
failed  and  fresh  water  had  an  influence,  not  only  in  Europe, 
but  in  India  and  America,  (See  my  '  Monograph  on  Fossil 
EstberiEB,'  1863.)  The  Entomostraca  of  the  "  Lias  "  and  the 
"  Oolites  "  are  not  few,  though  not  well  known.  In  the 
"Furbeck"  and  "  Wealdeii  "  beds  they  are  better  known. 
Masses  of  Furbeck  buildini^  stone  are  wholly  composed  of 
the  valves,  and  some  of  the  Weald  clays  split  like  paper  along 
the  layers  of  shed  valves  of  Cypridea .-  nor  arc  Eslhi^ee  want- 
ing in  these  old  freshwater  beds.  The  "  Gault "  and 
"  Chalk "  are  full  of  Cythere,  Bairdia,  and  other  allied 
genera,  all  marine.  The  "London  Clay,"  the  "'Brackles- 
ham  Beds,"  and  "  Barton  Clay,"  swarm  in  some  places  with 
similar  forms,  whilst  the  "  Woolwich  Beds"  below  tbera, 
and  the  "  Hampstcad "  and  "  Osborne  "  formations  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  above,  are  characterised  by  Candona,  Cythe- 
ridea,  &c.,  such  as  love  estuaries,  lakes,  and  rivers.  Lastly, 
fur  England,  the  "Crag"  of  Suffolk,  and  that  of  Bridlington, 
abound  in  marine  forma. 

If  we  had  only  these  little  fossils  whereby  to  form  an 
opinion  of  the  probable  conditions  under  which  the  clays, 
sandstones,  and  limestones  were  formed  in  the  long  past  eras 
of  this  planet,  we  should  kave,  in  nearly  every  case,  ample 
evidence  of  the  history  of  each  bed  of  mud,  silt,  and  shell- 
sand,  in  which  these  minute  Entomostraca  can  be  found. 

The  seas  of  the  Silurian  period  had  their  thick-shelled 
Leperditi(B  aud  Beyrickice  very  distinct  from'their  now  living 
congeners,  but  linked  to  them  by  close  affinities  readily  dis- 
coverable by  the  naturalist.  When  land  was  increased,  in 
the-Devonian  period,  the  sea-coasts  still  abounded  with  marine 
Crustacea;  and  the  lakes  and  rivers  ahountied  with  Estheria, 
like  those  of  the  present  day.  The  coral-seas,  which  gave 
birth  to  the  Dei'byshire  limestone,  abounded  with  strange 
forms  of  Entomostraca.  Land  still  extended,  and  miles  and 
miles  of  swampy  coasts  and  lowlands  crowded  with  the 
dense  vegetation  of  the  Coal-period,  and,  intersected  with 
black,  muddy  lagoons,  offered  a  home  for  endless  tribes  of  ' 
Entomostraca,  feeding  on  animal  and  vegetable  refuse — the 
rotting  plants  and  shoals  of  iish,  poisoned  by  the  black  mud 
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of  the  peaty  rivers.  These  muds  and  silts,  and  all  their 
bm-ied  shells,  and  plants,  and  fish,  and  crustaceans,  sank 
down,  and  were  covered  up  and  hardened — petrified,  often 
liaked  by  heat,  and  then,  pushed  up  again  by  subterranean 
ferce,  reappearing  at  the  surface  as  the  hard,  rocky  base  of  ^ 
many  a  new  country,  and  forming  the  bed  of  new  seas,  were 
eaten  into  by  the  ever-working  waves,  worn  down  by  periodic 
rains,  aided  by  the  scorching  sunbeams,  the  splitting  frost, 
and  the  incessant  agency  of  the  atmospheric  gases  chemically 
affecting  the  surfaces  of  the  rock. 

The  sea,  now  occupying  fresh  areas,  continued  its  great 
work  of  destruction  and  reparation — wearing  down  the  shores 
to  make  up  the  sea-heds ;  and  it  continued  to  be  the 
■abode  of  life  in  its  myriad  forms ;  but  they  were  mostly  new 
forms.  In  the  new  deposits  laid  down  on  the  upturned  edges 
of  the  old  strata  we  find  Entomostraca  again,  similar  to  those 
of  to-day,  and  in  the  lagoons  and  lakes  of  the  Triassic 
period  Esiheriie  abounded.  The  varying  seas,  the  estuaries, 
bays,  gulfs,  and  oceans  of  the  Oolitic  period,  when  land 
■was  rising  here  and  sinking  there — the  sea  ever  rolling  under 
its  tidal  laws,  and  coming  and  going  amongst  the  ever- 
shifting  land — these  seas,  we  know,  swarmed  with  Entomos- 
traca, amongst  the  world  of  marine  creatures,  and  the  rivers 
and  lakes  were  swarming  too.  The  land  that  bore  the  great 
Iguanodon  and  Megalosaiurus — gigantic  lizards  wandering 
over  the  marshy  grounds,  just  as  the  am.phihious  Hippopotami 
of  to-day  wallow  along  the  African  swamps  —had  its  great 
rivers;  and  their  deltas,  like  those  of  the  Ganges  and  Missis- 
sippi, consisted  of  mudbanks  and  muddy  lagoons,  full  of 
Uniones,  Paludina,  Cyrencs,  and  other  shell-fish,  and  above  all 
with  Cypridte  and  EatheritE,  feeding  on  the  dead  molluscs  and 
fish. 

The  Sussex  marble  is  mainly  composed  of  these  sometimes ; 
some  beds  of  freestone  at  Swanage  are  wholly  made  up  of 
them,  and  flake  after  flake  of  black  clay,  once  mud,  may 
easily  be  picked  by  the  hand,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  in  cliffs 
Eome  miles  extent,  from  beds  of  shale. nearly  two  hundrfid 
feet  thick,  every  surface  being  thickly  coated  with  the  sheila 

carapaces  of  these  minute  creatures.  What  durable  wit- 
nesses of  a  long-past  age  ! 

The  "  Age  of  Reptiles "  passed  away,  the  land  and  its 
rivers  went  down,  the  sea-bed  and  the  estuaries  were  coated 
over  with  new  sands  and  clays,  derived  from  new  clifi's  and 
new  lands,  washed  by  the  untiring,  enduring  sea-  Some 
larts  of  what  is  now  the  European  area  sank  several  hundred 
eet,  and  was  covered  by  a  deep  sea,  and  in  this  were  formed 
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successively  the  Greensand,  Gault,  and  Chalk.  The  shores 
were  thus  gradually  chaoged,  and  the  new  land  elsewhere 
raised  up,  or  remaining  as  islands  here  and  there,  bore  new 

Silants,  new  trees,  and  new  animals ;  the  sea  also  brought 
^  orth  new  Entomostraca,  which  may  be  easily  obtained  by 
washing  the  Gault  clay  into  mud,  drying  and  sifting  it,  and 
by  washing  the  Chalk  into  powder,  and  examining  it  with  a 
glass.* 

Another  great  change  occurred  over  half  the  world,  at 
least ;  the  strata  that  had  been  accumulating  in  gradually 
deepening  seas,  and  on  sinking  sea-beds,  were  hoisted  up 
again  by  subterranean  force,  and  a  new  era  was  inaugurated 
— recognised  by  geologists  in  the  sands,  clays,  and  limestones 
which  they  denominate  "  Tertiary."  The  land  was  diversi- 
fied more  than  before, — more  islands,  more  bays,  more  rivers, 
more  seas;  hence  a  greater  variety  of  Hfe  in  every  shape, 
animal  and  vegetable,  and  not  least  in  Entomostraca. 

From  some  beds  of  sand  and  clays  we  get  Cytkeridea 
Siuelleri,  such  as  now  covers  the  estuarine  muds  not  far  from 
mouths  of  rivers ;  in  other  beds  we  get  Bairdia  subdeltoidea, 
such  as  is  chiefly  found  in  deep  seas  and  warm  climates ;  in 
another  stratum  we  get  the  carapaces  of  Cytheres,  such  as  we 
find  in  the  shallow  water  of  our  own  coasts.  Here  we  have 
evidences  of  the  existence  of  different  conditions  of  sea- 
bottoms,  contemporaneous  -or  successive,  as  the  case  may  be, 
in  a  series  of  deposits  now  converted  into  clay  or  stone. 

Elsewhere  we  have  layers  of  clay  or  stone  filled  and  covered 
with  the  shells  of  Cyprides,  as  thickly  strewn  as  in  the  mud 
of  any  river  now  running. 

Tracing  these  river-deposits  and  these  sea-deposits,  the 
Geologist  traces  out  the  ancient  outlines  of  land  and  sea  in 
the  long  past  periods  of  the  earth's  history,  of  which  we  have 
no  other  record.  But  this  is  a  record  sufficient;  and  it 
teaches  us,  also,  that  not  only  to  great  things  but  to  small, 
not  only  to  monsterb  easts — Iguanodons,  Elephants,  Whales 
— but  to  microscopic  Entomostraca,  is  our  attention  to  be 
turned  if  we  wish  to  learn  aright  what  has  passed  on  this 
earth's  surface,  if  we  wish  to  carefully  study  God's  creation, 
and  to  see  all  the  evidences  of  perfect  design  and  perfect 
adaptation  that  the  history  of  successive  forms  of  life,  with 
their  successive  modifications  of  structure  and  habits,  can 
supply. 

•  See  some  note: 
Ecopical  purposes,  i 
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%ble  of  the  Crustacea  ;  provisional,  and  compiled  from 
various  sources,  to  illustrate  more  especially  the  Groups  of 
Bivalved  Entomostraca. 

*  These  are  known  in  both  the  recent  and  the  fossil  state. 

t  These  are  known  only  as  fossils.    Lowry's  '  Chart  of  Fossil  Crustacea/  4 
S65^  shows  admirably  the  range  in  time  for  all  the  groups,  from  the  earliest 
>  the  present  period. 

CLASS.    CRUSTACEA. 

UBCLASS  1.  Decapoda.*     (Cancer,  &c.) 

2.  Tetradecapoda.*    (Oniscus^  &c.) 
S.  Entomostraca.* 

Order  I.  Gnathostomata.'^ 

Legion  1.  Lophyropoda. 

Tribe  1.  Cyclopoidea.     (Copepoda.) 

Families.     Cyclopidae,  &c. 

Tribe  2,  Daphnoidea.     (Cladocera.) 

Families.     Penilidae,  Daphnidae,   Bosmi- 

md«,  Lynceidffi,  &c. 

Tribe  3.  Cyproidea.*     (Ostracoda.) 

Family  I.  Cypridae*  {Brady), 

Genus.  Cypris.* 

Chlamydotheca. 
Newnhamia. 
Candona.* 
Cypridopsis. 

pL^acypHs. 

Notodromas. 

Pontocypris.* 

Bairdia.* 

Macrocypris.* 

Family  II.  Cytheridae. 

Genus.  Cythere.*^ 

Limnocythere. 

Cytheridea.*^ 

Eucythere. 

Ilyobates. 

Loxoconcha.* 

Xestoleberis. 

Cytherura.* 

Cytheropteron.* 

Bythocythere.* 

Pseudocythere. 

Cytherideis.* 

Sclerochilus. 

Paradoxstoma. 
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Family  III.  CypridinidEe.* 
Ceiiue.  Cypridina.* 
Aster  ope. 
Philomedes. 
C  ylindrol  eberis. 
Bradycinetos. 
CypndeUa.t 
Cyprella.t 
Entomia.t 
Family  IV.  Halocypridse. 
Genua.  Halocypris.* 
Heterodesmus. 
Eutomoconchiw.t 
Family  V,  Conchceciadfe, 

Genus.  Conchcecia. 
Family  VI.  Polycopidffi. 

Genus.  Poly  cope. 
Family  VII.  Cytherellidro. 

Genus.  Cytherella,*  ■ 

Legion  2.  Fhyllopoda.  ^| 

Tribe  1.  Artemioidea.  ^ 

Family  I.  Artemiadee. 

Genera.  Artemia,  Chirocephalus,  8 
Family  II.  Nebaliadse. 
Genus.  Nebalia. 

Hymenocaris.t 
Ceratiocaris.f 
Tribe  2.  Apodoidea. 
Family.  Apodidte. 
Genus.  A  pus.* 

Dithyrocaris.t 
Tribe  3.  Limnadoidea. 

Family  I.  Limnadiad;e. 
Genus.  Limnadia. 
Estheria.* 
Limnetis. 
Family  II.  Leperditiadte.f 
Genus.  Leperditia.t 
Primitia.t 
Beyrichia.t 
Kirkbya.t 
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Order  II.  CormoEtomata. 

Suborder  1.  Pcecilopoda.     {Caligus,  &c.) 

2.  Pycnogonoidea,     (Cyamus,  &c,) 
Order  III.  Merostomata. 

Suborder  1,  Eurypterida.f       (Pter>gotus,t    Eury- 
l>terus,t  &c.) 
2.  Xipho8ura. 

Genus.  Belinunis.f 
Prestwichia.t 
Limulus.* 
[Trilobita.t) 

9CLASS  4.       CiRBIPEDIA. 

5.     Rotatoria. 


Ann  I  VERS  ART   Meeting, 
February  12th,  1868. 

James  Glaisheb,  Esq.,  F.E.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 
Report  on  the  Microscopes  and  Cabittet  of  Objects. 

On  no  previous  year  have  we  had  to  report  so  favourably 
ss  on  the  present ;  it  is,  therefore,  with  much  pleasure  that 
we  present  the  following  statement  as  to  the  number  of 
microscopes  and  objects  the  property  of  the  Society.  First, 
as  regards  microscopes. 

No.  1,  Wilson's  Simple  Microscope,  with  compound  body, 
eeveral  object-glasses,  and  various  adjuncts.  This  micro- 
scope is  made  of  silver,  and  is  of  admirable  workmanship. 

No.  2.  Culpepper's  Compound  Microscope,  with  various 
object-glasses  and  appliaiices. 

No.  8.  Benjamin  Martin's  Compound  Microscope,  sup- 
posed to  be  made  for  King  George  the  Third.  This  in- 
strument is  a  marvel ;  and  it  is  indeed  a  matter  of  surprise 
to  what  perfection  workmanship  was  carried  in  those  days ; 
the  more  it  is  looked  into,  the  more  is  the  spectator  struck 
■with  astonishment;  and  many  things  have  since  been 
"brought  out  as  new  which  were  made  for  this  instrument. 
There  is  a  good  description  of  it  in  our  "  Transactions,"  by 
Mr.  Williams,  late  Assistant  Secretary,  and  also  in  Quekett's 
third  edition  of  '  The  Microscope,'  with  a  good  engraving. 

No.  4.  Powell  and  Lealand's  best  Compound  Microscope, 
made  for  the  Society  in  1841,  with  a  full  range  of  object- 
;lasses  and  every  needful  appliance ;    this  instrument  has 
it«ly  had  Mr.  Wenham's  Binocular  arrangement  added. 
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No.  5.  Andrew  Ross's  best  Compound  Microscope,  made 
for  the  Society  in  1841,  with  a  full  range  of  object-glafses, 
and  every  needful  appliance. 

No.  6.  Smith  and  Beci's  best  Compound  Microscope, 
made  for  the  Society  in  1841,  with  a  few  object-glasees,  and 
some  appliances ;  the  object-glasses  of  this  instrument  are 
much  damaged. 

No.  7.  A  Compound  Microscope,  presented  to  the  Society 
by  the  late  Edwin  Quekett,  Esq.,  with  one  object-glass. 

No.  8.  Best  Compound  Binocular  Microscope,  presented 
to  the  Society  by  Thomas  Rosa,  Esq.,  with  a  full  range  of 
object^lassea  and  every  appliance.  This  instrument  was 
used  too  much,  but  the  generous  donor  has  just  put  it  into 
thorough  repair.  Mr.  Ross  has  also  presented  to  the  Society 
his  new  4-inch  object  glass. 

No.  9.  Baker's  best  Compound  Binocular  Microscope, 
with  bull's-eye  condensor,  Webster's  achromatic  condensor, 
3-inch,  1^-inch,  and  J-inch  object-glasses. 

No.  10.  Swift's  Compound  Binocular  Microscope,  with 
bull's-eye  condensor,  diaphragm,  and  Webster's  achromatic 
condensor  and  adjusting  diaphragm. 

No.  11.  Swift's  Compound  Binocular  Microscope,  with 
bull's-eye  condensor  and  diaphragm. 

'Vhe  three  last  have  been  purchased  from  the  Society's 
iunds,  and  to  see  how  they  are  used  on  Wednesday  evenings 
is  a  plain  proof  that  they  were  altogether  needed,  and  have 
given  general  satisfaction. 

No.  12.  Browning's  Micro-Spectroscope,  improved  to  the 
present  time,  purchased  out  of  the  Society's  funds- 
No.  13.  Wray's  -Jrds  object-glass,  50°  aperture,  presented 
by  the  maker  to  the  Society  through  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Reade. 

No.  14.  The  Writing  Machine,  which  gained  the  medal 
at  the  Great  Exhibition,  in  1862,  is  of  world-wide  lame. 
Writing  has  been  obtained  from  it  so  small,  that  the  whole 
Bible  could  be  written  twenty-two  times  in  one  square  inch. 
This  machine,  the  invention  of  William  Peters,  Esq.,  and 
in  a  great  measure  his  own  handicraft,  was  most  generously 
presented  to  the  Society  through  R.  J,  Farrants,  Esq.,  in 
1862.  The  value  of  this  instrument  is  not  sufficiently  re- 
cognised by  the  Society,  and  it  is  hoped  that  our  friend  Mr. 
Farranta  will  kindly  give  his  helping  hand  that  this  valuable 
instrument  may  be  of  real  use,  which  can  only  be  done  by 
instructing  others  to  use  it. 

We  now  possess  eight  microscopes,  all  in  good  working 
order,  four  of  them  binocular,  with  thirty-two  object-glasses, 
and  every  appliance  that  can  be  required.  It  is  only  during 
this  last  year  they  have  been  properly  looked  into  and  re- 
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jKiiied,  and  new  instruments  and  new  object-glasses  obtained,  j 

ao  that  the  Society  can  really  boast  of  having  a  set  of  inatru-  ] 

ments,  oVject-glasses,  and  appltaDccs  of  which  tliey  may  be  • 
iproud.     It  is  to  be  hoped  our  fanda  will  soon  enable  us  to 
add  morcj  for   the  attendance  on  Wednesday  evenings   is 

Eeatly  increasing,  aud  the  Fellows  are  finding  out  that  they 
,ve  privileges  and  advantages  of  no  mean  order,  and  it  will 
[be  the  duty  and  pleasure  of  your  Committee  to  render  all 
tmder  their  care  more  beneficial  to  the  Society, 


Cabinet  of  Objects . 

Mumber  of  objects  in  the  Cabinet  on  February  13th, 

1867 1414 

1867. 
Mar.  13.  Presented  to  the  Society  by  Professor  H,  L, 
Smith,  of  Kenyon  College,  Gambia,  United 
States,  146  slides  of  Diatomacese        .         .     146 
13.  Presented  by  W.  Ladd,  Esq.,  seven  slides  of 

Mineral  Salts 7 

Jtfay    8.  Presented  by  Major  Owen,  eleven  slides  of 

the  family  Colymbita;  .  .  .  .11 

8.  Presented   by   Thomas   Hoss,  Esq.,  twenty 

sHdes  of  Gold  dust 20 

Jfov.  24.  Presented   by    Dr.    Carpenter,   twenty-fonr 

shdes  of  Foraminifera  ....       24 

Dec.  12.  Presented  by  Thos.  S.  Ealfe,  Esq.,  of  Mel- 
bourne, twelve  specimens  of  Blood-discs    .        12 
1868. 
Jany.  8,  Presented  by  Mr.  Lobb,  nine  slides  of  Test 

objects       .......         9 

8.  Presented  by  Dr.  WalHch     ....  1031 

i  = 

I,  The  objects  are  being  entirely  rearranged ;  the  Cabinet  has 
pbeen  altered  to  take  them  all  horizontally,  instead  of  verti- 
'cally,  as  heretofore.  A  new  classification  is  about  to  be 
adopted,  which  will  lead  to  the  formation  of  a  new  catalogue, 
and  to  every  object  being  reticketed  ;  this  cannot  be  hurried, 
and,  no  doubt,  extra  assistance  will  he  required ;  no  time  will 
he  lost,  and  no  trouble  spared,  in  order  to  render  the  Cabinet 
of  Objects  in  every  way  efficient. 

The  munificent  donation  of  Dr.  Wallich  will  receive  special 
notice  at  the  hands  of  our  President. 

Ellis  G.  Lobb. 
Rich.  Mestateh, 
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*  Journal '  for  January,  1868 
Instruments 
Seal,  &c. 
King*s  College,  on  account  of  Soiree 

We,  whose  names  are  hereunto  attached,  have  examined  the  Treasurer's 
accounts,  and  find  that  he  has  received  the  sum  of  £1201  2«.  Zd,,  and  paid 
the  sum  of  £954  \7s.  M.,  leaving  a  balance  to  the  credit  of  the  Society  at 
the  Bank  of  England  of  £241 14a,  4^d, 

(Signed)    CHARLES  TYLER,       ")    ^,,^,v^. 

February  11, 1868.  CHARLES  STEWART,  i  ^«^*^^*- 
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The  President's  Address/o?-  the  year  1867-1868. 
By  James  Glatshbr,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  &c. 


1 


Gentlemen, — It  gives  me  pleasure  again  to  address  you 
after  you  have  heard  the  report  of  your  treasurer,  which 
shows  the  finances  of  our  Society  to  be  in  a  prosperous  and 
good  condition. 

At  the  present  time,  too,  we  have  a  larger  number  of 
Fellows  than  at  any  time  of  the  history  of  this  Society. 

We  have  lost  some  Fellows  by  the  band  of  death,  and  this 
is  always  a  painful  subject  upon  which  wc  have  to  dwell 
yearly.  During  the  past  year  four  Fellows  have  been  thus 
removed,  namely,  Henry  Black,  Henry  Clark,  Robert 
Warington,  and  Michael  Faraday. 

Professor  Fabadav  was  born  at  Newington,  Surrey,  in 
the  year  1791,  and  was  apprenticed  to  a  bookseller  and  book- 
binder, with  whom  he  continued  till  1812.  At  this  early 
period  of  his  life  he  showed  his  thirst  for  science,  not  only 
reading  such  works  on  science  as  fell  in  his  way,  but  applied 
himself  to  the  construction  of  electric  and  other  machines. 
In  his  letter  to  Dr.  Paris,  in  reference  to  his  first  introduc- 
tion to  Sir  H.  Da\-y,  he  says,  "  I  was  very  fond  of  experi- 
ment, and  averse  to  trade.  It  happened  that  a  gentleman,  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Institution,  took  me  to  hear  some  of 
Sir  H.  Davy's  last  lectures  in  Albemarle  Street,  I  took 
notes,  and  afterwards  wrote  them  out  more  fully  in  a  quarto 
volume.  My  desire  to  escape  from  trade  (which  I  thought 
vicious  and  selfish)  and  to  enter  into  the  service  of  science, 
■which  I  imagined  made  its  pursuers  amiable  and  liberal,  in- 
duced me  at  last  to  take  the  bold  and  simple  step  of  writing 
to  Sir  H,  Davy,  expressing  my  wishes,  and  a  hope  that  if  an 
opportunity  came  in  hie  way  he  would  favour  my  views.  At 
the  same  time  I  sent  the  notes  I  had  taken  at  his  lectures." 
The  result  of  this  letter  was  that  in  1813  Faraday  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  Koyal  Institution  as  Chemical  Assistant  to 
Professor  Brandc. 

He  soon  became  the  favourite  pupil  and  the  friend  of  his 
patron,  and  in  October,  1813,  he  accompanied  Sir  Humphrey 
Davy  on  a  tour  through  several  countries  of  Europe,  return- 
ing to  the  Royal  Institution  in  1815,  and  in  which  he  con- 
tinued up  to  the  time  of  his  death. 
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In  1821  he  discovered  the  mutual  rotation  of  a  magnetic 
pole  and  an  elcctrio  current ;  ui  1823  the  discovery  of  the 
condensation  of  gases;  in  1831  and  following  years  the  de- 
velopment of  the  induction  of  electric  currents,  and  the 
evolution  of  electricity  from  magnetism.  In  1846  he  ob- 
tained the  Rumford  medal,  and  that  of  the  Royal  Society, 
for  the  establishment  of  the  principle  of  definite  electrolytic 
action,  and  the  discovery  of  diamagnctism  and  the  influence 
of  magnetism  upon  light.  He  made  known  the  character 
of  oxygen,  and  the  magnetic  relations  of  flame  and  gases,  in 
1847. 

When  Mr.  Fuller  founded  the  Chair  of  Chemistry  in  the 
Royal  Institution,  in  1833,  Faraday  was  appointed  First 
Professor.  In  1835  he  received  a  pension  from  Government 
of  £300  a  year,  for  his  important  services  to  science.  In 
1836  he  was  appointed  Scientific  Adviser  on  Lights  to  the 
Trinity  House,  and  was  subsequently  nominated  to  a  similar 
post  under  the  Board  of  Trade.  From  1829  to  1843  he  was 
Chemical  Lecturer  at  the  Royal  Military  Academy  at  Wool- 
wich. 

Ill  1823  he  was  made  a  Corresponding  Member  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  in  Paris;  in.  1825  he  was  elected  a 
Fellow  of  the  Eoyal  Society;  and  in  1832  the  honorary 
degree  of  Doctor  of  the  Civil  Laws  was  conferred  on  him  by 
the  University  of  Oxford.  He  was  a  Knight  of  the  PruBsian 
Order  of  Merit,  of  the  Italian  Order  of  St.  Maurice  and 
Lazarus,  and  one  of  the  eight  Foreign  Associates  of  the 
Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris.  In  1855  he  vras 
nominated  an  Officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  and  in  1863 
he  was  made  an  Associate  of  the  Paris  Academy  of  Medicine. 
His  death  occurred  on  Sunday,  August  25th,  1867;  and  he 
was  buried  at  Highgate  on  Friday,  the  30th. 

Of  the  two  former—Henry  Black  and  Henry  Clark — I  have 
been  unable  to  gather  any  particulars.  I  will  therefore  pass 
to  Robert  Waring  ton, 

Mr.  Wakington  was  born  at  Sheerness  on  September  7th, 
1807.  A  considerable  part  of  his  school  days  were  spent  at 
Merchant  Taylors'  School.  In  1822  he  was  apprenticed  as 
house  pupil  to  Mr.  J.  T.  Cooper,  then  Lecturer  on  Chemistry 
to  the  Medical  Schools  of  Aldersgate  Street  and  Webb  Street. 
When  University  College  opened  in  1828,  Mr.  Warington 
was  chosen  assistant  by  Dr.  E.  Turner,  at  first  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Mr.  W.  Gregory  (afterwards  Professor  of  Chemistry 
at  Edinburgh),  then  by  himself.  Three  years  later  he  was 
recommended  by  Dr.  Turner  to  Messrs.  Truman,  Hanbury, 
Buxton,  and  Co.,  who  desired  to  have  a  young  chemist  in 
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their  establishment.  He  held  the  post  of  second  brewer  there 
for  eight  years.  During  this  period  he  communicated  several 
papers  to  the  '  Philosophical  Magazine,'  and  also  published 
ft  set  of  '  Chelnical  Tables'  for  students,  &c.  Eight  years 
later,  having  resigned  this  position,  he  canvassed  for  the 
formation  of  a  Chemical  Society,  and  finally  convened  the 
meeting  of  chemists  at  the  Society  of  Arts  which  resulted  iu 
the  formation  of  the  present  Chemical  Society.  He  held  the 
office  of  Secretary  to  that  Society  for  ten  years,  and  read 
many  papers  before  it. 

On  Mr.  Hennell's  death  he  was  appointed  Chemical 
Operator,  in  1842,  to  the  Society  of  Apothecaries,  which 
office  he  held  until  ill  health  compelled  him  to  resign  in 
1866.  Soon  after  his  appointment,  and  for  many  years,  his 
professional  engagements  became  very  numerous.  In  the 
course  of  his  duties  there  he  was  struck  with  the  singular 
properties  of  glycerine.  Being  thought  to  be  useless,  it  was 
allowed  to  drain  away  into  the  common  sewer  without  further 
notice.  Warington,  however,  saw  this  waste  with  regret, 
and,  having  some  empty  and  unemployed  carboys  on  hand, 
lie  collected  the  glycerine,  and  stored  it  away.  He  found  it 
valuable  in  the  moimting  of  objects  for  the  microscopes,  and 
mentioned  its  properties  to  his  medical  friends,  amongst 
others  to  Erasmus  Wilson,  F.R.S.,  and  Mr.  Startin. 

Erasmus  "Wilson  says — "  It  was  not  long  before  we  were 
startled  by  the  complaint  of  one  of  our  patients  of  the  ex- 
travagant price  of  the  substance.  We  had  recommended  it 
as  inexpensive,  and  we  soon  discovered  that  Warington's 
hoard  was  exhausted,  and  that  the  enhanced  price  resulted 
firom  want  of  supply.  Then  a  supply  was  obtained  from  the 
soap-boilers,  but  was  so  inferior  to  the  first,  and  so  offensive 
in  odour,  that  glycerine  for  awhile  lost  its  popularity.  Its 
'  reputation,  however,  waa  eventually  restored  by  paasing  into 
the  hands  of  Price's  Candle  Company,  by  whom  the  best 

flyceriue  in  the  market  is  at  present  manufactured.  In  the 
ands  of  Warington,  and  with  a  prevision  of  its  future  utility, 
glycerine  was  a  waste  product  of  no  value  whatever  by  the 
side  of  the  materials  from  which  it  was  obtained.  Soon, 
however,  the  product  rose  to  occupy  the  first  place,  and  the 
materials  were  sacrificed  in  its  production ;  and  for  this  we 
have  to  thank  the  foresight,  the  providence  of  Warington ; 
for  the  increased  consumption  of  the  article  was  the  best 
proof  of  its  usefulness  to  man,  and  glycerine  occupies  at 
present  an  important  place  in  the  '  British  Pharmacopoeia.' 
The  reputation  of  Warington  and  glycerine  will  for  all  time 
and  we  know  of  no  more  glorious  monument 
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than  the  asBociation  of  man's  name  with  an  object  of  acknow- 
teilf^ed  utility  to  man. 

He  was  especially  connected  with  ques^ons  of  water- 
supply  and  gas  (from  1854  to  1861  he  was  chemical  referee 
to  four  of  the  metropolitan  gas  companies),  and  also  took  a 
prominent  part  in  most  of  the  preat  patent  cases,  &;c.,  in- 
volving chemical  questions.  His  scientific  activity  and 
earnestness  were  unabated ;  and  when,  in  1846,  the  Cavendish 
Society  was  founded,  Mr.  "Warington  became  Secretary  for 
the  first  three  years.  In  1849  he  commenced  experiments 
on  the  relations  of  animal  and  vegetable  Hfe,  wluch  resulted 
in  the  establishment  of  aquaria,  both  for  fresh  and  sea  water. 
He  first  communicated  his  results  to  the  Chemical  Society  in 
1850.  Subsequently,  many  natural  history  observations  made 
by  him  were  published  in  '  Annals  of  Natural  History,'  and 
he  delivered  a  valuable  lecture  on  the  Aquarium  at  one  of 
the  Friday  evening  meetings  of  the  Hoyal  Institution  in  18fi7, 
He  was  an  active  member  of  the  Microscopical  Society,  and 
invented  a  portable  microscope  for  the  aquarium. 

He  was  appointed  one  of  the  jurors  of  the  Chemical  Section 
of  the  International  Exhibition,  1862;  also  selected  for  the 
Paris  Exhibition  in  1867,  but  was  then  unable  to  attend. 
In  1864  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Eoyal  Society.  Mr. 
Warington  was  Consulting  Chemist  to  the  London  and  Edin- 
burgh Pharmacopceia  Committees  engaged  in  the  preparation 
of  the  first  'British  Pharmacopteia,'  1864.  He  had  pre- 
viously assisted  the  College  of  Phyaiciana  with  the  '  Pharraa- 
copoiia  Londinensis '  of  1S50 ;  and  edited,  with  Mr.  Denham 
Smith,  Phillips's  translation  of  the  same,  on  the  death  of  the 
author.  He  was  joint  editor,  with  Dr.  Redwood,  of  the 
'  British  Pharmacopceia,'  1867 ;  and  assisted  Dr,  Farre  in 
preparing  a  condensed  edition  of  Pereira's  '  Materia  Medica,' 
Few  men  have  passed  a  life  of  more  continuous  and  honor- 
able usefulness. 

He  died  at  Budleigh  Salterton,  Devon,  on  Nov.  Igth, 
1867,  universally  respected  and  widely  lamented. 

The  most  important  of  his  papers  were  on  the  following 
subjects : 

1.  CAemica/.— Sulphuret  of  Bismuth  (18.31);  Chemical 
Symbols  (1832);  Chromic  Acid,  several  (1837-41-43); 
Coloured  Films  produced  by  Electro -Chemical  Influence 
and  by  Heat  (1840);  Molecular  Changes  in  Solid  Bodies 
(1842-43);  Biniodide  of  Mercury  (1842);  Tumbull's  Blue 
(1848);  Animal  Charcoal  (1845);  The  Teas  of  Commerce 
(1844-52-53);  Production  of  Boracic  Acid  and  Ammonia  by 
Volcanic  Action  (1855);  Refining  Gold  (1861);  besides 
many  minor  notes  and  memoranda. 
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2.  Pharmaceutical. — Distilled  Waters  of  the  Pharma- 
copeia (1845J  ;  Alcohol  as  a  Teat  for  the  Purity  of  Croloa 
OQ  (1855) ;  Spirit  of  Nitrous  Ether  and  Nitrite  of  Soda 
(1865). 

S.  Mlcroacopical. — New  Media  for  Mounting  Crystals  and 
Organic  Substances  (1844-IS) ;  Portable  Microscope  (1856- 
58-59). 

4.  Natural  History. — The  Balanee  between  Animal  and 
Vegetable  Life  in  Fresh  and  Sea  Water  (1850-53) ;  Natural 
History  of  Water-Snails  and  Fish  (1852);  Habits  of  Common 
Prawn  (1855) ;  Habits  of  Stickleback  (1855) ;  besides  various 
other  lesser  memoranda. 


I  would  now  direct  your  attention  to  the  state  of  our 
Library,  and  this  will  be  best  done  by  quoting  the  report  of 

the  Library  Committee,  as  follows : 

"  That  upon  examining  the  books  of  the  Society,  with  a 
view  to  their  guidance  in  making  purchases,  in  conformity 
with  the  orders  of  the  Council,  tbey  found  that  the  number 
of  distinct  works,  exclusive  of  tracts  and  short  papers,  was 
about  240.  A  large  portion  of  these  works,  though  valuable 
ibr  tracing  the  history  of  microscopical  science,  would  be  of 
little  use  in  answering  the  inquiries  of  practical  workers  at 
the  present  day.  Another  considerable  portion  of  the  Library 
consists  of  works  which  would  be  rarely  required,  either  for 
study  or  reference,  on  account  of  their  relating  to  objects  not 
often  seen  by  English  observers,  or  to  siibjects  which  seldom 
engage  their  attention.  Deducting  these  two  portions  from 
the  general  mass,  and  also  deducting  a  few  works  of  inferior 
merit,  there  remained  only  a  few  dozen  volumes  adapted  to 
the  ordinary  requirements  of  students  and  observers.  There 
was  a  great  want  of  text-books  on  subjects  of  Natural  His- 
tory, Botany,  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Geology,  Mineralogy, 
Chemistry,  and  Physics.  There  was  also  an  absence  of 
Dictionaries,  so  that,  with  the  exception  of  an  occasional 
Glossary  attached  to  a  particular  work,  the  Library  could 
afford  no  assistance  in  ascertaining  the  meaning  or  derivation 
of  technical  terms. 

"  With  a  few  exceptions,  the  purchases  made  by  the 
Library  Committee  may  be  described  as  text-books  of  recent 
date,  by  acknowledgedauthoritiea,  on  various  branches  of  the 
subjects  enumerated  above.  In  the  selection  of  works — 
other  things  being  equal — the  Committee  gave  preference  to 
such  afi  were  supplied  with  reliable  illustrations,  and  in  a 
few  instances,  where  they  have  procured  more  than  one  work 
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on  the  same  subject,  a  diversity  of  illuBtrations  has  been 
one  of  the  reasons  by  which  they  have  been  guided,  Tlie 
forced  sale  of  works  published  by  M.  BailUere,  consequent 
upon  the  decease  of  that  gentleman,  enabled  many  purchases 
of  volumes  abounding  in  microscopical  illustrations  to  be 
made  at  unusually  low  prices;  and  the  Committee  have 
availed  Uiemselves  of  other  opportunities  of  obtaining  pub- 
lications on  the  most  economica)  terms.  Your  Committee 
have  felt  it  their  duty  to  avoid  the  purchase  of  any  works  of 
unusual  costliness,  although  there  are  many  publications  of 
this  class  which  it  would  be  very  desirable  to  place  in  the 
Society's  Library  whenever  it  may  be  prudent  to  make  such 
an  appUcation  of  the  necessary  funds.  The  orders  given  by 
the  Committee  are  nearly  completed.  Up  to  the  present  they 
have  purchased  of  Mr.  Wheldon  to  the  extent  of  rather  more 
than  £60 ;  of  Messrs.  Nock,  to  the  extent  of  £10  8s. ;  and  of 
Mr.  Quaritch,  £2  5s. 

"  A  notice  of  the  opening  of  the  Library  has  been  sent  by 
post  to  each  Fellow,  accompanied  by  a  request  for  donations 
of  books,  or  of  money  for  their  purchase.  The  minutes  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Society  will  show  that  some  valuable 
additions  to  the  Library  have  been  recently  obtained  through 
the  liberality  of  various  donors.  Your  Committee  believe 
that  so  excellent  an  example  will  be  extensively  followed,  u 
the  wants  of  the  Society  become  known. 

"  The  Library  Committee  hope  that  the  financial  arrange- 
ments of  the  Society  will  permit  the  continued  expenditurcj 
from  time  to  time,  of  moderate  sums  in  the  purchase  of  most 
important  works  relating  to  microscopical  science,  or  of  older 
works  of  cstabUshed  reputation,  whenever  they  can  be  advan- 
tageously obtained. 

"  While  the  Library  remains  so  small  that  the  number  of 
works  likely  to  be  in  request  amounts  to  only  a  small  fraction 
of  the  number  of  Fellows  of  the  Society,  the  Committee  do 
not  see  their  way  to  recommend  a  resumption  of  the  plan  of 
lending  books;  but  they  hope  that,  by  donation  and  pur- 
chase, the  Society  may,  ere  long,  be  in  possession  of  suffix 
cient  duphcates  to  permit  au  issue  of  works  without  des&oy- 
ing  what  they  believe  will  constitute  its  chief  value,  namely, 
its  offering  at  all  times,  to  Fellows  who  think  proper  to  visit 
it,  the  means  of  reference  and  research." 

Yet  some  arrangements,  I  think,  must  be  made  to  meet 
the  special  wants  of  hard-working  Fellows  residing  at  a  dis- 
tance from  London.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  yet  what 
those  arrangements  should  be.  Perhaps  the  best  plan  at 
present  is  to  leave  the  application  for  books  from  any  Fellow 
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0  the  consideration  of  the  Council,  who  would  comply  with 
nich  request  as  far  as  possible. 

From  the  Library  let  me  direct  your  attention  to  our  col- 

sction   of  Microacopic   Slides.     The   whole  collection  last 

ear  amounted  to  1414.     I  have  always  felt  that  the  devc- 

bpment  of  this  part  of  our  property  should  be  one  of  our 

'mary  objects,  and  that  by  exchange  of  duplicates,  by  pur- 

ise,  and  by  donations,  the  last  mentioned  ])articularly,  we 

uld  have  a  museum  of  objects  worthy  the  dignity  of  the 

;iety. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  source  of  instruction  more  important 
to  a  young  inquirer  than  the  opportunity  of  making  liimsclf 
acquainted  with  properly-named  specimens,  and  I  think  this 
■^"ciety  should  aid,  in  all  possible  ways,  the  young  observer, 
is  a  real  pleasure  to  have  to  report  that  in  the  past  year 
;  number  of  microscopic  shdes  have  been  nearly  doubled. 
The  first  present  I  have  to  announce  is  that  of  Professor 
Smith,  of  Kenyon  College,  U.S.,  who  generously  gave  ub 
146  slides  of  Diatomacece;  and  83  other  slides  have  been  pre- 
sented by  W.  Ladd,  Professor  Owen,  T.  Ross,  Br.  Carpenter, 
T,  Ealfs,  and  Mr.  Lobb. 

The  next  present  is  one  of  very  high  importance,  being  the 
presentation  of  1031  slides,  a  first  instalment  of  the  collection 
"  microscopical  slides  by  Dr.  Wallich. 
The  circiunstances  under  which   this   present   has   heen 
"e,  I  think,  should  be  stated.     The  first  announcement  of 
Wallich's  intention  was  in  a  letter  dated  October  23rd, 
^867,  addressed  to  W.  H,  Ince,  Esq.,  in  which  he  says ; 

"  I  have  0,  very  large  collection  of  microscopical  slides  and  material, 
ppartly  worked  out  by  me  ab'eady,  and  published,  but  to  a  lar^  extent 
still  reqniring  further  examination.  Such  examination,  if  nnder- 
taten  by  anyone,  would,  however,  be  greatly  iacihtated  from  the  cir- 
cnmstance  of  nearly  eveiy  remarkable  specimen  I  have  oome  across 
having  been  carefully  figured  b^  me,  and  commented  on  in  a  aeries 
of  rough  notes,  written  whilst  Bitting  over  the  microscope. 

"I  have  no  numerical  list  of  my  Bhdea  or  drawings,  but  know  that 
both  amoimt  to  several  ihcmsands. 

"  I  wish  to  present  the  whole  to  the  Microscopical  Society,  feeling 
Bure  that  the  Council  for  the  time  being  will  form  the  best  medium 
for  determining  the  mode  in  which  my  material  can  be  ntiliaod. 

"There  are  one  or  two  preliminary  conditions  which  I  should  like 
to  see  observed,  should  the  Society  think  fit  to  accept  my  gift.  But 
tbcse  I  would  only  impose  in  consultation  with  and  under  the  willing" 
sanction  of  one  or  two  friends  on  whose  scientific  judgment  I  could 
rely,  and  in  whose  hands  I  should  feel  I  was  placing  myself  with 
perfect  safety. 

"  I  would  name  Mi-.  Glaishcr  and  yourself  and  Dr.  Carpenter  aa 
j,my  advisers  in  the  matter.  Of  course  I  cannot  say  whether  yon  and 
jnihey  would  undertake  a  task  of  the  kind.    Should  it  be  so  under- 
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taken,  howerer,  I  woold  pledge  myself  to  accept  the  suggeationB  of 
this  committee,  and  to  allon  m  j  materuda  tv  be  utilised,  Eubject  oulj 
to  such  ooaditions  oa  it  mJ^ht  thiok  right  to  impose. 

"Thia  is  what  I  want.  What  I  do  not  want  is,  thait  vaj  materiikl 
should  be  employed  merelyfor  dilettante  work. 

"  Knowing  the  keen  interest  you  take  in  the  Society,  I  do  nut 
hesitate  to  make  these  proposals  to  ^on,  and  to  aak  you  to  commn- 
nioate  with  Mr.  Glaisher  on  the  subject." 

On  receipt  of  tliia  letter  I  carefully  thought  over  the  sug- 
gested conditions,  and  I  kept  the  letter  for  some  time,  tut 
experienced  very  great  difficulties  indeed  in  drawing  up 
any  conditions  which  would  not  restrict  the  Council,  for  all 
time  to  come,  in  such  a  way  as  would  lessen  the  Coundl's 
power  to  utilise  the  gift,  and  thus  far  lessen  its  value- 
It  seemed  to  me  that  so  much  material,  needing  a  good 
deal  of  work  to  prepare  the  results  for  publication,  might  be 
undertaken  by  some  of  our  hard-working  Fellows  in  the 
country,  and  therefore  the  conditions  should  be  such  as  to 
leave  the  Council  free  to  let  them,  for  a  time,  he  in  the  hands 
of  country  members,  if  necessary. 

On  November  26th  I  had  a  long  and  final  interview  witH 
Mr.  IncB  upon  this  matter,  who  undertook  to  communicate 
to  Dr.  Wallich  my  views  and  the  results  of  our  coiiference, 
■which  he  did  on  November  27th.  On  November  28tb,  Dr. 
Wallich  wrote  to  Mr.  luce  as  follows : 

"  Lest  any  miagiving  may  eiiat  or  arise  on  the  subject,  I  think  it 
as  well  to  put  thus  on  record,  in  order  that  you  may  make  whatever 
nae  you  like  of  the  Information,  that  I  submit  the  offer  of  my  collee- 
tioua,  drawings,  &c.,  to  the  Society,  hampered  by  no  eondHion  or 
reeenation  whalever.  The  few  words  in  which  you  conveyed  to  me 
last  evening  your  opinion  that  means  would  be  taken  to  prevent 
slides,  &o.,  from  bemg  lost,  having  at  once  met  the  sole  jyurpose  I 
had  in  my  mind  when  I  previously  wrote  to  you  on  the  subject. 

"  When  I  add  that  I  feel  sure  the  Society  will,  through  its  present 
executive  (supposing  my  offer  to  bo  deemed  fit  for  acceptaJice),  do 
whatever  is  best  in  the  matter,  I  have  said  all  I  have  to  say." 

Thus,  generously  and  imconditionally,  Dr.  Wallich  pre- 
sented the  "  Wallich  Collection"  to  this  Society. 

It  then  appeared  to  Mr.  Ince  and  myseli,  that  if  Dr. 
Wallich  could  go  over  the  shdes,  and  make  brief  notes  on 
anything  necessary,  that  great  additional  value  would  be 
given. 

On  December  5th,  Dr.  Wallich,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Ince, 
says: 

"  1  have  commenced  going  over  the  slides  in  my  cabinet,  and  see 
so  much  that  I  should  IBie  to  make  a  brief  note  of,  for  submission  to 
the  Society,  with  the  specimens  them.aelves,  that  I  cannot  help  think- 
ing  it  would  be  highly  desirable  to  defer  making  over  the  collection 
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U  Mm  Jaiautry  uieeting.  A  f«w  words  indicating  the  object  4Sp«- 
tHy  pointed  at.  tho  questioitB  ibey  are  calculated  to  throw  light 
jM>n,  and  eo  forth,  could  eoou  be  put  into  shiLpe  hj  me ;  but  it  would 
«  impossible  for  me  to  devote  more  than  a  vciy  brief  period  daily  to 
"^0  task,  and  to  do  it  at  all  bj  Saturday  next  is  impossible.     I  should 

0  like  to  offer  a  few  remarka  (the  laet,  in  all  probability.  I  shall 
ir  make  on  subjects  of  the  kind)  on  the  drawinea.  These  would 
jatly  help  any  observers  who  oiight  wish  to  work  out  the  hiatory 

f  structures  refon-ed  to,  and,  both  in  the  case  of  the  slides  and 
jyures,  would  save  others  a  vast  deal  of  trouble.  Now  I  know  eacli 
£de  and  drawing  as  if  they  were  old,  well-known  friends,  and  U>  nu 
\e  labour  would  be  but  tnfiio^.  It  is  the  that  I  want,  and  there  is 
3U>  way  of  gaining  this  eicept  by  the  delay  I  speak  of. 

"But  prav  accept  this  only  as  a  sng^eation.  meant  to  do  ^ood  in 
tbe  end.  If  you  would  rather  your  original  idea  of  presenting  the 
■tUngs  to  the  Society  at  the  next  meeting  were  carried  out,  I  shall  be 
ite  willing  and  happy  to  be  guided  by  you.  Under  any  ciroom- 
mcea  I  hold  mjaeU  pUdged  to  do  as  you  and  Mr.  Glaisher  wish  in 
e  naatter." 

After  this,  at  an  interview  with  Mr.  Ince  and  Dr.  Wal- 
■Jich,  I  havino;  expressed  my  desire  that,  as  the  slides  and 
drawings  had  relation  to  subjects  of  natural  history  carefully 
-Collected  and  as  carefully  studied  by  him  in  different  parts 
j(rf  the  world,  I  should  be  glad  if  he  would  classiiy  and  ex- 
;p1ain  the  collection  of  the  slides  and  drawings,  and,  if  possi- 
ble, have  such  a.  description  ready  for  my  address  to-day.  I 
iregret  to  say  that,  since  then,  Dr.  Wallich  has  been  con- 
tinuously ill,  and  unable  to  do  so ;  but  I  do  hope  still  that 
•he  will  enrich  our  Frocedings  by  such  a  description,  which  I 
Ffcel  would  greatly  enhance  the  interest  and  value,  and 
perhaps  act  as  a  guide  to  their  usefulness  in  the  future. 

By  the  report  of  the  Cabinet  Committee,  it  will  he  seen 
that  they  are  engaged  in  rearranging,  reclassifying,  and  they 
contemplate  relabelling  every  slide.  This  will  necessitate  the 
printing  of  a  new  Catalogue, 

1  would  now  call  your  attention  to  the  state  of  our  Instru- 
ments. Upon  examining  them,  preparatory  to  placing  them 
in  our  new  Library,  many  pieces  of  apparatus  were  found 
wanting.  For  instance,  from  the  old  nuci-oscope,  by  A.  Boss, 
there  were  wanting — frog  plate,  two  large  animalculffi  cases, 
case  of  animal culee  tubes,  t  object-glass,  cabinet  micrometer, 
1-inch  Lieberkiihn,  single  lens  cover,  case  of  single  lenses. 

Since  then,  Andrew  Eoss'  instrtiment  has  been  put  into 
thorough  working  order,  and  the  objectives  have  been 
iigdapted  to  the  Society's  screw, 

Mr,  Thomas  Ross  has  presented  us  with  a  new  4-incb 
ibjective. 

Mr.  Wray  has  presented  ua  with  a  -Jrd-inch   objective, 

iving  60°  of  angle  of  aperture. 
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Mr.  Biowning  has  supplied  as  with  a  very  beautifully 
made  micro-spectroscope,  and  fitted  it  to  our  large  Ross. 

We  therefore  possess,  omitting  the  ancient  instruments, 
Mr.  Peters'  instrument  for  microscopic  writing  and  eight 
microscopes,  including  a  most  complete  binocular  by  T. 
Ross ;  a  good  Andrew  Ross,  wanting  the  |th  objective, 
M'hich  seems  to  be  lost;  an  old  Smith  and  Beck;  a  good 
working  instrument  by  Powell,  lately  converted  into  n 
binocular  ;  a  binocular  by  Baker ;  two  binoculars  by  Swift, 
purchased  this  year- 
All  these  instruments  are  most  useful  and  serviceable ;  and 
I  have  reason  to  believe  that  good  use  has  been  made  of 
them  on  the  Wednesday  evening  meetings  of  the  Fellows, 
and  in  the  Library. 

Our  various  instruments  also  mark  the  progressive  stage 
of  improvement  in  the  microscope,  beginning  with  Martin 
and  Cidpepper,  to  the  best  of  modem  makers. 

We  therefore  possess,  at  present,  as  complete  a  set  of  in- 
struments and  working  tools  as  it  is  possible  to  obtain ;  and 
I  hope,  as  they  will  be  more  used  and  more  constantly  under 
observation,  that  we  shall  not  experience  more  losses  ;  and  I 
also  hope  the  Council  will  always  he  able  to  purchase  all  the 
latest  improvements  of  the  best  makers  of  the  respective  in- 
struments. 

You  are  already  aware  that  the  authorities  of  King's 
College  kindly  entertained  the  application  of  the  Council  for 
a  room  in  the  College,  and  that  now  we  possess,  for  the  first 
time,  accommodation  for  the  proper  use  of  our  instruments, 
admitting  frequent  access  to  them  by  our  Fellows.  We  have 
had  to  fit  the  room  up,  to  furnish  it  with  bookcases,  &c. 

Wlien  we  came  into  possession  of  this  room,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  examine  carefully  all  our  property.  This  examina- 
tion proved  that  some  books  were  missing,  some  slides 
broken,  and  some  parts  of  instruments  wanting.  These  ex- 
periences have  taught  us  that  all  the  property  of  the  Society 
should  be  carefully  catalogued,  and,  I  think,  has  also  taught 
us  the  necessity  that  once,  at  least,  in  every  year  every  book, 
sUde,  and  parts  of  instruments,  should  he  compared  with 
their  catalogues. 

On  the  collecting  the  property  of  the  Society  at  our  room, 
and  seeing  its  value,  your  Council  resolved  to  insure  the 
property,  and  ha^ve  done  so,  the  amount  of  insurance  being 
for  £800,  a  sum,  I  believe,  he!ow  its  real  value. 

I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  speak  of  the  work  of  your 
Council  during  the  past  year;  and  I  would  ask  those 
Fellows  who  have  expressed  disappointment  at  the  temporary 
suspension  in  lending  books,  to  consider  the  circumstances 
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in  ■which  the  Council,  as  trustees  of  property,  found  them- 
selves placed,  and  hoiv  necessary  it  n-as  to  examine  every- 
thing we  have,  to  ascertain  our  deficiencies,  aud,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  supply  them,  in  order  to  make  out  Library,  our 
Cabinet,  and  out  Instruments,  as  perfect  as  possible. 

The  papers  which  have  been  brought  before  the  Society 
during  the  past  year  have  presented  many  features  of  con- 
siderable interest,  and  relate  to  various  branches  of  micro- 
scopical science. 

Two  of  these  papers  liavc  related  to  parasites — one  by 
Dr.  \V,  C.  Mcintosh,  F.L.S.,  on  the  "  Gregariniforni  Para- 
site of  Borlasia  "  (March  13),  and  another  on  the  "  Parasites 
found  in  the  Nerves,  &c.,  of  the  common  Haddock,"  by  Dr. 
Maddox  (June  12). 

Dr.  Melntosh  found  abundant  specimens  of  Gregarina?  iii 
the  Nemertian  worms,  known  as  Borlasia  ocloculala  and 
Borlasia  olivacea.  He  likewise  discovered  numerous  ova 
containing  embryos  that  appeared  to  be  Gregarine  parasites, 
though  he  did  not  witness  an  actual  birth.  It  was  remarked 
that  these  parasitic  ova  were  most  plentiful  in  August,  while 
the  Borlasia  deposited  its  ova  towards  the  end  of  January. 

Dr.  Maddox's  paper  gives  an  elaborate  account  of  curious 
parasites  discovered  and  partially  described  by  Monro  secun- 
duB,  more  fully  investigated  by  Prof.  Sharpcy  in  1836,  and 
Mr.  H.  Goodsir  in  1844.  Dr.  Maddox  states  that  on  making 
an  incision  along  the  caudal  extremity  over  the  spinal  column 
•of  the  common  haddock,  and  dissecting  back  the  muscles, 
the  series  of  nerves,  as  they  pass  from  the  spinal  cord,  are 
■found  studded  with  flattened  bead-shaped  bodies,  plainly 
-visible  to  the  naked  eye. 

Observed  under  the  microscope,  these  bodies  are  found  to 
be  cysts,  averaging  about  -ro-oths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and 
containing  a  living  parasite  similar  to  Distoma.  Many  of 
■the  anatomical  details  described  by  Dr.  Maddox  dn  not 
appear  to  have  been  noticed  by  previous  observers ;  and  for 
■these  I  must  refer  to  the  paper  itself,  citing  only  one  passage 
-on  which  certain  important  conclusions  are  expressed. 

Dr.  Maddox  says,  "According  to  the  opinion  of  many, 
ithe  encysted  entozoa  arc  regarded  as  immature  parasites  or 
-in  their  pupa  conditiou,  and  doubtless  this  may  be  the  case ; 
but  how  far  the  peculiar  creature  under  consideration  has 
deviated  or  passed  to  a  higher  gi-ade  and  become  partially 
sexually  mature,  I  cannot  say,  but  venture  to  hazard  the 
following  suggestion  ; 

"  That  we  have  here,   as  in  other  Djatomrtta,  a  herma- 
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phrodite  creature,  which  in  its  progress  towards  a  reciprocal 
iexual  maturity  yet  carries  on  self-impregnation,  so  that,  at 
the  death  of  its  host,  and  thus  within  a  moderate  time  of  its 
own  death,  impregnated  ova  may  be  set  free  to  again  hecome, 
perhajis,  Monostoma  embryos  to  pass  tbroufth  a  Cercarial 
■tage,  or  the  lowest  phase  of  a  Trematode  hfe  "  (Q,  J.  M.  S., 
Oct.,  1867,  p.  94).  Dr.  Maddox  thinks  it  possible  that  tlie 
earliest  stage  of  the  parasites  may  be  passed  in  the  bodies  of 
shell-fish,  which  the  haddock  eats. 

In  March,  Mr.  Whitney  hrought  before  us  a  series  of  re- 
markably interesting  researches  in  a  paper  "  On  the  Changes 
which  accompany  the  Metamorphosis  of  the  Tadpole,  in  re- 
ference especially  to  the  Respiratory  and  Sanguiniferous 
Systems ;"  and  those  who  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  this 
paper  read  will  remember  the  beautiful  series  of  coloured 
drawings  and  anatomical  proportions  with  which  it  was 
illustrated. 

Mr.  Whitney  explained  the  nature  of  the  two  sets  of  gills, 
one  external  and  the  other  internal,  with  which  the  tadpole 
is  furnished.  He  showed  the  way  in  which  the  respiratory 
function  is  transferred  from  the  outer  to  the  inner  gills ;  the 
development  of  the  latter  taking  place  in  proportion  to  the 
atrophy  experienced  by  the  former. 

After  showing,  stage  by  stage  and  step  by  step,  the  de- 
velopment and  the  changes  which  take  place  in  these  two 
sets  of  gills,  Mr,  Whitney  described  the  true  lungs  which 
co-exist  with  the  giUs  of  the  tadpole  in  an  incipient  form, 
and  pass  through  their  gradations  of  development  simul- 
taneously with  those  phases  of  maturity,  dechne,  and  decay 
exhibited  by  the  gill  organs.  To  see  the  action  of  the  inner 
gills  in  a.  Hving  tadpole,  Mr,  Whitney  applies  a  single  drop 
of  chloroform  to  render  the  creature  insensible,  and  then 
carefully  cuts  away  the  integument  with  fine  scissors,  thus 
laying  the  gills  bare,  while  the  circulation  is  vigorous,  and 
capable  of  affording  a  splendid  spectacle  on  the  stage  of  the 
microscope. 

Iq  May  we  were  indebted  to  Dr.  Lionel  Beale  for  a  paper 
on  "Nutrition  exhibiting  many  facts  of  the  highest  im- 
portance, arrived  at  by  Microscopic  luves ligation,  and  con- 
troverting opinions  expressed  by  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  and 
other  well-known  writers  on  Biological  Subjects  concerning 
so-called  '  Vital  Action  Processes.' "  Dr.  Beale,  as  my 
hearers  are  well  aware,  divides  the  matter  contained  in  living 
bodies  into  three  classes — germinal  matter,  formed  material, 
and  pabulum.  The  first  only  he  considers  alive,  or  possessed 
of  vital  properties.     The  formed  material  he  regards  as  no 
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longer  living,  and  the  pabulum  consists  of  appropriate  matter 
derived  from  food,  and  capable  of  being  acted  upon  by  the 
germinal  matter  and  converted  into  its  own  substance. 

He  says,  in  the  paper  to  which  I  am  referring,  "  calling 
the  germinal  matter  which  was  derived  from  pre-existing 
germinal  matter  a,  the  pabulum  6,  and  the  formed  material 
resulting  from  changes  in  the  germinal  matter  c,  that  b  be- 
comes a,  and  a  becomes  converted  into  c,  but  b  can  never 
he  converted  into  c,  except  by  the  agency,  and,  in  fact,  by 
passing  through  the  condition,  of  a." 

Dr.  Beale  considers  that,  in  the  present  state  of  our  know- 
ledge it  is  impossible  to  explain  the  conversion  of  ])abulum 
into  germinal  matter  by  physics  or  chemistry,  but  he  believes 
that  "  vitality  excites  germinal  matter  to  divide  itself  into 
smaller  portions  under  the  influence  of  some  '  centripetal 
force.' "  "  This  moving  away  of  particles  from  a  centre  will 
necessarily  create  a  tendency  of  particles  around  to  move 
towards  the  centre,"  and  then  the  nutrient  pabulum  may  be 
drawn  in. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  discuss  the  very  important  ques- 
tions upon  which  Dr.  Beale  is  at  issue  with  certain  other 
distinguished  authorities ;  but  the  value  of  that  discussion 
will  be  apparent  if  I  bring  before  you  another  passage  from 
his  paper,  and  contrast  it  with  a  citation  from  M.  Berthelot, 
in  whose  hands  Synthetic  Chemistry  has  made  such  remark- 
able progress. 

Dr.  Beale  says,   "  The   point   in   which   every  nutritive 

operation  differs  essentially  from  every  other  known  change 

is  this  :  the  composition  and  properties  of  the  nutrient  matter 

are  completely  altered,  its  elements  are  entirely  rearranged, 

fio  that  compounds  which  may  be  detected  in  the  nutrient 

matter  are  no  longer  present  when  this  has  been  taken  up  by 

the  matter   to  be   nourished.     The  only  matter  capable  of 

effecting  such  changes  as  these  is  Hving  matter.     *    •     •     • 

Desirous  as  I  am  to  yield  all  that  can  he  yielded  to  those  who 

I    maintain  that  there  are  no  vital  powers  distinct  from  ordinary 

I     force,  I  might  say  that  a  particle  of  soft  transparent  matter, 

called  by  some  living,  which  came  from  a  pre-existing  particle, 

effected,  silently,  and  in  a  moment,  without  apparatus,  vrith 

little  loss   of  material,  at  a  temperature  of  60°   or  lower, 

changes  in  matter,  some  of  which  can  be  imitated  in  the 

■     laboratory  in  the  course  of  days  or  weeks  by  the  aid  of  a 

highly  skilled   chemist,  furnished  with   complex    apparatus 

'I     and  the  means  of  producing  a  very  high  temperature  and  in- 

''     tense  chemical  action,  with  an  enormous  waste  of  material. 

I     It  is,  therefore,  quite  obvioi^s  that  an  independent,  scientifio 
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man  must,  for  tlic  present,  hold  that  the  operations  by  wHcli 
changes  are  effected  in  substances  by  living  matter  are  in 
their  nature  esscnlially  different  from  those  which  man  is 
about  to  employ  to  bring  about  changes  of  a  similar  kind  ont 
of  the  body ;  and  until  we  are  taught  what  the  agent  ot 
operator  in  the  living  matter  really  is,  it  is  better  to  call  it 
vital  power  than  to  deny  its  existence  altogether." 

I  am  not  aware  of  a  better  expression  of  the  other  aide 
of  the  controversy  than  a  passage  from  M.  Berthelot* 
M,  Berthelot  observes  that  "  the  general  problems  of  the 
nutrition  of  living  beings  are  chemical  problems,  and  so  are 
those  of  respiration.  The  study  of  these  problems  rests 
upon  data  supplied  by  organic  chemistrj'.  In  animal  tissues, 
aa  soon  as  tlie  solids,  the  hq^uids,  and  the  gases  arc  brought 
into  reciprocal  contact,  under  the  influence  of  movements 
which  are  referable  to  the  nervous  system  and  to  a  special 
structure,  which  we  do  not  know  how  to  imitate,  purely 
chemical  affinities  develop  themselves  amongst  these  sohda, 
gases,  and  liquids,  and  the  combinations  to  which  they  give 
rise  depend  exclusively  on  the  laws  of  organic  chemistry." 

In  another  place  M.  Berthelot  afErms  that  "  synthesis  con- 
ducts us  to  this  fundamental  truth,  that  the  chemical  forces 
which  rule  over  organic  matter  are  really,  and  without  re- 
serve, the  same  as  those  which  rule  over  mineral  matter," 

It  is  evident  that  while  chemistry  may  do  much  to  solve 
questions  of  this  description,  the  microscope  is  an  essential 
instrument  in  their  investigations,  for  without  it  the  student 
would  be  utterly  unable  to  understand  the  character  of  the 
apparatus  which  nature  employs  in  Hving  beings,  and  the 
chemist  himself  would  be  in  constant  danger  of  treating  as 
homogeneous  wholes  portions  of  matter  which  the  micro- 
scopist  can  demonstrate  to  consist  of  separate  and  dissimilar 
materials. 

I  will  only  further  allude  to  Dr.  Beale's  paper  for  the  sake 
of  observing  that  it  contains  important  reasons  for  regarding 
the  materials  contained  in  the  serum  of  the  blood  as  the 
pabulum  of  the  tissues. 

At  the  same  meeting  at  which  the  paper  on  Nutrition  was 
read.  Dr.  Eeale  made  a  brief  communication  to  meet  an 
objection  made  by  Dr.  Ransom  to  his  plan  of  staining  tissues 
■with  carmine,  on  the  alleged  ground  that  the  ammonia 
present  in  the  solution  rapidly  dissolved  tlie  germinal  vesicle 
and  contents  of  the  Ovarian  ova  of  a  stickleback. 

Dr.   Beale   explains  that    there    must    have    been   some 

*  '  Lojons  snr  loa  Meiliodea  G^neralea  de  Svnthese  en  Chemie  Orgamqne.' 
By  M.  Berlbelot.    p.  9. 
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mistake  in  Dr.  Kansom's  method  of  procedure,  as  ammonia 

does  not  exert  tlie  action  lie  supposed. 

In  May,  Mr,  E.  Ray  Laukestcr  contributed  a  paper  on 
"  The  Structure  of  the  Tooth  of  Ziphius  SowerbiensiB,"  and 
in  Novemher  Mr.  Edwin  T.  Newton  brought  before  us 
certain  "  Anatomical  Differences  observed  in  some  Species  of 
the  Helices  and  the  Limaces,"  the  difference  being  '*  in 
the  reproductive  organs,  where  some  of  the  parts  become 
modified  or  suppressed  ;  iu  certain  additions  to  the  ali- 
mentary  canal ;  and  in  the  variations  which  the  muscles 
undergo. 

In  December,  Mr.  C.  Stewart  brought  under  our  notice 
the  "  Structure  of  the  Pedicellariffi  of  the  Cidaridie,"  and  on 
January  7th  Prof.  T.  Rupert  Jones,  F.G.S.,  gave  ua  an 
account  of  "  Fossil  Bivalved  Entomostraca,"  showing  their 
extenrive  range  of  distribution  in  geologic  times. 

In  this  last  paper  allusion  was  first  made  to  the  great 
abundance  of  Entomostraca  recognisable  in  the  fossil  etate  in 
clays,  marble,  freestones,  chalk,  &c.,  as  having  left  their 
shells  and  cases  in  the  sediments  of  seas,  lakes,  and  rivers  of 
all  geologic  dates,  just  as  at  tho  present  day  we  find  the 
living  species  swinmiing  in  the  water,  crawling  on  the  sands, 
or  burrowing  in  the  mud. 

Prof.  Rupert  Jones  explained  the  general  nature,  structure, 
and  habits  of  the  Entomostraca,  and  of  the  bivalved  forms 
in  particular,  pointing  out  their  relations  to  other  Crusta- 
ceans. He  also  gave  an  account  of  their  distribution  in 
various  rocks,  from  the  SUurian  to  the  Post-pie iocene,  for 
the  details  of  which  I  must  refer  to  his  paper. 

Only  one  paper  during  the  session  referred  to  Entomology, 
■which  was  read  in  June  by  Professor  Rymer  Jones,  F.B..S.  The 
subject  was  *'  The  Structure  and  Metamorphosis  of  the  Larva 
of  Coreihra  Plumicomis"  one  of  the  most  elegant  inhabitants 
of  fresh  water  ponds.  The  anatomical  details  in  this  paper 
■will  be  found  of  much  interest,  and  the  description  it  gives 
of  the  bursting  of  the  four  remarkable  air  sacs  with  which 
this  creatine  is  provided,  followed  by  the  rapid  appearance 
of  a  tracheal  system,  suggests  very  interesting  inquiries, 
■which  it  is  hoped  Fellows  of  this  Society  will  undertake. 
It  cannot  be  supposed  that  an  elaborate  tracheal  system  is 
made  of  a  sudden ;  and  it  does  not  appear  that  either  Pro- 
fessor Rymer  Jones  or  any  other  observer  has  hitherto  suc- 
ceeded in  tracing  the  usual  process  of  development. 

In  November  Mr.  John  Gorham  read  the  only  truly 
botanical  paper  of  the  session,  on  a  "  Peculiar  Distribution 
of  the  Veins  in  Leaves  of  the  Umbellifera3."     Mr.  Gorham 
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ohsezret  tbat  "  the  distribution  of  the  veins  in  TJmbellifene 
in  very  variable  in  different  species,  but  constant  and  highly 
characteristic  in  each  species :"  "  that  many  of  the  leaves  of 
this  order  have  a  venation  like  that  of  other  leaves,  and  may 
be  classified  with  them ;  but  that  a  considerable  number  hsTe 
B  kind  of  venation  peculiar  to  themselves,  which  does  not 
find  a  place  under  any  of  the  divisions  that  have  heretofore 
existed :"  "  that  this  peculiarity  consists  in  the  existence  of 
a  vein  at  the  very  edge  of  the  leaf  itself,  and  which  more  or 
less  entirely  fringes  the  whole  margin."  This  venation  he 
finds  in  one  half  if  not  more  of  the  Umbelliferse. 

In  December  Mr.  Tatem  described  new  species  of  micro- 
scopic animals  belonging  to  the  genera  Epistylis  and  Cieno- 
morpha. 

Iwo  other  papera  of  the  session  relate  to  microscopic 
organisms :  the  first  by  Mr.  Sheppard,  communicated  by  the 
Rev.  J.  B.  Reade,  who  previously  had  investigated  the  sub- 
ject. This  paper,  "  On  the  Production  of  Colour  by  Micro- 
scopic Organisms,"  brought  a  subject  before  us  interesting 
in  itaelf  and  new  to  English  observers.  Dr.  Cohn  of  Breslau 
had,  however,  made  similar  researches,  which  Eire  recorded 
in  our  '  Journal '  for  last  July,  and  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Shep- 
pard, dated  Breslau,  Nov,  1,  1867,  which  I  read  at  a  recent 
Council  meeting,  Dr.  Cohn  says,  "  Curiously  enough  in  the 
last  summer  a  third  memoir  about  '  Phycocyan '  (his  own 
name  for  the  colouring  material)  has  appeared  in  the 
'  Botanische  Zeitung  von  Mohl  und  Do  Bary,'  from  Dr. 
Aschkenasi,  each  observation  quite  independently  made  from 
the  others." 

We  may  therefore  hope  that  the  question,  "Whence  the 
colour?"  will  be  soon  and  fully  answered.  Mr.  Sheppard  is 
of  opinion  that  the  intense  colour  produced  in  a  few  hours 
by  a  few  grains  of  almost  colourless  organisms,  in  more  than 
two  ounces  of  albuminous  fluid,  is  due  to  the  action  of  life 
on  this  suitable  vehicle;  and  he  supports  his  opinion  by  a 
reference  to  M.  Pasteur's  statement  on  the  similar  action  of 
certain  monads  and  vibrios  on  nitrogenous  substances. 

Dr,  Cohn,  on  the  other  hand,  is  of  opinion  that  his  Phy- 
cocyan already  exists  along  with  Chlorophyll  in  the  cells  of 
these  low  organisms,  and  "  on  the  death  of  the  cells  the  phy- 
cocyan is  dissolved  in  the  vrater,  which  penetrates  by  endos- 
raosis,  and  then  appears  by  dialysis  as  a  blue  fluid,  whilst 
the  chlorophyll  remains  in  the  cells,"  {'  Journal,'  p.  309.) 

But  Dr.  Cohn,  in  thanking  Mr.  Sheppard  "  for  his  highly 
interesting  communication,"  admits  tlie  necessity  of  further 
experiments,  "  that  the  truth  may  be  estabUshed ;"  and  after 
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intimatiiig  his  intention  to  pursue  the  subject  further,  he  con- 
cludes, "  I  shall  also  endeavour  to  repeat  your  experiments 
with  albumen,  the  influence  of  which  upon  the  colour  Becms 
very  curious  after  your  investigations." 

The  Rev.  J.  B.  Reade  exhibited  a  "  thousand  grain  "  bottle 
of  the  dichroic  fluid  at  the  Society's  Soiree,  and  Messrs. 
Sorby  and  Browning  have  described  its  remarkable  spectra. 
In  a  letter  from  Eev.  J.  B.  Reade,  dated  Feb.  S,  1868,  he 
informs  me  that  the  convervoid  mass,  which  produced  that 
splendid  colour  in  a  solution  of  albumen,  is  growing  again, 
and  that  Mr.  Sheppard  will  soon  gather  it  again  in  velvety 
sheets,  in  sufficient  quantity  for  different  observers  to  work 
upon,  and  no  doubt  we  shall  soon  know  the  truth. 

The  second  paper  referring  to  minute  organisms  was  by 
our  Hon.  Secietary,  Mr.  SlacK  (read  in  December),  "  On  a 
Ferment  found  in  French  Wine,"  corresponding  in  proper- 
ties with  M.  Pasteur's  Mycoderma  vlni,  and  shown  to  be  one 
of  the  series  of  forms  assumed  by  the  Yeast  plant,  the  Blue 
Mould  PeniciUum  glaucum,  &c.  It  was  incapable  in  its  original 
Btate  of  exciting  either  vinous  or  acetous  fermentation. 

The  subject  of  Micro-chemistry  and  Toxicology  came  be- 
fore the  Society  in  a  paper  read  in  October  by  Dr.  Guy,  "  On 
Microscopic  Sublimates."  This  paper  was  richly  illustrated 
by  specimens  of  the  objects  described  by  photo -micrographs 
of  Dr.  Julius  Pollock  and  Dr.  Maddox,  and  by  drawings  of 
Mr.  Tuffen  West.  By  carrying  further  than  previous  ob- 
servers had  done  the  preparation  and  examination  of  micro- 
scopic sublimates,  Dr.  Guy  has  opened  new  and  important 
fields  of  inijuiry  and  analysis,  which  bid  fair  to  be  useful  in 
medico-legal  and  other  investigations.  His  preparations  were 
remarkable  for  the  elegance  and  variety  of  their  forma,  and 
for  the  very  small  quantities  of  matter  which  sufficed  to  pro- 
duce them.  In  one  instance  Tr'Trtrth  of  a  grain  of  crystallized 
strychnine  yielded  nine  distinct  sublimates  in  succession,  and 
among  them  there  must  have  been  one  weighing  less  than 
^B  T7a-9-i;^  o^  ^  grain. 

Notwithstanding  the  difficulties  arising  from  the  existence 
of  isomorphic  bodies  and  the  changes  in  crystalline  forms, 
resulting  from  peculiar  conditions,  and  the  presence  of  sub- 
stances interfering  with  normal  results,  there  is  reason  to 
hope  that  processes  of  this  description  may  in  many  cases 
yield  definitely  characteristic  indications,  and  in  others  affurd 
evidence  which  may  be  of  great  importance  as  portions  of  a 
chain  of  proof;  and  Dr.  Guy's  researches  will  be  regarded 
as  all  the  more  valuable  from  the  difficulties  that  frequently 
attend  ordinary  methods  of  investigation. 
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Passing  from  organized  beings  to  apparatus,  I  find  a 
valuable  paper,  conlnbuted  by  Dr.  Carpenter  in  June,  on 
"  Nachet's  Stereo- Pseiidoscopic  Binocular  Microscope." 

From  the  construction  of  this  instrument  the  observer  is 
able  to  pass  immediately  from  a  stereoscopic  to  a.  paeudoscopc 
view  of  any  object  under  investigation.  It  is  only  necessary 
to  change  the  position  of  the  prism  figured  in  the  illustra- 
tions to  this  paper,  in  order  to  send  the  rays  to  the  left  eye 
which  belong  to  the  right  eye,  and  vice  versa;  the  effect 
being  that  all  stereoscopic  results  are  reversed. 

Dr.  Carpenter  also  referred  to  the  application  of  Nachet's 
binocular  magnifier  to  Beck's  dissecting  microscope,  with 
which  he  found  its;  performance  of  great  value. 

Microscopic  lamps  have  been  brought  several  times  before 
us  during  the  year.  Mr.  Lobb  described  and  exhibited  an 
elegant  little  camphine  lamp  made  by  Young.  Mr.  Piper 
exhibited  a  convenient  and  economical  travelling  lamp. 
Messrs,  Murray  and  Heath  exhibited  an  ingenious  telescope 
lamp,  made  with  sliding  tubes,  by  which  its  height  can  be 
varied;  and  Mr.  Bockett  exhibited  a  lamp  (made  by  Mr. 
Collins)  fumished  with  a  form  of  parabolic  illuminator  and 
chimney  screen,  adapted  to  prevent  the  diffusion  of  light, 
and  to  concentrate  it  in  parallel  rays  proceeding  in  the  direc- 
tion required. 

Amongst  the  presents  which  have  lately  enriched  the 
Society's  collection  is  a  new  four-inch  objective  contributed 
by  Mr.  Ross.  Low  powers  have  been  too  much  neglected 
by  modem  microscopists.  Messrs,  Powell  and  Lealand  in- 
deed have  been  in  the  habit  of  making  a  dividing  objective 
of  which  the  lowest  power  was  four  inches ;  but  its  utility 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  sufficiently  perceived.  Mr.  Boss's 
four-inch  gives  great  satisfaction  to  those  who  have  tried  it. 
It  enables  a  satisfactory  view  to  be  obtained  of  many  living 
objects,  such  as  polyzoa  and  compound  polyps,  too  large  for 
higher  powers.  It  also  gives  excellent  results  with  many 
anatomical  preparations,  entire  insects,  and  large  polariscopic 
objects.  When  employed  with  the  deeper  eye-piece  and  the 
binocular  microscope,  it  enables  considerable  magnification 
to  be  obtained,  accompanied  by  a  depth  of  penetration  which 
higher  objectives  with  larger  angles  of  aperture  cannot  give. 

Mr.  Wray  has  presented  to  the  Society  a  two-thirds  objec- 
tive with  an  angle  of  aperture  of  50".  This  glass  is  stated  by 
those  who  have  examined  it  to  possess  a  high  degree  of 
merit ;  but  excessive  angles  of  aperture  are  necessarily  fatal 
to  penetration,  and  involve  peculiar  optical  errors  from  a 
confusion  of  perspectives.     We  very  justly  praise  them  as 
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specimens  of  an  optician's  skill  in  overcoming  difficulties, 
and  they  may  be  valuable  for  particular  investigations ;  but 
they  can  never  take  the  place  of  objectives  in  which  the 
angles  of  aperture  are  so  proportioned  to  focal  length  aa  to 
make  the  microscopic  vision  of  inanimate  objects  resemble 
as  closely  as  possible  the  natural  vision  of  larger  ones.  Im- 
portant observations  on  this  subject  have  been  made  by  Mr. 
Wenham ;  and  Dr.  Carpenter's  paper  on  Nachet's  binocular 
contains  some  valuable  information,  reinforcing  opinions  he 
has  long  expressed. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  in  these  remarks  that  I  am  in  any 
way  underrating  Mr.  Wray's  labours.  It  is  certainly  de- 
sirable that  microscopists  should  be  able  to  form  their  own 
conclusions  by  experiments  on  this  subject,  and  a  well-made 
two-thirds,  such  as  Mr.  Wray  has  presented  to  us,  with  what 
may  be  described  as  an  enormous  aperture  may  be  advan- 
tageously compared  with  objectives  of  similar  power  made  by 
Mr.  Wray  or  other  makers,  in  which  the  angle  of  aperture  is 
much  less. 

During  the  past  year  few  important  novelties  in  micro- 
scopical apparatus  appear  to  have  been  introduced.  Mr. 
Highley  has  brought  out  a  very  elegant  miniature  micro- 
scope for  the  pocket.  It  is  contained  in  a  round  German 
silver  case,  four  inches  long  and  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  and  can  thus  be  easily  carried  in  the  pocket. 
It  is  furnished  with  a  tin  box  and  a  dividing  objective, 
and  a  draw  tube.  Its  power  is  sufficient  to  enable  the 
collector  to  recognise  the  nature  of  hia  gatherings,  when 
they  consist  of  Diatoms,  Desmids,  and  other  microscopic 
Algie ;  and  in  many  cases  it  would  afford  the  medical  mau 
the  means  of  distinguishing  marked  products.  Though  not 
new  in  principle,  the  smallness  and  convenience  of  this  little 
instrument  entitles  it  to  mention. 

Messrs.  Murray  and  Heath  alao  exhibited  a  new  form  of 
pocket  microscope,  which  can  either  be  used  as  a  hand 
microscope  or  secured  by  a  single  thumb-screw  to  a  very 
firm  folding  tripod  stand.  It  is  capable  of  being  placed  at 
any  desired  inclination,  and  firmly  fixed  in  any  position  by 
the  same  screw  which  fastens  it  to  the  stand,  and  which  acts 
as  an  axle  clamp.  The  whole  pacts  in  a  case  measuring  only 
6-^  in.  X  3i-  in.  x  2^  in.  deep. 

•  Mr.  Ross  has  devised  a  new  object-holder,  which  will 
prove  of  much  use  in  many  special  inq^uiiies. 

Microscopists  frequently  desire  to  examine  unmounted  ob- 
jects of  various  dimensions,  which  cannot  be  held  in  the 
stage  forceps,  partly  on  account  of  their  limited   opening. 
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and  partly  from  the  want  of  parallelism  in  the  approach  of 
their  two  blades.  In  the  new  instrument  a  screw  moHoQ 
adjusts  the  disEaace  between  two  parallel  blades,  so  that 
they  will  grasp  any  object  from  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in 
diameter  to  the  smHllest  size  which  forceps  of  any  kind  can 
advantageously  hold.  Natural  and  artificial  crystals  to  be 
viewed  with  the  polariscope  or  the  micro -spectroscope,  or 
under  the  Lieberkiihn,  mav  be  mentioned  as  amongst  the 
objects  for  which  this  holder  is  especially  useful.  It  haa 
universal  motions,  and  may  be  used  like  the  stage-forcepa,  or 
attached  to  a  separate  brass  frame,  which  is  most  convenient. 

I  may  also  call  attention  to  an  apparatus  contrived  by  Dr. 
Strieker,  for  the  examination  of  obiecls  exposed  to  various 
gases,  or  to  an  electric  current,  which  is  described  in  the 
'  Quart.  Joum.  Mie.  Sei,,'  p.  40. 

Mr,  Curteis  fof  Baker  s)  has  introduced  a  convenient 
series  of  slide-cells,  of  different  forms  and  sizes,  which  are 
very  handy  in  viewing  living  objects.  They  are  hollowed 
out  of  glass  slides,  and  furnished  with  thin  glass  covers 
attached  to  revolving  brass  buttons.  Tliey  are  made  in  sizes 
adapted  to  objects  like  Conochilus  or  to  elongated  aquatic 
larvffi. 

The  International  Exhibition  at  Paris  last  year  afforded 
another  opportunity  of  comparing  microscopes  made  by 
makers  in  different  countries.  As  a  juror  at  the  Exhibitions 
in  the  years  1851  and  1862,  and  as  reporter  at  the  former, 
I  had  good  opportunities  in  the  examination  of  all  the  micro- 
scopes exhibited,  and  doubtless,  at  both  these  times,  the 
English  opticians  held  the  first  place. 

It  has  been  reported  that  this  was  not  the  case  at  the 
recent  Exhibition,  and  I  have  been  anxious  to  ascertain  the 
facts,  as,  since  1862,  our  makers  have  steadily  continued  to 
improve  both  stands  and  object-glasses.  I  learn  that  there 
was  only  one  meeting  of  the  j  ury  for  microscopic  examination, 
and  that  was  in  a  small  room  with  many  lamps.  I  scarcely 
need  say  that  careful  and  minute  comparison  under  such 
circumstances  was  impossible. 

That  the  best  continental  makers  have  considerably  im- 
proved upon  their  previous  efforts  is  generally  admitted  j  but 
in  no  case  do  they  appear  to  have  reached  the  very  high  de- 
gree of  excellence  attained  by  the  best  English  artists.  It  is 
rather  in  America  than  on  the  Continent  that  our  opticians 
have  to  fear  rivalry;  and  some  objectives,  constructed  by 
Mr.  Wales  (an  Englishman  settled  in  that  country),  have  been 
deservedly  spoken  of  in  terms  of  the  highest  praise. 

Dr.  Maddox  has  recently  brought  before   our  notice   a 
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seriea  of  American  photomicrographs  of  the  Podura  scale,  ia 
which'  the  best  results  were  obtained  with  Powell  and  Lea- 
land's  -ruth,  then  with  "Wales'  -itli  and  amplifier,  and  Wales' 
-j^th  immersion  lens.  Hartiiack's  No.  11  immersion  lens 
did  not  give  a  good  result,  which  Dr.  Woodward  thinks 
might  have  resulted  from  the  great  want  of  coincidence  of 
the  visual  and  chemical  rays,  but  which  Dr.  Maddox  is  dis- 
posed to  ascribe  to  some  triflng  error  in  centering  when  the 
necessary  chemical  correction  was  made. 

In  the  course  of  a  recent  discussion  concerning  the  com- 

Sarative  merits  of  English  and  continental  objectives,  there 
as  been  a  disposition,  in  some  continental  quarters,  to  con- 
demn the  use  of  deep  eye-pieces,  and  this  fact  points  to  the 
imperfection  of  the  continental  objectives.  An  English 
microscopist  invariably  tests  his  objectives  with  deep  eye- 
pieces, and  condemns  those  which  will  not  stand  the  trial. 

A  first-rate  glass  will  perform  much  better  with  a  B  or  C 
eye-piece  than  a  second-rate  one  with  an  A  eye-piece ;  and  it 
is  often  extremely  convenient  to  use  a  lower  power  with  a 
deeper  eye-piece  in  preference  to  a  higher  power  with  B 
lower  eye-piece,  as  the  former  method  gives  a  greater  work- 
ing distance  between  the  lens  and  the  object,  and  a  greater 
degree  of  penetration — that  is,  presuming  the  lower  objec- 
tive  has  a  smaller  angle  of  aperture  than  the  higher  one. 

No  continental  maker  exhibited  any  microscope  stands 
possessing  the  finish  or  the  mechanical  advantages  of  our 
first-class  instruments ;  but  a  cheap  form,  devised  by  Nachet, 
was  found  to  be  meritorious  and  convenient,  having  an  ex- 
cellent rotating  stage,  a  point  which  Dr.  Carpenter — than 
whom  there  can  be  no  better  authority — considers  essential 
to  the  best  working  of  a  binocular  instrument,  as,  without  it, 
it  is  often  impossible  to  bring  an  object  into  the  most  advan- 
tageous position  with  regard  to  the  light. 

There  is,  however,  one  point  to  which  I  msh  to  direct 
attention,  and  that  is,  the  excellence  of  some  of  the  French 
objectives  corrected  for  immersion;  that  is,  introducing  a 
drop  of  water  between  the  covering-gluss  of  the  object  and 
the  outer  surface  of  the  objective. 

This  plan,  as  Dr.  Maddox  reports  to  us,  has  been  success- 
fully adopted  by  Mr.  Wales  in  America.  It  was  originally 
introduced  by  Amici,  and  some  rather  rough  experiments 
were  ti-ied  by  Mr.  Andrew  Koss  and  by  Messrs.  Smith  and 
Beck,  who  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  not  the  best 
mode  of  obtaining  the  desired  result ;  it  may,  however,  be 
advisable  to  reconsider  this  decision.' 

Where  the  lai-gest  possible  angles  of  aperture  are  required 
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for  die  moet  ilifficnlt  lined  objects,  the  immersion  system 
m»jr  be  foimd  tbe  best  and  most  convenient,  ihougli  glasses 
specially  corrected  for  examining  such  objects  in  an  un- 
covered state,  might  give  a  more  reliable  result. 

The  late  Bichard  Beck  strongly  advocated  this  mode  of 
observing  Diatoms,  and  had  a  great  number  of  them 
mounted,  so  as  to  be  viewed  without  covering-glass.  Mr. 
Bobs  has  also  experimented  in  the  same  direction.  In  such 
observations  broken  valves  of  Diatoms  are  the  most  instruc- 
tive in  sboi^'ing  the  real  character  of  the  marking,  and  the 
most  ready  way  of  obtaining  such  specimens  is  to  press  the 
moist  Diatoms  between  two  pieces  of  thin  glass,  allow  them 
to  dry,  and  then  separate  the  glass  discs,  in  VFliich  fractured 
jmrtioiis  of  the  valves  will  be  found  to  adhere. 

The  extreme  angles  given  to  ohject-glasses  for  the  purpose 
of  displaying  the  most  difficult  surface  markings,  render 
them  comparatively  useless  for  ordinary  and  more  important 
work ;  and  microscopists  are  now  agreed  as  to  the  soundness  of 
the  opinion  enunciated  some  years  ago  by  a  former  President 
of  the  Society,  Dr.  Carpenter,  in  favour  of  angles  of  aperture 
which  are  consistent  with  a  due  amount  of  penetration,  and 
which  do  not  distort  the  appearance  of  objects  hy  the  fiilEe 
perspectives  which  inordinate  angles  of  aperture  produce. 

If  we  regard  immersion  lenses  &om  this  point  of  view,  we 
shall  perceive  that  their  value  must  be  very  limited,  when  their 
object  ia  simply  to  produce  the  effect  of  extreme-angled 
objectives ;  but  they  may  still  have  an  important  field  of 
utility,  when  applied  to  the  highest  powers,  by  their  action 
in  increasing  the  working  distance  between  the  object  and 
the  objective. 

Where  the  immersion  plan  cannot  render  some  peculiar 
and  special  service,  it  ia  open  to  the  objections  generally 
made  by  Enghsh  microscopists,  that  the  objective  requires 
frequent  wiping,  and  that  the  employment  of  water  ia  dan- 
gerous to  mounted  objects,  if  any  portion  of  the  covering- 
glass  is  cracked,  or  there  should  he  any  marginal  crevice 
through  which  the  fluid  can  penetrate. 

In  my  address  of  last  year,  I  brought  before  you  the  very 
gratifying  fact  of  the  formation  of  the  Old  Change  Micro- 
scopical Society ;  this  Society,  I  am  glad  to  say,  has  pro- 
ceeded  well,  and  is  prospering  under  the  presidency  of  Mr. 
Leaf,  I  have  heard  of  the  formation  of  similar  Societies, 
but  I  have  not  had  any  communication  with  them ;  but  every 
year  adds,  and  I  hope  will  increasingly  add,  new  evidence  of 
the  appreciation  in  which  microscopical  science  ia  held  by 
all  classes,  and  particularly  those  interested  in  education.     I 
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am  glad  to  learn  that  under  tlie  presidency  of  otie  of  our 
Fellows,  Mr.  Hall,  a  Microscopic  Section  has  been  formed 

in  connection  with  the  Mutual  Improvement  Society  at 
Hackney,  The  earnest  uniting  together  for  the  purchase  of - 
microscopes  and  microscopical  literature  is  a  gratifying  proof 
of  this  new  Society's  progress,  "While  speaking  of  Societies, 
I  think  it  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  we  have  no  relation  or 
connection  with  the  many  good  Microscopical  Societies 
which  are  in  existence  in  nearly  all  our  large  towns,  and 
mutual  heneiit,  I  think,  would  follow  if  some  sort  of  con- 
nection could  be  formed,  by  which  we  might  afford  accommo- 
dation, to  their  members  w^hen  visiting  the  metropolis,  and 
they,  in  turn,  might  communicate  to  us  important  informa- 
tion, and  enrich  our  cabinet  by  the  contribution  of  duplicate 
slides. 

During  the  past  year,  the  wide  acceptance  of  the  germinal 
theory  of  disease  has  given  fresh  vigour  to  the  employment 
of  the  microscope  as  an  agent  in.  the  work  of  the  sanitary 
reformer.  The  Board  of  Health  Privy  Council  have  had 
many  clever  men  at  work  with  the  microscope  investigating 
the  cattle  plague,  cholera,  &c.  Many  of  our  zymotic  and 
epidemic  diseases  will  receive  much  light  from  the  instrument 
our  Society  has  done  so  much  to  place  in  the  hands  of  every 
one,  and  taught  how  to  make  use  of  to  good  purpose ;  but  in 
this  department  the  instrument  is  only  in  its  infancy. 

I  will  now  advert  to  a  subject  intimately  connected  with 
our  future  prosperity. 

The  growing  importance  of  the  Royal  Microscopical 
Society,  and  the  increasing  demand  for  records  of  its  transac- 
tions, have  led  your  Council  to  take  into  their  serious  con- 
sideration the  mode  in  which  they  have  been  published  for 
Bome  years  past.  It  is  not  consistent  with  the  dignity  of  a 
Koyal  Society  that  its  proceedings  should  exclusively  appear 
in  a  publication  over  which  the  President  and  officers  of  the 
Society  have  absolutely  no  control.  The  arrangements  entered 
into  with  the  editors  of  the  '  Quarterly  Journal  of  Micro- 
scopical Science '  take  the  mode  and  form  of  publication,  the 
quantity  of  illustrations,  and  other  important  particulars 
entirely  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Society's  officers,  which 
precludes  the  Society  from  obtaining,  except  at  aiyery  heavy 
expense,  th^  number  of  copies  required  for  presentation  and 
exchange.  Considering  these  and  other  difficulties  arising 
from  that  arrangement,  your  Council  decided  upon  giving 
notice  to  terminate  the  agreement  after  the  publication  of  the 
October  number  for  the  current  year,  which  will  complete  the 
volume  for  1868. 
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In  devising  new  plans  of  publication,  the  Council  hope  to 
secure  for  the  Fellows  of  the  Society  greater  advantages  in 
proportion  to  the  sum  expended,  and  so  to  meet  the  views  of 
gentlemen  engaged  in  original  researches  that  they  may  be 
induced  to  send  their  papers  preferentially  to  this  Society, 
even  when,  aa  is  often  the  «ase,  other  Societies  of  great  in- 
fluence might  be  open  to  their  reception. 

I  think  the  time  has  arrived  when  the  Council  may  take 
into  their  serious  consideration  the  propriety  of  awarding  a 
gold  medal  for  the  results  of  patient  researches  or  papers  of 
high  microscopical  merit,  or  for  new  inventions,  &c.,  in  the 
hope  of  encouraging  our  Fellows  and  others  to  work  zealously 
and  patiently. 
_  Annually  to  confer  a  Koyal  Microscopical  Society's  medal 
for  work  of  high  merit  would,  I  believe,  tend  to  the  pros- 
perity of  the  Society,  by  causing  papers  of  the  highest  class 
to  be  brought  to  us.  This  subject,  together  with  all  the 
details  connected  with  the  publishing  of  our  "  Transactions," 
will  come  under  the  consideration  of  your  new  Council,  and 
I  do  not  doubt  that  with  their  care  and  attention  to  this 
subject,  important  improvements  may  be  effected. 

ITiere  is  another  matter  which,  I  think,  deserves  attention. 
It  has  been  the  practice  of  the  Society  to  invest  in  the  public 
funds  all  the  money  paid  by  compounding  Fellows;  this 
practice  is  a  sound  and  good  one  in  the  infancy  of  a  Society, 
but  plainly  a  time  must  come  when  more  money  will  be  in- 
vested than  that  corresponding  with  hving  compounders,  and 
after  this  the  death  of  a  compounder  might  with  propriety 
release  for  use,  if  required,'  the  ajnount  of  his  composition. 

By  the  Treasurer's  account  to-day  we  see  that  we  have  more 
than  £1000  consols,  and  a  sum  of  £168  waiting  investment; 
that  all  the  extra  heavy  expenses  incurred  this  year  have  been 
paid,  and  that  the  balance  at  the  bankers  exceeds  by  a  good 
deal  our  present  liabilities. 

That  our  finances  are  in  so  good  a  condition  is  due  to  oui 
acting  Treasurer,  Mr.  Ince,  who  has  been  indefatigable  in 
the  interests  of  the  Society,  and  to  whom  our  best  thanks  are 
due. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  becomes  a  matter  for  con- 
sideration with  the  new  Council  whether  we  shall  now  con- 
form to  the  usages  of  other  old  and  well  established  Societies 
in  this  respect. 

I  hope  by  these  means  to  be  able  to  comply  with  the  vrish 
expressed  of  the  Library  Committee  to  devote  some  fun(^ 
annually  to  the  purchase  of  necessary  works  ;  and  I  also 
hope  the  Council  will  be   able  to  devote  any  sum  necessary 
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for  the  purchase  of  slidea,  when  such  as  we  want  may  bf  had 
by  purchase. 

At  the  last  year's  anniversary  our  numerical  strength  was 
390 ;  in  the  sesaion  just  closed  the  elections  have  numbered 
seventy-four;  we  have  lost  four  by  death,  and  eight  by 
resignation.  Our  present  strength  is,  therefore,  453  Fellows; 
of  these  361  are  annual  subscriberSj  and  mnty-one  com- 
pounders. 

Thus  the  Society  is  flourishing,  as  viewed  in  respect  to 
finances,  number  of  its  Fellows,  and  increase  in  property. 

The  last  year  has  been  one  of  great  and  unusual  exaction 
of  time  and  work  from  all  your  oflicera,  and  particularly  from 
the  secretaries,  without  whose  zealous  assistance  I  do  not 
know  how  all  the  work  could  have  been  done  which  has 
been  done,  uor  the  library  prepared  for  use ;  I  am  greatly 
myself  indebted  to  them. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  offer  my  thanks  for  the  courtesy 
I  have  received  from  every  member  of  every  committee,  and 
from  every  member  of  the  Council,  and  to  yon  for  the 
support  you  have  given  me  in  performing  the  duties  of  your 
President 


'Observations  on  the  Microscopic  Alga  which  causes  the 
Discoloration  of  the  Sea  in  various  parts  of  the 
World.     By  Dr.  C.  Colling  wood,  M.A,,  F.L.S. 

(Read  March  lltb,  18G8.) 

Although  a  great  deal  has  been  written  at  various  times 
on  the  subject  of  the  floating  substance  known  to  sailors  as 
«ea  sawdust,  whale's  food,  &c.,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow 
that  there  is  not  still  much  to  be  added  by  those  who  have 
liiemselves  observed  the  phenomenon.  Moreover,  although 
travellers  have  from  time  to  time  recorded  the  appearance  of 
this  substance  upon  the  surface  of  the  ocean  in  different  parts 
of  the  world,  it  so  happens  that  those  who  have  written  the 
■most  elaborate  articles  upon  it  have  either  never  seen  it  (as, 
for  instance,  Montague),  or  had  but  limited  opportunities  for 
its  observation,  which  latter  was  indeed  the  case  with  Ehren- 
berg.  Again,  the  interesting  accounts  written  by  these 
naturalists  have  referred  almost  exclusively  to  the  substance 
produced  in  the  Ked  Sea,  and  to  which  they  attribute  its 
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namr.  while  other  oborrrant  trnvellers  have  mentioned  it  as  a 
•tnguUir  phenomenon  of  somewhat  rare  occurrence,  giving 
tb«  date,  and  lulitu<le,  and  longitude  of  the  event.  Thus 
UKntrin,  who  rirruni navigated  the  globe,  and  was  five  years 
Kt  KM,  cite*  but  two  occasions  on  which  lie  observed  it,  viz., 
■tear  the  Abrolhos  inlets,  and  off  Cape  Leeuwin ;  the  conferva 
seen  near  tlic  Keeling  Islands  having  been  of  quite  a  different 
charnctvr. 

One  circnmstanee  much  dwelt  on  by  those  who  have  de- 
■cribed  this  substance  is  the  red  colour  it  imparts  to  the  sea, 
fio  much  so,  that  whether  it  is  De  CandoUe  who  examines 
the  waters  of  the  lake  of  Morat,  or  Ehrenberg  at  the  Bay  of 
Tor,  or  Montagne  describing  the  dried  specimens  which  had 
been  obtained  from  rhe  middle  of  the  Red  Sea,  they  all  agree 
in  calling  it  erythr^um,  or  rubescens,  while  Ehrenberg  im- 
proves upon  this  by  naming  De  CandoUe's  species  OsciUatoria 
Pharaonis,  from  a  Reiianish  idea  that  this  is  the  natural  es- 
jilanation  of  the  waters  turned  into  blood  in  the  plagues  of 
ligypt.  It  is  described  by  some  as  blood-red,  by  others 
lira II gc- red,  or  brick-red  when  e.tpanded  over  a  large  surface, 
and  we  are  assured  that  the  Red  Sea  or  Slare  eythrseum  of 
the  ancients,  Bahr  Souph  of  the  modem  Arabs,  is  so  called 
from  this  red  Alga,  the  Arabic  name  simply  meaning  Mare 
alffosum. 

I  do  not  for  a  moment  call  in  question  this  red  appearance 
which  seems  to  have  been  so  often  observed  in  the  Kcd  Sea, 
but  I  only  wish  to  remark  that  numerous  as  have  been  the 
occasions  on  which  it  has  been  my  fortune  to  observe  the  sea 
to  be  discoloured  by  a  floating  Alga,  in  the  Eastern  and 
Western  Hemispheres,  I  have  never  at  any  time  seen  it 
approach  a  red  colour,  much  less  assume  the  rouge  de  sang 
of  the  French  writers.  The  only  time  I  ever  saw  the  sea  of 
a  blood-red  colour  was  in  a  limited  space  in  the  Formosa 
Channel,  when  I  satisfied  myself  that  the  red  appearance 
was  due  to  myriads  of  minute  gelatinous  worms  which  filled 
the  water. 

In  passing  down  the  Red  Sea,  indeed,  although  during  a 
week  always  on  the  look-out,  I  saw  no  trace  of  red  or  any 
other  discoloration.  This  was  early  in  March.  Ehrenberg's 
observations  were  made  in  December  and  January ;  Dupont's 
in  July ;  and  De  CandoUe's  "  at  the  end  of  winter."  It  was 
not  till  I  was  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  in  long.  70°  E.  and  lat. 
5°  N.,  that  I  first  observed  that  the  sea  had,  as  I  entered  it 
in  my  journal,  a  dusiy  appearance,  as  though  myriads  of 
minute  bodies  were  iloating  in  it,  not  aU  upon  the  surface, 
but  at  various  depths  beneath.     This  appearance  was  rendered 
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TEiy  remarkable  by  the  sun  shining  upon  the  sea,  when  they 
sparkled  in  the  light.  Not  at  first  reeoj^nising  their  nature, 
I  supposed  they  might  be  minute  animals,  and  the  source  of 
the  luminous  sparks  which  had  shown  so  hrilliantly  at  night ; 
hut,  upon  examination,  1  found  them  to  be  small  bodies, 
having  the  appearance,  under  a  lens,  of  sheaves  of  fibres, 
constituted  as  though  bound  round  the  middle,  but  loose  at 
the  ends  (see  PI.  VII, fig.  AJ.like  sheaves  of  com  in  miniature. 
Placing  them  under  a  microscope,  they  presented  appear- 
ances to  be  presently  described,  but,  singularly  enough, 
having  called  the  attention  of  the  surgeon  of  the  mail- 
steamer  to  them,  he  at  once  exclaimed  that  it  was  just  what 
he  had  seen  when  he  had  placed  under  his  microscope  some 
of  the  substance  upon  the  Red  Sea,  which  he  had  more  than 
once  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  when  a  red  tint  was 
prevalent. 

I  will  first  state  the  localities  in  which  I  have  observed  this 
substance,  and  its  general  aspect,  and  afterwards  describe  the 
microscopic  appearances  presented  by  it  in  various  places. 
I  saw  no  large  patches  or  discoloration  of  the  sea  through  it 
anywhere  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  either  north  or  south  of  the 
line,  in  a  single  passage  across  each,  but,  as  1  have  just 
Stated,  the  first  traces  of  it  appeared  to  me  in  the  North 
Indian  Ocean  in  March.  So  in  the  South  Indian  Ocean  in 
May,  lat.  28°  29'  S.,  and  long.  38°  E.,  I  again  observed  the 
sparkling  appearance  in  the  water,  and  once  more  found  it  to 
be  due  to  "  dust,"  but  not  of  the  sheaf  form,  but  in  wedge- 
shaped  bundles  to  be  presently  described. 

In  the  Atlantic,  I  only  once  observed  it,  viz.,  in  June  (lat. 
8°  28' 5"  8.,  and  long.  28°32'W.),  when,  standingon  the  fore- 
castle one  day,  my  attention  was  arrested  by  the  sparlding  in 
the  water  which  indicated  the  presence  of  sea-dust,  and  pre- 
sently after  we  crossed  three  long  narrow  streaks  of  the  Alga 
thickly  accumulated  upon  the  surface.  This  was  the  only 
accumulation  I  ever  observed  out  of  the  China  Seas,  and  we 
are  thus  reminded  of  the  "  bandes  vertes"  observed  by 
Chamisso  between  Teneriff  and  Brazil,  in  1811. 

But  the  China  Sea  appears  to  be  the  home  of  this  minute 
vegetable.  Having  left  Singapore  behind,  the  appeai'ance  of 
sea-dust  became  an  every-day  occurrence,  in  all  its  remark- 
able and  interesting  features.  Nearly  every  day  while  tra- 
versing this  sea  more  or  less  of  it  was  to  be  seen,  sometimes  a 
mere  sparkling  appearance,  while  sometimes,  and  not  un- 
frequently,  the  sea  was  covered  with  a  thick  scum  of  a 
yellowish-brown  colour,  like  that  which  settles  upon  a  stag- 
nant pond.     The  sea  in  some  plwces  was  entirely  hidden  by 
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the  accumulation  of  the  Alg^,  which,  in  calm  weather,  pre- 
sented thr  iippeurajicf  uf  a  regular,  smcmth,  cream-coloured 
pellicle,  thrown  up  here  and  there  Into  thick  folds  and  rugosi- 
tie« ;  and  where  thickest  of  a  dirty  yellow-  colour,  but  never 
red.  Such  a  scum  would  cover  the  sea  for  nearly  the  whole 
day,  with  little  interruption.  But  if  a  moderate  breeze  were 
blowing;,  and  the  sea  were  raised,  instead  of  an  uniform 
pellicle,  the  dust  would  bc'arranged  in  long  irregular  parallel 
iiues,  hands,  or  streaks,  extending  unbroken  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach,  and  always  tnking  the  direction  of  the  wind. 
On  one  occasion  we  crossed  a  single  band  of  this  character, 
tlie  only  one  seen  during  the  day.  ^VTien  the  sea  becomes 
rather  rough,  the  substance  is  more  dispersed,  and  I  have 
trscc<l  the  bands  under  such  circumstances  with  some  diffi- 
cultj-.  Out  of  four  times  that  I  crossed  the  China  Sea,  I 
ohserTed  these  appearances,  more  or  less  well  marked,  during 
three  passages.  The  fourth  time  was  in  winter  (December), 
aii<i  during  the  height  of  the  monsoon — the  wind  very  bois- 
terous, and  the  sea  very  rough — so  that  the  substance  was 
doubtless  so  washed  and  thoroughly  dispersed  by  the  waves, 
as  to  be  indistinguishable  amidst  the  turmoil  and  foam. 

The  most  northerly  point  at  which  I  observed  its  accnmu- 
lations  forming  a  pellicle  upon  the  surface  of  the  sea  was  at 
the  north  entrance  of  Formosa  Channel,  in  lat.  25^°  N.,  and 
the  most  southerly  point  was  in  Rhio  Strait,  on  the  equator. 

I  have  described  the  first  specimens  observed,  from  the 
Indian  Ocean  north  of  the  line,  as  presenting  under  a  lens 
the  appearance  of  a  sheaf  (fig,  a),  but  this  peculiar  arrange- 
ment I  did  not  elsewhere  meet  with.  There  were,  in  fact, 
two  modes  of  aggregation  of  the  vegetable  filaments  com- 
posing the  Alga  in  question.  Everywhere  in  the  China  Sea, 
in  the  South  Indian  Ocean,  and  in  the  Atlantic,  the  form 
presented  was  that  of  small  cylindrical  bundles,  more  or  less 
pointed  at  one  end,  but  obliquely  truncated  at  the  other  ffigs, 
B,  c),  having  an  average  length  of  -^th  to  Vctb  inch.  They 
were  cream-coloured  and  opaqiie,  and  examination  with  a 
lens  showed  that  the  ends  were  fimbriated,  owing  to  the 
component  fibres  being  loose  at  their  extremities.  A  third 
form  was  occasionally  mingled  with  these,  but  in  very  small 
quantities.  It  was  a  minute  spherical  body,  solid  and 
opaque,  about  the  size  of  an  ordinary  pin's  head,  bristling 
with  minute  rays,  like  a  miniature  echinus  (fig.  o).  This 
form  I  noticed  in  the  North  Indian  Ocean,  and  very  rarely 
in  the  China  Sea,  but,  although  associated  with  the  sheaf- 
and  wedge-shaped   Alga,  it  appeared   to   constitute  a  very 
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infinitesimal  proportion  of  the  scum  upon  those  seas.  I  look 
upon  it  as  a  species  of  Oscillatoria. 

The  appearances  presented  by  all  thpse  three  forms  under 
the  microscope  are  very  similar,  and  the  first  two  apparently 
identical.  The  body,  whether  sheaf-  or  wed ge- shape d ,  is  at 
first  opaque,  but  gentle  pressure  shows  each  bundle  to  be 
composed  of  a  dense  mass  of  cylindrical  filaments  of  unequal 
lengths,  combined  together  and  interlacing  with  each  other, 
forming  an  intricate  network,  having  the  appearance  of  a 
complicated  basket-work  with  the  ends  of  the  osiers  sticking 
straight  out,  as  when  the  ^ork  is  unfinished  (fig.  m).  Each 
filament  is  long,  and  beautifully  symmetrical,  unbranched, 
with  a  rounded  extremity,  and  perfectly  even,  hair-like  out- 
line. The  filaments  appear  to  bo  of  equal  diameter  through- 
out their  entire  length,  and  are  filleil  with  a  dark-green 
granular  matter,  which,  before  pressure  is  applied,  renders 
them  nearly  opaque,  and  prevents  any  examination  of  their 
stiucture. 

The  application  of  slight  compression,  however,  renders 
this  form  of  the  cells  very  evident,  as  well  as  their  arrange- 
ment in  the  filaments.  Each  filament  appeared  to  be  trans- 
versely divided  by  delicate  lines,  as  distinct  in  character  as 
the  wall  of  the  filament,  each  cell  being  seen  to  contain  some 
granules  of  green  matter  in  the  interior,  principally  clustered 
about  the  centre  (fig.  e).  Every  filament,  then,  was  composed 
of  a  linear  series  of  tubular  cells,  and  was,  therefore,  truly 
jointed,  like  a  Conferva,  and  not  like  an  OsciUatoria,  con- 
tinuously tubular.  I  nowhere  descried  anything  like  an 
empty  tubule  which  had  discharged  its  contents  bodily,  nor 
anything  approacHng  to  such  an  appearance,  and,  moreover, 
further  continued  pressure,  after  rendering  the  cells  more  and 
more  distinct,  ended  by  breaking  the  filament  into  distinct 
cells,  some  of  which  presented  a  rectangular  aspect,  others  a 
round  outline,  according  as  they  presented  their  sides  or  their 
ends  to  view  (fig.  f). 

In  neither  of  these  forms  did  I  ever  notice  anything  which 
could  be  construed  as  a  movement  of  oscillation,  or  indeed  of 
any  kind.  Neither  was  there  visible  any  mucilaginous  enve- 
lope surrounding  any  of  the  specimens  which  I  examined, 
Buch  as  is  so  strongly  insisted  on  by  Ehrenherg  in  the  speci- 
mens obtained  by  him  in  1823  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Red 
6ea. 

As  for  the  figures  given  by  Montagne  in  the  '  Annales  des 
Sciences  Naturelles '  (see  fig,  h),  I  can  only  say  I  cannot 
recognise  them  as  anything  1  noticed  under  the  microscope. 
Their  irregular  forms  ofier  a  singular  contrast  to  the  symme- 
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trical  beauty  of  the  filaments  when  taken  fresh  from  the  ocean, 
and  I  can  only  suppose  that  Montagne's  specimens,  obtained 
Upon  a  piece  of  linen  by  M.  Dupont,  bad  become,  in  drying, 
80  altered  in  form  that  subsequent  moistening  failed  to  render 
them  recognisable. 

The  echiniform  body  (fig.  o),  which  I  consider  to  be  an 
Oscillator ia,  was  surrounded  by  a  gelatinous  envelope,  and 
was  hard  and  dense  in  the  centre,  and  therefore  opaque  On 
a]>plying  gentle  pressure,  the  vOlous  appearance  was  shown 
to  be  due  to  the  free  ends  of  a  great  number  of  filaments 
which  intermix  with  one  another  in  the  mass,  and  formed  a 
minute  solid  ball.  They  were  unbranched,  but  twisted  around 
one  another,  and  agglutinated  together  in  a  comples  manner. 
While  thus  engaged  in  examining  them,  the  filaments  one 
after  another  suddenly  broke  up,  the  little  masses  of  con- 
tained endocbronie  separating  from  one  another,  not  retaining 
each  its  cell-furm,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Confervis  just  de- 
scribed, but  rapidly  vanishing  under  my  eyes  in  a  smoke-like 
manner,  until,  at  the  expiration  of  fire  or  six  minutes,  there 
was  nothing  left  of  the  whole  ball  but  a  general  granular  and 
amorphous  appearance. 

A  species  of  Trichodesmiam  was  met  with  by  Dr.  Hinds, 
H.M.S.  Sulphur,  in  1826,  on  the  west  coast  of  North  America, 
and  again,  in  1837,  near  St.  Salvador,  and  was  referred  by 
Mr.  Berkeley  to  M,  Montagne,  who  regarded  it  as  a  new 
species,  and  named  it  T.  Hindsii.  This  species,  he  says,  was 
like  that  of  the  Arabian  Gulf  (which  has  been  cailed  T. 
EArenbert/ii) ,  of  a  fine  red  colour,  and  was  further  remark- 
able for  the  strong  musty  odour  which  it  gave  out,  and  which 
deserved  the  name  of  oUdum.  But  as  I  have,  on  the  one 
hand,  remarked  that  I  have  nowhere  met  with  Trichodesmium 
of  a  red  colour,  but  always  of  the  same  fulvous  or  dirty 
yellow,  so  also  I  must  add  that  on  no  occasion  have  I  observed 
any  peculiar  smell,  even  when  it  has  been  thickest,  nor  have 
I  ever  heard  any  one  with  more  acute  perception  of  odour 
than  myself  remark  anything  unusual  of  that  nature. 

M.  Ehrenberg,  in  the  original  article  in  '  PoggendorTs 
Annalen,'  states  that  it  was  not  a  permanent  phenomenon  in 
the  Red  Sea,  but  having  observed  it  three  times,  viz.,  on  the 
25th  and  30th  December,  and  5th  January,  he  suggests  a 
periodicity.  The  appearance  and  disappearance  of  the  Alga, 
other  things  remaining  the  same,  seems  to  me  to  be  more  re- 
markable than  its  permanence  would  have  been,  but!  have  no 
reason  to  believe  that  it  is  in  any  way  a  periodic  phenomenon 
in  the  China  Sea,  for  at  any  day,  on  successive  days,  and  at  all 
seasons,  I  have  observed  it  unchanged,     Ehrenberg's  speci- 
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mens,  also,  he  relates,  sank  to  tlie  bottom  of  the  glass  during 
the  night,  rising  again  in  the  heat  of  the  day.  I  never  ob- 
served any  phenomenon  approaching  to  this.:  They  always 
floated  in  the  water  for  the  most  part,  but  some  few  seeuic-d 
to  have  greater  specific  gravity,  and  sunk  to  the  bottom.  In 
the  ocean,  I  have  observed  the  scum  on  the  surface  in  early 
morning  and  at  sunset ;  but  in  the  e-.tscs  of  the  sparkling 
appearance  in  the  sea,  the  fasciculi  hovered  at  various  depths 
below  the  surface,  although  it  was  during  the  heat  of  a 
tropical  day. 

Monts^c  appends  to  his  exhaustive  paper  in  the  '  Annalea 
des  Sciences'  a  series  of  conclusions  on  what  was  known, 
and  questions  for  further  observation,  most  of  which  are 
referred  to,  and  answered  in,  the  present  paper ;  but  there 
still  remains  the  curious  fact  that  although  three  species  are 
described,  T.  erythrtsum,  T.  Ehrenbergii,  and  T.  Hindsti, 
they  are  all  three  spoken  of  as  blood-rcd — a  colour  which  I 
have  never  seen  approached.  Again,  one  of  the  generic 
characters  of  Trichodesmium  given  both  by  Ehrenberg  and 
Montague  is  "  muco  involuti,"  while  I  confidently  state  that 
no  mucous  envelope  characterised  the  species  so  abundant  in 
the  China  Sea,  and  which  I  also  observed  in  the  Indian 
and  Atlantic  Oceans.  But,  then,  it  might  be  said  the  ex- 
planation is  easy,  viz.,  that  the  China  Sea  Alga  is  of  a 
difleient  species  from  that  of  the  Red  Sea.  I  have  no  doubt 
whatever  that  this  is  the  case,  but  the  Alga  met  with  by 
Darwin  near  the  Ahrolhos  islets,  which  gave  the  sea  "a 
reddish-brown  appearance,"  and  which,  from  his  description 
of  it,  was  apparently  the  same  as  that  I  so  abundantly  met 
with  in  the  China  Seas,  was  pronounced  by  Mr.  Berkeley  to 
be  Trichodesmium  erythrieum,  "  the  same  species  with  that 
found  over  large  spaces  in  the  Eed  Sea."  It  is  true  Mr. 
Darwin  describes  it  as  a  reddish-brown,  but  he  elsewhere 
states  that  the  endochrome  was  of  a  brownish-green — which 
is  more  suggestive  of  the  colour,  as  I  have  always  seen  it. 
So  also  the  substance  seen  by  Banks  and  Solander  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  New  Guinea  was  doubtless  what  I  have 
described,  and  the  name  universally  given  to  it  by  Cook's 
sailors,  viz.,  sea  sawdust,  exactly  expresses  its  appearance 
and  colour,  implying,  however,  nothing  red. 

With  the  exception,  indeed,  of  the  observations  of  Dr. 
Hinds,  the  blood-red  Alga  seems  nowhere  to  have  been  met 
with  but  in  the  Red  Sea  and  Arabian  Gulf,  and  it  would, 
indeed,  be  strange  if  the  same  Alga  was  always  blood-red  in 
the  Red  Sea,  and  yellowish-brown  somewhere  else.     More- 
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over,  Ilind'a  spMuaeos  were  immediately  referred  to  a  new 
species. 

Next  to  thv  China  Sea,  the  coast  of  Australia  appears  to 
be  ihf  favourite  locality  for  this  AJga,  though  there  seems, 
indeed,  to  be  scarcely  aoy  part  in  the  world  in  which  it  may 
not  be  scca  in  greater  or  less  abuudaace. 
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The  Lingual  M&mbbane  of  Mollusca,  and  its  Valtje  in 
Classification.  By  Jabez  Hogg,  F.L.S.,  Hon.  Sec. 
R.M.S.,  &c. 

(Rend  April  Stl,  1S6S.) 

Br  the  kindness  of  F.  E.  Edwards,  Esq^.,  the  present 
posaesBor  of  the  large  and  valuable  collection  of  lingual 
membranes  of  mollusca  made  by  the  late  S.  P.  Woodward,  I 
have  been  placed  in  a  position  to  offer  a  few  general  remarks 
upon  points  which  have  proved  of  interest  to  myself,  and, 
being  based  upon  a  careftd  examination  of  the  objects,  I 
hope  will  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  Fellows  of  the  Hoyal 
Microscopical  Society.  It  is  well  known  that  in  any  at- 
tempts to  characterise  groups  of  animals,  we  find,  as  we 
advance  from  small  to  large  combinations,  many  of  the  most 
obvious  external  features  become  of  less  avail  for  classifica- 
tion ;  we  are  thereby  driven  to  seek  for  more  constant  and 
comprehensive  signs  in  their  development  than  we  looked  for  at 
the  outset.  To  acertain  extent  any  such  effort  must  be  arbitrary 
and  artificial ;  neverthelesSj  the  necessity  for  some  arrangement 
is  imperatively  demanded  in  this  especial,  or,  indeed,  in 
any,  department  of  natural  history  presenting  the  number  and 
variety  of  the  mollusca.  Any  attempt,  however,  to  make  a 
change  in  an  existing  arrangem.ent,  or  put  forth  another 
differing  from  that  already  accepted,  must  be  expected  to  be 
surrounded  with  no  ordinary  difficulties. 

I  believe  it  has  been  authoritatively  decided,  that  in 
placing  the  mollusca  in  generic  groupings  the  distinctive 
characteristics  of  the  soft  parts  are  no  longer  to  be  relied  on 
in  making  out  species.  Fhilippi  long  ago  demonstrated  this ; 
and  Mr.  Jeffreys  more  recentiy  observes,  "  that  the  body  or 
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soft  parts  of  the  mollusc,  taken  without  reference  to  the  sbell, 
offcra  an  extremely  slight  and  variable  criterion  of  specific 
<litfiTCnce,"  Dr.  Gray  asBcrts  "  that  no  species  of  gasteropo- 
dou9  mollusca  can  be  properly  placed  in  a  system  unless  we 
nre  enabled  to  examine  the  animal,  the  shell,  the  operculum, 
und  the  structure  of  the  longne."  The  shelly  covering  is  a  most 
fHseiitial  part  of  a  very  large  number ;  its  structure  is  hard  and 
dense,  and  it  is,  so  to  speak,  the  skeleton  placed  outside  instead 
ofwitfajn  tbeanimaL  Or  it  may  be  regarded  as  &  pseudo-skele- 
ton, serving,  not  only  to  protect  the  soft  parts,  but  also  to  keep 
the  whole  fabric  together,  as  the  internal  bony  skeleton  does 
the  fleshy  parts  of  verlebrata.  There  is,  it  should  be  observed, 
an  equally  intimate  connection  between  the  shell  and  soft  parts, 
which  is  only  dissolved  by  death.  The  shell,  therefore,  being 
the  more  permanent  of  the  structures  of  a  very  large  number 
of  moUusoa,  if  is  but  natural  to  expect  that  it  should  remain, 
^s  it,  in  fact,  always  seems  to  be,  the  most  reliable  means  of 
classification. 

The  forms  of  shells  are  not  only  more  permanent,  but  are 
capable  of  reproduction  without  modification.  The  oldest 
geological  shells  are  indistinguishable  &om  existing  species, 
"  A  large  proportion  of  the  fossil  shells  found  in  the  lowest 
of  the  Pliocene  strata  (coralline  crag)  are  precisely  similar  in 
every  respect  to  the  recent  shells  of  species  which  still  sur- 
vive bearing  the  same  names ;  and  it  is  impossible  for  the  most 
critical  species  maker  to  distinguish  one  from  the  other. 
Even  their  varieties,  and  montrositiea,  or  abnormal  forms, 
are  still  repeated."*  Dr.  Gray,  however,  does  not  feel  satis- 
fied with  the  bare  examination  of  the  shell  in  geological 
formations ;  he  must  have  the  shell,  the  operculum,  and  the 
teeth;  and  as  "none  of  these  except  the  shell  can  be  examined 
in  the  fossil  state,  their  position  in  the  various  genera  must 
be  always  attended  with  more  or  less  uncertain  ty."f  Other 
competent  observers,  both  on  the  Continent  and  in  this 
country,  share  this  opinion. 

Cuvier  founded  his  primary  divisions  of  the  moUusca  on 
their  locomotive  organs,  and  thus  obtained  the  names  Cele- 

•  J.  Gwyn  JeffrevB,  'British  Conchologj,'  18Gd. 

Ur.  Morcb,  of  Copenhagen,  soya — "  A  monographic  research,  ohieflj 
based  on  the  teeth  of  the  ReiiEra  Naasa,  Fusua,  and  Bueoinum,  Tound  on.  the 
coa3t-line8  from  tlie  Arctic  regions  to  the  equator,  would  probably  be  si^- 
cient  (0  prote  whether  species  in  each  fauna  are  crealed  origimJlj,  or  are 
onlj  varieties  dependent  on  different  climates,  and  would  at  the  same  time 
prove  the  relations  between  species  of  succeeding  geological  periods." — 
Ann.  Mag.  efNat  Siti.,  n.  bet.,  vol.  xvi.  p.  38B. 

t  Ur.  J.  B.  Qr»j,  '  Ann.  Mag.  Ngt.  Hist.,'  aer.  2,  vol.  i,  p.  413. 
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phopoda,  Pteropoda,  CiaBtero|)oda,  &c.  In  a  second  divi- 
sion  he  made  the  respiratory  organs  a  foundation  for  a 
EyBtemic  arrangement ;  but  this  has  proved  unsatisfactory, 
for,  although  in  most  animaU  respiration  appears  to  be 
indispensable  to  Ufe,  special  orgajis  are  by  no  means  always 
and  absolutely  necessary  for  the  purpose.  Thus,  in  some 
vertebrates  are  found  both  lungs  and  gills,  which,  according 
to  J.  Miiller,  are  not  homologous.  They  sometimes  occur 
together  in  the  same  animal,  hut  do  not  exactly  perform  the 
same  function;  as  we  noticed  in  the  case  of  the  tadpole 
described  by  my  friend  Mr.  Whitney  in  a  valuable  paper 
published  in  our  '  Transactions.'  Many  of  the  mollusca,  as 
Cyclostoma,  Neritina,  and  Litorina,  are  furnished  with  gills  ; 
nevertheless,  they  live  frequently  on  land  and  breathe  air. 
Have  they,  like  the  land-crab,  the  power  of  keeping  iheir 
gills  moist?  Again,  in  those  species  unprovided  with  a 
shell  respiration  in  many  individuals  takes  place  almost 
entirely  through  the  skin  ;  when,  however,  a  shelly  covering 
is  fully  developed,  a  respiratory  organ  of  some  sort  is  ne- 
cessary. In  short,  tt  is  generally  admitted  that  neither 
the  respiratory  nor  the  locomotive  organs  offer  reliable  cha- 
racters for  a  primary  division. 

The  operculum  is  said  by  some  authors  to  answer  to  the 
second  hard  covering  of  the  bivalves.  Lov^n  regarded  this 
appendage  as  homologous  with  the  byssus,  but  this  has 
been  shown  to  be  erroneous,  since  a  byssus  is  found  in 
some  few  univalves — the  Cyclastoma  suspenmm,  Swanston, 
Planaaiis,  Macdonald,  Rissoaparva,  Gray,  i&c.  The  byssus  of 
Acaphale  is  corneous ;  a  calcareous  plate  forms  a  plug  in 
Anomia,  and  a  pedicle  in  Terebratula,  which  is  looked  upon 
as  "  a  secretion  of  the  ventral  face  of  the  foot."  Later 
investigations  seem  to  point  to  the  conclusion  that  all  parts 
of  the  skin  of  mollusca  can  secrete  shell,  and  probably  the 
same  remark  apphes  to  the  operculum. 

Some  fewyearshavenowelapsedBince  two  or  three  scattered 
papers  in  the  scientific  periodicals  of  the  day  announced  a 
new  classification  of  the  mollusca,  founded  on  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  teeth  on  the  lingual  memhranea.  Gray  in  this 
country,  and  Troschel  in  Germany,  appear  to  be  the  most 
earnestly  devoted  to  the  object  of  carrying  out  in  a  syste- 
matic manner  this  scheme  of  classification.  The  only  paper, 
however.onthesubject,  one  which  is  likely  to  have  fallen  under 
the  notice  of  every  Fellow  of  this  Society,  is  from  the  pen 
of  Dr.  Gray,  published  in  Vol.  I,  n.  s.,  1853,  p.  170,  "  On 
the  Teeth  on  the  Tongues  of  Mollusca."  I  must  particularly 
refer  you  to  this  paper,  as  it  offers  a  somewhat  ciwiprehensiye 
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bB»ie  of  classification.  There  ia  also  a  work  piilitished  i 
(ierman  language,  of  all  oihers  the  most  valuable  as  a  book 
of  refereiic*,  it  is  by  Dr.  Troscliel,  of  Bohn*  Upon  the 
value  of  such  a  8)fitem  of  classification  I  beg  to  offer  a  few 
remarks. 

Although  the  patterns  or  types  of  lingual  membranes 
appear  to  be,  on  the  wholcj  remarkably  constant,  "  yet," 
says  Woodward,  *'  their  systematic  value  ia  far  from  uniibrra. 
It  must  he  also  remembered  that  the  teeth  are  essentially 
epithelial  eells,  and,  like  other  superficial  organs,  liable  to  be 
modified  in  accordance  with  the  wants  and  habits  of  the 
creatures.  The  instruments  ■with  which  animals  obtain  their 
food  are  of  all  others  moat  subject  to  those  adaptive  modifica- 
tions, and  can  never,  therefore,  form  the  basis  of  a  true 
aystem.t"  Dr.  Gray,  however,  on  the  other  band,  has  such 
confidence  in  the  permanence  and  importance  of  the  teeth  in 
the  economy  of  these  animals,  that,  "  if  any  considerable  modi- 
fications appeared  in  those  of  two  genera  which  had  been 
referred  to  the  same  family,  or  much  more  of  two  species 
which  had  been  referred  to  the  same  geuus,  it  should  be 
concluded  that  they  had  been  erroneously  placed  in  such 
close  proximity,  as  this  modification  must  indicate  an  im- 
portant difference  in  the  habits  and  manners  of  the  living 
species  under  consideration  ■which  had  before  escaped  obser- 
vation."J  Professor  Lov^n,  of  Stockholm,  in  a  paper  on  the 
moUusca  of  Scandinavia,  proposed  to  divide  the  lingnal 
bands  into  fourteen  groups,  and  separate  the  genera  into 
families  and  sections,  characterised  by  the  number,  position, 
and  forms  of  the  teeth;  adding,  "  that  the  teeth,  like  the 
operculum,  have  usually  a  striicture  characteristic  of  the 
genera  or  subgenera,  and  remarkably  uniform  throughout 
some  whole  families  or  groups  of  famihes."  Dr.  Troschel,  in 
terms  most  decided,  says — "  That  if  all  else  were  gone,  the 
teeth  would  afford  a  reliable  means  of  distinguishing  species, 
and  that  even  the  minute  differences  exhibited  in  closely 
allied  genera  cannot  fail  in  being  of  great  value  in  the 
discrimination  of  critical  species."  The  following  table 
gives  the  last  arrangement  proposed  by  Troschel  and  Gray : 

1.  Tanioghssa.     (Tooth  formula  3—1—3.) 

Litorina,  Naiica,  Triton,  &c. 

2.  Toxoglossa.     (F.  1—0—1.) 

Conus,  Terebra,  &e. 


\  '  WoodwOTd'a  Manual,' 
i  '  Ann.  Mag.  Nat.  Hist., 
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3.  HoNniglossa.     {F.  1—1—1.) 

Murex,  Buccinum,  &c. 

4.  Rachiglossa.     (F.  0—1—0.) 

Valuta,  Mitra,  &c, 

5.  Gymnoglossa.     (F.  oc   0.  a  ■) 

Pyramidelta,  Cancellaria,  &c. 

6.  Rhipidoglossa.     (F.  00— 1— OOJ 

Nerila,  Trochus,  Ikz. 


Dr.  Gray  invented  the  t«nii  Clenoglossa  for  an  order  which 
should  include  the  iiuraerous  uaiform  teeth  of  the  Pulmo- 
nata  and  such  like  genera,  and  that  of  Ctenobranchiata  for 
an  entirely  new  family.  In  the  paper  contributed  to  our 
own  Journal  he  gives-  a  more  complete  terminology  to  bis 
divisions,  which  he  illustrates  by  figures  of  the  principal 
types,  I  may  add  that  Mr.  W.  Thompson  described  and 
^ured  various  species  of  British  Helices,  Lymneie,  &c.,  and 
that  Messrs.  Alder  and  Hancock's  well-known  '  Monographs 
on  the  Nudibranchiata.'  have  made  ua  familiar  with  some  of  the 
peculiarities  of  the  lingual  membranes  of  this  most  interest- 
ing family.  Some  naturalists  have  proposed  to  arrange  the 
tongues  into  four  groups,  according  to  the  pattern  or  type  of 
the  dentition ;  and  these  again  have  been  made  to  correspond 
with  the  four  orders  founded  by  Cuvier,  on  the  character  of 
the  branchiie,  such  as  the  Pectinibranchiata,  the  Scuti- 
branchiata,  the  Cyclobranchiata,  and  the  Pulmonata.  The 
^difficulty  in  this  arrangement  appears  to  be  that  of  retaining 
some  of  the  species  in  the  orders  to  which  they  have  been 
assigned  ;  for  instance,  the  Chitons  with  a  gill  down  each  side 
of  the  body  are  evidently  out  of  place  among  the  Cyclo- 
branchiata. The  grouping  of  animals  differing  much  in 
their  general  anatomy,  as  we  see  in  the  Purpura  and  Buc- 
cinum, is  clearly  incorrect.  Proceeding,  however,  with  the 
more  special  investigation  of  the  tongues  of  mollusca,  it  is 
pretty  generally  believed  that  the  spines  which  give  so  much 
variety  to  this  organ,  although  called  teeth,  are  not  in  reality 
teeth,  or,  at  all  events,  not  such  as  we  recognise  as  such  in 
mammals,  but  rather  are  corneous  and  silicaied  outgrowths, 
regularly  distributed  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
a  muscular  ribbon-like  membrane,  to  designate  which 
Huxley  proposed  the  term  "  odontofore " — tooth-bearing 
membrane — serving  in  a  vast  number  of  species  as  an  organ 
of  abrasion  and  trituration  or  mastication.  The  outer  part 
of  the  band  and  spiny  processes  being  those  employed  for 
seizing  or  securing  the  food,  while  those  teeth  placed  in  the 
central  portion  are  used  in  trituration  or  mastication.     On 
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making  a  close  exaoiination  we  find,  in  by  hr  tlie  larger 
iiiimber  of  the  Gasteropoda,  one  or  more  central  or  meiUau 
lecth,*  with  a  certain  number  of  laterals,  diverging  in  niime- 
roua  rows  on  eitlitr  side.  Some  species  have,  besides,  one 
or  more  horny  mandibles,  and  even  an  additional  buccal 
plate,  sometimes  armed  with  minute  spines. 

The  homy  mandibles  of  the  molliisca  are  certainly  de- 
nerviriK  of  more  attention  than  ihey  have  received,  with  a 
view  to  the  elucidation  of  thi-ir  affinities.  *'  The  mandible  is 
a  median  [date  attached  to  the  bulbus  pharyngeus  over  the 
oral  aperture,  serving  to  divide  and  pound  up  the  food."  So 
far  as  I  have  been  able  to  make  out,  there  are  three,  if  not 
four,  different  kinds  of  mandibles  or  maxillie.  1st.  Those 
divided  by  a  median  articulation  into  two  equal  parte,  and 
covered  with  fine,  acute  spiny  processes  placed  in  regular 
rows  throughout,  as  in  Cyclotus.  2nd.  The  horseshoe 
sliaped,  with  a  corrugated  or  sulcated  arrangement,  chiefly 
found  in  the  inoi>erculata.  And  3rd.  The  smooth,  beak- 
shuix'd  mandible,  belonging  to  Cephalopoda.  1  believe  there 
iH  another  form,  composed  of  oblique  plates  set  with  tessel- 
lated or  oblong  teeth,  but  this  may  be  only  a  variation  of  the 
first  named.  The  mandible  is  altogether  wanting  in  caini- 
vorous  Pulmonata,  or  those  which  merely  cut  their  food  in 
small  pieces  and  swallow  it  whole ;  and  in  marine  molluscs 
it  is  found  only  in  a  few  species.  It  is  seen  in  the  young 
Limax  when  quite  in  the  embryo  state ;  sometimes  before  it 
leaves  the  egg  it  is  observed  to  be  divided  into  two  parts. 
In  addition  to  the  mandible  proper,  there  is,  in  nearly  all 
the  Tsenioglossa,  two  other  lateral  plates,  or  small-sized  fixed 
mandibles,  described  by  Dr.  Morch  as  "cheek-plates,"  and 
without  cutting  edges,  "  apparently  serving  only  to  protect 
the  mouth  from  injury,"  or  probably  serving  the  purpose  of 
the  tongue-bones  in  vertebrata.  Some  of  the  desh-eaters 
have  the  prehensile  spiny  collar  placed  quite  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  their  proboscis,  as  in  Ancula ;  in  Nudibranchs  it 
is  a  formidable  weapon.  In  Cephalopods  the  mandible 
should  rather  be  termed  maxilla  or  jaw,  for  it  is  fairly  divisible 
into  an  upper  and  lower  jaw. 

But  to  return  to  the  teeth  of  mollusca.     These  are  mostly 

•  Some  sul.hora— Mr.  Jeffrejs  among  tlie  laleet — on  (Jescribing  tbo 
meiiiaa  part  of  the  band,  still  apply  to  it  tlie  term  rackii.  Tlie  use  of  Lhia 
term  is  objectioiiable  as  applied  to  anjlbing  perUining  to  au  animal  mem- 
brane. Inusmucli  aa  tbu  word  sitnplj  means  "a  spioe,"  and  the  tongue 
of  tbe  molluso  bears  the  faintest  resemblance  to  tlie  vertebrate  spine, 
and  findine  also  that  the  term  has  been  long  appropriated  b;  botanical 
writers,  it  is  uuadvisable  that  it  shoald  longer  be  employed  when  describing 
the  median  part  of  the  tongue  of  a  sofl<badied  animal. 
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disposed  in  longitudinal  series.  In  the  Puhntmata  there  ia  a. 
single  tooth  in  each  median  row,  with  a  number  of  broad  and 
Bimilar  laterals  disposed  iu  rows  on  each  side,  while  in  other 
groups  the  teeth  are  arranged  in  three,  five,  or  seven  dis- 
■imilar  rows.  Since  each  row  is  exactly  similar  to  every 
other,  the  system  of  teeth  admits  of  an  easy  representation 
by  a  numerical  formula,  in  which,  when  the  uncini  are  nu- 
merous, they  are  indicated  by  the-sign  ot  ,  infinity,  and  the 
others  by  the  proper  figures.  Taking  Neiila  or  Heliciua  as 
our  type,  we  designate  as  laterals  the  broad  teeth  on  each 
Bide  of  the  median  row,  ihe  numerous  small  teeth  on  the  out- 
side of  the  band  being  termed  pleuree,  and  those,  still  smaller, 
*n  this,  uncini ;  the  latter,  found  only  in  certain  groups,  are 
usually  of  extreme  tenuity,  often  beautifully  outlined,  and 
frequently  serrated. 

Dr.  Gray's  scheme  for  a  classication  of  mollusca  is  cer- 
teinly  open  to  criticism ;  and  it  may  fairly  be  asked  if  any 
reliable  classification  can  be  got  out  of  a  union  under  one 
formula  of  so  many  families  as  we  find  grouped  in  Ttehio- 
glossa.  Mr.  Gwyu  Jeflreys,  while  he  expresses  a  doubt  of 
the  value  of  such  an  arrangement,  admits  that  the  tongues 
of  mollusca  "  may  furnish  important  characters  of  such 
genera  as  Crepidula,  Calyptrtea,  Patella,  He,  which,  from 
their  having  been  long  attached  to  particular  places,  change 
the  external  character  of  their  shells,  and  thence  assxime  par- 
ticidar  forms,  which  have  been  regarded  as  distinct  species." 
Mr.  Wilton  satisfied  himself  that  Patella  atkleitca  could  be 
distinguished  from  the  common  limpet  of  our  coasts  by  its 
teeth,  and  also  that  a  similar  difi'erence  is  seen  between  the 
two  Cape  species,  P.  apieina  and  P.  longicostata.  It  will 
hot  be  said  that  the  incongruous  group  enimierated  under 
TEBuioglossa,  in  which  the  cuttlefish  and  river-snail  are  linked 
together,  at  all  approaches  perfection.  Undoubtedly  it  is  a 
strong  point  against  this,  or  any  other  mode  of  classification j 
that  it  placea  together,  in  an  unusual  and  embarrassing  man- 
E  ner,  eamivorous  and  phytivorous  mollusca,  "  widely  differ- 
ing in  habits  and  anatomical  characters."  But  it  may  \>k 
replied,  that  in  some  classes  the  general  characteristics  are 
equally  liable  to  mislead.  Take,  for  example,  the  slug 
family,  which  is  made  to  include  Testacella ;  the  slug  being 
almost  exclusively  a  vegetable  feeder,  while  the  Testacella 
is  one  of  the  most  savage  of  flesh-eaters  well  known  to 
pursue  ilB  prey,  the  earthworm,  in  its  haunts  with  intense 
I  Voracity  and  cunning.  Even  the  shell  affords  little  or  no 
I  protection,  being  in  both  alike  the  merest  rudimentary  slruc- 
I     tnre,   serving  only  the  purpose  of  a  shield  when  the  long, 
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bli-uder  body  lies  curled  up,  and  even  then  is  insufficient  Id 
protrct  it  fnim  the  asMiulls  of  an  enemy.     The  teeth  of  the 
two,  however,  differ  in  some  important  particulars.    Those 
of  Limax  ari?  Rrrunged  in  very  numerous  straight  rows,  the 
central  one  in  each  of  which  is  the  typical  tooth,  the  others 
pwning  through  certain  modifications  of  form  and  character 
ait  th<-y  approach  the   outermost   edge   of  the  band.     The 
whole   odontofure   is    broad,    and    nearly  as    wide    as  it  is 
loD);;  the  number  of  teeth  in  each  row  almost  equals  the 
number  of  rows  the  total  of  which,  in  the  fully  grown  slug, 
reaches,  arcording  to  Thomson,    the   enormous    number  of 
^,000.     TTie  teeth  are  very  minute,  requiring  a  magnifi- 
cation of  at  least  200  diameters  to  resolve  the  finely  curved 
spines,  which  are  obviously  intended  only  for  rasping  vege- 
table matters.     The  odontofore  of  Teatacella  mauffei  ffig.  §0} 
offers   a   contrast ;    it   is  large    and   wide,  furnished  with 
not  more  than  fifty  semicircalar  rows  of  teeth,  gradually  dimi- 
nishing in  aze  as  they  approach  the  central  row,  the  median     'i 
teeth  being  the  smallest,  almost  rudimentary  in  their  cha-    R 
ractcr.     The    outermost    teeth    on    the    band    are    of  great     l] 
strength,   barbed   and    sharply   pointed   at    the   extremity,    'I 
broader  towards  tlie  base,  and  furnished  with  a  nipple-like     I 
process  which  serves  the  purpose  of  a  kind  of  lever  attach- 
ment to  the  tooth,  and  connects  it  with  the  basement  mem- 
brane.    A  set  of  powerful  muscles  preside  over  this  organ  of    ; 
destruction,  and  thus  the  little  animal  is  enabled  to  erect  its 
teeth  and  plunge  them  into  the  body  of  its  victim. 

It  may  be  said  to  admit  of  a  doubt  whether  the  voracious 
feedingCephalopodsarerightly  placed  by  Gray — ^whether  iSepia 
officinalis  (fig.  22),  with  its  contractile  proboscis,  prehensile 
spiny  collar,  and  odontofore  furnished  with  fifty  rows  of 
shark-like  teeth,  its  gizzard  for  trituration,  and  its  crop  for 
storing,  all  implying  a  higher  degree  of  organizHtion,  can  be 
classed  with  such  families  as  Paludinidee.  Another  carnivo- 
rous species,  though  not  resembling  the  Cephalopod  in  gene- 
ral characters  and  modes  of  pursuit  and  destruction,  are  not 
the  less  equally  inimical  to  the  mussel  and  other  shell- 
fish—the whelk  family. 

The  odontofore  of  Buccinum  undaium  is  a  rather  long, 
narrow  band,  bearing  a  hundred  rows  of  teeth,  the  medians 
of  which  are  crested  with  points  bent  upon  themselves ;  the 
laterals  are  similar,  but  smaller,  hooked  and  tipped  with 
silica.  The  proboscis  is  cylindrical,  and  armed  with  sharp, 
slender  spines,  which  enables  the  animal  by  a  succession  of 
strokes  to  penetrate  the  hardest  shell,  and  in  a  short  time 
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gain  access  to  die  interior.  In  Bome  respects  tlie  odontofore 
©f  the  whelk  reaemhles  that  of  vegetable  feeders. 

Chitonida:,  with  their  honiy  jaws  and  long,  elender 
tongues  bristling  with  numerous  rows  of  teeth,  tipped  with 
Itrong,  dark- coloured  claws,  two  of  which  are  more  pro- 
minent than  the  rest,  whose  general  structural  characters 
closely  resemble  l'atellid»e,  find  a  place  among  a  very  different 
class.  Strom  nearly  a  century  ago  observed  both  a  general 
and  anatomical  resemblance  between  the  Coat-of-mail  (Chiton) 
and  Limpet  (Patella),  and  noted  the  fact  that,  although  both 
■were  vegetable  feeders,  and  the  structure  of  their  shells  differ, 
there  is  sufficient  general  resemblance  to  induce  systemato- 
logistB  to  place  them  in  one  family.  Fissurella  is  evidently 
a  near  relation  of  Patella ;  it  is  furnifthed  with  nearly  the 
eame  kind  of  mandibles  as  well  as  odontofore.  Cuvier  be- 
lieved Fissurella  and  Haliotis  to  be  closely  allied.  Indubitably 
the  latter  hears  in  many  of  its  external  characters  a  striking 
resemblance  to  Patella;  but  if  a  comparison  of  its  lingual 
membrane  be  made,  we  at  once  discover  much  diversity 
"both  in  form  and  arrangement.  l)r.  Gray  separates  Fissu- 
rellidie  from  Patellidee  by  arranging  Dentalium  between 
them ;  and  although  Crepidulidae  differ  very  shghtly  from 
Patellidffi,  he  nevertheless  places  them  widely  apart. 

Trochidae,  while  they  resemble  in  many  respects  the 
families  just  spoken  of,  the  odontofore  differs  in  not  unim- 
portant particulars.  The  median  portion  of  the  band  is 
armed  with  many  teeth,  and  the  plura;  with  numerous  regu- 
larly arranged  uncini,  grow  gradually  more  and  iriore  simple 
and  slender  as  they  recede  from  the  central  row.  In  Trockug 
einerariua  (PI.  XI)  the  medians  a,re  large  and  heart-shaped, 
■with  five  somewhat  similar  teeth  on  either  side,  and  pleurte 
armed  with  ninety  uncini.     (Formula  cc  5  —  1  —  5  —  x.) 

Litorinidse,  which  are  found  freely  scattered  over  every 
quarter  of  the  globe,  scarcely  differ  in  any  particular,  and 
are  almost  exclusively  vegetable  feeders.  A  Jew  of  this 
family  seem  to  prefer  sponges  and  zoophytes,  but  this  prefer- 
ence is  shown  only  when  such  structures  are  loaded  with 
young  diatoms  or  vegetable  spores;  these  they  scrape  off, 
and  the  animal  body  is  left  untouched.  The  lingual  mem- 
branes of  all  are  alike,  save  in  the  most  unimportant  par- 
ticulars. Osier,  in  the  'Phil.  Trans.,'  1833,  tolerably  accu- 
rately describes  this  phytivorous  femily,  which,  he  says, 
"  have  three  distinct  modes  of  feeding.  They  browse  with 
opposite  horizontal  jaws,  they  rasp  their  food  with  an  armed 
tongue  stretched  over  an  elastic  and  movable  support,  or 
they  gorge  it  entire.     Trochus  craams  (fig.  48)  is  an  example 
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of  the  first,  TWAo  Hloreut  uf  the  second,  and  Patetia 
vulffata  '>r  I  he  third."  The  toiigue  of  Turbo  Htorem 
(n  flat  Ht rap- shaped  organ  of  more  than  two  inches  long] 
i^caeutH  three  ltni);iUidimil  nuiges  of  teeth,  which  recline 
bMekwM-d«,  and  rtk  set  like  scales,  with  very  little  elevation 
of  iht-ir  edges.  In  the  two  outer  rows  tlie  teeth  are  single, 
irregular,  crcscentic  in  shape,  and  set  hy  their  convexity. 
In  the  middle  row  the  teeth  are  small,  and  nearly  square  in 
»h*pe.  All  require  a  good  mf^nifying  power  to  discover 
their  beautifully  reticulated  appearance. 

It  c«tatnly  seems  somewhat  out  of  place  to  class  the  lai^e 
and  bold  Triton  with  Litorina,  since  the  odontofore  of  the 
fijrnier  differs  so  much  from  that  of  the  latter.  The  median 
tooth  i.1  armed  with  strong  recurved  cusps,  the  centre  oue 
lieing  long,  with  five  more  subdued  on  either  side;  the 
laterals,  three  in  number,  are  bold,  sickle-shaped  teeth,  one 
of  which  is  rather  broader  than  the  otiiers.  The  tongue  and 
spiny  buccal  plates  of  Triton  are  certMnly  indicative  of 
carnivorous  habits. 

Bulimus  (Buiimus  oblongua)  and  Helix  differ  but  little 
either  in  their  anatomical  characlers  or  in  that  of  their  denti- 
tion. The  odontofore  is  a  broad  band  with  numerous  similai' 
teeth ;  the  forms,  however,  of  the  teeth  themselves  are  very 
vjtried.  Some  of  the  cusps  on  the  teeth  of  this  genus  are 
naturally  very  pellucid.especially  so  if  the  tongue  be  mounted 
in  balsam,  wheu  they  frequently  escape  observation,  and 
owing  to  this  have  often  been  wrongly  described.  Its  man- 
dible somewhat  resembles  that  of  a  Cephalopod,  and  it  is 
worthy  of  inquiry  how  far  the  divisions  proposed  by  zoologists 
are  borne  out  by  this  part  of  the  organization.  The  Bulimi 
are  not  numerous  in  Britain  ;  it  appears  there  are  but  three 
indegenous  species  known,  and  one  of  them,  the  most 
common  {Bulimut  acittus),  has  been  restored  by  Moquin- 
Tandon  to  the  genus  Helix. 

A  study  of  the  odontofore  of  CyclostOToa  eUgans  (PI.  VIII, 
fig.  5)  seems  to  point  to  an  alliance  with  Trochus  (PI.  XI, 
fig.  48),  or  some  group  possessing  pleurte- 

In  their  mode  of  development  Nudibranchs  resemble 
Aplysia,  Bulla,  and  other  of  these  genera.  The  fry  of  the 
latter  are  almost  undlstinguishable  from  those  of  Tritonia 
and  Doris.  The  sea-slugs,  however,  differ  in  many  important 
particulars  from  their  land  congeners.  In  the  first  place, 
although  formerly  they  were  thought  to  be  phytivorous,  it 
is  now  certainly  known  that  a  greater  part  of  them  prefer 
animal  food."     The  odontofore  would  seem  to  indicate  this  j 

•  Tiwchel  discovereii  frre  sul,itiiiric  Held  in  Uie  wlii-a  of  Dolium  galen  ; 
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and  had  not  a  prehensile  collar,  with  its  sharp  fipiiics,  beoti 
found  in  connection  with  it,  we  might  without  lie§itation 
have  proijounced  tliera  carnivorous,  ^girui  ia  furniNhed 
with  an  additional  horny  jaw  or  plate,  situated  in  the  buccal 
lup;  it  acts  in  the  same  way  as  does  the  corneous  jaw 
of  Limax.  The  tongue  of  Dorit  iuberatliUa  is  broad, 
»,and  covered  over  with  nineteen  rows  of  Kiuiple  recurved 
teeth.  The  median  tooth  appears  to  he  deficient,  while  the 
.laterals  are  num^ous,  about  seventy  on  each  side,  hooked 
.or  recurved,  increasing  in  size  as  they  leave  the  median  Une. 

Eolij papulosa  {fig.  40)  the  odoutofore  is  narrow,  and  fur- 
■nished  with  a  longitudinal  series  of  teeth,  cuiiouBly  articulated, 
l>earing  a  striking  reseinbliince  to  the  spinal  column  of 
Tertebrate  animals.  And  thus  do  we  find  the  structure  of 
,the  odontofore  assisting  greatly  in  our  knowledge  of  the 
Affinities  of  these  animals;  it  Is,  indeed,  surprising  how  the 
characteristics  of  a  shell  (j»erhaj)s  before  misunderstood) 
concur  to  bear  out  the  affinities  indicated  by  tlie  odontofore ; 
And  when  the  mandible  can  be  made  available  as  an  addi- 
tional distinctive  aid  to  investigation,  we  may  hope  at  no 
distant  day  to  discover  "  the  origin  of  species  "  among  the 
mollusca. 

Many  other  peculiarities  will  be  observed  upon  making 
a  close  examination  and  careful  comparison  of  the  numerous 
longues  represented  in  the  plates  accompanying  this  paper. 

The  Woodwardian  collection  of  lingual  membranes  has 
not  only  fiimished  materials  for  the  observations  submitted 
to  your  notice,  but  has  also  suggested  practical  points  which 
I  am  sure  will  be  of  interest,  if  not  of  value,  to  collectors  of 
Bpecimens.  The  late  Mr.  J.  P.  Woodward,  assisted  by  friends, 
collected  upwards  of  two  hundred  specimens.  Among  his 
contributors  I  find  the  names  of  H,.  M'Andrew,  J.  W.  WUton, 
L.  Barrett,  Dr.  Troschel,  Hugh  Owen,  J.  Leckenby,  Dr. 
Itavencl  of  South  Carolina,  &c.  The  specimens  ore  mounted 
in  various  media,  such  as  the  experience  of  the  preparer  and 
mounter  seems  to  have  su^ested — Canada  balsam,  glycerine, 

Panceri,  3i  per  cent,  uf  free  sulpliuric  anbjdride  in  the  same  secretion,  us 
well  B9  sulpliuric  Hcid  in  four  species  of  Tritonium, — in  a  Casaif,  two 
Murices,  and  an  Aptysia.  This  discoiery,  apart  from  its  special  interest, 
offers  a  partial  eiplannl.ion  of  tLe  facilit;  -nitli  wliicb  Ibe  boring  go&teropod 
Keois  to  penetrati;  sbeJIs,  &c. 

On  taking  tbe  small  quoutitiea  at  mj  command  o(  both  eolid  and  fluid 
portions  of  carnivomua  and  nhjtivorons  mollusca,  and  di^stiu^  in  ether, 
evaporating  and  submitling  tnem  to  Browning's  direct-vision  niioroapectro- 
Mope,  I  ohtuned  indications  of  Chloroplijll  and  Cruorine.  No  doubt,  if 
larger  quantiliea  of  each  vera  taken,  and  the  residue  carefully  heated,  posi- 
tive bands  would  appear  in  the  spectrum. 
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caitor  oil,  Bcale's  ci^ASote  solution,  Farrant's  glycerine  and 
I  gum ;  «  few  only  arc  prepared  dry.     Of  aU  the  fluids  em- 

[iloyrd  liulsam  is  certainly  the  worst ;  it  spoils  or  destroys  all 
(he  dt-taiU  uf  i he  more  delicate  tongues;  they  are,  indeed, 
rendered  so  transparent  that  points  of  importance  not  onlj 
i-Wflpc  nb«T»ation,  but  errors  of  interpretation  are  very 
likely  to  ereep  into  our  drawings  and  descriptions.  By  ftj 
the  inost  Kuitahle  medium  for  the  greater  number  of  tongues 
D  IB  glycerine  of  various  dilutions.     The  following  method  of 

B  preparing  and  mounting  I    find  successful; — After  having 

\  killed  the  mollusc  by  drowning  in  cold  water,  with  or  with- 

out a  few  drops  of  sweet  spirits  of  nitre  mixed  in  it,  and 
I  having  removed  as  much  of  the  soft  parts  as  possible  by  re- 

peated washings,  or  by  cleanly  dissecting  out  the  tongue  with 
scalpel  and  forceps,  it  may  be  put  into  a  test  tube  containing 
a  small  quantity  of  a  weak  solution  of  caustic  potash.  In  a 
few  days  it  should  be  removed,  washed  with  water,  and  sub- 
I  spquenlly  transferred  to  a  very  dilute  solution  of  acetic  or 

hydrochloric  acid.     On  removal  from  the  acid  it  should  be 
I  washed  with  water,  and  immersed  in  a  solution  of  glycerine 

of  the  strength  of  one  part  Price's  glycerine  to  two  of  (fistilled 
I  water,  and  finally  mounted  in  a  shallow  cell  in  the  same 

.  solution.     Another  medium  found  to  answer  well  in  some 

I  instances  is  composed  of  three  parts  glycerine  solution  and 

I  one  part  carbolic  acid;   the  tongue  in  this   instance  must 

]  be  previously  immersed  in  spirits  of  wine.    Another  medium 

I  is  composed  of  two  grains  of  bichloride  of  mercury,  forty 

'  grains  of  chloride  of  sodium,  fourteen  drachms  of  glycerine, 

and  oight  ounces  of  water.     This,  if  a  cloud  appear  in  the 
solution,  must  be  filtered  through  fine  blotting  paper.    Some 
of  the  tongues  of  marine  species.  Cephalopoda  in  particular, 
I  require  much   cleansing   and  washing  before  they  can  be 

mounted;  then  it  is  better  to  mount  them  dry  in  a  dark  cell. 
The  catalogue  accompanying  the  preparations  shows  that    j 
'  Woodward  approved  of  the  tongue  classification  as  proposed 

by  Troschel,  and  he  endeavoured  to  arrange  his  collection    ' 

accordingly.     He,  however,  commences  with  Cephalopods, 

I  four  only  of  which  are   found  among  the  specimens,  and 

these  by  no  means  well  or  vciy  suitably  mouuted.     Ptero- 

pods ;    there   is   not  a    single   specimen    to  represent  this 

family ;    Gastcropods  forming  nearly  the  whole  of  the  col- 

I  lection.     The    Pulmonifera    are  tolerably  well  represented. 

The  present  possessor  of  the  cabinet  having   added   many 

I  specimens,    the    total    number    is    at    the    time    of  writing 

about  240,  inclusive,  I  believe,  of  a  few  sections  of  shells. 


On  Fungoid  Growtus  in  Aqukouh  Solutions  of  Silica, 
and  their  Artikiciai.  Fossilization.  By  William 
Chandler  Roberts,  F.C.S.,  Associate  Royal  School  of 
Mines,  and  Henry  J.  Slack,  F.G.S.,  Sec.  R.M.S. 

(Read  Mbj] 3th,  1868.) 

By  kind  permiseion  of  the  Master  of  the  Mint  (Professor 
Graham)  the  following  experiments  and  observations  were 
made  in  his  laboratory  by  Mr.  Roberts, 

By  bringing  together  112  grammes  of  silieate  of  sodaj  67'2 
grammes  of  diy  hydrochloric  acid,  and  1  litre  of  water,  and 
dialysing  for  four  days,  a  solution  of  colloid  silica,  containing 
4"9  per  cent,  of  silicic  anhydride,  remains  upon  the  dialyser, 
the  chloride  of  sodium  and  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid  having 
diffused  away.  This  solution  becomes  pectous  somewhat 
rapidly,  forming  a  sold  jelly,  which  may  be  dried  into  a 
InstTOus  hydrate  by  two  days'  exposure  to  vacuum  over  sul- 
phuric acid,  or  by  a  more  protracted  evaporation  in  air.  This 
solid  is  remarkably  like  the  opal  from  Zimapan,  but  contains 
'!Bl-4  per  cent,  of  water.  There  does  not  appear  to  be  any 
fiirther  loss  of  water  by  exposure  to  air ;  a  specimen  dried  in 
TECuo,  that  had  been  in  air  for  three  years,  still  retained 
£1'35  per  cent,  of  water.  Natural  opals  contain  from  3  to  13 
per  cent,  of  water. 

In  a  specimen  of  hydrate  of  silica  prepared  as  above,  and 
idlowed  to  consolidate  slowly  into  a  compact  mineral  mass, 
Mr.  Roberts  observed  arborescent  forms,  which,  when  viewed 
■with  the  naked  eye,  bore  considerable  resemblance  to  certain 
formations  in  moss  agates.  Exanaiuation  with  a  microscope 
showed  that  the  structure  had  a  vegetable  appearance  ;  and 
on  beibg  shown  to  Mr,  Slack,  be  suggested  that  it  might  be  an 
artificial  fossil  of  one  of  the  various  formsof  mould.  In  many 
cases  the  vegetation  appeared  in  the  form  of  bundles  of  radiat- 
.ing  and  branched  fibres,  such  as  are  shown  in  PI. XII, fig.  I. 
Xn  other  instances  the  fibres  were  branched,  but  the  radiating 
character  was  imperfectly  shown.  With  a  magnification  of 
100  a  beaded  structure  was  apparent  in  most  of  the  threads, 
and  this  character  was  stritingly  brought  out  by  higher 
powers.  In  many  eases  the  terminal  cells  were  surrounded 
by  spaces,  as  shown  in  fig.  2,  as  if  the  silica  had  been  eaten 
away,  or  reduced  in  bulk  by  removal  of  a  portion  of  its  water. 
These  spaces  did  not  exert  a  refractive  power  materially 
diifering  from  that  of  the  adjacent  parts. 

Mr.  Roberts  and  Mr.  Slack  determined  to  investigate  the 
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mMler  further,  Pinploying  different  solutions  of  hytlrate  uf 
silica.  Mr.  Uobrrts  found  that  all  Ihe  air-dried  specimens 
of  trilica  it)  the  laboratory  at  the  Mint  contained  bundles  of 
radiating  tibrei  varying  in  diameter  from  0*2  mm.  to  0*5  mm., 
anil  in  some  cases  1  mm. ;  and  when  magnified  the  fibres  re- 
solved thcmoclves  into  bended  cells.  Specimens  of  the  jelly 
dried  in  vacuo  were  quite  free  from  these  fibres.  Gelatinous 
silica,  stored  in  completely  filled  bottles,  exhibited  no  fibres, 
but  they  did  occur  in  some  other  bottles  which  were  only 
partially  filled. 

An  examination  of  about  fifteen  specimens  showed  that  in 
no  case  was  there  any  api)earance  of  the  passage  of  colloid 
silica  into  crystalline  silica. 

Mr.  Barff,  F.C.S.,  assistant  to  Professor  Williamson,  was 
kind  enough  to  prepare  for  Mr.  Slack  a  solution  containing. 
about  4  per  cent,  of  silica,  obtained  by  dialysis  in  University 
College  laboratory.  In  one  specimen,  which  had  been  exposed 
for  a  few  days  to  the  air,  Mr.  Barff  noticed  threads,  which 
proved  to  be  fungoid.  He  also  found  that  similar  threads 
were  not  destroyed  by  contact  with  strong  (cold)  hydrochloric 
acid,  nor  even  by  a  mixture  of  hydrochloric  and  hydrofluoric 
acids. 

All  the  specimens  of  silica  solution  supplied  by  Mr.  Barff 
to  Mr.  Slack,  whether  kept  in  bottles  nearly  full  and  corked, 
in  bottles  containing  much  air,  or  in  open  vessels,  exhibitedi 
the  mildew  threads  in  the  coui-so  of  a  week  or  ten  days. 

In  order  to  test  the  aptitude  of  a  solution  of  pure  dialysed 
hydrate  of  silica  to  further  the  growth  of  fungoid  vegetation^, 
Mr.  Slack  made  the  following  experiments,  selecting  silica' 
solutions  in  which  no  trace  of  vegetation  could  be  discovered. 

On  the  26th  March  a  small  tube  bottle  was  nearly  filled. 
with  the  silica  solution,  a  piece  of  mouldy  cheese  was  placed 
at  the  bottom,  and  the  bottle  corked.  In  a  second  bottle,. 
filled  with  the  solution,  a  small  piece  of  live  moes  was  placed. 
The  next  day  the  part  of  the  solution  immediately  over  the 
cheese  in  the  first  bottle  turned  milky,  and  flocculent-looking 
projections  rose  from  the'cheese.  On  the  third  day  the  solu-' 
tion  was  completely  gelatinized  and  milky. 

On  the  27th  March  a  small  portion  of  periosteum  from  a' 
mouldy  bone  was  placed  in  a  similar  bottle  and  solution. 
Gelatinization  took  place  as  when  the  cheese  was  employed. 
No  gelatinization  occurred  at  that  time  in  the  bottle  contain- 
ing the  moss. 

On  the  31st  patches  of  mould  appeared  at  the  top  of  the 
first  bottle,  and  the  next  day  a  similar  growth  was  observed- 
at  the  top  of  the  solution  in  the  third  bottle. 


mU 
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On  the  Snd  April  three  tubular- looking  threticis  were  noticed 
in  the  buttle  wiih  (he  cheese.  Subsequent  exnminatiou  showed 
them  to  be  tubes  formed  by  the  escape  of  some  gaseous 
matter ;  and  at  a  later  date  Mr,  Roberts  noticed  their  reflcm- 
blance  to  some  appearances  in  a  moss  agate  In  his  possession 
(figs.  4  and  5).  As  the  silica  contracted,  it  formed  various 
lens-shaped  bubbles,  with  remarkably  brilliant  reflecting 
surfaces. 

On  the  same  day  a   small  mush  room-shaped  object  was 

^jLOticed  in  the  bottle  with  the  periosteum,  and  Mr.  Berkely 

subsequently  pointed  out  its  resemblance  to  Mucor  clavatus. 

On  the  6th  April  the  bit  of  moss  exhibited  a  conspicuous 
growth  of  mycelium  threads.  This  bottle,  though  corked, 
dowly  gelatinized.  Another  bottle,  in  which  a  piece  of 
parsnip  was  immersed  in  silica  solution,  produced  a  plentiful 
growth  of  mycelium  threads.  When  gelatinization  had  taken 
place  the  cork  of  this  bottle  was  removed,  evaporation 
ensued,  and  the  silica  soliditied  with  numerous  cracks  and 
fissures.  The  fungoid  threads  gi'ew  freely  from  the  surface  of 
the  silica  after  partial  solidifi cation  had  taken  place,  and  the 
process  of  cracking  by  slow  contraction  did  not  seem  always 
to  break  the  slender  threads.  Fungoid  threads  growing  out 
of  this  partially  solidified  sihca  produced  httle  balls  of  spores 
in  air.  A  bottle  of  the  solution,  into  which  a  little  mould 
from  stale  beer  was  placed,  was  filled  in  a  week  or  two  with 
fiingoid  growths,  scattered  through  the  silica,  which  gelati- 
nized slowly.  Some  silica  solution  placed  in  an  open  evapo- 
.  rating  diah,  shghtly  covered  with  paper  to  keep  out  dnst,  soon 
exhibited  the  fiingoid  threads.  It  was  allowed  to  gelatinize 
and  Bohdify,     It  then  presented  the  appearance  of  fie.  3. 

The  preceding  experiments  show  the  facility  with  which 
moulds  will  grow  in  a  solution  of  pure  sihca  in  distilled 
■water,  and  the  way  in  which  they  may  be  artificially  fossi-r 
lized. 

It  is  curious  to  note  that  such  delicate  structures  as  these 
fungoid  and  beaded  threads  are  not  torn  or  materially  com- 

Sessed  in  the  process  of  solidification  of  the  colloid  silica.  In 
r.  Roberts's  specimens,  in  which  the  solidification  took  place 
very  slowly,  the  fungoid  plants  look  in  as  natural  a  condition 
as  when  they  were  floating  freely  in  the  limpid  solution. 

Mr.  Roberts  finds  that  a  jelly  containing  5  per  cent,  of 
silicic  anhydride,  10  mm.  thick,  will  dry,  after  three  weeks' 
exposure  to  air,  at  a  mean  temperature  of  10  C,  or  50  F.,  to 
a  solid  lamina  1-5  mm.  thick  ;  but  when  free  floating  groups 
of  the  fungoid  fibres  are  compared  with  those  artificially, 
fossilized  in    his  specimens,  there  is  no  evidence  that  any. 
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■imiUr  amount  of  compression  has  been  experienced  ty  them, 
md  a  careful  microscopic  examination  by  both  authors  of  this 
paper  shows  th«t  only  a  slight  distiirbanee  in  the  position  of 
■omr  of  thf  terminal  cells  has  taken  place. 

U  would  thus  sct-m  thai  Ihe  contraction  of  the  gelatinous 
■ilica  into  the  solid  hydrate  differs  materially  from  the  condi- 
tions that  wouhl  result  from  a  mechanical  pressure  acting  from 
without,  as  when  water  is  squeezed  out  of  a  aponge,  or  from 
a  mere  rash  of  molecules  from  the  outer  layers  towards  the 
ocntn*.  ~J^M 


On  a  New  Form  0/ Condenser  with  a  Blue  Tinted  Field 
Lkxs.     By  W.  H.  Hall,  F.R.M.S. 

(Read  Uay  13lb,  186S.) 

SoMB  few  months  ago  I  was  aeked  by  several  of  the 
membftrs  of  the  Cambridge  Heath  Microscopical  Society  to 
recommend  a  coudenaer  of  such  a  price  as  to  be  consistent 
with  the  sums  paid  for  the  cheap  student's  microscopes  pur- 
chuml  by  them ;  but  not  finding  one  suitable  for  this  purpose, 
I  made  some  sn^estions  to  Mr.  Swift,  of  Kingsland  Road, 
who  undertook  to  carry  them  out,  and  has  succeeded  so  well 
that  1  have  thought  it  desirable  to  direct  attention  to  the 
result. 

There  are  two  optical  combinations,  one — the  cheaper — 
sufficiently  corrected  for  achromatism  for  ordinary  purposes, 
and  connected  with  a  suitable  mounting ;  the  other  achro- 
matic, and  more  elaborate  in  its  mechanical  arrangements. 
Both  forms  are  on  the  table,  and  will  be  understood  by  the 
engravings  attached  to  this  paper. 

The  under,  which  may  be  called  the  field  glass,  is  a  plano- 
conves.  lens  of  low  curvature,  made,  if  intended  for  use  with 
artificial  light,  of  blue  glass  of  sufficient  depth  of  tint  to 
neutralize  ftie  yellow  rays,  and  produce  a  soft  daylight  effect, 
which  I  have  found  very  grateful  to  the  eyes  in  longrcon- 
tinued  observations,  A  simuar  shaped  lens  of  colourless  glass 
is  provided  for  solar  light ;  this  condenses  the  light  on  a  deep 
plano-convex  combination  of  plate  and  flint  glass,  having 
somewhat  difierent  curves  in  the  cheaper  and  more  expensive 
forms,  and  worked  at  a  much  less  cost  in  the  one  than  in  the 
other.  The  angle  of  light  given  by  each  is,  however,  the 
same — about  110°, 


,.  optical  Gombi 
I.  Rack  adjustment  for  focusBing. 
:.  Sliding  frame  wit))  black  spols 
for  dark-ground  illnniinatiOLL. 
1.  Large  diaphragm. 


n.  Uotating  cap  to  cerr;  test  Btopi, 
f .  Small  diapbrsgDi  of  apertures. 
G.  Polarizing  prism. 
H.  Seienite  aispLrHgm. 
I.  Oblique  light  shutter. 


I  part  of  the  condenser  I  shall  have  to  mention  presently. 
\      The  mechanical  portions  of  the  condenser  consist  in  the 
L  cheap  form  of  an  outer  tube  having  a  bayonet  catch  to  attach 
voj,.  XVI.  k 
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it  to  the  under  p1»tp  of  the  t-tngi;  of  the  microscope,  and  an 
inner  <lidiii^  tuhc  within  that  to  carry  the  lenses,  and  a 
disphriLKm  with  pt-rforations  for  a  polarizing  prism,  spot  for 
durK>t;rniiiid  illumination,  and  shutter  for  oblique  light.  In 
the  more  expensive  instrumctit  the  focus  is  obtained  by  a 
rack -and -pinion  adjiiKtment,  anil  the  upper  part  of  the  tube  is 
pirrccd  no  n»  to  admit  of  a  frame,  having  two  central  stops,  to 
slide  closely  beneath  tlie  field  glass,  thereby  giving  a  more 
intensely  dark  ground  than  can  be  got  with  the  stops  at  a 
greater  distance  from  the  lenses,  and  at  the  same  time  per- 
mitting till!  p<flariscopc  to  be  used  in  conjunction  with  the 
«p»lfl. 

The  large  diaphragm  lias  also  two  smaller  ones  revolving 
upon  it— one  picrct'd  with  a  series  of  holes,  gradually  increas- 
ing in  diameter,  and  the  other  with  three  perforations,  one 
open,  two  conlaiuing  selenite  films  so  arranged  as  to  rotate 
behind  the  polarizer.  Lastly,  there  is  a  revoh-ing  cap  to  carry 
Mops  for  the  examination  of  test  objects,  the  stops  being  made 
removable  at  the  will  of  the  operator.  The  various  parts 
renuiring  it  are  centered  by  spring  catches. 

The  special  value  of  this  condenser  is  considered  to  be — 

1.  It  can  be  used  with  marked  advantage  with  objectives 
from  2  inch  to  ith  inch ;  with  my  Powell  and  Lealand's  ^fth 
and  I)  eye-piece  I  have  easily  checked  the  dots  on  P.  angu- 
latum. 

"2.  The  remarkable  daylight  softness  produced  by  the  tinted 
fiohl  lens  «l^eii  ni^cd  Willi  ;Htiticial  Sigh  t^  also  dispensing  with 
the  necessity  of  blue  lamp  chimneys. 

3.  It  is  a  very  effective  spot  lens,  and  dark-ground  illumi- 
nator, with  polarized  Hght, 

4.  An  almost  indispensable  requisite  for  polarized  light 
when  using  high  powers  with  the  object  mounted  in  fluid. 

5.  And  not  least  important,  the  ease  and  rapidity  with 
which  the  changes  from  ordinary  to  oblique  and  plain  or 
coloured  polarized  light,  with  the  other  combinations  I  have 
named,  can  be  made. 

That  you  may  have  the  opportunity  of  examining  the 
instrument,  and  judging  of  its  worth  for  yourselves,  I  am 
desired  by  Mr.  Swift  to  ask  the  Society's  acceptance  of  one 
in  its  complete  form,  with  polarizer  and  paraboloid,  and 
adapted  to  the  microscopes  made  by  him  for  the  Society. 


Ill 


On  the  Improvement  of  Nachet's  Stereo-psbudoscopic 
Binocular  Microscope.  By  Charles  Heisch^  F.C.S., 
F.R.M.S.,  &c. 

(Eead  May  13th,  1868.) 

At  the  conclusion  of  last  session  Dr.  Carpenter  brought* 
before  the  Society  Nachet's  Stereoscopic  and  Pseudoscopic 
Microscope^  pointing  out  its  advantages  and  disadvantages. 
It  struck  me  that  by  slightly  modifying  its  construction  the 
disadvantages  might  be  removed,  and  that  it  might  thus  be 
made  to  combine  to  a  great  extent  the  advantages  of  both 
the  Nachet  and  the  Wenham  form  of  instrument.      A  re- 


ference to  the  subjoined  figure,  which  represents  the  essential 
parts  of  Nachet's  instrument,  will  show  the  defects  to  be 
overcome,  a,  b  is  the  posterior  of  the  objective,  c,  rf,  e,  f 
a  piece  of  thick  parallel  glass,  ground  at  one  end  to  an  angle 
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of  45^,  the  reflectmg  suijace  e,  d  being  just  large  enough  to 
cover  half  the  aperture  of  the  objective. 

The  elosa  is  so  mounted  that  it  can  be  pushed  half  my 
BCTOH  the  objective,  in  which  case  the  reflecting  mu&ce  t,  i 
will  be  oppo»ed  to  the  left-hand  half  of  the  olgective,  in- 
stead of  to  the  right,  as  in  the  figure.  ^,  i^  A  is  a  reflectug 
prism,  the  face,  g,  t,  being  parallel  to  e,  /,  and  g,  h,  at  ri^ 
angles  to  rays  entering  the  prion  perpendicular  to  g,  i,  waA. 
reflected  from  i,  h.  One  body  of  the  microecope  is  fixed  n 
as  to  receive  the  rays  r,  r,  which  pass  from  that  half  of  &a 
object-glass  iLot  opposed  to  the  rdecdng  snr&ce  e,  d.  The . 
other  body  is  so  placed  as  to  receive  ue  rays  r',  r*,  whidt 
have  been  reflected  from  c,  d,  and  i,  H.  When  e,  d,  e,fu  in 
the  position  represented  iu  the  ^ure,  the  effect  is  stereo- 
scopic ;  when  it  is  pushed  so  that  the  rays  fixim  the  oUiet 
half  of  the  object-glass  are  reflected,  the  left-hand  image  is 
presented  to  the  right  eye,  and  the  right-hand  to  the  left 
eye,  and  the  effect  is,  of  course,  pseudoscopic. 

The  disadvantages  to  be  overcome  are  these : 

1.  The  unreflected  image  is  seen  only  through  Uie  thick 
piece  of  glass  e,  d,  e,  f,  and  though,  if  uiis  be  very  perfect 
worked,  tne  loss  in  definition  is  hot  great,  it  ia  stall  qoite 
perceptible. 

2.  Owing  to  its  large  size,  the  glass  c,  d,  e,  f  can  never 
be  completely  removed  from  the  object-glass,  so  the  instru- 
ment cannot  be  used  as  a  imiocular  microscope. 

8.  From  the  same  cause,  the  prism  g,  i,  h  must  be  so  far 
from  c,  d,  e,  f  that  the  bodies  of  the  microscope  must  be 
nearly  parallel,  which  prevents  the  possibility  of  using  the 
draw-tubes  as  a  means  of  adjustment  for  the  difference  in  the 
width  of  diflerent  persons'  eyes,  which  adjustment  is  obtained 
by  making  g,  i,  A,  together  with  the  body  over  it,  move  in  a 
horizontal  direction  nearer  to  or  farther  from  c,  d,  e,  f. 
This  arrangement  gives  rise  to  two  inconveniences  : — First 
If  the  eyepieces  are  so  made  that  both  images  shall  be  in 
focus  when  g,  i,  A  is  in  any  given  position,  the  reflected 
image  is  thrown  quite  out  of  focus  as  soon  as  it  is  moved. 
Second.  It  is  difficult  to  make  a  fitting  to  carry  the  prisK 
and  the  body  of  the  microscope  which  shall  not  become  loose 
by  wear,  in  which  case  the  instrument  is  at  once  out  of 
adjustment. 

To  remedy  this  defect,  I  first  reduce  the  glass  c,  d,  e,  f 
to  a  simple  reflecting  prism  by  cutting  it  down  the  dotted 
line  from  d.  The  direct  image  is  now  seen  without  the  in- 
tervention of  any  glass ;  by  a^ropriate  mounting,  the  prism 
may  sdll  be  moved  from  one  side  of  the  object-glass  to  the 
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other,  to  produce  either  stereoscopic  or  pseudoscopic  effects, 
and  on  account  of  its  small  size  can  be  withdrawn  from  the 
object-glass  altogether  into  a  small  recess,  and  thus  convert 
the  instrument  into  a  uniocular  microscope,  thus  removing 
the  first  two  objections.  The  reduction  in  the  size  of  the 
first  prism  enables  the  second  prism  g,  i,  h  to  be  brought 
close  into  the  object-glass,  and  thus  the  second  body  can  be 
placed  at  such  an  angle  to  the  first  that  the  draw-tubes  can 
be  used,  as  inWenham^s  instrument,  to  regulate  the  distance 
of  the  eyepieces.  The  second  prism  and  body  may  tlius  be 
made  fixtures,  and  not  only  the  danger  of  getting  loose  by 
work  be  done  away  with,  but  if  the  eyepiece  be  once  pro- 
perly adjusted  for  focus,  they  afterwards  move  simul- 
taneously, and  can  be  focussed  together  as  in  an  ordinary 
instrument,  thus  removing  the  third  objection. 

It  may  be  asked,  what  advantages  does  this  form  of  in- 
strument possess  over  that  in  ordinary  use  ?  I  was  at  first 
inclined  to  think,  that  beyond  being  a  pretty  illustration  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  eyes  may  be  deceived  by  ])re- 
senting  to  them  the  wrong  side  of  an  object,  not  any.  But 
closer  acquaintance  with  the  instrument  has  convinced  me, 
not  only  that  this  is  of  practical  value,  but  that  there  are 
other  advantages  besides.  When  there  is  a  very  slight 
difference  in  the  planes  in  which  two  objects  or  parts  of 
an  object  lie,  it  is  difiicult,  even  with  the  binocular  instrument, 
to  say  if  two  parts,  a  and  i,  are  exactly  in  the  same  plane. 
One  thinks  a  may  be  above  b,  but  does  not  feel  sure ;  if,  how- 
ever, on  moving  the  prism  from  one  side  of  the  object-glass 
to  the  other,  a  distinct  difierence  is  observable,  the  doubt  is 
converted  into  a  certainty.  Another  advantage  is  that,  owing 
to  the  prism  g,  i,  h  having  an  independent  adjustment,  it  is 
easier  to  get  a  perfect  coincidence  iu  the  position  of  the  two 
images,  together  with  a  perfect  reflectid  image,  than  where 
no  independent  adjustment  is  possible  after  the  prism  is  once 
ground.  This  perfect  coincidence  of  position  is  of  compara- 
tively little  importance  to  those  who  have  strong  muscles  to  the 
eye,  but  to  those  who,  like  myself,  have  a  weak  internal 
rectus  muscle,  it  makes  all  the  difference  between  comfort 
and  discomfort. 

I  may  mention  that  I  have  met  with  several  persons  who 
have  great  difficulty  in  using  the  ordinary  binocular  micro- 
scope, who  use  the  instrument  now  brought  before  the  Society 
with  ease  and  comfort. 


On  a  Rkversiri.k  CoHPHEOsoaiuu  tfiM  Be^'olving  Dike. 
By  Samuei.  PlPBK,  F.R.M.S. 

(Beftd  June  lOtb,  1S6S.} 

FBlQrRKT  u8e  of  the  ordinary  live-box  has  made  us  all 
fully  aware  of  its  attendant  i-viU.  Valuable  specimenB  (seen 
nerbaps  for  the  first  time)  are  frequently  crushed  in  the  en- 
OMVOur  to  arrest  their  active  movements,  thus  showing  us 
the  aciccsuity  of  devising  means  of  applying  a  gradual  pres- 
sure which  will  prevent  this  danger,  and  also  be  of  service 
where  objects  are  required  to  be  flattened  when  undei 
observution. 

This  requisition  has  been  completely  met  by  the  com- 
pressorium  of  Messrs.  Ross;  there  is,  however,  one  great 
disadvantage  attending  this  form,  that  of  being  non-reversi- 
ble, which  is  of  the  utmost  imporlance,  as  it  is  only  possible 
to  examine  one  side  or  surface  of  the  specimen,  instead  of  all 
its  parts. 

There  are  two  or  three  reversible  forms  at  present  in  use, 
all  of  which,  however,  necessitate  removal  from  the  stage  of 
the  microscope,  to  be  readjusted  or  turned  over,  and  in 
consequence,  the  object  has  again  to  be  sought  for,  and  if 
BmaU,  this  is  not  only  an  uncertain  and  tedious  operation, 
but  an  unnecessary  tax  upon  the  eyes  and  patience. 

In  the  arrangement  1  am  about  to  submit  to  the  Society, 
I  think  I  may  say  the  advantages  of  both  kinds  are  combined, 
with  far  greater  facilities  in  regard  to  reversibility  and  ease 
of  manipulation,  a  single  motion  being  sufficient  to  show  both 
surfaces  of  the  object  almost  instantaneously,  without  the 
slightest  disarrangement  of  position  or  of  focus,  and  in  addi- 
tion, it  is  furnished  with  a  revolving  disk  for  the  examina- 
tion of  dry  objects. 

It  is  available  for  all  modes  of  illumination,  the  Lieber- 
kuhn  requiring  ihe  addition  of  a  small  movable  arm  of 
blackened  metal  carrying  a  central  disk  or  spot,  which  can 
be  turned  aside  when  not  employed,  as  in  Listen's  dark  walls. 
It  is  also  applicable  to  objectives  of  any  depth. 

This  compressorium  consists  of  two  circular  metal  frames, 
the  inner  surface  of  each  being  grooved  (in  a  similar  manner 
as  in  the  mounting  of  spectacles)  to  receive  a  thin  glass, 
which  is  held  in  position  by  means  of  a  thumb-screw,  and  in 
event  of  breakage,  fresh  glasses  may  be  instantly  applied  by 
the  most  inexperienced,  by  simply  reversing  the  screw  and 
dropping  another  into  the  recess. 


Pi  FEB,  a  Reversible  Compreisorium  with  Revolving  Disk.    1 15 

For  the  purpose  of  placing  the  object  in  position,  the 
upper  disk  is  made  to  turn  aside  by  a  lateral  movement, 
after  which  it  is  again  brought  above,  and  pressure  applied 
by  a  milled-head  and  fine  screw,  which  depresses  tlie  top 
&ame  to  the  point  of  contact,  or  as  near  as  may  be  desirable. 

This  movable  frame  is  carried  on  a  cylinder,  within  which 
ia  a  closely-fitting  spring  box  containing  the  screw,  sur- 
rounded by  a  spiral  steel  coil,  which  separates  the  glasses 
■when  it  is  required  to  withdraw  the  specimen. 

These  tubes  working  together  like  the  parts  of  a  telescope 

3ure  a  perfectly  parallel  motion,  while  the  opposing  screw 
land  spring  produce  a  remarkably  even  pressure. 

The  box  carrying  the  frames  is  mounted  on  an  arm  which 
freely  turns,  for  the  purpose  of  reversing  the  object.     At  the 


opposite  end  of  the  box  is  placed  the  revolving  disk,  formed 
by  enclosing  within  a  metal  ring  an  inner  tube  filled  with 
cork,  the  edges  of  the  tube  being  turned  over,  that  of  the 
outer  ring  in  the  form  of  a  flange,  which  being  milled  ia 
easily  turned  in  any  direction.  The  arm  is  supported  upon 
a  metal  pillar,  made  to  rotate  on  a  stout  brass  frame  or  stage- 
plate,  three  inches  by  two,  which  is  cut  away  in  the  middle 
to  admit  the  under-stage  illuminating  apparatus. 

This  compressorium  may  be  piocured  of  Mr.  Swift,  15, 
Kingsland  Road,  to  whom  1  have  given  the  right  of  manu- 
facture. 
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TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  ROYAL  MICRO 

SCOPICAL  SOCIETY- 


DESCRIPTION  OF  PLATE  I, 

Illustrating  Dr.  Guy's  paper  on  the  Sublimation  of  the 

Alkaloids. 

Kg. 
1. — Arsenions  acid,  with  four-sided  prisms. 

2^— Arsenions  acid,  with  triangular  notched  plates  and  globules  of  metal. 
3. — Ck)rrosi?e  sublimate.  > 

4. — Cantharidine,  showing  two  forms — a^  with  short  plates ;  b,  with  long 

jointed  platea. 
5. — Sohinine. 
6. — ^Yeratrine,  showing  detached  orystaU^-^^^  under  a  high  power ;  h,  under 

a  lower. 
7. — ^Meconine. 

8.— Cryptopia.  ' 

9. — ^Hippuric  acid. 

10, 11, 13. — Three  crystalline  deposits  from  test  fluids — 10,  from  solution 
of  bichromate  of  potash  (^) ;  Uj  from  solution  of  carbazotic  acid 
(-|^) ;  12,  from  solution  of  iiitro^pmsside  of  sodium  (7^). 


TKANSACnONS  OF  THE  ROYAL  MICRO- 
SCOPICAL SOCIETY. 


DESCRIPTION   OF   PLATE   II, 

Illustrating  Dr.    Guy's    paper    on   the  SublimatioQ    of  the  ] 
Alkaloids. 


,  li,  is. — ^Subtiniates  of  strychniue — J3,  Gue-featbered  crjstal  (gT^ttlJ 
grain);  11,  crystals  in  Torms  a  and  i,  found  in  Uie  same  sublimate;. ^ 
15,  Bublimate  from  :t  deposit  from  a  aolution  in  benzole. 

i. — Sublimate  of  atrjcbniiie    trealed   bj  a    aoIulioQ   of    bicliromate  ( 
poUsb  (y^) ;  plates  of  various  forms,  single  and  in  groups. 

. — Sublimate  of  strychnine,  treated  bja  solutiau  of  caibazotic  acid  (^), 
abowing  hooks  or  claws,  scattered  and  grouped. 

1.-— Sublimate  of  morphine,  treated  with  the  same  reagent,  sliowiog  part  of 
margin  of  drj  spot. 

.—  Sublimate  of  brucine,  treated  with  the  same  reagent,  showing  root-like 

'. — Sublimate  of  morpbine,  carved  elemenls  contrastingwitb  the  nearlj 

straight  elements  of  strjchnme  (Gg.  lli). 
.—Globular  snblimatfl  of  morphine,  showing  crystalline  forms   in   the 

globules. 
. — Morphine  with  iijdrochloric  acid  (,'f,). 
.  — Morphine  with  spirits  of  wine. 
. — Morphine  with  Hq.  ammooiffl. 
—  Morphine  (smoked  sublimate),  with  distilled  water.     Winged  (ilj-like) 

crvMala. 
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On  a  Reversiule  Compressorium  ivith  Eevolving  Disk, 
By  Samuel  Piper,  F.R.M.S. 

(Read  June  lOtb,  1863.) 

Frequent  use  of  the  ordinary  liye-box  lias  made  us  all 
fully  aware  of  its  attendant  evils.  Valuable  specimens  {seen 
perhaps  for  the  first  time)  are  frequently  crushed  in  the  en- 
deavour to  arrest  their  active  movements,  thus  showing  us 
the  necessity  of  devising  means  of  applying  a  gradual  pres- 
sure which  will  prevent  this  danger,  and  also  be  of  service 
where  objects  are  required  to  be  flattened  when  under 
observation. 

This  requisition  has  been  completely  met  by  the  coiiir 
pressorium  of  Messrs.  Ross ;  there  is,  however,  one  great' 
disadvantage  attending  this  form,  that  of  being  non-reverm- 
ble,  which  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  as  it  is  only  possibl* 
to  examine  one  side  or  surface  of  the  specimen)  iustead  of  alt 
its  parts. 

There  are  two  or  three  reversible  forms  at  present  in 
all  of  which,  however,  necessitate  removal  from  the  stage  rf 
the  microscope,  to  be  readjusted  or  turned  over,  and  in 
consequence,  the  object  has  again  to  be  sought  for,  and  if 
small,  this  is  not  only  an  uncertain  and  tedious  operation, 
but  an  unnecessary  tax  upon  the  eyes  and  patience. 

In  the  arrangement  I  am  about  to  submit  to  the  Societ 
I  think  I  maysay  the  advantages  of  both  kinds  are  combi 
with  far  greater  facilities  in  regard  to  reversibility  and 
of  manipulation,  a  single  motion  being  sufficient  to  show 
surfaces  of  the  object  almost  instantaneously,  without 
slightest  disarrangement  of  position  or  of  focus,  and  in 
tion,  it  is  furnished  with  a  revolving  disk  for  the  exi 
tion  of  dry  objects. 

It  is  available  for  all  modes  of  illumination,  the  Liebra 
kiihn  requiring  ihe   addition  of  a  small  movable   arm 
blackened  metal  carrying  a  central  disk  or  spot,  which  i 
be  turned  aside  when  not  employed,  as  in  Liston's  dark  wa 
It  ia  also  applicable  to  objectives  of  any  depth. 

This  compressorium  consists  of  two  circular  metal  framt 
the  inner  surface  of  each  being  grooved  (in  a  similar  manm 
as  in  the  mounting  of  spectacles)  to  receive  a  thin 
which  is  held  in  position  by  means  of  a  thumb-screw,  and 
event  of  breakage,  fresh  glasses  may  be  instantly  applied ' 
the  most  inexperienced,  by  simply  reversing  the  screw 
dropping  another  into  the  recess. 


Pi  FEB,  a  Reversible  Compressorium  with  Revohnng  Disk,    115 

I      For  the  purpose  of  placing   the  object  in  position,   the 

'  upper  disk  is  made  to  turn  aside  by  a  lateral  movement, 

after  which  it  is  again  brought  above,  and  pressiire  applied 

by  a  milled-head  and  fine  screw,  which  depresses  the  top 

frame  to  the  point  of  contact,  or  as  near  as  may  be  desirable. 

This  movable  frame  is  carried  on  a  cylinder,  within  which 
is  a  closely-fitting  spring  box  containing  the  screw,  sur- 
rounded by  a  spiral  steel  coil,  which  separates  the  glasses 
when  it  is  required  to  withdraw  the  specimen. 

These  tubes  working  together  like  the  parts  of  a  telescope 
secure  a  perfectly  parallel  motion,  while  the  opposing  screw 
and  spring  produce  a  remarkably  even  pressure. 

The  box  carrying  the  frames  is  mounted  on  an  arm  which 
6eely  turns,  for  the  purpose  of  reversing  the  object.     At  the 


opposite  end  of  the  box  is  placed  the  revolving  disk,  formed 

by  enclosing  within  a  metal  ring  an  inner  tube  filled  with 
k  cork,  the  edges  of  the  tube  being  turned  over,  that  of  the 
I  outer  ring  in  the  form  of  a  flange,  which  being  milled  is 
I  easily  turned  in  any  direction.  The  arm  is  supported  upon 
['  a  metal  pillar,  made  to  rotate  on  a  stout  brass  frame  or  stage- 
I  plate,  three  inches  by  two,  which  is  cut  away  in  the  middle 

to  admit  the  under- stage  illuminating  apparatus. 

This  compressorium  may  be  procured  of  Mr.  Swift,  15, 
I  Kingsland  Road,  to  whom  I  have  given  the  right  of  manu- 

fecture. 
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TRANSACTIONS  OP  THE  ROYAL  MICRO- 
SCOPICAL SOCIETY. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  PLATE  II, 


Illustratiiig  Dr.   Guy's   paper   on   the  Sublimation   of  the 
Alkaloids. 


13.  1 


*,  IB.— Sublinistes  of  strychnine— 13,  fiiic-featbered  erjstal  (^^^^ 
grain) ;  H,  crystals  in  Turrns  a  and  6,  Tound  in  the  same  subliniatc 
15,  sublimate  from  a  deposit  from  a  aolutioa  in  benzole. 

-Bublimate  of  siryclinine    treiilcd   bj  a    solulioD   of    bicliroroatc 
potasb  (j^) ;  plates  o(  various  forms,  single  and  in  groups. 

-Sublimate  of  strychnine,  treated  by  a  solution  of  carbazotic  acid  dl^) 
shoning  hoalca  or  clavs,  scattered  and  grouped. 

■Sublimate  of  morphine,  treated  with  the  Sftme  reagent,  showing  part 
margin  of  dry  spot. 

-Sublimate  of  brueine,  treated  with  the  same  reagent,  showing  root-lil 

-Sublimate  of  morphine,  curved  elements  con  Iras  ting  with  the 

straight  elements  of  strychnine  (Gg.  13). 
Globular  sublimate  of   morphine,  showing  crystalline  forms 

globule?. 
-Morphine  with  hydrochloric  acid  (-^)- 
Morphine  with  spirits  of  wluc. 
Morphine  with  iiq.  am  monies. 
Morphine  (smoked  sublimate),  with  distilled  water.     Winged  (Sy-liki 

cry ot  id  8. 
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TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  ROYAL  MICRO- 
SCOPICAL SOCIETY. 


DESCRIPTION  OP  PLATES  IV  &  V, 

GtratiDg  Mr.  Newton'a  paper  on  the  Anatomical  Diifer- 
eee  observed  in  some  Species  of  the  Helices  and  Limaces. 


PLATE  IV 

BrawD  from  uatnre  b    E.  T.  N. 

1. — Beproauotite  orgaoa  of  L.  maTinaa, 
2.—  „  „  L.  Souerbii. 

3. —  „  Arion  aler. 

k.,-.,a  "  itestu- 

-iBOum  of  ^.^. 

from  drawings  ...niC, 

A.  Spennatozoa,  coiled  and  uncoiled. 

B.  Granulir  oella. 
c.  „  vith  nuclei. 
D.  Transparent  cells. 


PLATE  V. 

Drawn  from  nature  by  E.  T.  N. 

7. — Reproductive  orgnns  of  ff.  aiptria. 

8. —         „  „  H.  nemoralU. 

9. —  „  „  H.  Ttffeacetui. 

9a.— The  dart-sacs  o(  H.  Tu/iieen*  enlarged. 
10. — Heproduetive  organs  of  H.  caniiatia. 
11- —  „  „  ff  virgala. 

Sejerexcea  to  the  LeUering  in  6M  Plates, 
ot.  Ovotesti?. 

tp.  EpidiJjiiiii. 
V.  Vitellarj,  or  tongue -shaped  gjaud. 
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TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  ROYAL  MICRO 

SCOPICAL  SOCIETY. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  PLATE  III, 

Illustrating  Mr.  Gorham's  paper  on  a  peculiar  Venation 
in  the  Leaves  of  the  UmbeUiferse. 

Fig. 
1. — Pinna  from  bi-tri-pinnate  leaf  of  JEthnsa  Ciftiapium. 

2. — Pinna  from  leaf  of  Silaits  pmtensis, 

3. — Pinna  from  bi-tri-pinnate  leaf  of  (Enanthe  crocata, 

4. — Piuna  from  leaf  of  Torilis  Anthriscus, 

5. — Pinna  from  leaf  of  ChcerojihyUum  temulum, 

6. — Small  dissected  leaf  of  Carum  Carui, 

7. — Leaf  of  Eryngium  maritimum, 

8. — Terminal  pinna  from  dissected  leaf  of  Feucedanum  officinale. 


(All  the  figures  enlarged  three  diameters.) 


I    TRANSACTtOSi 


MolluM^  lingiul  mcmbruie  of,  by 
JabcE  Hogg,  F.L.S.,  &c.,  93. 

N. 

Nachet'8  binociilar  microscope,  bj 
Cliarles  Heiscli,  F.C.S,,  &c..  111. 

Neirton,  Edwin  T,,  on  tlie  anatomical 
differences  of  Helices  and  Ltmaces, 


Piper,  SamuEl,  F.R.M.S.,  on  a  rever- 
sible camprosBorium,  114. 

President's  address,  b;  Junes  Qlaisbcr, 
Esq.,  F.H.8.,  61. 


Roberts,  W.  C,  and  Slack,  II.  J.,  on 
fungoid  gronllis  in  aqueous  solu- 
tions of  silica,  105. 


Slack,  nenty  J.,  F.G.8.,  on  a  mien*, 
scopic  ferment  found  in  red  French 

„  „  „    and  Roberts, 

W.    C,    on    fungoid    growtlis    in 
aqueous  solutions  of  silica,  105. 
Sublimates,  microscopic,  bj  Williaai 
A.  Quj.  M.B.,  ic.  1, 


Tatem,  T,   G,,  on  new    speciea    of 
microscopic  animals,  31. 


UmbellifcriB,  on  veins  in  tlie  leaves  of, 
bv  John  Gorhftin,  M.II.C.S..  14. 
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TRAKSACnoNS  OF  THE  KOYAL  MICRO-  } 

SCOPICAL  SOCIETY. 


T>ESCRIFnON  OF  PLATK  II, 


llluatrstiDg  Dr.   Guy's   paper  on   the  Sublimation   of  the 
Alkaloids. 


':  14.  15.— SublirnKteiofstrjchnitie— 13,  Bne-reAtl^ered  crjstal  (t^th 

f[rain]i  11,  crjilaU  ia  rormsaand  A,  found  in  the  same  sublimate; 

IS,  aublimite  Troni  a  deposit  from  a  solutioa  in  benzoic. 
},— Sublimirte  of  slrjohnine    trealtd   bj   a    solution   of    biclironiate  of 

potub  (iJiTi);  platea  of  »»riou9  forms,  BinEle  and  in  groups. 
'. — Sublimate  of  strjohrtine,  treated  hj  a  aolutiou  of  carbazotic  acid  (yJo), 

allowing  liuoks  or  claws,  scattered  and  grouped. 
i.— Sublimaleof  morphine,  treated  with  tlie  same  reagent,  shoning  part  of 

margin  o{  drj  spot. 
I. — Sublimate  of  bruciae,  treated  vitb  tbe  same  reagent,  showing  root-like 

I. — Sublimate  of  morphine,  curved  elemenls  contrasting  with  tbe  near); 

straight  elements  of  strychnine  (Gg.  Itt). 
. — Globular  sublimate  of  morphine,  showing  crjstalline  forms  in  the 

globules. 
. — .Morphine  with  bjdrochlorie  acid  (J(i). 
.—Morphine  with  spirits  of  wiue. 
. — Motpliine  witb  liq.  ammonis. 
.  —Morphine  (smoked  sublimate),  with  distilled  water.    Winged  (flj-like) 

CTTntals. 
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TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  EOYAL  MICEO- 
SCdPICAL  SOCIETY. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  PLATE  VI, 

Ulastrating  Mr.  Tatem's  paper  on  New  Infusoria. 

Fig. 

1. — OnumoTpia  eorwoliita. 
S.— Basal  view  of  samft. 
3  ft  i. — Suspected  earl;  stages  of  same. 
6. — SpuigtU  tunMlalm. 


(All  the  figures  magnilied  300  (liameten.) 


TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  ROYAL  MICRO- 
SCOPICAL SOCIETY. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  PLATE  III, 

Illustrating  Mr.  Gorham's  paper  on  a  peculiar  Venation 
in  the  Leaves  of  the  Umbelliferse. 

Pig. 
1. — Pinna  from  bi-tri-pinnate  leaf  of  ^thusa  Cynapium, 

2. — ^Pinua  from  leaf  of  Silaus  pratensis, 

3. — Pinna  from  bi-tri-pinnate  leaf  of  (Enanthe  crocata. 

4. — Pinna  from  leaf  of  Torilis  Anthrisctis, 

5. — ^Pinna  from  leaf  of  ChcBrophyllum  temulum, 

6. — Small  dissected  leaf  of  Carum  Carui. 

7. — Leaf  of  Eryngium  mariiimum, 

8. — Terminal  pinna  from  dissected  leaf  of  Feucedanum  officinale. 


(All  the  figures  enlarged  three  diameters.) 


TEANSACTIONS  OF  THE  KOYAL  MlCIiO- 
SCOPICAL  SOCIETY. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  PLATES  IV  &  V, 

Illustrating  Mr.  Newton's  paper  on  the  Anatomical  Differ- 
ences observed  in  some  Species  of  the  Helices  and  Limaces. 

PLATE  IV. 

Drawn  from  uatnre  bj  E.  T.  N. 

1. — B«pro(iuctite  orgwia  of  L.  naximm. 

2. —  „  „  L.  Sowerbii. 

3. —  „  „  Arioit  ater. 

4. —  „  „  L.  affreilii. 

&. — Backirard  lurn  of  Ihe  iiitesliDC  of  L.  maximal. 

6. — Cfccuni  of  L.^aeut. 

FroiD  drawings  bj  G.  BnsK,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  &c. 
4.  Spermatozoa,  coiled  and  uncoiled. 
B.  Granular  cells, 
c.  „  with  nuclei. 

D.  Transparent  cells. 


PLATE  V. 
Drawn  from  nature  by  E.  T.  N. 
7- — ReproiluctiTe  organs  of  ff.  atperia. 
S. —  „  „  H.  nemoraOa. 

9.—  „  „  H.  ru/etceiu. 

9o.— Tlie  dart-sacs  of  H.  rufiacens  enlarged. 
10, — Reproductive  organs  of  ff.  cantiaaa. 
11-—  „  „  H.viTgata. 

References  to  the  Lelleriiig  in  both  Flalei. 
ot.  Ovotesti?. 
ep.  Epidiiiyiiiii. 
B.  VitcJlarj,  or  tongue.sbaped  fjlaud. 
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PLATES  Y  &  VI  (continued). 

0.  Convoluted  tube,  in  which  are  combined  the  oviduct  and  yas 
deferens. 
od.  Oviduct  after  its  separation  from*  the  vas  deferens. 
vd,  Vas  deferens. 
.    JO.  Penis. 
rp,  Retractor  muscle  of  penis. 
rp'.  Additional  muscle  in  X.  Sowerhii, 

c.  Gloacal  chamber. 
ff,  Multifid  vesicles. 

d.  Dart-sac 
/.  Flagellum. 

fl',  Trifurcate  gland  of  L,  agresHs. 
st.  Spermatheca. 
adsi.  Accessory  tube  to  spermatheca. 

a.  Fleshy  body  at  opening  of  oviduct  in  Arion  ater. 

References  to  Figs,  5  and  6  only, 

a.  Backward  turn  of  the  intestine  in  Z.  maximus, 
y.  Its  constriction. 

a!.  Caecum  occupying  a  similar  position  in  L,  flatus. 

b.  Intestine  cut  through  near  the  liver. 

e.  Kectum. 

dd.  Great  retractor  muscles. 
/.  Curl  of  intestine  round  the  muscles. 


TRANSAOTtONS  OF  THE  ROYAL  MICEO- 
SCDPICAL  SOCIETY. 


DESCRIPTION  OP  PLATE  VI, 
niustrating  Mr.  Tatein's  paper  on  New  Infusoria. 

li — Otmomorpia  convoluta. 

8.— Basal  view  of  samp. 

3  S  4. — Suspected  early  stages  of  same. 

6. — Epislylis  nmbellnfn''. 


{All  tlie  figures  magnified  300  diameters.) 
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TRANSACTIONS  OP  THE  ROYAL  MICRO- 

SCOPICAL  SOCIETY. 


DESCRIPTION   OF  PLATE  VII, 

Illustrating  Dr.  CoUingwood^s  paper  on  the  Microscopic  Alga 
which  causes  the  Discoloration  of  the  Sea  in  various  parts 
of  the  World. 

Kg. 

i.. — Sheaf-form  of  Trichodesmium,  from  the  Northern  Indian  Ocean  (seen 
with  a  lens). 

B. — Ordinary  wedge-form  of  ditto,  characteristic  of  the  China  Sea  (nat. 
size). 

0. — Ditto  (seen  with  a  lens). 

D. — The  fimbriat«d  ends  magnified,  showing  the  loose,  simple,  filamentous 
structure. 

£. — A  single  filament  (highly  magnified). 

7. — Single  cells  in  process  of  disruption. 

G. — OacUlaioria,  found  in  conjunction  with  Trichodesmium  (nat.  size,  and 
with  a  lens). 

H. — ^A  normal  filament  of  Trichodeantium  Ehrenbergii  (from  Montague). 

I. — ^Extremity  of  a  filament  of  Trichodesmium  Hindsii  (from  Montague). 
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TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  ROYAL  MICRO- 
SCOPICAL SOCIETY, 


DESCRIPTION   OF   PLATES   VIII,  IX,  X,  XI. 

Illustrating  Mr.  Hogg's  paper  on  the  Lingual  Membranes  of 
Mollusea,  and  their  Value  in  Clasaification . 

[It  should  be  understood  that  the  arraogemsnt  of  the  plates  in  no  wa; 
serves  to  indicate  Troachel's  classiflcatioa ;  the  collection  of  specimens, 
although  l&rge,  was  found  to  be  inefficient  for  the  purpose.  The  descrip- 
tious  are  taken  in  the  order  of  nuniberinR,  and  as  the  illustrations  were 
arranged  bj  tlie  artist.] 

PLATE  YIU. 

Tienioglossa  (For.  3—1—3). 
Fig. 
1. — la.  {mehiia)  tpinosa,  U.S.     Specimen  prepared  and  mounted  in  gljee- 
rine  by  Dr.  Troacliel.     Median  refleied  and  cuspid,  central  cusp 
prolonged,  vith  four  shorter  on  cither  aide.     1st  lateral  broiid,  top 
refleied  and  ^denticulate ;    ahatt  narrow.     Sad  Dariow,    reflexed, 
denticulate.    Auother  of  the  fatnily  Melaniadie,  PI.  IX,  Sg,  IS. 
S. —  Bithiniit  tmtacrtlata,  Suffolk.     A  small  and  narrow  baud,  Dot  more 
i  tenth  of  an  inch  in  le>gtb.     Median  produced  outwards, 
'    '     "    '  "  lorous.     lat  lateral  refleied,  denticu- 

r,  and  Rnelf  denticulate. 
—Lilorina  k/eib,  Brit.    A  small  and  narrow  band.    Median  produced 
outwards,  reflcxed,  denticulate ;  centre  cusp  long.  1st  lateral  widens 
out  at  top,  reSeicd,  denticulate.     3ud  lateral  smaller,  denticulate. 
3rd  simple,  hooked,  slightlj  produced  base. 

—  Cgcloilima  carinatM,  Mauritius.  Median  bold  and  sHghtl;  produced, 
refleied  ;  centre  cusp  strong  and  apical,  wii.h  two  or  three  on 
either  side.  1st  lateral  resembles  median;  cusps  not  so  hold. 
2nd  lateral  reflesed  and  denticulate,  3rd  reflcxed,  numerous  den- 
ticulations. 

—  (^ctoiloma  eUganSt  Brit.,  N.B.  Median  approaching  the  pyramidal 
form,  reflexed,  denticulate ;  centre  cusp  rather  Ions',  lat  lateral 
produced  outwards,  reflexed  ;  centre  cusp  atrongl;  apical,  with 
two  or  three  smaller  on  either  side,  Snd  lateral  narrow,  not  so 
much  produced,  denticulate.     3rd  fioelj  serrftledi  more  proper!;, 


PLATE  Vni  (eanlUued). 

6. — PtUuJina  decua.  River  Potamac,  U.S.    Narrow  band,  nitli  : 

miaute  teetb  ;  mediaoa  and  lateral  differing  sliglitlj.  Medina 
reflexed,  denticulate.  Laterals  similar,  narrower  and  emaller 
denticulations. 
7. — Paludina  vivipara,  Brit.  Mounted  in  bnlsam,  and  rendered  thereby 
mncli  too  transparent.  Mrdian  subquadrate,  produced  outwardly, 
refleied,  denliciilate.  lat,  '2nd,  and  3rd  latfra Is  narrower,  teflexed, 
and  dcnlLCulate. 
8. — LaciPia  pvieolwi,'Sint.     Median  broadest,  live^iHSpid.   Laterals,  lat  and 

2na  denticulate ;  3rd  simple,  hooked,  omitted  in  drawing. 
9. — Falvala  eriila/a,  Brit.,  Suffolk.     Very  minute  baud,  about  one  GftietU 
of  an  inch.    Median  broad,  refleied,  denticulate.    Laterala  similar, 
reflexcd,  aud  denticulate. 

10. — Mandible  or  buccal  plate  of  F,  eristata  in  two  equal  parts,  armed  with 
Dumetcus  rows  of  simple  spines. 

11, — Culula  caiemila,  Germany,  Dr.  Troschel.  Median  small,  narrow, 
refleied ;  cusp  anical.  lat  lateral  bold ;  cusp  much  produced. 
3nd  lateral  broad,  denticulate;  uucini  numerous.  This,  named 
by  Gray  Cistula,  evidently  bebnga  to  CyclostomidEe. 

12. — Tropidopiora  arliculata,  Rodriquez.  So  named  by  TroBchel ;  clearly 
belongs  r«  Cjclnstoma.  A  large  narrow  band  of  well-arranged, 
teeth.  Median  large,  subquadrate,  produced  outwards,  reflexed, 
denticulate,  lat  and  2ud  lateraU  similar,  deaLiculate.  3rd,  nume- 
rous fine  serrations  extending  down  outer  border. 

13. — FikMiii  Eimgaricm.  Belonging  to  Caljptnids  (bonnet-limpeta), 
found  chiefly  ou  oysters.  Dentition  is  seen  to  be  almost  identical 
with  eelulina.    Drawn  from  my  friend  Mr.  F.  Walker's  coliection. 

14. — Ejfiotyslii  gramdum,  Manlmein.  It  appears  doubtful  whether  thia 
should  not  be  named  Q/clolm  rugaltis.  Median  broad,  |)roduced 
outwards,  tridentate,  Ist  lateral  produced  outwards,  bidentate. 
Sod  lateral  similar,  but  shorter.  3rd  still  jailer,  teetb  diminisbing 
outwards. 

15. — a,  gravidum.  Mandible  in  two  equal  parts ;  nnmecous  rows  of  finely 
acute  spines,  gradually  diminishing. 

16. — Lacuna  vinela.  Median  qnadrale,  reflexed,  tridentate.  1st  and  2nd 
laterals  produced  outwards,  denticulate;  3rd  believed  to  be  simple, 
but  cannot  be  made  out  in  specimen. 

17. —  Ofclopkorus  aquilvm,  Burmab.  Belonging  to  op  ere  ulated  land -snails, 
Odontofore  a  narrow,  elegant  ribbon.  Median  rellexed,  tridentate. 
1st  lateral  looka  inwards,  tridentate:  2nd  and  3rd  sickle-shaped; 
base  flattened  nut,  and  set  firmly  in  basement  membrane.  Man- 
dible large  and  bold,  covered  with  acute  spines  placed " 


PLATE  IX. 

Tienioglossa. 

eiania  multilineata,  R.  Potomac.  A  long  and  minute  bsnd  of  fins 
teeth.  Median  refleied,  and  cuspid;  centre  cnsp  Ions,  lat 
lateral  refieied,  broad  on  the  upper  edge,  and  multicuspid;  2nd 
and  3rd  refleied,  multicuspid. 
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PLATE  IX  {conliautd). 

Valuliaa  levigaia.  Belonging  to  NiLticidffi.  Median  re9e7[ed,  multl- 
cufipid,  central  one  of  which  is  much  produced,  lat  lateral 
turned  to  median,  multicuspid,  tile  inner  cuap  much  produced; 
2nd  and  3rd  simple,  hook-shaped.    Two  rows  of  laterals  seen, 

19a. — Mandible  divided,  and  forming  two  plates  of  divergent  rows  o 
pointed  teeth. 

20. — ApoTThaii  pei-pelieani,  Vigo  Bay.  Placed  bj  Forhes  with  Ccrithiadte ; 
clearly  an  error.  Median  subquadrale,  re&eied,  seven-cuspid ; 
centre  one  prolonged.  Laterals  simple,  hooked  leeth,  very  long 
and  slender,  closing  over  median- 

2\.— Octopus  vulgaris,  Vigo  Bay.  Median  much  produced,  cuspid,  centre 
one  lon^  and  Dcutcly  pointed,  wliile  that  on  either  siae  is  much 
subdued ;  articulated  with  ekcli  other  like  the  bones  in  the  vertebral 
column  of  Tertebratea.  Ist  lateral  similar,  but  much  smaUer, 
cusps  looking  inwards ;  Snd  kteral  similar,  but  large  and  broad ; 
3rd  lateral  sTightl;  carved  inwards,  and  set  in  membrane  like  a 
thorn  on  stem  of  rose.     Two  rows  sliown. 

SS. — Sepia  officianalis,  Brit.  Median  simple,  slightly  hooked.  Ist  and  Snd 
laterals  similar;  3rd  Uteral  much  larger  and  bolder,  claw-like. 
From  Mr.  F.  Walker's  collection.  Sepiolia  atlanlica,  a  small 
inferior  specimec,  being  the  only  one  in  the  Woodwardian 
collection. 

S3. — AmpuUaria  urceus,  Trinidad.  Median  broad,  subguadrate,  or  boat- 
shaped,  lefleied,  aeven-cnsjiid  ;  central  cusp  strongly  apical,  on 
either  side  tliree  smaller  cusps.  1st  lateral  broad,  reflesed,  cuspid ; 
centre  one  prolonged,  with  two  shorter  on  either  side.  2nd  and  3rd 
simple,  claw -shaped, 

24. — A.  sffiisa?  Brazil,  so  very  nearly  resembles  the  former  that  the  same 
description  applies  to  it. 

25. — Cariuaria  cHstats.  Median  reflexed,  tricuspid.  1st  lateral  a  trans- 
verse plate,  witb  a  sliglitly  hooked  apex  turned  to  base  of  median ; 
Snd  and  3rd  simple,  sickle -shaped. 

i&.—Caisis  sabaron.  Median  snhquadrate,  multicuspid,  decreasing  in  size 
from  central  cuap.  Ist  lateral  hooked,  deiiticuhttc  ;  2nd  lateral 
denticulate,  produced  towards  base;  3rd  lateral  simple,  sickle- 
shaped. 

26a. — C.  sabaron.     Mandible  dirided,  covered  with  fine  spines. 

ZT.—Iioligo  media,  Tenby.  Median  bold,  and  produced  at  base;  tricuspid, 
centra  one  long  and  acutely  pointed,  while  tiiat  on  either  side  is 
much  subdued.  1st  lateral  similar,  looking  inwards ;  2nd  and  3rd 
laterals  hooked  or  simple. 

38. — Cyprma  Arabica.  Median  broad,  subquadrate,  reflexed,  cuspid ; 
central  one  longest,  and  two  much  subdued  on  either  side.  Ist  lalcral 
hook-shaped,  cnsp  prolonged ;  Snd  and  3rd  simple,  hooked.-  Half 
only  shown  in  drawing.  Somewhat  more  closely  resembles  Cyclos- 
toma  than  that  of  its  congener. 

29. — c.  Seromea,  Galway  Bay.  Median  cnboidal,  produced  base,  refleied, 
multicuspid  ;  centre  cusp  longest,  with  three  or  fonr  smaller  on 
either  side.     Ist  lateral  denticulate;  Snd  and  3rd  simple,  booked. 

30, CU/iara  (mangdia)  graeilis.    Specimen  imperfect.    Median  probably 

lost  in  mounting.     Lateral  simple,  slender  (ooth,  terminating  in  a 
dilated  base,  wmch  is  flrmly  seC  in  membrane. 
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PLATE  X  {continued). 

42  a. — Mandible  of  same  divided  and  covered  Ihroughout  with  rows  of 
irregular  spiny  processes. 

43. — Oncidoris  (doris)  bilammellafa,  Brit.  2—1 — 2.  Median  small,  reflexed 
cusp.  1st  lateral  claw-like,  remarkably  strong,  and  produced  ut 
base;  2nd  smaller,  similar,  hooked. 

44. — Seapander  lignarius,  Vigo  Bay.  Odontofore,  median  apparently  want- 
ing; laterals  bold,  flattened  out,  rib-like;  very  strong,  opaque, 
dark-coloured  teeth.  Buccal  plate  composed  of  three  calcareous 
plates,  triangular  in  shape.  "  Gullet  in  the  form  of  a  corn-sack  ; 
often  found  distended  with  scores  of  a  little  bivalve  Mactra  suh- 
truneata.    The  sack  gradually  empties  itself  into  the  gizzard." 


PLATE  XL 

Rhipidoglossa  (00—1—00). 

45. — Phasianella  Australis,  Port  Curtis.  Family  Turbinidse.  Odontofore 
remarkably  bold.  Medians  semicircular,  ten  reflexed  cusps,  the 
two  centre  of  which  are  the  larger,  diminishing  in  size  as  they  ap- 
proach uncini,  the  fiist  six  of  which  are  remarkable  for  the 
strength  of  their  hooLs ;  uncini  about  sixty  in  number,  hooked, 
diminishing  outwards 

46.—  Imperator  imperialism  Bombay.  Medians  reflexed  and  hooked ;  centre 
one  produced  at  base ;  five  on  either  side  similar.  Uncini  numerous 
hooked,  serrated,  diminishing  outwards. 

47. — Phasianella  pullus,  Brit.  A  dark-coloured  short  band,  contrasting  with 
preceding  specimen.  .Medians  similar,  reflexed  or  hooked;  uncini 
numerous,  hooked,  diminishing  outwards. 

43. — Trochus  crasstis,  Madeira.  Medians  eleven;  central  bold  and  pro- 
duced, base  forming  alsB;  reflexed,  denticulate.  Uncini  hookeci, 
numerous,  between  seventy  and  ninety,  diminishing  outwards. 

49. — Tr,  Jragarioides,  Malta.  Medians  eleven,  centre  largest,  hooked; 
uncini  numerous,  hooked,  denticulate,  diminishing  outwards. 

50. — Turbo  Amtralica,  Medians  eleven,  reflexed,  hooked;  uncini  numerous, 
simple,  reflexed,  gradually  diminishing. 

bl.—Tu.  rubicundus,  New  Zealand.  Medians  eleven,  reflexed  hooked  teeth 
considerably  produced  at  base,  increase  in  size  as  they  leave  the 
central  tooth,  and  meeting  a  larger  and  bolder  hooked-shaped  tooth. 
Uncini  numerous,  diminishing  outwards,  becoming  fine  small  teeth. 

52. — Neritina  zebra,  Brit.     Median  small,  subquadrate,   base  produced. 

Uncini,*  1st  large,  transverse,    subtriangular,    folded  on  itself. 

'  2ud  and  3rd  suboval,  transverse,  giving  a  currycomb  appearance 

to  the  arrangement.     Uncini  about  sixty,  reflexed,  serrated,  and 

symmetrically  arranged  in  semicircular  rows. 

53. — Neriia  albicilla,  Mauritius.  Median  small,  subquadrate,  reflexed.  Ist 
uncini  articulating  with  median ;  subtrapezoidal.  2nd,  which  has 
a  shaft  and  a  head,  the  transverse  portion  of  which  is  trapezoidal ; 
the  shape,  however,  is  rather  remarkable,  and  not  very  constant 
throughout.  Uncini  numerous  similar  teeth,  hooked,  diminishing 
.  outwards. 


PLATE  XI  (coKliMi^ 

SI. — A'.  rosoHiif,  Wut  ladies.  OdontoForc  smaller  tlian  former  and  leeik 
6nEr.  Modiaa  minute,  reflcied,  apical.  Uooini,  1st  large,  trans- 
rene,  flattened  as  it  approaches  the  2nd,  which  is  small  and  re- 
Bexed.  ^nl  Bubopaque,  trapezoidal ;  head  large,  having  tlio 
*|>|i«)nu)Ce  of  a  doubte-beBded  hammer  placed  on  the  flat,  the 
eiircnic  portion  beinc  much  produced  and  booked.  Unclui  uume- 
rau-v,  siniUl.  hooked,  diminishtng  outwards. 

St. — y.  ilaari,  West  ludioa.  Mediaji  subquadrate,  reJcsed,  apical,  nar- 
row towards  base.  Uuciai,  Ut  broad,  reDezed ;  3nd  small, 
rcflcxcd,  and  narrow ;  Srd  l^rge,  subopaque,  trapeioidal,  having  a 
bruad,  bood-Bliaped  bead.  Vncini  nuEaerous,  hooked,  dimiiiishing 
ouiwiinla ;  an  ele^nL  band,  well  suited  for  polarized  light.  This 
group  show  a  close  affinilj  to  HeticJna,  the  formula  properly 
a,  3  _  1  _  3  c. 

86. — BaUoti$  luitrculala,  Guernsey.  Median  subquadrate,  base  produced 
oulwardu,  rullexcd.  Uaciui,  1st  resembles  a  shoulder -girdle,  articu- 
lating with  a  Buttopque  tooth  of  remarkable  strength,  booked ; 
lliis  IS  followed  by  others  similar  but  smaller.  Uiicini  about  sixty, 
first  four  very  lai^,  gradually  diminishing  outwards.  The  specimen, 
is  mounted  dry,  and  well  displays  itself  under  polarjied  light. 
There  are  several  other  specimens  of  the  same  in  caoinet ;  the  bold 
shark-tooth -like  appearance  of  the  first  of  the  uncini  is  very 
striking.    The  odontofore  strongly  resembles  that  of  Trochus. 

{To  be  eunliitued) 
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TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  ROYAL  MICRO- 
SCOPICAL SOCIETY. 


DESCEIPTION  OF  PLATES  XII  &  XIII. 

Illustrating  Mr.  Hogg's  ]>Eiper  on.  the  Lingual  Membranes  o(" 
MoIIusca,  and  their  Value  in  ClassificatioD.  {pp.  93 — 104.) 


Rbipidoglossa  (00-3—1—3—00). 

—Piarmopiorui  Auatralvs,  New  Zesland.  Odoutopliore  bold,  and  ati 
incli  and  a  lialf  or  more  in  Itngtii ;  colour  deep  orange. 
Mudiiui  broad,  relieved,  and  produced  outwardsj  four  smnlkr 
leeth  reflexedoneitlier  side.  Pleurtejarmed,  1st  remarkable  for  its 
Btreugtb,  reflexed,  tricusjiid  j  numerous,  smaller  gradnallj  dimiuisU- 
Jn^  outvariis,  Tbc  teeLli  have  considerable  streuglh,  and  appear  to 
beloiig  to  an  animal  feeder. 

—FiaittTella  Tclieulala,  Mazellan.  Median  subauadrate,  reflexed ;  three 
smaller  teeth  reflexed  on  either  side.  Pleurte  armed,  two  strong 
sickle -shaped  teeth,  flsuked  bj  emaller.  Specimeu  rendered  too 
transparent  b;  the  balsam  mounting. 

—Futiirella  magella.  Odontophnre  differs  in  aoine  respects  from 
former.  Mediao  broad,  elightl;  produced  outwards;  oti  either  side 
are  three  reilexed  teeth,  supported  b;  a  bold,  slron;;  tooth,  tricusnid, 
the  shaft  of  which  appears  to  narrow  off  and  bend  onitseLf;  flanked 
b;  numerona  smaller  teeth,  inner  border  serrated, 

—Margarita  Qreenlandka,  Greeulttod.  Mediaa  reflexed,  serrated ;  on 
oilher  aide  five  or  six  mueh  reflexed  teeth;  Banked  by  a  wedfted- 
sliaped  rudimeutarj  toolh,  alightlj  reflesed,  iiud  numerous  smaller 
ones  diminishing  outwards. 

— OIiVdw /k/bw,  Vigo  Baj.  Odontnpliore  long  and  narrow.  Kuaierous 
rows  of  strong  hooked  teeth.  Median  small,  reflexed,  dentate. 
1st  lateral  small,  reflexed,  3nd  tricuspiii,  strong,  hi'ad  clump- 
shaped,  sburt  loDg  aiid  narrow.  3rd  liookcd,  tusk-like,  flunked 
*    a  tesselaled  manner  in  the  base- 

'on  cinetem.  Bed  Sea.  Mediau  narrow,  reflexed;  the  shaft,  which 
ia  lung,  articulates  with  the  next  tooth,  this  again  with  the  next, 
a  large  and  bold  bicuspid  tooth.  There  appears  lo  be  a  double 
row  of  black  glistening  teeth,  hooked,  with  plain  cutting  edges, 
seiiarated  by  a  centiBl  band,  probably  muscular;  four  leeth, 
£uuquadrutc  and  slightly  reflexed. 


PLATE  XII  (»-(t«««0- 

03— Cil'fM  fiMW,  Antillu.  Hedivi  small,  rcfleied,  eitremity  articu- 
lating  with  ■  DUTOW  tootli,  tbe  ol.lier  end  of  \i\uc\t  is  connecltd 
wilii  a  atroDiE  trirnsnid  looth,  nnd  flanked  bv  three  tc«lb  reflexed 
•jmmetrictillf  plnceu  on  llie  basement  raembrane 
Al. — CUton  relti»alBi,  ValjiBraiso.  Odontopliore  loiig  aod  narrow ;  an  inch 
and  a  balf  Id  IrngUi  b;  oar.  fiflli  of  fm  inch  wide ;  a  good  deul  oC 
colour,  oraiigc-red.  Median  narrow,  reflexed ;  articulating  witb  an 
irregular-* ba|>vd  loolb,  and  also  connected  with  a  strong-hooked 
(ricu«pid  toulh,  and  tliU  aeaiD  is  flanked  b;  five  small  subquadrate 
teeth,  the  onlrr  of  wliie^  ia  the  largest.  Basement  membrane 
dcDtc,  and  Ibc  cenlnl  part  appears  to  bo  made  up  of  a  set  of 
muacular  banda,  crossing  and  recrossing  each  other  R  right  angles. 

fiS.— CiripB  [aadwlaliu  ^,  liirmah,  Mounted  dry,  and  showing  many  points 
of  uiteredt.  Tlie  medians — indeed  all  the  teeth — are  observed  to 
becn«l  and  hooked,  or  reOexed.  PIcutic  armed,  Qrst  and  second 
have  a  cliiad'ahflped  ending  edge;  third,  a  black-coloiired  dense 
totiib,  ia  armed  with  two  or  three  strong  cusps,  and  Sanked  by 
three  or  four  sliglitl;  rel!oi:ed  teeth,  sjnimetricall;  placed  on  the 
tnembnuie.  a  |KirtioD  of  wbioli  is  shown  in  the  drawing. 

t(i.~ I'aMla  ipiHina,  Cape.  The  odontophore  in  this  species  appears  to 
take  the  teniicircular  form,  the  median  is  much  subdued  in  same 
il  ia  said  to  be  wanting.  It  is,  however,  quite  rndinientarj,  and 
*enrcel;r  possible  to  say  what  the  exact  form  is.  Median  rudi- 
mentarj.  PleurEc  armed,  lat  small,  narrow,  reflexed ;  2nd  booked ; 
3rd  dense,  tricuspid ;  tlankcd  by  tliree  tubdued  or  rudimentary 
teeth,  rcfleied. 

G7. — Paletla  peUueida,  Brit.  Numerous  small  pdlucid  teetb,  on  a  narrow 
band.  Median  apparentlj  wanling.  Pleurie  armed,  Ut  and  ^»d 
similar,  refleied,  or  hooked;  3cd  Droad-headid,  with  some  ihree 
or  four  or  hooked  denticolntc, 

CS. — PaUlta  guUota,  Vigo  Bay.  Odontophore  very  long;  exceeding  four 
inches  in  length,  with  SSO  row^  of  teetb.  Median  much  subdued. 
Pleura  armed,  1st  narrow,  reflexed ;  2iid  larger,  hooked ;  lird  broad, 
bold,  tricuspid,  flanked  by  three  translucent,  slightly  reflexed  teeth. 

69. — Patella  crenata,  Madeira.  Odontophore  broader  and  shorter  than 
former  specimen.  Median  much  subdued  or  wanting.  Pleura: 
armed,  1st  and  2ad  reflexed;  3rd  broad,  hooked,  tricuspid,  fiauked 
by  two  or  three  similar  teeth. 

1^.— Patella  radiata,  Brit.  Odontophore  seen  in  profile.  Teeth  lonp  and 
slender,  hooked,  placed  in  a  radiating  scries,  all  similar  in  ap- 
pearance ;  three  similar  on  outer  portion  of  biuid, 

71. —  Patella  dealiculata.  Cape.  Median  small  and  narrow,  reflexed. 
Pleura)  armed,  1st  dense,  clump-headed,  with  two  or  three  strong 
cusps  subdued,  hooked;  2nd  large,  bold,  tricuspid;  3rd  similar, 
tricuspid,  centra]  cusp  much  produced  ;  flanked  by  three  small 
reflexed  teeth. 

72. — Lepeta  c/eca  {Patella  or  Acmma  cixca^,  Greenland.  Median  rtflexed, 
hooked,  and  acutely  pointed.  Pleurie  armed,  1st  narrow,  riflexed ; 
Snd"  reflexed,  similar.  Odontophore  minute  and  narrow.  Teeili 
set  in  s('|)arated  bands  of  membrane,  formula  of  which  apjiears 
In  be  2—1 — 2.     II  Medians  seen  in  pi-olilc, 
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RliipidngloEBB,  Pulmonifera,  &c. 

73. — Qi!fplr/ea  Siaeuili,  Mediterranean.  T!ie  odotifopliore  of  tliia  S[ipcieB  cif 
l)on(iet-liin]iet  very  tniniile.  Median  broad,  rrflexcd,  and  lieutioii- 
kte.  PIpufeb  armed,  1st  Ijooked,  denticulate;  3nd  and  3rd  aimplc, 
Glaw-sLaped. 
7i. — Risioa  membranacm,  (Ifyiirobia i")  Brit.  Mpdian  enbquadrnfe,  refleieil, 
denticulate,  centre  cusp  mocu  prodnced.  Pleune  armed,  lat  reflesed, 
denticulate;  2Qd  and  3rd  booked,  dent ii^iilatc.  Another  specimen, 
11.  iacoimpieua,  the  odontopliore  of  wliich  barelj  meaaurea  onn 
hundredtli  of  inch  iti  length,  is  mounted  in  balsam,  and  l.lierebj 
rendered  too  transparent ;  all  tlie  species  appareatl;  furnished  willi 
a  pair  of  mandibles. 
75. — Siphoitaria  Biemanenaia,  Tasmania.  MoUuacs  often  coDfounded  iritli 
Patellidce,  but  tbc  odontoplicire  presenta  a  marked  ditt'eic.ncc. 
Median  is  small,  rcflexed,  or  iiooked ;  flanked  bj  numerous  iincini, 
looking  inwards,  some  of  wiiich  ore  large  and  bold,  all  booked, 
similar. 

75a. — S.  mandible.  Dirided  into  two  equal  parts  ;  an  irregular  series 
of  spinous  processes, 

76. — Ikntalium  entale.  Glalvfay  Bay.  Odontopbore  a  modification  of 
CliitonidK.  Simple  in  its  general  cUaracters,  tapers  otT  as  it 
approaches  the  gullet.  Described  by  some  aulliots  aa  ovate,  but 
more  nearly  resembling  a  truncated  cone.  Median  subquadrnle, 
broad  reflexed,  cutting  edge;  1st  lateral  much  produced;  '2iid 
broad  and  Qat ;  unarmed  rib-like  plates,  A  good  ooiect  for  pola- 
rised light. 

77- — Bulla  aperia  (PMline  apefla  of  Gray),  Folkstone.  Formnla  1—0 — 1. 
Median  apparently  wanting.  Uncini  numerous,  aickle-ahapcd, 
and  serrated;  increase  in  aize  from  median  line  outwards.  Tlio 
odontopbore,  after  its  removal  from  the  soft  parts,  assumes  a  cir- 
cular form.  At  a  an  enlarged  drawing  is  given  of  two  tcelb 
separated  from  the  band. 

78. — BuUahgdaiis,  Vi(p  Bay.  Median  large  and  produced  at  base,  hooked. 
Uncini,  1st  smiilar  to  median,  with  numerous,  hooked  tectb,  dimi- 
nishing outwards.  The  shaft  of  the  teeth  well  developed,  and 
fiiinlj  set  in  membrane.  The  odontophore  of  BulUdEC  present  much 
variety;  the  median  is  often  found  wanting.  General  characters 
denote  them  to  be  animal  feeders.  The  mandible  or  gizzard 
plates  divided  into  two  or  three  parts,  generally  armeii. 

75, — PleuTobranckm ptamuta,  Scotland.  Odontophore  resembliu"  soma  of 
the  Pulmonifera.  Median  small,  slightly  hooked.  Uncini 
numerous,  simple  hooked  teeth,  arranged  in  divergent  rows 
throughout. 

79a. — Mandible  of  P.  plumula.  Horny,  ut  neroua  rows  of  teeth,  armed 
with  fi-ie  or  more  Bnclj  pointed  spines.  Viewed  in  section, 
it  presents  a  beautifully  tesselated  arrangement. 

80. — Trilonia  Ilombergii.  Medians  smaU,  hooked;  llauked  by  divergent 
rows  of  curved  teetL,  numerous,  slightly  increusiug  iu  liize  outwards. 
Mandihiea  homy  and  armed. 


PLATE  XI  (condsmd). 

N.  eonmaiaU,  'West  Indies.    Odontorore  Bmaller  than  former  and  teelk    I 
liner.      Median  minute,  reJlened,  apical.     Uncini,  Ist  large,  trans- 

,  flattened  as  it  approaches  tbe  3nd,  wliieh  ia 
flexed.      3rd   auhopaaue,  trapezoidal ;    head  large,    having  the 
sppenrance  of  a  double -beaded  hammer  placed  on  the  flat,   the 
reme  portion  being  much  produced  and  hooked.  Uncioi  uume- 
9,  small,  hooked,  aiminishjug  outwards. 
—^.  ifniiri.  West  ladies.    Median  subquadrate,  rcfleied,  apical,  nar- 
row  towards   base.     Uncini,   1st   broad,    reflexed ;     Sod   small, 
rcflexed,  and  narrow  ;  3rd  large,  subopaque,  trapezoidal,  bavin?  s 
broad,  hood-sbaped  head.    Uncial  numerous,  hooked,  diminishing 
ontuards ;   an  elegant  band,  well  suited  for  polarized  ligbt.     Tbis 
J  show  a  close  affiaitj  to  Helicina,   the   formula   properly 

— Saliotu  iMberevlala,  Guernsey.  Median  subquadrate,  base  produced 
oatwards,  reflexed.  Uncini,  Ist  resembles  a  shoulder -girdle,  articu- 
lating with  a  subopaque  tooth  of  remarkable  strength,  hooked; 
this  IS  followed  b;  others  similar  but  smaller.  Uaciiu  about  siitj, 
first  four  very  lai^,  gradually  diminishing  outwards.  The  apecimea 
is  mounted  dry,  and  well  displays  itself  under  polariied  li^ht. 
There  are  several  other  specimens  of  tlie  same  in  onoinet ;  the  bold 
shark- tooth- like  appearance  of  the  first  of  the  uncini  ia  very 
striking.    The  odontofore  strongly  Tesembles  that  of  Trochua. 

{To  be  contiiMed.) 
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